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DEDICATION. 


* e October 15, 1894. 

My pean MACLEAN, * 

A dedication has been styled “the most graceful privilege of an 
author.” In the present case the privilege is mine: the grace lies in your 
acceptance of my wish that I should be allowed to dedicate my book to you, 
partly as a token of the great esteem I have for you as a friend; but chiefly 
because in you I have long recognized a fellow-countryman who, during his 
residence in the East, gained a more complete and inner knowledge of: the 
natives of India than any dhe it has been my fortune to meet, and whose 
happy freedom from official trammels has enabled him to give expression to 
opinions which the ordinary Anglo-Indian mind dares neither to conceive nor 
to utter. 

As a race, the natives of India are difficult to read; but you have read 
them; you have mastered the nature which is so apparently frank, and yet 
80 ingeniously subtle. You then will not only be able to understand the inner 
motives of many of the natives referred to in this book, but, in the action of 
Warren Hastings, you, I am confident, will recognize the only method in which 
intrigues, born of the disposition I have described, can be met and baffled. 
Further, in the character, soon, I hope, to be resumed by you, of a member 
of the House of Commons, you will be able to apply your special talents to the 
maintenance of that Empire which you know so well, and the ever-increasing 
difficulties of the administration of which the successors of Warren Hastings 
are called upon to face and to overcome. 

Believe me, my dear Maclean, 
Yours very sincerely, 
G. B. MALLESON. 


J. Mackenzie Maclean, Esquire. e 


PREFACE. 


REvIEWwING, on the 25th of February, 1892, the remarkable 
work by Sir John Strachey, just then published, entitled 
‘Hastings and the Rohilla War,” the Times concluded its 
highly appreciative remarks with an assertion, which, though 
it may be true, is hut little complimentary to the sound 
judgment and love of justice of the English people. 


“To say,” writes the reviewer, “that he [Sir John Strachey] has 
vindicated Warren Hastings against the invectives of Burke and the other 
managers of the famous Impeachment, against the calumnies and inac- 
curacies of Mill, against the involuntary misrepresentations of Macaulay, is 
to say little. He has re-written an important chapter of Indian history, and 
exemplified the true spirit in which that history should be written. But it is 
all in vain, we fear. History has little chance against rhetoric, and Indian 
history has never been made interesting to English readers except by rhetoric. 
In spi'e of all that Sir James Stephen did some years ago, and all that Sir 
John Strachey has now done, Macaulay will still hold the field, and his 
picture of Warren Hastings will still be accepted as authentic by that body 
of readers who care Jess for truth than for effect.” 


Language such as this, proceeding from such a source, 
ought not, even though we may acknowledge its truth, to 
deter others from attempting to complete the vindication of 
the character and conduct of a man who rendered services to 
his country so striking that the results have been felt, and 
are felt still, in every corner of the Empire; and who was 
repaid by calumnies which, though disproved in his lifetime, 
have still been made, by the rhetoric to which the Times refers, 
to cling to his memory. Warren Hastings redressed in India 
the ineptitudgs, and worse, of which, during the same period, 
the British House of Commons was guilty. Whilst Lord 
North, guiding that House, was losing an empire in the new 
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world, Warren Hastings was engaged in establishing in India 
the solid foundations upon which a greater dominion might 
be established. More even than that. By precept and by 
example he was working to build up a model foreign policy, 
a policy which the greatest of his immediate successors— 
Zuord Cornwallis, with respect to Tipu Sultan; Marquess 
Wellesley, with regard to the same fanatical chief, to the 
Nizam, and to the Mardthais; Lord Moira, afterwards 
Marquess of Hastings, to the Mardthés and Pindaris—had 
the wisdom to aecept and to carry eut, with the results 
we witness in the present day. Such is the main claim 
of Warren Hastings to the gratitude of the British nation. 
But strange as it may appear, this is the very claim 
which ‘‘ the distorted perspective’? of Macaulay’s picture so 
alters and transmogrifies that it is unrecognizable by the 
majority of the British nation. Great artists, indeed, have 
done what they could to restore portions of the drawing to 
its original shape—Sir James Stephen in the matter of 
Nandkumar, and Sir John Strachey in that of the expulsion 
of the Rohilas. They have accomplished wonders. Yet, 
according to the Zimes, the majority of the British nation 
prefers ‘‘ distorted perspective ’’ to true drawing, when such a 
perspective produces results which dazzle and excite it. 

But English readers cannot combine to exclude for ever 
the truth from their minds. I cannot help thinking that if 
Sir John Strachey had had the leisure to devote his great 
talents to the completion of the story of the career of which 
his book has given us but a fragment, the rhetoric of Macaulay 
must have yielded to his incisive pen. Had he taken in hand 
such a task, this book, I need scarcely add, would not have 
been written ; I should have preferred to read the product of 
a master’s hand. But he has not done so; and although the 
entire career of Warren Hastings has been very ably vin- 
dicated by Captain Trotter in the ‘“‘ Rulers of India” series, 
and has been recorded, though I venture to think without 
much sympathy with the subject, by Sir Alfred Lyall in the 
**English Men of Action” series, there remains room for 
a work which, dealing mainly with the polifical career of 
the subject, should, by the light of Sir John Strachey’s 
vindication, of Sir James Stephen’s examination, of the 
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Forrest papers, of the official correspondence, and of letters, 
some of which have not been published, present to the public, 
on a seale sufficiently ample, a biography which shall enable 
those curious on the subject to watch the. Governor-General 
in the Council-chamber; to follow him into his study; to 
share his thoughts as he reads the letters of his masters ant 
of his agents; above all, as he opens those from his male- 
volent colleagues in Calcutta, and casts a glance over the 
reports of the doings of their aiders and abettors in London. 
Never in the history of the world has’a man, nominally 
possessed of so high an offide, been subjected to so many 
insults; been bearded to his face by an opposition so bitter, ’ 
g0 yuprincipled, so wanting in good manners. How Hastings 
bore with them; how he maintained an even front against 
difficulties and dangers which but a few men would have 
faced ; how he wore déwn, one by one, his implacable enemies 
until the sole survivor, beaten at every point, proceeded to 
England to exchange the personal insolence of the Calcutta 
Council-chamber for the slower but more malignant process 
of parliamentary backbiting; how Hastings, still careful to 
look his enemies in the face, struggled, at first almost alone, 
opposed by the bearers of the greatest names in our parlia- 
mentary history, and, never tiring, wore them out too; how 
the highest tribunal in the land, starting with a strong 
prejudice against him, finally acquitted him, honourably, of 
the charges which malice, ignorance, and baffled hatred had 
combined to formulate; how then, accepting the situation 
which most unjustly barred to him the continuance of employ- 
ment in the service of his country, Hastings pursued a calm 
career, his life made happy by the society of his wife and 
his friends; by occasional excursions in literature; by 
managing his estate, rebuilding his house; by attending to 
the wants of his poorer neighbours; never complaining; 
never railing against fortune; believing always that posterity 
would render him the justice denied to him by some of the 
most highly placed among his contemporaries; until at an 
age, far in excess of the period ordinarily allotted to man, he 
died in the pessession of all his faculties, tended by his much- 
loved wife and the friends who had adhered to him in all the 
phases of his fortunes ;—this is the heroic story I have striven 
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to set forth in these pages. I have spared no pains to ensure 
truth in all the details of the narrative. The story had been 
long overladen with its opposite, and I feel bound to forewarn 
the intending reader that the Warren Hastings of this book 
is neither the unprincipled schemer of Lord Macaulay’s 
narrative, nor the son of Zeruiah, painted by Sir Alfred 
Lyall. Indeed, it seems to me that Hastings possessed none 
of the characteristics of the turbulent relatives of King David. 
The sons of Zeruiah were men of blood, of violence; they were 
treacherous, cruel,‘and avowedly without principle. Warren 
Hastings was essentially a man of peace, of order, of recog- 
nized methods. When forced into hostility he was ever open 
and straightforward. In his nature there was not one feeling 
akin to treachery. Can any one imagine, on the other hand, 
a son of Zeruiah carrying on, day after day, week after week, 
without rancour, without even an expression of impatience, 
that long struggle in the Calcutta Council-chamber, opposed 
and insulted by a dominant majority? How long a time 
would have elapsed before he would have had recourse to 
violence? But Hastings only turned once upon his main 
adversary. He turned when it was necessary to inform 
Francis of his opinion of his crooked action. His patience 
was exhausted. But the method he took under great provoca- 
tion was not the method which would have commended itself 
to a son of Zeruiah. It is true that Hastings waged war, 
but the candid reader will be forced to admit that he waged 
it only when either it was forced upon him, or when an 
opposite conduct would have led, in all probability, to the 
loss of the provinces committed to his charge. 

It is, then, neither of an unprincipled schemer nor of a 
son of Zeruiah that an account will be found in these pages. 
The truest definition of the hero of this story is that provided 
in anticipation by Horace— 


“* Justus et tenax propositi Vir.” 


Had Hastimgs been any other, he could neither have 
prevailed against his many enemies; nor would it have been 
possible for him to lay the foundations of the British-Indian 
Empire. 

G. B. M. 
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CHAPTER I. 


THE FAMILY OF HASTINGS—THE BIRTH AND EARLY DAYS 
OF WARREN HASTINGS. 


To no public man who devoted his life and talents to the 
service of his country is the Latin motto, ‘‘ Mens equa in 
arduis,” more applicable than to the subject of this biography. 
Few statesmen have been more successful in their official 
career; few have been more calumniated and persecuted 
subsequently to the close of that career; no Englishman 
has met more ingratitude from his country; not one has 
been more firmly supported by the innate greatness of his 
character. The last century indeed presents striking examples 
of the treatment meted out by France and England to the 
great men who struggled to gain a permanent empire for 
the one and the other in India. France.sinned greatly in 
this respect. The stories of La Bourdonnais and Dupleix 
dying in misery and want, their claims rejected, their 
services unrecognized; of Lally broken on the wheel, gagged 
and manacled, have excited universal indignation. But Great 
Britain can ill afford to cast a stone at her brilliant neigh- 
bour. The French adventurers were really condemned 
because they had failed. The Anglo-Indian statesmen who 
baffled all their plans, and founded an empire on their 
failure, were persecuted for the measures they had taken 
to ensure success—measures which further investigations 
have shown to have been absolutely necessary. It is only 
during the last few years that the clouds of prejudice and 
ignorance have been dispersed, and Englishmen have been 
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able to recognize the greatness of the men whose services 
their forefathers had decried, but who had done more for 
Great Britain than many of the statesmen at whose feet 
they had bowed with humility. 
Of all these great men not one was greater than Warren 
« Hastings; not one did more for the success of the venture 
in India forced upon his country; not one issued from his 
enterprise with cleaner hands. The inscription placed by 
the affectionate care of his wife on the memorial tablet 
erected by her in Westminster Abbey tells in a few words 
the bare outline of the gfeat achievements of the first 
Governor-General of India. There are probably but few 
educated Englishmen who have not read it, but if will 
always bear repetition. 


“ Selected,” it runs, “for his eminent talents and integrity, he was 
appointed by Parliament, in 1773, the first Governor-General of India; to 
which high office he was thrice re-appointed by the same authority. Pre- 
siding over the Indian Governments during thirteen years of a most eventful 
period, he restored the affairs of the East India Company, from the deepest 
distress, to the highest prosperity, and rescued their possessions from a 
combination of the most powerful enemies ever leagued against them. In 
the wisdom of his councils and the energy of his measures, he found unex- 
hausted resources, and successfully sustained a long, varied, and multiplied 
war with France, Mysore, and the Mahratta States, whose power he humbled, 
and concluded an honourable peace; for which, and for his distinguished 
services, he received the thanks of the East India Company, sanctioned by 
the Board of Control. The kingdom of Bengal, the seat of his Government, 
he ruled with a mild and equitable sway, preserved it from invasion, and, 
while he secured to its inhabitants the enjoyment of their customs, laws, and 
religion, and the blessings of peace, was rewarded by their affection and 
gratitude; nor was he more distinguished by the higher qualities of statesman 
and patriot than by the exercise of every Christian virtue. He lived many 
years in dignified retirement, beloved and revered by all who knew hin, at 
his seat in Daylesford, in the county of Worcester, where he died in peace, in 
the 86th year of his age, August the 22nd, in the year of our Lord 1818.” 


If will be my task, in this volume, to describe in sufficient 
detail the great achievements adverted to in this graceful 
inscription. But before I enfer upon a theme so vast and 
so engrossing, I desire to show the reader what sort of a 
man he was who accomplished successes, so great with 
resources often improvised on the moment; to refer briefly 
to the race of which he was so eminent an ornament: to 
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describe his career from his childhood to the hour when 
he was launched in India, a youth just seventeen, in January, 
1750, seven years before Plassey had been fought. The story 
of the life after retirement from the service, and of the mode 
in which he met the persecution which ensued, will follow. 
The volume will conclude with the narrative of the splendid 
greatness of his declining years. In this chapter I propose 
to deal with the family, and the pre-Indian career of Mr. 
Hastings, that is, with the first seventeen years of his life. 

In the dedicatory portion of the inscriptipn on the Warren 
Hastings’ monument in Westminster Abbey, quoted in the 
preceding page, Mrs. Hastings refers to her late husband 
as ‘“‘descended from the elder branch of the ancient and 
noble family of Huntingdon.” Tradition assigns the honour 
of being the founder of this family to the famous Danish 
pirate Hastings, vanquished by King Alfred. It is an ascer- 
tained fact that the Hastings family had been some time 
settled in England at the time of the Conquest; that at a 
later period it divided itself into two branches, the one 
represented by the Karl of Pembroke, the other by the Earl 
of Huntingdon; that a representative of this latter branch, 
in the reign of Henry II., held property at Daylesford. We 
hear of a subsequent representative of the family, Sir Milo, 
or Miles Hastings, of Daylesford com. Wigorn, residing 
there as lord of the manor in the reign of Edward I. 
The succession continued unbroken until long after the 
reign of Charles I., the family retaining the patronage of 
the living of Daylesford. During the troublous times 
of the Civil War the Hastings family espoused the cause 
of the King, and fought and bled and raised money for 
Charles I. and his son. Their efforts greatly lessened the 
resources of the lords of the manor of Daylesford, nor, 
when the King obtained his own again, did they receive any 
return for the sacrifices they had made. The year following 
the Restoration, 1661, the representative of the family at 
Daylesford was John Hastings, known as “‘ John Hastings 
of Daylesford in Worcester, and of Telford in Oxfordshire.” 
He married a daughter of Thomas Penyston, of Coggs in 
Oxfordshire, and gave the name of Penyston to his eldest 
son and suecessor. This son’s son took orders. and in 1701 
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was presented by his father to the living of Daylesford. He 
married the following year Priscilla Gardiner, of Ginting.* 
By her he had four children—Penyston, born in 1704; 
Priscilla, born in 1706; Howard, 1711; and Samuel, 1715. 
The eldest of these, Penyston, was educated for the Church, 
and sent to Balliol College, Oxford, where he mairiculated. 
Whilst he was yet young misfortunes had come upon the 
family. In 1715 his father had been compelled to sell 
Daylesford, and had migrated to the neighbouring village 
of Churchill, across the Oxford border. There, still holding 
the benefice of Daylesford, helived till 1752. 

Meanwhile, in 1730, the son, the younger Penyston 
Hastings, had married Hester Warren, daughter of the 
proprietor of Stubhill, a small estate near Twining, in 
Gloucestershire. She died in the house at Churchill shortly 
after having given birth to her second child, who, in 
memory of her, was named Warren. The elder child was 
a daughter. 

Warren Hastings was born on the 6th of December, 1782. 
His father, broken-hearted by the death of his wife, migrated 
shortly afterwards to one of the West India Islands, leaving 
Warren to his grandfather’s care. The boy remained at 
Churchill under that care until his eighth year. Lord 
Macaulay has drawn a striking picture of the dreams which 
agitated his neart during those early days. He was, the 
reader must recollect, at Churchill, within an easy distance 
of Daylesford, of which place his grandfather was the rector. 
The country, fertile almost beyond belief, produced in its 
waving golden corn, in its fruits, and in its wild flowers, 
some of Nature’s choicest marvels. Amongst these the boy 
would wander during his hours of leisure. 


“The daily sight of the lands which his ancestors had possessed,” writes 
Lord Macaulay, “and which had passed into the hands of strangers, filled 
the boy’s young mind with wild fancies and projects. He loved to hear 
stories of the wealth and greatness of his progenitors, of their splendid 
housekeeping, their loyalty, and their valour. On one bright summer day 
the boy, then just seven years old, lay on the bank of the rivulet which flows 
through the old domain of his house to join the Isis. Then, as three score 


* For the true record of the family history I am indebtéd to the admirable 
m: ph on Warren Hastings, by Sir Charles Lawson, published in The 
Journal of Indian Art and Industry for July, 1892, 
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and ten years later he told the tale, rose in his mind a scheme which, 
through all the turns of his eventful career, was never abandoned. He would 
recover the estate which had belonged to his fathers. He would be Hastings 
of Daylesford. This purpose, formed in infancy and poverty, grew stronger 
as his intellect expanded and as his fortune rose. He pursued his plan with 
that calm but indomitable force of will which was the most striking peculiarity 
of his character. When under a tropical sun he ruled fifty millions of* 
Asiatics, his hopes, amid all the cares of war, finance, and legislation, still 
pointed to Daylesford. And when his long public life, so singularly chequered 
with good and evil, with glory and obloquy, had at length closed, it was to 
Daylesford that he retired to die.” : 


I have already stated that besides his father his grand- 
father had had two sons, Howard and Samuel, and one 
daughter, Priscilla. Of these Howard had obtained a post 
in his Majesty’s customs, and was in better circumstances 
than the other members of the decayed family. In his 
comparative prosperity he bethought him of his nephew 
Warren, and believing that parts such as he gave indications 
of possessing could not be fully developed in a village school, 
he removed him, just when he had completed his eighth 
year, from Churchill, brought him to London, and placed 
him in a small scholastic establishment at Newington. There 
he was well taught, but the food doled out to the inmates 
of the school was of the poorest quality, so that whilst 
the mind of the boy was being enriched, his body received 
most inadequate sustenance. It is probable that the semi- 
starvation to which Warren was here subjected stunted his 
growth and weakened his constitution. He was kept there 
more than two years, and was then transferred to the famous 
school of Westminster, then at the height of its renown. 
The head-master was Dr. Nicholls, and amorg his school- 
mates were Lord Shelbourne, afterwards first Marquis of 
Lansdowne, the poet Cowper, the notorious Churchill, and 
Sir Elijah Impey. Here Warren rapidly distinguished him- 
self, alike for the sweetness of his temper, his attention to 
learning, his progress in classic literature, and his prowess 
as a Swimmer and asa rower. He made many friends, and 
attracted the attention of the masters, especially of the 
head-master, by his mental aptitude and his great powers 
of application. In 1747, when he was still only fourteen, 
he gained the first place in the examination for the King’s 
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Scholarship, a success which secured for him the distinction 
of having his name engraved in gilt letters on the wall of his 
dormitory, young Impey gaining the fourth place. The 
future seemed to the boy bright with undefined hope, when 
suddenly the death of his uncle Howard deprived him of the 
basis on which his prospects rested. A distant kinsman 
named Chiswick, a director of the East India Company, 
came forward to take the place of Uncle Howard, but with 
the fixed idea in his mind to send the boy to India. In 
that country, entering the Civil Service, he would find, he 
knew, a profession ready to his hand, whereas, without 
fortune and without any commanding influence, he would 
find the road in England hard and stony, leading to no certain 
success. He proposed, then, to remove Warren at once, and, 
despite the remonstrances and more of Dr. Nicholls, who was 
most anxious to retain his most promising scholar, even if 
he should have to bear the cost himself, he carried out his 
purpose. How Warren appreciated the kindly action of Dr. 
Nicholls may be gathered from the following remarks recorded 
in a paper which he intended as the commencement of his 
autobiography, but of which he wrote but four pages. 


“‘My uncle Howard,” he wrote, “to whom I am indebted for my educa- 
tion, and for every other care of me which good principles, unimpelled by 
natural affection, could dictate, died in the year 1748. I was soon after taken 
from school. I hazard the imputation of vanity in yielding to the sense of 
gratitude and justice which is due to the memory of my revered master, 
Dr. Nicholls, to relate that, when I waited upon him to inform him of that 
purpose of my guardian, he, in the most delicate manner, remonstrated against 
it, adding that if the necessity of my circumstances was the only cause 
Tequiring my removal, and I should continue at school, he would undertake 
that it should be fo expense to me. I have been told that similar instances 
of his bounty were carried into effect. I could not profit by it.” * 


But all was in vain. The offer of Dr. Nicholls promised 
no career beyond that of a schoolmaster. Had Mr. Chiswick 
been influenced by the enthusiasm of the head-master, the 
future of his young relative would not have riveted the 


* Sir Charles Lawson, in the mono j 
; | gram previously referred to, introd 
shpat I have made with the following cibaten ing statement a When 
rapt Pye man Hastings commenced his antobiography® but wearied of the 
me e g four pages. Those pages were found among his papers after 
8 death, and have been shown to me by Miss Marion Winton, of Steep! 
Aston, Oxfordshire, grand-niece of Mrs, Hastings.” al 
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attention of the world. To other hands would have been 
entrusted the task of saving and remodelling British India, 
and it is more than possible that those other hands might 
have -failed to grasp the real points of the situation. The 
obstinate persistence of Chiswick, ungenial as it seemed at 
the time, sent Warren Hastings to a career in which he, 
rendered services to his country, the value of which it is 
difficult to over-estimate. Little could Chiswick foresee the 
result of his action. Though Madras had been captured by 
the French, and the fortunes of that presidency were at their 
lowest ebb, there was no cloud in Bengal. The relations 
between the Subahdar of that province and the English 
settlers were at the time most cordial. In that part of 
India service usually meant clerkship—a clerkship of the 
character of that upon which, but four years previously, a 
young Englishman, named Robert Clive, had entered at 
Madras. 

There can be no claim to prescience, then, on the part 
of Mr. Chiswick. He looked only for his ward to work in 
the English settlements on the coasts of India, receiving a 
sufficiency whilst the work should last, and ultimating pro- 
bably in the securing of a competence. Far, then, from 
acceding to the wishes expressed that his kinsman should 
continue residence at Westminster, he thought it wiser that 
he should renounce the Classics in order the better to store 
the mind of the young man with such knowledge as might 
be useful in the career he contemplated for him. Book- 
keeping and caligraphy should supersede Horace and Juvenal. 
With this view he removed the young man from Westminster, 
and consigned him to the care of Mr. Thomas Smith, writing- 
master of Christ’s Hospital. Indue course Hastings obtained 
a, certificate from that gentleman to the effect that he had 
gone through a regular course of merchants’ accounts. He 
acquired likewise the facility of writing well and clearly. 
But in knowledge of finance he made no progress, and his 
ineptitude in this respect remained with him to the end.* 

It was customary, apparently, in those days, that a 
candidate fora writership in the service of the East India 
Company should make a written application for it, the 


* Lawson’s “ Monograph,” pp. 18, 14. 
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letter to be in his own handwriting. The application sub- 
mitted by Hastings proves the excellence of the instruction in 
caligraphy he had received from Mr. Smith. In his case the 
application was but a form, for Mr. Chiswick had arranged 
the result. The writership was granted, and in January, 
«1750, a few weeks after he had reached the age of seventeen,* 
he sailed in the good ship London for Calcutta. He reached 
his destination in the month of October. 
* He was born, it will be recollected, on the 6th of December, 1732. 


CHAPTER II. 


2 
THE CONDITION OF INDIA ON THE ARRIVAL THERE OF WARREN 
HASTINGS. 


Bengat, the province to which the London was conveying 
Warren Hastings during more than eight months of 1750, 
had been, so far as the English were concerned, quite free 
from the troubles and turmoil which were then agitating 
Southern India. The acquisition of their chief settlements 
in Bengal had been made by other means than those which 
had obtained in Bombay and Madras. Whilst the former 
had been conveyed to Great Britain as the dower of the 
Princess of Portugal, whom Charles II. had espoused, and 
Madras on the ordinary conditions of landlord and tenant, 
the village of Chataénati and its immediate surroundings, 
subsequently known under the comprehensive name of 
Calcutta, had been assigned in gratitude for the skill of 
an Hnglish doctor, displayed at a very opportune moment. 
To understand thoroughly the career of Warren Hastings, 
it 18 so necessary that the reader should have a clear know- 
ledge of the early deeds of our countrymen in Bengal, and 
of the condition of that province immediately prior to his 
arrival in India, that I make no apology for introducing here 
a brief but succinct account of its history from the date on 
which the places I have mentioned came into the possession 
of the British. 

In the year 1620 the Hast India Company had despatched 
two agents to visit and report upon the facilities which the 
province of Bengal offered for commerce. These two agents 
visited the important centre of Patna, always, during the rule 
of the Mughals, a city of large influence. It would seem 
that the troublous times frightened the agents, or rather 
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disposed them to regard Patné as likely to afford but little 
protection to peaceful merchants. The date will convey to 
the mind of the reader that they had reason for their hesita- 
tions, for the visit was made during the declining years of 
the Emperor Jahéngir, when his son Shéh Jahén was in 
érms against him, and when the army of the latter was 
actually engaged in attempting to conquer Bengal. The 
agents remained at Patnd until some time in 1621, when, 
finding the situation becoming worse instead of better, they 
quitted the province. Some years of internal hostilities 
followed, but the war was finally concluded in 1625 by the 
defeat of Shah Jahan and his submission to the Emperor. 
Three years later the death of Jahéngir gave Shah Jahan the 
succession to the throne of Akbar. Apparently he was not at 
the outset well inclined to favour foreign settlers, for in 1631 
we find him giving directions to his general Kasim Khan to 
attack Hugli, an important emporium in the district and on 
the river of the same name,* and expel thence the Portuguese, 
who had occupied it since 1537. Kasim Khan carried out his 
orders to the letter. After besieging the town for three 
months he stormed it, with enormous loss to the Portuguese, 
two thousand of them perishing by the sinking of their boats 
in the river. Seven years later Shah Jahan appointed his 
second son, Sultan Shujd, to be viceroy of the three provinces 
of Bengal, Bihar, and Orisé One of the first acts of this 
Prince was to change the seat of government from Gaur, now 
famous for its ruins and its tigers, to Rajmahall, which he 
called Akbarnagar, after the real founder of his dynasty. 

This happened in the year 1639. Five years later (1644) f 
there occurred an event at Agra, which induced the Emperor 
Shéh Jahan to make an application to the English authorities 
at Surat, on the river Tapti, the capital of the district of the 
same name, then the chief commercial town in India, much 
frequented by vessels from Europe. It would appear that 
the clothes of the favourite daughter of the emperor had 
caught fire, and her body had been severely burnt before 

* The town of Hugli 1s twenty-three miles north of Caloutta. 

+ Some writers have given the date of this incident as 1689, but Bruce, 
who had access to all the offical papera, gives the date as stated above, 


and that date has been adopted by the most careful authorities. Vide Bruce's 
“ Annals of the East India Company,” vol i. p. 406, 
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the flames could be extinguished. Amongst the hakims, or 
native doctors, who attended her not one possessed the skill 
to cure her. The fame of the English as healers was then 
prevalent in India, and the Emperor, when his own doctors 
had failed him, despatched an express to Surat to request 
that the best of the English surgeons might be ordered im? 
mediately to Agra. It happened that the good ship Hopewell, 
the surgeon of which was Gabriel Boughton, was then lying 
off the town. Boughton had a considerable reputation, and 
was at once selected to proceed on the mission. He joined 
the Emperor’s camp not far from Agra, saw the princess, and 
had the good fortune to cure her. In gratitude for his 
servaces, transcendent as he regarded them, Shéh Jahan 
asked Boughton to name his own reward. Boughton, whose 
mind was full of the failure of his countrymen to open out a 
satisfactory trade with Bengal, knowing that, at the time of 
his mission, they were actually debating whether they should 
not abandon the small port of Pipli,* the only one they had 
the Imperial authority to use for trading purposes, recognized 
that an opportunity had come to him such as might never 
recur to place the trading affairs of the East India Company 
on a substantial and permanent basis. Instead, then, of 
asking a personal reward he besought the Emperor to give 
permission to his countrymen to trade in Bengal free of all 
duties, and to establish factories in that province. Shah 
Jahan at once granted a farman or royal patent to that effect. 
Armed with this, Boughton proceeded at once to the Court of 
Sultan Shuja, Viceroy of Bengal, at Rajmahall. 

His arrival there was opportune. One of the royal ladies 
of the haram was suffering from a pain in her side, and the 
native doctors had been unable to give her effective relief. 
Boughton tried and succeeded. In gratitude Shujé extended 
to Boughton his protection, aided him in his endeavours to 
introduce British trade in Bengal, and granted to the English 
his special protection during the whole time of his viceroyalty, 
which extended with but one break, when he was sent spe- 
cially to Kébul, to 1657. 

During the twenty-two years that followed, the government 


* Pipli lies ninety miles south-west of Calcutta. It is on the left bank of 
the river Subérnérekhé, ten miles above its fall into the Bay of Bengal. 
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of Bengal alternated between the contending factions which 
represented the sons of Shéh Jahan; nor [was it until the 
successful candidate for the empire, Aurangzeb, appointed, 
for the second time, Shaista Khan to be Subahdar of the 
three provinces, that order was completely restored (1679). 
But in the interval the French, the Dutch, and the Danes 
had taken advantage of the surrounding anarchy to establish 
themselves permanently in Bengal, the first having built a 
factory at Chandranagar, twenty-two miles above Calcutta; 
the second one at Chinsurd, twenty miles north of that place ; 
and the Danes one at Srirampur, nearly opposite Barrackpur, 
fourteen miles from the English chief settlement. Nor had 
the English been idle. They had established a factory at 
Hugli, agencies at Patna * and K4simbazar, and, a little later, 
at Dhaka and Baleswar (Balasor). 

In 1681 the Governor of the Company’s settlement in 
Bengal was Mr. Hedges. He resided at Hugli, and was 
allowed a guard of a corporal and twenty English soldiers. 
For a time the relations of the settlers with the ruling powers 
were peaceful; but very speedily the power of the English 
excited the jealousy of the Subahdar, Shaista Khan, and in 
1685 he peremptorily refused an application made by the 
then Governor, Mr. Gyfford, under whom the corporal’s guard 
of twenty soldiers had developed into a force of two hundred 
and fifty men, to acquire some station within the province 
which the English might fortify. Mr. Gyfford and his suc- 
cessors gave way before the anger of the Viceroy, but the 
Court of Directors resented their too timid policy, and promptly 
fitted out a fleet of ten ships of from seventy to twelve guns 
each, the command of which they gave to a captain on their 
establishment named Nicholson, bestowing on him the rank 
of Vice-Admiral, and instructing him to transfer, on his 
arrival in the Hugli, the command to the Governor of their 
settlement in Bengal, with the title of Admiral and Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the land forces. Nicholson was further 
directed to take measures for the increase of the Company’s 
forces to ten companies aggregating a thousand men. The 


* The agent at Patnd was specially charged with the duty of procuring 
saltpetre, urgently required in England on account of the Civil War then 
raging. 
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Court also took measures that his fleet should be augmented, 
by the vessels actually on the spot, to nineteen ships. 

The fleet, delayed by storms, and shorn by one reason or 
another of three of its most efficient ships, those especially 
which were carrying the largest number of troops, reached 
the mouth of the Hugli in September, 1686. Job Charnock 
was the Governor of the Company’s possessions. He had 
received reinforeements from Madras, and had raised some 
companies of Portuguese infantry, known in those days from 
their head-dress as topasses. These had English officers to 
command them. On the arrival of the fleet being signalled, 
Charnock sent orders that the ships should ascend to Hugli, 
and showed every determination to carry out the orders he 
had received from England. 

Meanwhile Shaista Khan had concentrated a considerable 
force in the vicinity, the command of which he had bestowed 
upon the faujdar or chief officer of the Hugli district. For 
the moment he seemed inclined to temporise, but on the 
28th of October, an affray, begun accidentally, but which 
shortly developed into a pitched battle, took place between 
the men of the two armies, and in this the English gained 
a complete victory,* leaving sixty of the enemy dead on 
the field besides many wounded; they also stormed a 
battery of eleven guns, all of which they spiked or destroyed. 
Nicholson, meanwhile, had carried the town of Hugli, but 
had forbidden his men to pillage it, for which act of mercy 
he was sharply called to account by the Directors in England. 

Shaista Khan was more surprised than intimidated by 
the result of this first contest in Bengal between the settlers 
and the natives, and confined himself for the moment to the 
issuing of orders for the seizure of the British factories 
throughout the province. Meanwhile he sent messengers to 
hasten the arrival of more seasoned troops than those who 
had been worsted in the recent encounter. Governor Charnock 
was too wise to await, in an unfortified position, the result of 
an attack in which he would be enormously outnumbered. 
Taking with him, then, all the stores and property of the 
Company, and,all the ships of the fleet, he moved down to 


* Bruce’s “ Annals of the East India Company,” vol. ii. p. 579; Stewart’s 
“ History of Bengal,” pp. 314, 315. 
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the litile village of Chaténati, on the site of that portion of 
the present city of Calcutta which extends from the Mint 
to the Soba Bazaar, and began to intrench himself. Shaista 
Khén continued to negotiate, but only apparently to gain 
time, for, in February of the following year, he despatched a 
tonsiderable army to Hugli, under his best general, Abdul 
Samad Khan, with instructions to expel the English from 
Bengal, or to destroy them. As successful defence was im- 
possible, Charnock moved with his stores and garrison to 
Injali, a low flat‘island at the mouth of the Ganges, covered 
with long grass, the abode of deer and tigers. On his way 
Charnock captured many Mughal vessels, damaged as much 
as possible the resources of the Subahdar, and was able to 
secure quantities of grain. : 

To the vicinity of Injali he was followed by Abdul Samad, 
but in vain. Injali was a pestiferous place, and about as 
unpleasant a residence as it was possible to conceive; but 
it was safe against all the attacks that a Mughal army could 
make against it. Abdul Samad soon recognized that his best 
ally was the climate. After a few futile efforts to storm the 
place then, he drew off his army, and lefi the English force 
to the effect of bad air, filthy water, and tigers. 

These allies speedily cleared away one half of the followers 
of Job Charnock. The remainder would have doubtless 
followed, but, in pursuance of the peremptory orders of the 
Emperor Aurangzeb, whose shipping on the western coast 
was suffering severely from the hostile action of English 
cruisers, Shaista Khan gave evidence of a desire to treat. 
In fact, he made overtures to Charnock. These the English- 
man gladly entertained. Both parties were in the most 
conciliatory of tempers; and, finally, on the 16th of August, 
1687, a treaty was signed, by which it was agreed that the 
English should return to their former possessions; that the 
duty which Shaista Khan had laid upon their exports of 
saltpetre should be remitted; that they should have a tract 
of land at Uluberié on the right bank of the Hugli, fifteen 
miles south of Calcutta, with permission to erect there 
magazines and docks for their shipping. The only concession 
demanded from the English was the restoration of the Mughal 
vessels they had detained on their way to Injali. Charnock 
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and the remnants of the English at once proceeded to 
Uluberiaé, began there the construction of docks, and after a 
stay there of three months, returned to Chaténati. This 
brought them to the very end of 1687. 

Searcely, however, had they returned thither when the 
renewal of hostilities on the Malabar coast roused the anger 
of Aurangzeb (March, 1689). Shaista Khan, in consequence, 
sent peremptory orders to Charnock to quit Chatanati with 
his entire following and to proceed to Hugli, there to use 
neither stone nor brick in the construction of their dwellings. 
Charnock remonstrated, but matters were rendered most un- 
pleasant for him by the arrival, off the coast, of fifteen ships, 
of various kinds, under the command of Captain Heath, with 
full powers to act. Heath, a man of violent temper, instead 
of using his force to support the remonstrances of Charnock, 
attacked and plundered Baleswar (December, 1689), and 
by this action so roused the anger of Aurangzeb, that that 
sovereign issued the most peremptory orders to extirpate the 
English, to seize all their property, and to permit no settle- 
ment of them in his dominions. It is probable that these 
orders would have been carried out but for the fact that 
Shaista Khan, old and failing in health, took the opportunity 
to resign his office, and that his successor, Ibréhim Khan, son 
of the famous Ali Mardan Khan, was a man of a kind and 
gentle disposition. Under his mild sway Charnock and his 
followers, who had retired to Madras, were permitted to 
return to Chataénati. This they did on the 24th of August, 1690, 
and early the following year they received from the Imperial 
Court a prescript authorizing the re-establishment of all their 
former factories, granting them power to trade throughout 
the provinces, free from duties of every description, on paying 
an annual tribute of three thousand rupees. As for Chaté- 
nati they might reside there, but they were forbidden to 
fortify it.* 

On the death of Job Charnock in 1692, Bengal was made 


* Tt is interesting to note the cause of this sudden change of policy on the 
part of Aurangzeb. He had very soon found that war with the English meant 
the destruction of his commerce, the cutting off of all intercourse with the 
Arabian coasts, and the diminution of his revenues. Being a man of an 
eminently practical mind, he came to the conclusion that his animosity might 
be too dearly paid for. 
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subordinate to Madras, and there came into operation a plan 
hatched in England in 1692, in virtue of which a sort of 
peripatetic Governor for all British India was appointed. He 
was directed to proceed from factory to factory, and issue 
such orders as might seem to him advisable. He was to be 
called “ General,” and his head-quarters were to be at Fort 
St. George, but it was contemplated that he should be as 
much as possible on the move. The first dictator of this 
description, Sir John Goldesborough, arrived at Madras early 
in 1693. Fortunately for the welfare of the factories in 
Bengal he did not live long to enjoy his large powers, for 
after having established economies which, if persisted in, 
would have ruined the settlements, he died in January, 1694. 

Five years later events happened in Bengal which tended, 
ultimately, to the strengthening of the position of the English 
in that province. The mildness of the rule of Ibrahim Khan, 
a, mildness often bordering on fatuity, had encouraged evil- 
doers to rise in revolt, and these were at the outset so 
successful that they actually besieged the faujdar of Jesur 
in the town of Hugli. In his distress the faujdar granted 
permission to the Dutch at Chinsuré, to the French at 
Chandranagar, and to the English at Chatdnati, to fortify 
their respective factories. Meanwhile Aurangzeb, indignant 
at the lax conduct which had permitted the rebellion, had 
removed Ibrahim from office, and had nominated his son, a 
gallant soldier, Zabardast Khan, in his place, until his own 
grandson, Prince Azimu-sh-Shan, should arrive to exercise 
permanently the office of Subahdar. Before Azimu-sh-Shén 
could arrive, Zabardast Khin had reasserted the Emperor's 
authority, and had defeated the rebels in several encounters. 
Well would it have been had he been allowed to finish the 
war. But in the very crisis there arrived Azimu-sh-Shén, 
and this Prince, indolent and avaricious, put an imme- 
diate stop to hostilities, and behaved to Zabardast with so 
much haughtiness that the latter quitted the army, taking 
with him the flower of the troops. This was the opportunity 
of the English. They despatched from Chaténati the ablest 
member of their Council, Mr. Stanley, with jnstructions to 
obtain from the Subahdar further grants of lands contiguous 
to those which they were holding, and for power to exclude 
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from their possessions all interlopers, that is, Hnglishmen 
or others not in the service of the Company. Stanley suc- 
ceeded. By the bribe of sixteen thousand rupees he obtained 
the grant of the villages of Chaténati, Govindpur, and Kali- 
ghaté, but the interlopers bribed highly to secure absolute 
free-trade, and carried that point against Stanley. It required 
another payment in cloth of the value of eight hundred rupees 
to secure the actual transfer. The three villages, contiguous 
to each other, were then merged into one large town, known 
for upwards of two centuries to the world as Calcutta.* 

The English hastened to erect a fort to protect the united 
villages, for the rebels were again in the field. It was 
completed in 1700, and, after the reigning King of England, 
was called Fort William. It remained the chief defence of 
the factory until, one year after, it had been taken by Siraju’d 
daulah, when if was abandoned, and a new fort commenced 
by Clive on a more favourable site (1757). 

Three years later (1708) occurred a revolution in Bengal. 
To assist his inefficient grandson, Azimu-sh-Shadn, in the 
duties of the Subahdari, the Emperor Aurangzeb had nomi- 
nated a very able man, Murshid Kuli Khan, the son of a poor 
Brahman who had become a Musalman and had risen to 
the highest grades, to be Diwan or Prime Minister in Bengal. 
The jealousy of the grandson was excited by this nomination, 
and various attempts were made by him to dispose of 
Murshid by the dagger or the bowl. Ultimately, however, 
the grandson, under the orders of the Emperor, retired into 
Bihar, leaving Murshid supreme in Bengal. Of this province 
he made Makhsusabad the capital, but, grafting on it his own 
name, called it Murshidabad, the city of Murshid, a name by 
which it is known to this day. 

The death of Aurangzeb in 1707 (February 21) brought 
about some changes in the administration of Bengal. There 
was as usual a contest for the succession. In the course of 
this contest, Azimu-sh-Shan, who had struck for the crown, 
was defeated and drowned (1712); Rashid Khan, appointed, 
in 1712, Subahdar of the three provinces by Farrukhsiyar, the 


e@ 
* I have already noted the part which Chataénati bore in this union. I 
may add that Govindpur represented the ground on which now stands Fort 
William, and Kélighétaé the land not included in the other two. 
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ultimately successful candidate for the Imperial throne (1718), 
was defeated and killed near Murshidébéd by Murshid Kuli 
Khén, who thereupon was confirmed in his old office of Diwan, 
and, five years later, was nominated Subahdar of the three 
provinces. His treatment of the English was, however, so 
oppressive, that the latter resolved (1715) to despatch an 
embassy to the Emperor Farrukhsiyar, now, apparently, 
firmly established on his throne, to demand redress and fair 
treatment. The members of the embassy were Mr. John 
Surnam and Mr. Edward Stephenson. They were accom- 
panied by Kwajah Sirbad as interpreter, and Mr. William 
Hamilton as surgeon. They took with them presents to the 
value of £30,000 sterling. 

Then occurred one of those incidents which for the “third 
time enabled the skill and science of the medical profession 
to render great service to England. When the members of 
the embassy arrived at Dehli, they found the Emperor 
Farrukhsiyar suffering from a disorder which had baffled all 
his physicians, and prevented his marriage with the daughter 
of a Prince of Rajputéndé. Desperate at the failure of his 
countrymen, the Emperor sent for Mr. Hamilton, and this 
skilled practitioner succeeded in curing him. The Emperor, 
after bestowing upon his benefactor some munificent presents, 
begged him to demand something that was the most at his 
heart, for that there was nothing he would refuse him. 
Hamilton, following the example of Boughton, asked him to 
grant the objects to secure which the mission had been 
despatched. These were the issue of a farman declaring that 
a passport signed by the chief English officer at Calcutta 
should exempt the goods specified therein from being stopped 
or examined by the officers of the Subahdar; that on requisi- 
tion made to the officers of the Mint at Murshid4béd, three 
days in the week should be devoted to the coinage of English 
rupees; that persons indebted to the Company, either in 
money or goods, should be delivered to the authorities at 
Calcutta on the first demand; that the English might be 
permitted to purchase the lordship of thirty-eight villages 
with the same immunities as those granted by Azimu-sh- 
Shén when they bought Calcutta. Farrukhsiyar, surprised 
at the moderation of Hamilton, granted all his demands, and 
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promised to sign the required farman as soon as the cere- 
monies of his marriage should be concluded. He kept his 
word. 

The anger of Murshid Kuli Khan at the complaisance of 
his sovereign was very great. Finding, however, that open 
opposition would lead to no results, he privately threatened 
the owners of the villages with his vengeance if they should 
accept any offers from the English, except such as he might 
sanction. He saw, indeed, that the possession by the English 
of the lordship of the thirty-eight important villages they 
demanded, would give them complete command of both banks 
of the river, and make them masters of the entire trade of 
the port. Toconciliate this important personage the English 
accepted several modifications he proposed, and by public 
homage and private presents succeeded in gaining his friend- 
ship and protection. 

Murshid Kuli Khan died in 1725, having nominated as his 
successor his grandson, Sarfaréz Khan. Sarfardz was the 
son of his daughter, married to Shujé-u-din Khan, an Afshar 
of the same tribe as Nadir Shah, born at Burhanpur, long 
the capital of Khandesh. Now, Shuj4 was a man of great 
influence, and Sarfardz declined to take the office whilst his 
father should live. The actual successor to Murshid, then, 
was Shujd-u-din Khan. He ruled fourteen years, from 1725 
to 1789. So far as concerned the English he left no record, 
for he respected their privileges, and did not interfere with 
them in any way. He enlisted in his service all the able 
men of the three provinces. Prominent among these were 
H4ji Ahmad and his brother, well known as Ali Vardi Khan. 
The latter married his three daughters to three influential 
noblemen, who were at once nominated to important posts. 
Ali Vardi himself proceeded as deputy of the Subahdar to 
Patndé, thus getting possession of the province of Bihar. 
A son-in-law of the Subahdar, named Murshid Kuli Khan, 
administered Dhaka. Additions were made to the three 
provinces by the conquest of Tiparah, of Dindjpur, and of 
Kuch Bihar, and these possessions were firmly held. When 
Shujé-u-din died, in 1739, his power passed easily, and, as 
a matter of course, into the hands of his son Sarfardz Khan. 

But that year (1739) was a terrible year for India. It 
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witnessed the invasion of Nadir Shah, the complete defeat of 
the Imperial troops, and the sacking of Dehli. The first 
intimation received by Sarfar4z of these terrible disasters 
was the receipt of a summons from the Prime Minister of 
Nadir, to pay up three years’ arrears of revenue. Not only 
did Sarfaraz comply, taking, as was natural, from the English 
the quota due to them; but he ordered coins to be struck in 
the name of the invader, and the Khutba, or prayer for the 
sovereign, to be read for Nadir Shah in all the mosques. 
The more enlightened of his nobles resented this too prompt 
submission. They recognized that it was a far cry from 
Dehli to Bengal; that the Khoraséni invader had come to 
plunder the capital, not to stay in India; and, headed by Ali 
Vardi Khan, they rose in arms against Sarfardz. In the 
battle which followed, fought at Gherié in January, 1741, 
Sarfar4z was killed. The government of the three provinces 
then devolved upon Ali Vardi. To obtain the confirmation 
of his title he at once despatched one karor and seventy million 
of rupees to the Mughal Emperor at Dehli. This timely 
present secured for him his nomination as Subahdar of the 
three provinces, with titles significant of the esteem in which 
he was held at the Imperial Court. 

Ali Vardi was a very strong man. For fifteen years, from 
1741 to 1756, he ruled the three provinces with a firmness 
and vigour unsurpassed by any of his predecessors. It is 
necessary to record with some slight detail the events of his 
reign, for it was in the course of it that Warren Hastings 
landed in India. 

The first act of Ali Vardi was to clear the province of 
Orisa of the partisans of the late Subahdar. This he accom- 
plished in 1741, though the effort required two expeditions 
and two victories. On the second occasion the victory was 
complete, and after having installed Muhammad Masum 
Khan as his deputy in that province, Ali Vardi hoped that 
his difficulties in that part of his government were over. 

But they were not. The successful invasion of Nadir 
Shéh had given a fatal blow to the Mughal rule in India. 
To that rule the Marathas, then in the very zenith of their 
power, aspired to be the successors. The rich provinces 
ruled over by Ali Vardi especially excited their greed; and 
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of those provinces Orisé offered, from its position, the greatest 
facilities for attack. The fact, moreover, that, during the 
greater part of 1741, hostilities were raging in that province 
had not escaped their attention, and before the close of that 
year they had decided to strike a serious blow for its conquest. 
Raghuji Bhonslé, the ruler of Birdér, who had already dis- 
tinguished himself by his raids in the Dakhin, organized the 
expedition. The execution was entrusted to the hands of 
Bashkar Pandit, a leader of repute, and forty thousand men, 
who followed his standard. Bashkar entered Orisa towards 
the end of the year, and marched straight on Mednipur,* 
where Ali Vardi was encamped with the army which had but 
just pacified the province. 

Ali Vardi’s force was not large enough to encounter the 
tried cavalry of Bashkar Pandit. He therefore fell back as 
speedily as he could on Murshidabdd, harassed during four 
days by the Mardéthé horsemen, who, like the Cossacks of 
1812, excelled especially in pursuing a hastily retreating foe. 
On the fourth day he halted at Katwé, to become famous in 
the time of Clive, twenty miles south of Plassey, and there 
was joined by his son-in-law, Nawdzish Muhammad, with 
considerable reinforcements. He was in a position now to 
make a stand, and he resolved to act in a manner which 
Should make the Mardéthés remember and repent their 
temerity. 

Meanwhile the leader of the Maréthé army, exalted to 
fierce enthusiasm by the retreat of Ali Vardi, had taken 
possession of Mednipur, of Bardwan, and of the whole Orisa 
country as far as Baleswar (Balasor). Advancing in a 
westerly direction, he had occupied Birbhum and Rajma- 
hall, spreading so much terror among the inhabitants that 
they hurried in crowds to Calcutta to implore the proiec- 
tion of the English. The latter, not unwilling, applied to 
Ali Vardi for, and obtained, permission to dig a wide and 
deep ditch and throw up an intrenchment round their chief 
settlement. The work was intended to have a length in 
circumference of seven miles, and to be supported at intervals 


* Mednipur, incorrectly written Midnapore, formed at that period a por- 
tion of the province of Orf:é, At a later period the district of which it was 
the chief town, and which bears the same name, was transferred to Bardwan, 
in Western Bengal. The town rests on the Kasai river. 
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by small redoubts to protect the bridges and salient angles. 
During the six months which immediately followed three 
miles of the ditch were dug, but as no enemy appeared, the 
work was abandoned, never to be resumed. Some traces of 
it still remain. A slight wall of defence was at the same 
time erected round the Company’s factory at Kasim-bazér. 

Meanwhile Ali Vardi, still at Katwa, had given breathing 
time to his army; had brought his reinforcements into line; 
had then attacked the Marathé camp, had stormed it; and 
then, in the Napoleonic manner, had pursued the beaten 
enemy unrelentlessly back to Mednipur. There Bashkar 
Pandit, reinforced in his turn, attempted to make a stand. 
But there was no resisting the impetuous onslaught of Ali 
Vardi. The Marathés were defeated with great slaughter, 
and abandoned all their conquests. 

This happened towards the close of 1742. But the war 
was not over. Enraged by the defeat of his lieutenant, 
Raghuji Bhonslé led, the following year, another army into 
Bengal. To oppose him Ali Vardi applied for aid to the 
liege lord of Raghuji, the Peshwé, Balaji Rao. The latter, in 
consideration of the payment of a large sum of money, agreed 
to render that aid. Meanwhile Raghuji Bhonslé had detached 
Bashkar Pandit with twenty thousand cavalry to beat up the 
quarters of Ali Vardi. Bashkar pushed as far as Mankird, 
near Murshiddbdd, where Ali Vardi lay with his whole army. 
The Subahdar, doubting the issue of a battle, resolved to 
have recourse to the more certain method of treachery. He 
accordingly invited the Maratha chief to an interview, at 
which he might be attended by nineteen of his principal 
officers, to confer with an equal number of his own nobles. 
Meanwhile he placed men in ambush to assail the invited 
at a given signal. The plot succeeded. Bashkar Pandit and 
his officers came, and were assassinated. Ali Vardi then 
attacked the leaderless Maréthé army, routed it, and pursued 
if as far as Katwa. 

_Thus did the second Maréthé invasion collapse. But its 
failure only paved the way to new enemies. Mustafé Khén, 
Alt Vardi’s principal general, rebelled against his master in 
1745; and it was only by very strenuous exertions that, in 
the same year, he was defeated and slain. The four quarters 
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of his dead body were hung as a warning over the four gates 
of the city of Patng. The following year, 1746, was a year of 
comparative peace. There was no Mardéthé invasion; there 
were no internal troubles, and Ali Vardi was enabled to 
devote his leisure hours to arranging for the marriage of his 
grandchildren. Amongst those whose weddings were cele- 
brated was Sirdju’d daulah, afterwards so conspicuous in 
connection with the English. 

The year 1747 witnessed a third Mardéthé invasion. 
These turbulent warriors entered Orisa and seized the im- 
portant district of Katak,* in the very centre of the province. 
Ali Vardi sent Mir Jafar, afterwards so notorious in the time 
of Clive, to expel them, but, for some reason difficult to 
fathom, Mir Jafar retreated to Bardwan, leaving the enemy 
unmolested. Then ensued negotiations which constitute an 
episode in Indian history of a character of which the oriental 
nature has given many examples. Ali Vardi, enraged at the 
conduct of Mir Jafar, sent one of his most trusted nobles, 
Atau’llah, to supersede him and carry out his orders. 
Atau’llah attacked and defeated the Marathas at Bardwan, 
whither they had followed Mir Jafar; then, seeking the 
latter, he offered to make him Governor of Bihar, if he would 
aid him in deposing their joint master, Ali Vardi. As the 
offer probably included the succession of Atau’llah to Ali 
Vardi in the higher position, Mir Jafar refused it. Ali Vardi, 
however, was so incensed with Mir Jafar for his retreat with- 
out fighting that he removed him from his command. 

But a year and a half later (1749) he restored him. The 
occasion was peculiar. A small body of influential Afghan 
nobles, living in Bihar, assassinated the brother of the 
Subahdar, Haji Ahmad, and the third of his three sons-in- 
law, Zainu’d din, for some private feud. Ali Vardi, replacing 
Mir Jafar in his command, marched against the murderers, 
defeated them, and slew two of their chiefs. Their women 
and children he treated with the greatest kindness, and set 
them free. Feeling old age creeping on him, he then 
appointed his grandson, Sirdju’d daulah, to be Governor of 
Bihar; his second son-in-law, Sayid Ahmad, to be faujdar 


* Formerly erroneonsly spelt Cuttack. There is no “o” in the word, and 
the letter “a” is short in both syllables. 
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(Chief Commissioner) of Parniah ; and he compelled Atéu’llakh, 
whose intrigues he had discovered, to retire into Oudh. 
Nearly two years later Siraju’d daulah rebelled, but was 
forced to submit. In the same year (1751) Ali Vardi, weary 
of his contests with the Mardthés, who were again threaten- 
ing Orisa, concluded a treaty with them, ceding to them the 
district of Katak,* and agreeing to pay them annually twelve 
lakhs of rupees as the chauth for Bengal.f 

Five years later three deaths came to affect the fortunes 
of the family ruling in and over the three provinces, The 
first of these was that of Nawdzish Muhammad, the eldest 
of the sons-in-law of Ali Vardi; the second was that of his 
brother, the second son-in-law, Sayid Ahmad, leaving one 
son, Shaukat Jang; the third was that of Ali Vardi Khan 
himself. This event happened on the 9th of April. He left 
as his successor not the grandson nearest in order of natural 
succession, but the son of Zainu’d din, who had been murdered 
by the Afghans, named at his birth Mirzé Méhmud, but who 
had received from his grandfather in 1741 the more grandi- 
loquent title of Siraju’d daulah Shéh Kuli Khén Bahadur. 
By the first of these five appellations he is best known to 
history. At the time of his accession Mr. Hastings had been 
five years and a half in India. 


* The Mardthés held the Katak district till 1803, when it was conquered 
by the British. 


t Chauth means “tribute,” calculated on the fourth part of the revenue. It 
was often commuted, as on this occasion, for a fixed sum, 


CHAPTER III. 


THE EARLY EXPERIENCE OF MR. HASTINGS IN INDIA—THE CON- 
DITION OF BENGAL. 


Tue general condition of the Company’s affairs in Bengal has 
been. recorded incidentally in the preceding chapter. We 
have seen how not only their fortunes but their very exist- 
ence seemed to hang on the arbitrary will of the Subahdar 
of the provinces in which they had located their factories. 
Under Ali Vardi Khan they had prospered greatly. That 
ruler had noticed how the revenues of the provinces rose and 
fell, according as the commerce of the European settlers 
prospered or languished. His necessities had given them 
power to fortify their chief settlement, and he had set his 
face steadily against molesting them. When one of his 
generals, Mustafé Khan, the same who, in 1745, had deserted 
him after the repulse of the second Maratha invasion, urged 
upon him the expulsion of the English from Bengal and the 
seizure of their property, and other influential members of 
his Court had supported Mustafa, Ali Vardi had answered, 
“What have these English done to me that I should use 
them ill? It is now difficult to extinguish the fire on land; 
but should the sea be in flames who could put them out?” 
There could not be a stronger testimony to the recognition 
by the Musalmén ruler of the basis on which the power of 
the English rested. To molest them would bring from across 
the seas hornets who would destroy them all. And who, in 
those early days in Bengal, possessed any knowledge at all 
about the strength and resources of the parént hornets’ nest ? 
To Ali Vardi and the thinking men of his Court it was clear, 
as it had been: clear to the Emperor Aurangzeb, that there 
was & power beyond their seas possessed of infinite resources, 
strong in the excellence of their ships, and, as had been proved 
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at Hugl{ at an earlier period, and in Southern India during 
the latter years of Alf Vardi’s viceroyalty, capable of per- 
forming marvels on land. His policy, then, during the whole 
period of his rule, had been, towards the English, a policy of 
peace and conciliation. 

It may be convenient to note here the factories possessed 
by the English in Bengal at the time when, in October, 1750, 
Mr. Hastings arrived in India. They were then precisely as 
they continued to be at the death of Ali Vardi, five years and 
a half later. The English had, as their chief settlement and 
the residence of the Governor, the town of Calcutta, formed 
of the three villages mentioned in the last chapter, and 
now constituting one city with a native population rapidly 
approaching four hundred thousand souls, huddled together 
in low mud huts, the soil round which became in the rainy 
season of the consistency of a bog. For themselves the 
English had built better quarters overlooking the river. 
These quarters were surrounded by a brick wall and some 
bastions, called by courtesy a fort, and this fort was occupied 
by about two hundred soldiers, most of them sipihis. The 
Governor, in 1756, was Mr. Roger Drake, a Quaker, and unfit 
ee every ground to administer a settlement during troublous 

imes, 

More to the west, about two miles south of Murshid4bdd, 
the Muhammadan capital of Bengal, was the town, then a 
very flourishing town, of Kasimbazdr.* Close to this town 
the English possessed a factory which they had, in a manner, 
fortified. The English affairs at this place were managed by 
a Council composed of the senior members of the service, 
presided over by the agent, who naturally was subordinate 
to the Governor and Council in Calcutta. The agent virtually 
represented British interests at the Court of the Subahdar. 

At Hugli the factory established in 1640 existed little 
more than in name. At Baleswar (Balasore) in Orisé, 
where the Danes and Dutch had settled, the English had 
established a factory in 1642; but it had suffered from the 
invasions of the Marathés, and in 1750 was decaying. The 
establishment at Pipli, made in 1684, had been abandoned 


cash change in the course of the Bhégirath{ river subsequently ruined 
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in consequence of the silting up of the river Subdndrekhé. 
There were, however, out-factories at Jagdié and Dékha. 

The emoluments sanctioned by the East India Company 
for their servants in India were absurdly small. The 
Governor, upon whom mainly devolved the responsibilities of 
administration, received but £800 a year. The members of 
his Council received salaries ranging from £40 to £100 
annually, the senior merchants £40, the junior merchants 
£30, factors £15, and writers only £5. But these salaries 
must be regarded simply as retaining fees, for the Company 
permitted their servants to trade privately, and the profits 
of such trade was often very great indeed. The system of 
taking presents from natives of position had not then been 
forbidden, and in many cases it was largely taken advantage 
of. It must be added that in addition to the salaries men- 
tioned above, the Company allowed their servants free rations 
and a sufficient supply of madeira for their individual con- 
sumption. Promotion was generally very rapid, and to a 
man of marked ability the position was one not only full of 
hope, but was bound to ensure ultimate fortune. 

Mr. Hastings reached Calcutta on the 8th of October, 1750, 
the Governor being then Mr. Drake; Mr. Watts the agent at 
Késimbazaér; Mr. Boddom agent at Baleswar; Mr. Amyatt 
was at Jagdia; and Mr. Richard Beecher at Dakhé. Hastings 
remained two full years in Caleutta attached to the secretariat 
department. His duties consisted in assisting to keep the 
books of the Company, in superintending and ordering the 
warehousing of the goods for export, and in attending to all 
the details comprehended in the routine of clerkly work. He 
managed, however, to devote a fair portion of his time to the 
study of the Bengali language, which he learned to speak 
with facility. His contact with the ruling race, in the 
exercise of his official work, enabled him to attain likewise 
some knowledge of Urdu and of Persian. It must be remem- 
bered that, under the rule of the Muhammadan Viceroys, 
whilst Persian was the language of the Court,'Urdu, a bastard 
compound of Persian and Hindi, was spoken generally by 
the commonalty outside of Bengal. There are but few 
details of the more than two years’ sojourn of Mr. Hastings 
in Calcutta at this early period. It has been said that he 
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left no record himself, and in his after-life he rarely referred 
to those days of apprenticeship. Probably there was nothing 
to record. Secure of the friendship of Ali Vardi, the English 
in Calcutta could only watch with anxiety, but without any 
power to interfere, the course of events in Bengal, Bihér, and 
Orisa. Whilst Mr. Hastings was engaged in his plodding 
duties within the fort between 1750 and 1754, Ali Vardi was 
occupied in suppressing the rebellion of his grandson, in 
making a final settlement with the Mardthas regarding Orisa, 
and in making sure the succession. We can imagine the 
reports, brought by native dealers or received from Mr. Watts 
from Kédsimbazdr, regarding the changing fortunes of the 
Subahdar and his family; the dread expressed lest Ali Vardi 
should die; the hope that his successor might be a man of 
the stamp of his eldest son-in-law, then living. But the 
English could but watch, and hope, and fear. The daily 
warehousing must still goon. There was but the dull life of 
daily routine. Small wonder, then, that the record of this period 
of Mr. Hastings’ life should show little more than a blank. 

At this period the silk industry in Bengal and Bihér oceu- 
pied largely the attention of the governing Council, and after 
due consideration it was decided, at the close of 1753, to 
despatch Mr. Hastings to Kdsimbazdr, under the orders of 
Mr. Watts and his Council, thence to proceed into the interior 
—as it was then called—to establish at a fitting place an 
aurang, or “‘silk-factory.” Hastings proceeded thither early 
in 1754, and he was there in 1756, when, on the 9th of April, 
the death of Ali Vardi Khén and the succession of Sirdju’d 
daulah changed the peaceful aspect of affairs. 

At the aurang Mr. Hastings’ life was to a great extent 
a life of isolation. He consorted chiefly with the natives of 
the province, making occasional visits to Késimbazér and to a 
factory established by the Dutch in the neighbourhood, under 
the superintendence of Mr. Vynett. Such a life, far from 
being injurious, contributed probably, in a measure, to his 
future success. He learned to understand thoroughly the 
character of the people, their gentle ways, their devotion to 
their families, their superstitions, the mixture of simplicity 


and cunning which characterized them, their geniality and 
their humour. There it waa tan that ha aannivad thet nawfnab 
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mastery of the native dialects which stood him in good stead 
throughout his career. For a man possessing a clear head 
and a strong character it was an excellent school. 

Whilst Mr. Hastings was engaged in this district work 
his promotion still went on, and in 1755 he became a member 
of Mr. Watts’s Council, but he was not at Késimbazar when 
the event occurred which was to affect, in a very remarkable 
manner, the fortunes of the English in India. 

A few weeks before his accession to the masnad the 
nominated successor to Ali Vardi Khan, the Nawwab Siraju’d 
daulah, had sent to Calcutta to demand the surrender of 
one Kishn Ballabh, a wealthy Hindu, who had been his uncle’s 
deputy in the government of Dakha, but who, proceeding on 
leave to Murshiddbad, had fled thence on receiving intimation 
of the intention of Sirdju’d daulah to confiscate his property, 
and had taken refuge, with the permission of Mr. Drake, 
in Caleutta. The first messenger despatched by Siraju’d 
daulah brought with him neither letter nor credentials, and 
Mr. Drake declined to acknowledge him. This proceeding 
deeply mortified Siraju’d daulah, and he took advantage of 
some slight increase to the fortifications of Calcutta, made 
hastily on the receipt of the news that a rupture between 
France and England was imminent, to write to Mr. Drake to 
insist, not only that he would not proceed with the fortifica- 
tions, but that he should demolish those he had already 
constructed. Siraju’d daulah was on his way at the head of 
his army to attack his cousin, Shaukat Jang, Nawwab of 
Parnié, of whom he was jealous, when he received a letter 
from Mr. Drake explaining that the new fortifications were 
very slight, and were intended only as a precaution against 
a possible attack of the French. This reply so irritated the 
young Subahdar—for such he had now become—that he 
stopped his march on Parnié; sent a message to Mr. Drake 
threatening him and the English with annihilation for 
harbouring State offenders and disobeying his orders; de- 
spatched one of his generals, Raji Dulab Ram, with three 
thousand men against Kaésimbazar, and followed leisurely to 
Murshidabad. 

Dulab Rém appeared before the factory of Kasimbazar on 
the 22nd of May, and at once invested it. But he committed 
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no further hostilities until, on the 1st of June, he was joined 
by the Subahdar, with the main body of the army. The 
senior officer of the fort, Mr. Watts, was not inclined to offer 
resistance to a serious attack. In fact, the defences were 
of the slightest description. The factory consisted of a quad- 
rangle, with small bastions at the corners; the curtains,” 
which were built round ranges of warehouses, of which they 
formed the exterior wall, were only three feet thick; there 
was neither ditch nor outer defence, and the factory was 
surrounded by buildings which overlooked it, at a distance 
of about a hundred yards. The garrison consisted of forty- 
four regular soldiers, of whom twenty were Portuguese, and 
several Dutchmen, and two hundred and fifty native match- 
lockmen. There was but one officer, Lieutenant Elliot. 
The guns in the factory were of small calibre, the carriages 
were more or less decayed, and the ammunition did not 
exceed six hundred rounds. 

Notwithstanding that the defences of Kasimbazdér were 
so weak, Mr. Drake, who was shortly afterwards to dis- 
tinguish himself by a dastardly flight from Calcutta, wrote, 
in reply to a demand for assistance, to the effect that they 
were sufficient for the purpose required; that the garrison 
was to make the best defence possible, and was only to 
retreat should it find the place untenable. But this reply 
never reached the garrison. Mr. Watts, who was a capable 
man, rightly deemed that the place was not defensible, 
and that an attempt to maintain it would not only be 
useless, but might damage greatly the fortunes of the 
English. Mr. Hastings was absent at his silk manufactory, 
and could not therefore exchange opinions with his chief. 
But it would seem, from a curious minute amongst his 
papers in the British Museum, that he regarded Mr. Watts's 
conduct as pusillanimous and abject. The Subahdar, on 
his arrival, had summoned that gentleman to surrender. 
Watts hesitated at first, but receiving a letter from Réjé 
_ Dulab Ram assuring him of his safety, he proceeded to 

the Subahdar’s camp, accompanied by the surgeon, Mr. 
* For the benefit of the reader unversed in military terms, I may state 


that the “curtain” represents that part of @ rampart which connects two 
contiguous bastions. 
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Forth. In the volume referred to, Mr. Hastings states 
that Mr. Watts appeared before the Subahdar “ with his 
hands tied by a handkerchief.” This abjectness did not, 
however, secure him from the reproaches of the ‘young chief; 
nor from being compelled to sign a muchalka, or “bond,” to 
the effect that within fifteen days the new works recently 
erected at Calcutta should be destroyed ; that the recalcitrant 
servants of the Subahdar should be given up; and that the 
moneys alleged to have been illegally made by the abuse of 
the trade-passes granted to the Company should be refunded. 
This bond was signed by Watts and two members of his 
Council. The factory was then surrendered; but the Euro- 
peang were placed in confinement, and treated with so much 
harshness that the only officer among them, Lieutenant 
Elliot, unable to bear the humiliation, shot himself. 

The aurang at which Mr. Hastings happened to be at the 
time proved no protection to him. He was taken prisoner 
and brought into Murshidabad. But the time he had spent 
in his solitary life had not been wasted. His knowledge of 
the languages, his cultivated intellect, and his generous 
instincts, had made him many friends among the natives 
generally, and amongst the less prejudiced nobles of the 
Subahdar’s Court in particular. The same qualities had 
procured for him likewise the friendship and regards of Mr. 
Vynett, already referred to, the Dutch agent of a small 
factory in the vicinity, near the village of Kahénpur. By the 
intercession of these influential friends Hastings was released 
from arrest, and permitted to proceed whither he would.* 

Meanwhile great events had happened. The story of the 
Subahdar’s march on Calcutta, his investment of that town, 
the disgraceful flight of the leading members of the adminis- 
tration, the weak defence, and finally the capture and the 
treatment of the captured, are too well known to need further 
mention here. In the interval the news of the capture of 
Kasimbazaér had reached Madras. The Government of that 
presidency immediately despatched to the Hugli a detachment 
of two hundred and thirty troops, under Major Kilpatrick. 
This detachment had been sent from England to provide for 
any disturbances which the then expected death of Ali Vardi 

# See Calcutta Review for October, 1877. Mr. Beveridge’s article. 
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Khén might occasion. But for some reason the detachment 
had been detained at Madras until the news arrived that 
the new Subahdar had taken Késimbazér. This news reached 
Madras on the 15th of July. On the 20th, Major Kilpatrick 
and his men sailed in the Delaware, a ship belonging to the 
Company, and anchored off Falté, a large village opposite 
the mouth of the Damudar river and then the site of a 
Dutch factory, on the 2nd of August. 

Between that date and December there arrived at that 
village English refugees from the various factories, till then 
held for the East India Company. Thither came Mr. 
Boddom, the Company’s agent at Baleswar, accompanied 
by two other gentlemen, and twenty-five English soldiers, 
commanded by Ensign Carstairs; Mr. Amyatt, the agent at 
Jagdia, and with him four members of the Civil Service, 
Messrs. Pleydell, Verelst,* Smith, and Hay, escorted by 
twenty English soldiers under the command of Ensign 
Grainger Muir; from Dakha, the agent of that factory, Mr. 
Richard Beecher, with Lieutenant Cudmore and six other 
gentlemen, three ladies, and twenty-four soldiers; t the re- 
fugees from Calcutta; and, finally, Mr. Warren Hastings. 

The immediate want of the time was soldiers. The raw 
material for supplying such a want was ready to hand at 
Falta, and neither our own countrymen nor their comrades, 
Armenians, Portuguese, the mixed race, and others, showed 
any feeling but one of alacrity in responding to the call made 
to them. Two corps were at once formed: the one composed 
of those who had served in the Calcutta militia, the Portu- 
guese, the Armenians, and the mixed race constituting one; 
the other, comprising the members of the Civil Service, the 
superior class of Europeans, constituting a separate company. 
Amongst the latter was Mr. Hastings. To his adventures 
since reaching Murshidébéd we must now turn. 

After having been released from arrest by the intercession 
of Mr. Vynett and others, Hastings had opened at Mur- 
shidabéd a correspondence with Mr. Drake at Falté. He had 

* Afterwards Lord Clive’s successor in the government of Bengal. 

+ The arrivals from Dékhé had been made prisoners at that station, but 
had been treated with consideration, and ultimately made over to the agent 


of the Freneh factory there. The French pleaded so strongly on their behalf 
that wltimately all of them were allowed to proceed to Falta. 
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as a companion another Englishman, who had been similarly 
set free, a Mr. Chambers ; and, shortly afterwards, he was able 
occasionally to see Mr. Holwell and some of the prisoners 
made at Calcutta, but sent to his own capital by the 
Subahdar. Of this intercourse Mr. Holwell writes :— 


“We were not a little indebted to the obliging good-natured behaviour of 
Messrs. Hastings and Chambers, who gave us as much of their company as 
they could. They had obtained their liberty by the French and Dutch chiefs 
becoming bail for their appearance. This security was often tendered for us, 


but without effect.” 


Mr. Drake had written to Hastings to urge him to obtain 
from the Subahdar an order to the native villagers near 
Falté to supply the refugees at that place with provisions. 
But Hastings deemed it as unwise as useless to approach 
the young prince in his then exalted attitude. He became, 
however, the medium of correspondence between the powerful 
Sett connection—the leading bankers of Murshidabad, who, 
watched by the Subahdar that he might seize an early 
opportunity to plunder them, in return hated and dreaded 
him—and the English at Falté. This correspondence en- 
tailed, however, many dangers, and caused so much suspicion, 
that Hastings, foreseeing the probable result of a further 
stay at the Subahdayr’s Court, found it necessary to decamp. 
One evening, therefore, he made a rapid journey to the 
fortress of Chandr on the Ganges, and, embarking there on 
a native boat, descended the river, and ultimately joined his 
countrymen at Falta. 

There was little to occupy the time of the refugees but 
drill. They were at Falta, expecting the reinforcements 
which were being organized at Madras to sail, under Clive and 
Watson, for the recovery of their factories. But week suc- 
ceeded week and they came not. One could not spend the 
whole day in drill; and fortunately the presence of the ladies 
who had escaped from Calcutta, from Dékha, and other 
factories, afforded consolation. Amongst these was the widow 
of a Captain Campbell, of the Company’s service, and she, 
by her sweet manners and genial sympathy, attracted the 
attention of Mr. Hastings. He soon became engaged to her, 


and after Calcutta had been recovered, and the Subahdar, 
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having received his first great lesson in war from Clive, had 
begun his retreat towards his capital, he married her. 

Mr. Hastings took part as a volunteer in the advance of 
the British troops under Clive and Watson at the end of 
December, 1756, which resulted in the recapture of Calcutta, 
January 2, 1757, and the beating up of the Subahdar’s camp 
from Kéasipur on the 4th of February following. He was 
near to Clive during that marvellous awakening which, on 
that second occasion, called forth all the energies of that 
daring and cool-headed leader. Subsequently, when it had 
become clear that nothing more for the moment was to be 
apprehended from the Subahdar, Hastings re-entered upon 
his civil duties. He remained in Calcutta in the perform- 
ance of these until the relations of Clive with the Subahdar 
caused so great a tension as to require, in the opinion of the 
Englishman, a recourse to the arbitrament of the sword. 
He accompanied the English force in that memorable cam- 
paign which found its solution at Plassey. After that battle 
Clive directed Hastings to proceed to Murshidabad to act as 
assistant to Mr. Scrafton, whom he had nominated to be the 
English representative at the Court of the newly-appointed 
Subahdar, Mir Jéfar Ali Khan. In the interval, Hastings, 
as has been noted above, had married Mrs. Campbell. 


CHAPTER IV. 


MR. HASTINGS AT MURSH{DABAD. 


Mr. anD Mrs. Hastinas proceeded to Kasimbazér towards 
the close of 1757. He was, as has already been said, to act 
as second in the Council to Mr. Scrafton, the third member 
being Mr. Sykes. But he did not long remain only second. 
At the end of 1759, he received from Clive and the Calcutta 
Council his formal nomination to be Resident at the Court 
of Mir Jafar, the duties attaching to which office he had 
performed since July or August, 1758. 

What his life was at Kaésimbazér may be gathered from 
a letter which he wrote to his old patron, Mr. Chiswick,* 
towards the end of 1758. 


“T have received,” he writes, “your favour of the 23rd of January, 1758, 
and am greatly obliged to you for the generous concern you express for my 
welfare.” After condoling with his correspondent on the death of his wife, 
Hastings continues: “I was afraid the step I had taken in my marriage would 
not have appeared to you in the most prudent light. It is a very great 
addition to my happiness to find it has met your approbation. I told you 
when I first acquainted you with the news of my marriage, as every man 
would upon the same occasion, that I thought myself happy. I can now with 
much greater confidence repeat it, having, besides a great similarity in our 
dispositions, which I think must principally contribute to the happiness of 
the married state, experienced every good quality in my wife, which I always 
most wished for in a woman.” Referring then to the birth of two children, 
he thus describes the duties of his office: “I have already informed you of 
my appointment as second in Council at the factory of Kdsimbazdr. My 
partner, Mr. Sykes, is the third, and the business of the Company’s investment 
has been principally carried on through our hands since the late revolution. 
The beginning of last August produced another change in my situation. I 
have since that time resided at the station in the quality of agent for the 


* The name of the addressee is written ‘“ Creswick,” bat the nature of the 
contents leaves no doubt in my mind that Mr. Chiswick, who succeeded his 
uncle in his guardianship when he was at Westminster, is intended. 
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Company’s transactions with Government, which, if not the most profitable, 
is one of the most creditable employs in the service. I still retain the post of 
second Export Warehouse-keeper at Késimbazdr, where my family have con- 
tinued to reside from my appointment to this place. I have met with con- 
siderable advantages in trade; if I live, and any fresh troubles commence in 
the country, I promise myself, with the blessing of God on my endeavours, a 
rapid return to my own country. One very remarkable event has happened 
since my last, in these parts: a very strong and noble fortification has been 
erecting in Calcutta,* the outworks of which will be finished, I hope, in 
another twelvemonth. I forgot whether I informed you that one of the 
articles of the treaty with the Nawwdb was, that the Company should possess 
a large tract of land to the southwards of Calcutta, paying the customary rents 
to the King’s treasury. This acquisition, I hope, will be confirmed in a few 
days by a patent granted to the Company in the King’s name, this having been 
the subject of the negotiations with the Darbar for the two months past. As 
the management of this affair has been entrusted principally to my care, and 
there is the greatest appearance of its terminating greatly to the advantage of 
the Company, I hope it may be a means of recommending me to your notice. 
My wife begs leave to present her respects to you, and joins me in the warmest 
wishes for your and your family’s health and happiness.” 


The happiness so touchingly described in the letter from 
which I have quoted so largely was not to be of long duration. 
One child, a daughter, born on the 5th of October, 1758, was 
carried off by a sudden fit of sickness on the twenty-third 
day after her birth, before she had received a name. The 
other child, a boy, called George, never very strong, was sent 
to England, under the care of Mr. Sykes, in 1761, and arrived 
there in August of that year. He lived but three years longer, 
and the first news which greeted Hastings on his arrival in 
England, in 1765, was that of the death of his only son. 
His wife had been taken even earlier. The inscription on her 
tomb at Barhémpur,+ seven miles from Murshidabad, records 
her death as having occurred on the 11th of July, 1759. It 
seems certain that there is a slight inaccuracy in the month, 
for we find Hastings, when writing to Clive in a letter dated 
the 4th of July, referring to the death of his wife as having 
occurred previously. The expression in this letter, ‘ you 
have, I doubt not, heard of the misfortune which hus befallen 


* Alluding to the erection, by Clive, of the still existing Fort William. 

+ Barhémpur, properly Brahmapur, was the first substantial military 
station in Central Bengal. The site was selected in 1757, after the battle of 
Plassey, and the barracks were commenced that year. They took two years 
to build, but were not completely finished till 1767. 
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me in the loss of my wife,” would seem to point, considering 
the distance and the slow methods of communication in 
those days, to the fact that Mrs. Hastings died in June, 
probably towards the end of that month. 

Before her death, Mrs. Hastings had had the satisfaction 
of seeing the appointment of her husband to be Resident 
at Murshidébdd. This event, though not, as I have said, 
formally announced till the end of 1759, really took place in 
August of the previous year. On the 12th of that month we 
find Hastings writing to Clive as follows :— 

“Mr. Watts acquainted me when he was at this place” [Kdsimbazdr] 

“that he had orders from the Board of Calcutta to appoint me as Resident 
for the Company at Murshiddébdd in the room of Mr. Scrafton, who has 
accordingly delivered over the management of the affairs of this place to my 
charge.” 
Adding that he had been introduced to the Nawwab and the 
principal persons of the city, but that, to obtain the neces- 
sary credit and influence, he desired to be furnished with 
letters from Clive himself to those persons, Hastings thus 
concluded his letter— 

“As I look upon myself to be indebted principally to you for being 
elevated to this office, of whatever advantage it may prove to me with 
respect to my own plivate interests, I think it incumbent on me to make 
my sincere acknowledgments to you for your favourable intentions therein, 
which I cannot do better than by a constant attention to the business entrusted 
to my charge, and my earnest endeavours to promote the interests of the 
Company as far as my capacity will enable me, in which I hope I shall have 
the good fortune to meet with your approval.” 

Clive responded favourably, and sent him the letters he 
had asked for. 

It is necessary to state here that shortly before Mr. 
Hastings had relieved Mr. Scrafton of his duties, there had 
occurred in the government of the Subahdar an event 
which in the present day would be called a crisis. It 
happened in this wise. After the battle of Plassey the new 
Subahdar, Mir Jafar, unable at the moment to disburse to 
the English the sums they required and which he had agreed 
to pay, had given them assignments on the revenues of the 
districts of Bardwan, Nady4, and Hugli. When, on the due 
date of these assignments, the Calcutta Council realized that 
only under great pressure the amounts would be paid, they 
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nominated an astute Brahman, named Nandkumér, to be 
their agent for the collection; invested him with full powers ; 
and assisted him with police in English pay ; on the condition 
that he, Nandkumér, should make himself responsible for 
the immediate payment to the Company of the full amount 
due. But, whilst conferring such large powers on Nandkumér, 
the Calcutta Council omitted to inform either the Raja of 
Bardwan or their agent at Murshidébad of the full extent of 
those powers. It seems probable likewise that they did not 
apprise the Nawwab, for Clive, writing on the subject, in reply 
to a remonstrance from Hastings, states that the appoint- 
ment of Nandkumar had been settled at Murshidabad whilst 
he was there before he had any thought of askinge him 
(Hastings) to accept the management of the Darbar affairs, 
and that his reason for desiring that the money should be 
paid at Hugli was to avoid giving the Nawwab and the great 
men about him umbrage in seeing such large sums coming 
into the treasury and then sent out again for the use of the 
English. However this may be, it is clear that Nandkumar, 
whilst keeping his engagements with the English, exercised 
so much rapacity that the Diwan, Raja Dulab Ram, remon- 
strated most strongly with him. Then Nandkumér, strong 
in the support of Calcutta, began to intrigue at Murshidabad 
for the removal of the to him obnoxious Minister. He 
succeeded so well that the Nawwab removed Dulab Ram and 
nominated a more pliable politician, Rajé Raj Ballabh, in his 
place. 

Mr. Hastings was ignorant of the arrangements which 
had been made for the collection of the revenues of Bardwan, 
Nadya, and Hugli when he succeeded Mr. Scrafton. Thereto- 
fore it had been the rule that the English Resident should 
exercise @ general superintendence, in communication with 
the Diw4n, over the collection of the revenues of the several 
districts. Hastings was first apprised of the change which 
had been made, by a letter from his predecessor, Mr. Scrafton, 
dated Calcutta, 25th August, which ran thus :— 


“T am vexed when I write to you that Nandkumdr is appointed Collector 
of the revenues of Bardwdn, Nadyd, and Huglf, by the Committee. This 
takes Bardwdn and Nadyé out of your power; you will have nothing more 
to do than collect for the other balances.” 
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Véry much annoyed, Hastings wrote on the 7th of Sep- 
tember to Clive. The latter replied in the manner I have 
noted above. A little later occurred the crisis of which I 
have mentioned. Then, for the moment, the matter ended. 
But it is proper to add that, however impressed with the 
abilities of Nandkumér Clive may have been at that period, 
subsequent and more intimate association with him entirely 
removed that sentiment, for at a later period (1765) we find 
him writing to General Carnac, recording his conviction that 
Nandkumar would 


‘‘do no honour either to the Nawwdb or the Company in any great or 
eminent post, which he was never fitted or designed for; and I can give you 
unanswerable reasons against his being the principal person about the Nawwdb _ 
when I have the pleasure of seeing you.” 


The correspondence of Hastings with Clive shows that 
the former disapproved of the appointment of a man of the 
stamp of Nandkumar. He anticipated the judgment formed 
ultimately by Clive regarding the man. It is possible that 
an attempt made about this time to connect Nandkumar 
with a scheme for the assassination of Mir Jéfar, tended to 
excite the generous mind of Clive to exertions in favour of 
a man he knew to be unjustly accused, and he supported 
him with all his power, which was then supreme. But, 
at Murshidaébéd, in constant intercourse with the Nawwab, 
Hastings enjoyed larger opportunities of testing the action 
and examining the motives of the shrewd Brahman; and 
there can be no doubt that he formed a very mean opinion 
of both. This opinion was shared by the Nawwab. At a later 
period, when Mr. Hastings was occupying the highest posi- 
tion in the country, he referred, writing to the Court of 
Directors, to the opinion he had formed of the man in the 
days when he was Resident. 


“From the year 1759 to the day when I left Bengal in 1764 ” [September 
1, 1772], “I was engaged in a continued opposition to the interests and 
designs of that man” [Nandkumdr], “ because I judged him to be adverse to 
the interests of my employers.” 


Amongst the other matters to which Hastings gave his 
attention at this period was one affecting the title of the lands 
which had been assigned by the Nawwéb to the Hast India 
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Company. He ascertained that from some oversight these 
lands were held only by an unregistered grant from the 
Subahdar, whereas, to be held permanently and legally, it 
was requisite that the highest authority in the province 
should issue a patent, and that that patent should be entered 
in the great book recording all the tenures of land as the 
property of the Company. Neither of these conditions had 
been complied with. The mistake was at once rectified. As 
political matters turned out the error would not have pro- 
duced evil results, for, a few years later, the three provinces 
were once again, and for the last time, subjected to the 
arbitrament of the sword. But if that had not been the case, 
if peace had continued, it would have been within the reghts 
of the successor of Mir Jafar to have refused to acknowledge 
a cession for which no patent had been issued, and no trace 
of the transfer of which was to be iound in the State register. 

The relations between Mr. Hastings and the Subahdar 
were not disturbed so long as Clive remained in India. The 
two Englishmen knew thoroughly the character of Mir Jafar, 
his weaknesses, his real dread of the power which had made 
him, yet of the necessity he felt to lean onit for support. He 
required, however, a great deal of management. He would 
have shaken off the English yoke if he could have brought 
himself to believe that his efforts would be successful. He 
showed this very plainly in October and November, 1759, 
when the Dutch, with his secret concurrence, made a great 
effort to oust the English from their supremacy. But, 
fortunately, he was a man who took too long to make up his 
mind to be able to act with decision. In the second chapter 
of this book I have shown how, on a mentorable occasion, he 
displayed this slowness of resolution when acting as chief 
general of Ali Vardi Khén. He gave another proof of it at 
Plassey, puzzling Clive by his caution; and, as Subahdar, he 
displayed it in all his larger dealings with the English. To 
manage him required, on the part of the Resident, a great 
exercise of tact, and fortunately, in Mr. Hastings, there was 
present a man who possessed that fine quality in perfection. 
Mir Jéfar was in constant want of money. He had paid very 
large sums indeed to the English, and his treasury was often 
empty. To test the validity of the demands he was con- 
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stantly making, Mr. Hastings at last made a thorough 
examination of the debtor and creditor account between the 
two principals, and discovered, to his surprise, that it stood in 
favour of Mir Jafar. Large collections of English dues passed 
through his hands as Resident. Instantly he demanded and 
obtained the permission of Clive to pay over a lakh, then 
more than £10,000, to the Nawwab, and, shortly afterwards, 
on the requisition of Mir Jafar, paid in a second on his own 
responsibility, leaving the Company still a debtor. 

The events occurring in his immediate vicinity had long 
since convinced Mir Jafar that, but for the support of the 
English, and especially of Clive and Hastings, his life was 
not worth a month’s purchase. No man knew this better 
than Hastings, and it formed one of the reasons which 
induced him, in August, 1759, to write to Clive and urge him 
to remain in India. Mir Jafar was worn out; his son and 
projected successor, Miran, was one of the worst of men. No 
one could look for the continuation of peace and security 
beyond the death of Mir Jafar. Clive was thoroughly 
cognizant of the danger of the situation. Writing to 
Hastings on the 2lst of September, in reply to his letter of 
the previous August (1759), he says: 


“Mir J&far’s days of folly are without number, and he had long before 
this slept with his fathers, if the dread of our power and resentment had not 
been his only security. Sooner or later, I am persuaded the worthless young 
dog” [his son Miran] “ will attempt his father’s overthrow. How often have I 
advised the old fool against putting too much power into the hands of his 
nearest relative. Tell him from me that Rajé Ballabh ” [the Diwan who, it will 
be remembered, had displaced Rdjé Dulab Rém] “is an aspiring, ambitious 
villain; and if he does not get him removed from his son’s presence he will 
push him to some violent and unnatural resolution.” 


It was the consciousness of the removal of the great 
security afforded by Clive’s presence in India that prompted 
Mir Jafar to exclaim, on his departure, that ‘‘it seemed as 
though the soul were departing from the body.” Never was 
a more striking truth uttered. On the departure of Clive, in 
February, 1760, disorder succeeded order, and unscrupulous 
plunder became the order of the day of his successors. 

Clive had selected Mr. Vansittart to succeed him as 
President of the Council, but Mr. Vansittart was at Madras, 
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and the chief place on his departure was filled by Mr. 
Holwell, Mr. Hastings remaining at Murshidébad. The othet 
members of the Calcutta Council were Mr. Sumner (at a 
later period an unworthy co-adjutor of Lord Clive in Bengal), 
Mr. McGuire, Mr. Culling Smith, Mr. Playdell, Colonel 
Calliaud, and Captain Yorke. The last but one of these 
commanded the army, then conducting operations, presently 
to be referred to, against the forces of the Shahzada, son of 
the titular Emperor, engaged in the invasion of Bihar. 

To Hastings at Murshidébid the change from a Clive 
to a Holwell was at once painfully perceptible. In dealing 
with Clive he had dealt with a master-mind, a man with a 
breadth of view, who comprehended at a glance all the points 
of a case, and who, though not always right in detail, never 
made a mistake in principle. Clive had given Hastings the 
largest powers, and had never interfered with the details 
of his action, recognizing always the soundness of the aims 
he put before himself. I have already noted how Hastings 
had, on his own authority, paid money due to the Nawwab, 
even when money was wanting in Calcutta, and how Clive 
had upheld him. The fact is that both these men recognized, 
and made it a cardinal point of their policy to recognize, 
that Mir Jafar was to be upheld as the figure-head until the 
time should come when, of necessity, probably on his death, 
the whole management, and the entire tenure of, the three 
provinces should devolve on the English, that is, on the 
English Crown.* 

The natures of Mr. Holwell and his colleagues were 
utterly unable to grasp these ideas. Their one notion was 
to grasp all they could; to use Mir Jéfar as a golden sack 
into which they could dip their hands at pleasure. The letters 
from Holwell to Mr. Hastings abound with demands for 
money. “Iam obliged,” he writes in one of them (6th of 
May, 1760), “to press your obtaining at least one lakh of 
rupees, and that you will send it down with the utmost 
expedition.” Hastings did all that lay in his power to render 
less pressing the demands he received on the treasury of 
the Nawwab, who was often himself in great stress, when 


* This policy was sketched by Chre in his fa let : 
the 7th of January, 1759. y Clive in his famous letter to Mr. Pitt, dated 
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an event came to his knowledge which changed his whole 
feelings with respect to Mir Jafar. He discovered, or, at 
least, was informed, on evidence which seemed to him clear, 
that the Nawwdb had caused to be murdered the daughters 
of Ali Vardi Khan, and other ladies of rank, some of them 
closely connected with himself by marriage, in the most 
barbarous manner. On making this discovery Hastings 
wrote to Calcutta, and after reporting the murders and 
expressing his horror of the crime, added— 


“T have hitherto been generally an advocate for the Nawwdb, whose 
extortions and oppressions I have attributed to the necessity of the times 
and the want of economy in his revenues, but if the charge against him be 
true, nd arguments can excuse or palliate so atrocious and complicated a 
villany, nor (forgive me, Sir, if I add) our supporting such a tyrant.” * 


Subsequent investigation proved that, although the ladies 
in question had been murdered, there was no absolute 
certainty that Mir Jéfar had any hand in the crime. Mr. 
Verelst, who was deputed to examine into the affair, came 
to the conclusion that the Nawwab’s part in the matter 
had been greatly exaggerated; that possibly he was free 
from all complicity. But the previous career of Mir Jafar 
proves that he would not have been deterred from such 
@ crime by any sentimental notions, had he thought that 
itg commission would in any way benefit him. In those 


* The murders were perpetrated at Dakha, by direct orders from Miran, 
son and nominated successor of Mir Jéfar. The victims were Ghasiti Begam, 
daughter of Ali Vard{ Khan, and widow of Shah Ahmad Jang; her sister, 
Aminé Begam, widow of Sayid Ahmad Khan and mother of Siraju’d daulah ; 
Muradu’d daulah, son of Kuli Khan, and adopted son of Shah Ahmad Jang; 
and Lutf-nl Nissah, widow of Siraju’d daulah, and her infant daughter. See 
“ Siyar-ul-Muthakerin,” vol. ii.; see also Elliott’s “ History,” vol. viii. pp. 
428, 429. The anthor of the “ Jami’u-t Tawarikh,” in the last-named, gives 
a further list of the men and women murdered by Miran. Regarding the 
deaths of the two sisters, Ghasiti and Amin, he adds the following story : 
“The two sisters, after bathing ard putting on clean clothes, cursed Miran, 
saying, ‘O God, we have done no harm to Miran, who, baying brought ruin 
on our family and deprived our brothers of their rights, is now about to put 
us to death. We pray that he may be struck dead by lightning for his crael 
deeds.’ The chronicler adds, “Their prayer was heard ; for Miran, after 
arriving in the vicinity of Hajipur, . . . a thunderbolt descended and struck 
him and his servant dead.” 

So far as I have been able to ascertain there is no record as to whether 
Miran obtained his father’s consent to these atrocities; but the incident of 
the death of Sirdju’d danlah, after Plassey, shows that, in such matters, Mir 
Jéfar was ever ready to give a free hand to his son. 
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days murder was one of sanctioned methods of Oriental 
politics. 

A month later an event occurred which put to the test 
the foresight of Mr. Hastings. Miran, the son and nomi- 
nated successor of Mir Jéfar, was struck dead by lightning. 
His death was a relief to every one, for, to use the language 
of Clive, he was so unworthy ‘‘as to make it almost unsafe 
trusting him with the succession.’ There were but two 
candidates for the vacant succession: the one a younger 
son of Mir Jafar, a boy of very tender age, whose interests 
were to be represented by a Hindu, Raja Raj Ballabh, the 
same who had succeeded Raji Dulab Rio as Diwan, a man 
supreme in intrigue, utterly unscrupulous, but clevef and 
quick-witted in the manner of his countrymen; and Mir 
Kasim Ali Khan, son-in-law of Mir Jaéfar, very clever, very 
unscrupulous, but a real patriot, one who recognized the 
evils under which his countrymen were living, and who 
saw, or believed he saw, that it required only firmness and 
strength of character to remove them. Although, when 
occasion required, Mir Kasim could stoop to endeavour to 
ingratiate himself with those who, he foresaw, must ulti- 
mately become his enemies, he had a very courageous spirit, 
and in firmness of resolution was surpassed by no man. 
The respective merits of the two candidates may be described 
in a phrase: the one was an intriguer of the closet, the 
other a man of action; both, I have said, were alike un- 
scrupulous. 

It devolved upon Hastings to select the one of the two 
whom he might consider the most fitted to be nominated 
Prime Minister. At Murshidébéd he had had many oppor- 
tunities of judging both men; and, in his letter to Mr. 
Holwell, comparing their merits, he gave a decided preference 
to Mir Késim. Mir Késim consequently was appointed, and 
it is not too much to say that if, after his subsequent acces- 
sion, the affairs of the Company had been conducted by even 
an approach to common honesty, the choice would have 
proved a happy one alike for the natives and the settlers. 
As it was, the action of the Caleutta Council precipitated the 
crisis which Clive, as he explained in his already quoted 
letter to Mr. Pitt, had distinctly foreseen. 
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Almost immediately after the selection of Mir Kasim 
there followed an event pregnant with important conse- 
quences to both races. As soon as if was known at Murshi- 
dabad that the new Governor, Mr. Vansittart, was expected 
daily at Calcutta (August, 1760), Mir Jafar, who had accepted 
Mir Késim as the presumptive heir to the Subahdari, 
despatched that nobleman to Calcutta to welcome the new 
Governor, and to arrange with him some matters kept in 
abeyance pending his arrival. Once in the presence of the 
Calcutta Council, Mir Kasim, a man of great shrewdness and 
ability, read their characters as an open book, realized that 
they were thirsting for money, and eventually persuaded 
them that he was eminently fitted not only to succeed, but 
to disflace Mir Jafar. Accordingly, on the 27th of Sep- 
tember, the Special Committee, which constituted the 
executive of the Calcutta Council, and which was composed 
of the men whose names I have given in a previous page, 
Mr. Playdell excepted, entered into a personal treaty with 
Mir Jafar’s representative, by which it was agreed: (1) That 
Mir Kasim should be nominated Deputy to the Subahdar, 
and possess the whole power and influence of the administra- 
tion; (2) that during his own lifetime, Mir Jéfar should still 
enjoy the personal advantages and rank and honours of the 
Subahdari, with a liberal allowance for his state and mainte- 
nance; (3) that Mir Kasim should receive the support of the 
English, and, when required, the aid of their forces; (4) that 
all the arrears of payments due by Mir Jafar should be 
promptly discharged, and that to ensure such result, the 
districts of Bardwan, Mednipur, and Chitragéon should be 
assigned to the Company, who were to sustain the losses or 
realize the profits that might accrue from the difference 
between revenues of those districts actually obtained, and 
the sums for which they were given in assignment. Other 
advantages to the Company were stipulated: Mir Kasim was 
to redeem without delay, by money payments, a quantity of 
jewels which Mir Jafar had pledged to the Company; he was 
to allow the Company to purchase, free of duty, one-half of 
the chunam produced at Silhat for three years (a most 
profitable concession); measures for peace or war with the 
Shéhzaédé, son of the Emperor, and the means to obtain that 
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end, were ‘“‘to be weighed in the scale of reason” between 
the contracting parties, ‘“‘and it shall be so contrived by our 
joint counsels that he be removed from this country, nor 
suffered to get any footing in it.” * 

There were other conditions of a lighter character, not 
committed to paper; but there was one more weighty, and 
which probably exercised great influence with the members 
of the Special Committee. Mir Kaésim promised verbally to 
pay to those members, as soon as he should be securely 
seated on the masnad—for no doubt was entertained but that 
Mir Jafar would decline to accept the proffered situation— 
the following sums: to Mr. Vansittart, 500,000 rupees; to 
Mr. Holwell, 270,000; to Mr. Sumner, 255,000; to Mr. 
McGuire, 255,000; to Colonel Calliaud, 200,000; to Mr. 
Culling Smith, 134,000; to Captain Yorke, 134,000. It is 
due to add that Colonel Calliaud refused to accept his share, 
and left for England before any portion of the total payment 
had been disbursed. Mir Kasim, however, paid it to Mr. 
Vansittart, and that gentleman -transmitted it to Colonel 
Calliaud’s agents in England, so that ultimately he profited 
by the disgraceful transaction. 

Whilst these transactions were going on, Mr. Hastings 
remained at his post at Murshidébad. Some months earlier 
he would have started with horror at the idea of despoiling, 
in so barefaced a manner, the Prince to whom he was 
accredited, and to whom the English were bound by the 
most solemn obligations. But Mr. Hastings had never been 
able to eradicate the conviction that the wholesale massacres 
of the inoffending ladies, perpetrated at Dékhé by Miran, had 
been sanctioned by Mir Jéfar, and he shrank with horror 
from the intercourse with him which his position required. 
He hailed then the revolution which replaced him by Mir 
Kasim. It did not devolve upon him, however, to acquaint 
- the old Subahdar with the result of Mir Késim’s mission. 
Mr. Vansittart resolved to undertake that duty himself. 
Accordingly, he proceeded to Murshidébdéd three days after 
the signing of the treaty, reached Kasimbazaér on the 14th 
of October, and the following day received the visit of Mir 
Jafar. The task of a man of a sensitive nature who has to 

* Text of the treaty, ss shown in Vansittart’s “ Narrative.” 
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break to a sovereign Prince—and the Subahdars of Bengal were 
virtually sovereigns—that he must dethrone him, cannot but 
be very painful. Such a nature Mr. Vansittart probably 
had; for, when he had enumerated to Mir Jafar all the com- 
plaints which the English had against him, and the old man, 
acknowledging them all, promised, in a submissive manner, 
to initiate sweeping reforms and to introduce any measures 
the English might consider necessary, Mr. Vansittart, touched 
to the quick, wavered, and confined himself to recommending 
to the notice of the Subahdar Mir Kasim as a man who was 
the most fitting minister to aid him in the reforms he had 
indicated. Instead of taking the hint, Mir Jafar, on return- 
ing to his palace, appointed as his Ministers three Hindus 
who were the personal enemies of Mir Kasim. These men 
so excited his fears of Mir Kasim that at a third* interview 
with Mr. Vansittart, held on the evening of the 18th, that 
gentleman had to employ the utmost persuasion to induce 
the Subahdar to receive Mir Kasim, and, when at last the 
latter was summoned to the presence, the Subahdar received 
him with every sign of dislike and jealousy. 

It remained, then, to Mr. Vansittart to acquaint Mir Jafar 
with the resolutions affecting him contained in the Calcutta 
treaty with Mir Kasim. These conditions were left with him, 
and he was given one day, the 19th, to consider them. When, 
on the very early morning of the 20th, no reply had been 
received by the English Governor, Colonel Calliaud, by Mr. 
Vansittart’s order, crossed the river with a detachment of 
British force fresh from the campaign in Bihar, joined the 
troops commanded by Mir Kasim, and surrounded the 
Subahdar’s palace. Calliaud then despatched to the Subah- 
dar, by the hands of Messrs. Hastings and Lushington, a 
letter with which he had been provided, written by Mr. 
Vansittart, in which Mir Jafar was required to dismiss his 
three favourites, and to resign the entire administration to 
Mir Késim as his deputy and ultimate successor. In a 
paroxysm of rage Mir Jafar refused to comply, declaring 
that he would resist to the last rather than accept Mir Kasim 
in the double capacity. But Hastings and Lushington soon 
convinced him of his utter powerlessness. Even then he 


* There was 8 second interview on the 16th, but it was purely formal. 
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would have nothing to say to the proposal that was made 
to him. ‘‘IfIam to be shorn of authority,” he said in so 
many words, ‘‘I will not remain here to be at the tender 
mercies of Mir Késim. No; let him have the whole power, 
and I will retire to a place under the protection of the 
English. Send me to Salar Jang * (Lord Clive); he will do 
me justice, or will let me go to Makka.” This proposal was 
accepted ; Mir Jafar quitted the palace to become the guest 
of Colonel Calliaud. Calliaud conducted him on board a 
state-barge, on which, in accordance with his insistence, an 
English soldier was placed as sentry. The following morn- 
ing he started for Calcutta, escorted by a company of English 
soldiers and two companies of sipéhis. On his reaching 
Calcutta, two houses at Chitpur, a suburb two and three- 
quarter miles from the capital, were placed at his disposal. 
In them he made his temporary home, receiving a liberal 
allowance settled on him by his successor. 

Meanwhile, as soon as it had become known that Mir 
Jafar had abdicated, the drums were beaten throughout 
Murshidabid in honour of Mir Kasim, and that nobleman 
was seated upon the vacated masnad and invested with all 
the insignia of the Subahdari, under the title of Nasiru-l 
Mulk Imtiyazu’d-daulah, Mir Muhammad Kasim Ali Khan, 
He then received the congratulations of the chiefs among 
the English, and began his very eventful reign. The date 
was the 20th of October, 1760. 

Amongst those who had approved of the change thus 
inaugurated was Mr. Hastings. He had lost, we have seen, 
all faith in Mir Jéfar; he believed in the good intentions 
of Mir Kasim. It is almost certain that if his counsels had 
guided the Calcutta Government during the days which 
followed the conclusion of the war with the Emperor, to be 
related in the next chapter, the immoral policy of that 
Government would not have driven Mir Kasim to appeal to 
arms. That policy would not have been pursued had the 
Calcutta Council remained constituted as it was when Clive 
left India. But, in August, 1761, a great displacement 
occurred. The Court of Directors, desirous of exercising 
discipline, replaced three councillors, men whose appetites 

* Literally, the “ Chief in Battle” (see Vansittart’s ‘‘ Narrative”). 
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for gain had been satiated by others, three of whom thirsted 
for rupees. It happened in this wise. Before Clive had 
quitted India he had despatched a letter to the Court of 
Directors, signed by himself and four of his councillors, 
Messrs. Holwell, Sumner, McGuire, and Playdell, which 
charged them in language which, though true, they had 
the right to regard as intemperate, with harsh treatment of 
their servants in India; with using language regarding them 
alike unjust and unworthy; with exercising jobbery and 
favouritism. Furious at receiving such home truths, the 
Court resolved to punish the writers as severely as they 
could. Clive and Holwell were out of their reach; but 
Summer, McGuire, and Playdell were in India. These, with 
one stroke of the pen, they removed from their offices and 
ordered to England. The action may have been just, but it 
was unfortunate. The three men in question were prepared 
to support Mr. Vansittart, who was in favour of an honest 
and temperate policy. They were succeeded by four gentle- 
men, Messrs. Cartier, Johnstone, Hay, and Hastings, the three 
first of whom, remembering how three of their predecessors. 
had enriched themselves by the support they had given to 
Mir Kasim, thought only how to profit by a similar transac- 
tion, to be brought about by their policy. They therefore 
at once entered upon a policy of plunder; of so oppressing 
Mir Kasim as to force him to revolt. But before I relate how 
it came to be in their power to effect a new revolution, it is 
necessary, for the full understanding of the situation, to 
record that war with the Emperor, which, beginning shortly 
before the departure of Clive, was brought to a successful 
issue a few months before that change in the Government 
of Calcutta to which I have just adverted. 


CHAPTER V. 


THE INVASION OF BIHAR BY THE SHAHZADA (AFTERWARDS THE 
EMPEROR SHAH ALAM)—MR. HASTINGS JOINS THE CALCUTTA 
COUNCIL. 


I stateD a few pages back that the hostilities caused by 
invasion of the province of Bihar would be dealt with in this 
chapter. The reference will be as brief as may be consistent 
with the necessity of bringing the reader in touch with those 
external politics which contributed very greatly to sow dissen- 
sions between the Subahdar of the three provinces and the 
English. 

Towards the close of 1759, before Clive had quitted India, 
the eldest son of the Emperor, afterwards known as Shah 
Alam, writhing under the restraints placed on him by his 
father’s Prime Minister, had escaped into Rohilkhand, and 
gathering to him there certain discontented chiefs of the part 
of India now known as the North-West Provinces, had made 
preparations for invading Bihdér and laying siege to the city 
of Patna. These preparations had excited the greatest fear at 
the Court of Mir Jafar, for he could not depend upon his own 
troops, who were considerably in arrear of pay; and the great 
bankers, the Setts, upon whom the Subahdars had been wont 
to rely in their distress, had taken umbrage at his unbusiness- 
like proceedings, and on the rumour of the threatened invasion 
had proceeded on a pilgrimage to Parisndth, a small Jain 
temple in Chutié Nagpur. In his agony the Subahdar applied 
first to the Mardthés. These failing him, he thought for 
a moment he might buy off the invaders. It was only when 
he realized that the remedy was worse than the disease that 
he threw himself on the English for aid. 

Thus appealed to, Clive carefully examined the reports as 
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to the composition of the invaders’ forces, the character of 
their commanders, and the probable celerity of their action ; 
then, true to himself, he recognized that the one mode of 
defeating them was to march with all haste to meet them. 
At this conjuncture he himself received overtures from the 
rebel prince, calling upon him as a grandee of the Mughal 
empire, to assist his liege lord against Mir Jafar. Clive 
replied that in that capacity he was indeed bound to assist 
the Emperor, but the Shahzada must be aware that he was 
in rebellion against his father, and that he, Clive, as a 
grandee, had but one duty, and that was to prevent him from 
occupying the city of Patna, and that duty he should perform. 
He was confirmed in this view by the receipt of letters from 
the Emperor, praying his assistance and that of the Subahdar 
against ‘‘his misguided and rebellious son.”’ The English 
troops at once set out from Caleutta (February 25, 1758), and 
reached Murshiddbdd early in the following month. Colonel 
Clive arranged there with the Subahdar for the future pro- 
ceedings of the allies, and, leaving him at the capital of the 
Subahdari, marched with his own force, consisting of 450 
Europeans and 2500 sipahis, and with the native force com- 
manded by Miran, the heir apparent, on the 13th of March, in 
the direction of Patna. 

That city, meanwhile, held for the Subahdar by an influen- 
tial Hindu known as Réjé Ram Narayan, was in imminent 
perl. Ram Narayan, easily listening to rumours, ready to 
act upon them before they had been confirmed, had been 
thoroughly upset by a report that M. Law was about to 
join the Shahzada with a body of sixty to seventy French- 
men. Patna, he knew, was not very defensible, and Ram 
Narayan hada great dislike to fight for the party which would 
have ultimately to succumb. Under these circumstances he 
had moved with his force out of Patna, and had pitched his 
camp to the south of the city, in a position which would 
enable him to join either the invading army or that of Clive 
and the Subahdar—whichever, in his opinion, might have 
the best chance of ultimate success. It is due to him to add 
that at the time he took this step he was without information 
regarding the movements of the British troops, and he wrote 
at once to Clive and to the Subahdar to state that he was 
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waiting for reinforcements, and that as soon as these should 
arrive he would attack the enemy. It cannot be denied, on 
the other hand, that he wrote, almost in the same sense, to 
the Shahzada. 

But a few days later, when the Shahzada had actually 
crossed the river Karmnésé and was approaching Patna, Rém 
Narayan determined to visit the Prince’s camp, nominally 
as a friend, really to spy out the land. What he saw there 
decided him to stand fast in his alliance with the English. 
Thus resolved, he bent all his energies to induce the Shah- 
zadé to delay his advance as much as possible. For several 
days he succeeded; then, when the advance was actually 
ordered, he returned to Patna, nominally to prepare for the 
Prince’s reception, actually to complete the defences of the 
city. Fortune favoured him, for when the invading force 
was actually at the very gates of the city, the intervention of 
the festival of Nau-roz—the New Year’s Day, according to 
the Persian calendar—delayed the attack. When at last the 
assault could no longer be deferred, Ram Narayan, who had 
received advice of the rapid approach of Clive and his army, 
threw off the mask, and declared for the Subahdar. This 
unexpected announcement, followed by the repulse of the first 
assault, caused the invaders to adopt great caution; they 
made, indeed, on the 4th of April, a second assault, which was 
only just repulsed ; but before they could make a third, there 
arrived in Patna (April 5) a small detachment of English 
sipdéhis, commanded by Ensign John Matthews, an officer of 
great intelligence and ability. The arrival of this one English- 
man so frightened the Shahzada that he at once raised the 
siege. He certainly would not have done so had the sipahis 
arrived without their English commander. 

Clive reached Patné on the 8th of April, and having 
restored the defences, marched towards the Karmn4sé in 
pursuit of the enemy. But various causes had contributed 
to cause the Shahzada to retreat beyond the territories of the 
Subahdar. Clive therefore returned to Calcutta, leaving a 
small English garrison in Patna. 

The energies of Clive were almost immediately required 
to defeat the invasion of the Dutch, made with the secret 
connivance of Mir Jafar. But this had hardly been accom- 
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plished when a second invasion of the province of Bihar by 
the Shéhzdd4 recalled his attention to Patné. He himself 
was about to quit India for England, but before he left, he 
despatched to the threatened point Colonel Calliaud with a 
force of three hundred European infantry, fifty artillerymen 
with six field-pieces, and a thousand sipéhis. Calliaud, who 
left Calcutta on the 26th of December, reached Murshidabad 
on the 6th of January (1760). There he was introduced by 
Clive himself to the Subahdar, and, joined by the battalion of 
sipahis stationed at Murshidabdd, set out, closely followed by 
the Subahdar’s troops, fifteen thousand strong, under Miran, 
for Patné on the 18th of January. Before he had reached 
that, city Clive had quitted India. 

The Shahzada had made desperate efforts to collect such a 
force as would render opposition unavailing. In this he had 
largely succeeded, and at the end of February he had reached 
the close vicinity of Patna with thirty-five thousand men. On 
his approach Rim Narayan had marched out of the city with 
all his available troops, including the English garrison, con- 
sisting of seventy Europeans with two guns, and eight com- 
panies of sipéhis, under Captain Cochrane, and had occupied 
a strong position, which he entrenched, not far from the city 
walls, close to the Dewd Naélé. Here he received orders from 
Calliaud to content himself with defending his position, and to 
hazard no engagement whatever until the English troops should 
arrive. Ram Narayan followed these instructions with marked 
success for some days, but the arrival of considerable bodies of 
native troops, raising the total number of his army to forty 
thousand men, so exalted him that, fired with the notion that 
he could gain a decisive victory before Calliaud could come 
up, he moved from his secure position (February 9) and 
offered battle to the enemy in the plains of Masimpur. He 
drew up his native forces in three lines, placing the small 
body of English in reserve, Captain Cochrane receiving orders 
to look to the safety of Ram Narayan. The battle that followed 
was hotly contested ; but, finally, the desertion of the Baluchi 
soldiers in the service of Ram Narayan, and the flight of some 
of his influential supporters, gave the troops of the Shahzada 
(now, by the death of his father, claiming to be Emperor) a 
great advantage. This, pushed vigorously home, decided the 
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battle. Ram Narayan himself was in great danger, and but 
for the strenuous exertions of the handful of English soldiers 
and English sip4his would have been left on the field. To 
secure his safety, and to stop as much as possible the pursuit 
of the enemy, the English party suffered greatly. They lost 
all their officers but one (Dr. Fullerton), more than half their 
sipéhis, and a larger proportion of the English soldiers. Dr. 
Fullerton put himself at the head of the survivors, spiked the 
two field-pieces, the carriages of which had broken down, 
and retreating, surrounded by the enemy, warded off every 
attack, and made good his entry into Patné. But for the folly 
of the Emperor, who halted his troops that the music might 
strike up a hymn of triumph, the enemy would have entered 
Patna that night. The short delay saved Rim Narayan. 

That chieftain, thoroughly sobered by his defeat, exerted 
himself the next day and the day following, though severely 
wounded, to bring his men to the defences, and to render 
the city walls proof against attack. He endeavoured also to 
delay the enemy’s operations by sending a humble message 
to the Emperor to tell him that but for his wounds he 
would have waited upon him at once. These tactics so far 
succeeded that the Emperor did nothing serious up to the 
19th of February. On that day information reached him 
that the joint forces of Major Calliaud and Miran were within 
thirty miles of Painé. But not even this news spurred him 
to action. Two days later the rival forces were face to face, 
and Calliaud was anxious to bring on an immediate action. 
The delays of Miran, however, forced him to defer the battle 
to the following day. Then he attacked, and although the 
allied forces numbered but fifteen thousand men, and the 
Emperor had more than double, he obtained a great victory, 
called, from the larger of the two villages on the field on 
which it was fought, the victory of Sirpur. The enemy 
retreated sixteen miles. Had they been vigorously followed 
up they would have been totally destroyed; but Calliaud had 
no cavalry at his disposal, and Miran, who had, declined to 
employ his men on such a service. 

Unpursued, the Emperor lay for some days at Bihar, a 
town in the province of the same name, sixteen miles from 
the field of battle. During this time Calliaud vainly urged 
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Miran to join him in a forward movement. At length, on the 
29th of February, he consented, and the allies marched on 
Bihar, only to find, however, that the Emperor had quitted 
it two days earlier, and had proceeded by forced marches 
towards Bengal. Dreading lest he might be intercepted by 
the English, the Emperor, when he heard of their advance, 
quitted the line of the river, and struck across the hilly 
country to the south-east by tracts never before traversed by 
anarmy. Calliaud and Miran followed him, kept closely on 
his track, and on emerging from the hilly country reached a 
place which the Emperor had quitted but two days before. 
Meanwhile Mir Jafar, at the head of his own troops, and 
aided by a body of English troops commanded by Captain 
Spear, and which at the period at which we have now 
arrived numbered five hundred, had, after many changes 
of mind, taken up a position to the north of Bardwan, on 
the Ajai river, about midway between Bardwan and Katwa. 
The Maréthés, who had taken advantage of the war to 
occupy Mednipur, and to move towards Bardwan, were at 
Bishnpur, in the Bankura district; a small party of sipahis, 
commanded by Captain Maclean, consisting of two battalions 
returning from the northern Sirkars, was advancing towards 
Mednipur. Towards the troops so engaged or posted there 
marched the army of the Emperor, followed closely by the 
troops of Calliaud and Miran. The Emperor’s army was 
within striking distance of the united force of Mir Jafar and 
Captain Spear on the Ist of April. For a moment Shah 
Alam was inspired with the happy idea of attacking it before 
Calliaud should appear on the scene; but he hesitated, and 
was lost. Three days later Calliaud and Miran joined Mir 
Jafar and Spear on the Ajai. Calliaud at once despatched 
two hundred Europeans of Spear’s force for the defence of 
Murshidébad, and persuaded Mir Jafar to join him with all 
his forces in pursuit of the Emperor. On the 6th they 
reached Birpur after a long march. Calliaud, having ascer- 
tained that the Emperor lay within seven miles of him, 
and that the Mardthas were encamped close to the Emperor, 
proposed to attack at once; but Mir Jafar declined, pleading 
the fatigue of the troops. Calliaud then asked for the loan 
of horses on which he could mount his Englishmen, who 
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would then undertake the attack alone, but he was again 
refused. The next morning, however, the allied forces 
marched to a point on the Damudar river opposite to the 
Emperor’s encampment. Here Calliaud endeavoured to bring 
him to action; but as the Subahdar showed an unaccount- 
able unwillingness to move, and still refused the aid of his 
cavalry, Calliaud was baffled. He inflicted, however, so 
great a fear on the Emperor that the latter drew off his 
troops and hurried to Bishnpur. Thence, on the 10th, he 
crossed the Damudar, in the hope of surprising Murshidabad ; 
but learning that it was garrisoned by English troops, he 
hastened back into Bihér by the route by which he had 
come, thinking that at least he might surprise Patné. His 
movements had been kept so secret that some days elapsed 
before the direction he had taken became known to Calliaud. 
On learning that direction, the latter immediately despatched 
a, small force under Captain Knox, an officer of proved merit, 
to march by the northern bank of the river to the capitai 
of Bihar. On reaching a point opposite to it he was to 
cross the river and defend the city to the last. Calliaud had 
meanwhile picked up Maclean’s detachments. He employed 
the following days in clearing the district of the Marathas, 
who had not marched with the Emperor, and in endeavouring 
to prevent a junction with the latter of a rebel force under a 
noted partisan, named Kadam Husén. 

Meanwhile despair reigned at Patné. Ram Narayan had 
heard of the Emperor’s march, and he knew that with the 
small force at his disposal, consisting entirely of natives, he 
could not repulse a serious attack. To add to his troubles, a 
small force of Frenchmen, commanded by M. Law, marching 
to effect a junction with the Emperor, had arrived and 
encamped before the city walls. Fortunately for Rim Narain, 
Law, though a very brave men, was a most inefficient 
commander. Had he attempted the city he could have 
walked into it almost without opposition. But he never even 
summoned it. Seeing the walls well manned, he marched 
forward sixteen miles to the town of Bihar, and there halted, 
awaiting the arrival of the Emperor. When the latter 
arrived, the united forces then moved on Patna. 

In that city the delay had contributed to the amelioration 
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of the military position. Raém Narayan had collected the best 
of his troops, and had assigned them posts, the defence of 
which required men who would fight valiantly. Dr. Fullerton 
had rallied all the English sipéhis who remained, and held 
them ready to undertake work requiring resolution; whilst 
Rajé Shitéb Rai, a Hindu chief, whose name will often recur, 
& man possessing to a supreme degree loyalty and courage, 
organized three hundred picked men, pledged to follow 
whithersoever he might lead. The preparations, however, 
were not quite complete when the Emperor and M. Law 
appeared before the city. 

After five days of open trenches, the French very nearly 
succeeded in effecting an entry. The cannon of the invaders 
had not quite effected a breach on the south side when, one 
morning in broad daylight, Law furnished his men with 
scaling ladders and led them to the point which he believed, 
from the fact that the defences were still intact, would be 
but lightly guarded. The assailants had already reached 
the summit of the defences when Dr. Fullerton, to whom 
intimation of the attempt had been conveyed, rushed to the 
spot with his three hundred sipaéhis and some writers of 
the English factory, and by a vigorous musketry fire and a 
timely discharge of rockets, drove back the enemy. Equally 
timely was a sortie which Shitab Réi made at the same 
moment from the adjoining gate, and which, taking the 
Frenchmen in flank, completed their discomfiture. The next 
day Law renewed his attack. In pursuance of a combined 
plan he quickly moved his guns to a point opposite to the 
western face of the city, and thence, by a fierce cannonade, 
engaged the attention of the garrison, whilst Zainu-l Abidin 
Khan, one of the most efficient officers in the Emperor’s 
army, assaulted the eastern face, where there was a practic- 
able breach. The assailants had succeeded in gaining the 
top of the ramparts and in planting there their colours, when 
suddenly a Baluchi officer of the garrison, Purdil Khan, 
rallying his men, charged him with extraordinary fury. 
Both parties were hotly engaged, when Fullerton, attracted 
by the sound of firing, rushed to the spot, and after a fierce 
fight, in which Zainu-l Abidin was killed, drove back the 
assailants to their intrenchments. 
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The city, however, was in great danger, for the enemy's 
force was overwhelming, and the spirit of the garrison was 
weakened by the rumour that the rebel Kadam Husén might 
join the Emperor at any moment with large reinforcements. 
One morning it seemed as though their apprehensions would 
be realized. Clouds of dust covering an advance of troops 
were seen on the opposite bank of the river. The thought 
that the troops must be those of Kadam Husén was at first 
prevalent; but a few moments later the red uniform was 
distinguished, and it was recognized that it was the relieving 
force of Captain Knox which was approaching. Ram Narayan 
at once despatched boats and provisions for the party, and in 
these they were ferried across the river before the eyening. 
Then ensued two events which gave striking testimony to the 
enormous prestige of the red broadcloth of England. The 
native historian, who was present, recorded :— 

“ All ranks gave up their apprehensions about the escalade and about the 


assault, and said openly that now the English were within their walls, the 
enemy would not dare to come to attack again.” 


The other event was not less significant. The Emperor 
raised the siege and retired to Gay4a.* 

But the relief of Patna was not the only service rendered 
by the gallant Knox to his country. Warned by Major 
Calliaud that the rebel Kadam Husén was proceeding by forced 
marches to join the Emperor, and that he himself could not 
overtake him, Knox collected his small force, and, to the 
amazement of Ram Narayan, who thought he was marching to 
certain destruction, crossed the Ganges, and marched to a 
point on which he was informed Kadam Husén was hurrying. 
Of all the garrison of Patndé, only one section was bold 
enough to throw in its fortunes with him. This was Shitdb 


* Knox had marched three hundred miles in thirteen days. To encourage 
his men he had led them on foot the whole way. The native historian, whose 
records I have consulted, was Mir Ghulém Husen Kh4n, a gentleman of high 
family at the Court of Dehli, and who, with his father, had resided many years 
at the Court of the Subahdars of the three provinces. He wrote a history of 
the events occurring in Hindustén for seventy years, beginning from the death 
of Aurangzeb, entitled “Siyar-ul-Mutakherin,” translated, “A Review of Modern 
Times.” This work, which is accepted as an authority, has been rendered into 
English. A copy of the translation is before me as I write. I have to add, 
however, that the clearest record of the matter dealt with in this chapter is 
to be found in the late Colonel Broome’s “ History of the Bengal Army.” 
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Rai and his small following of three hundred men, nearly all 
of whom were mounted, and who proved an important acqui- 
sition. After an attempt to surprise the enemy on the night 
of the 15th of June, which failed in consequence of the loss 
of his way by the guide, Knox encountered him the following 
morning in the open plain, numbering six thousand cavalry, 
ten thousand infantry, and thirty guns. He had with him 
but two hundred Englishmen, eight hundred trained sipahis, 
five guns, and the three hundred men of Shitab Rai. With 
this handful he attacked and totally defeated Kadam Husén, 
killing four hundred men, and capturing three elephants and 
four guns. Thoroughly mindful of the great maxim that a 
victory not followed up is but half a victory, Knox, notwith- 
standing the fact that his men had been marching all night 
and fighting all the morning, pursued the enemy till the 
evening, and blew up many of their ammunition waggons. 
Kadam Husén eventually escaped with his valuables to 
the mountains of Nipal; Calliaud and Miran joined Knox 
near Patné. In the course of the campaign that immediately 
followed, Miran, who had been a hindrance and an obstruc- 
tion to Major Calliaud, was removed from this world by a 
stroke of lightning. It was very shortly after this that 
Calliaud was summoned to Calcutta to meet Mr. Vansittart. 
Before he could arrive there the deposition of Mir Jafar and 
his replacement by Mir Kasim had been resolved upon. How 
Major Calliaud carried into effect the mandate he received 
regarding the former has been recorded in the last chapter. 
But the war was not over. Mir Kasim had succeeded 
Mir Jafar, and Mir Kasim was a man very different in 
character from his predecessor and Miran. He was a man 
to be reckoned with ; a soldier who knew what soldiers should 
be, and he was penetrated by the desire to make his soldiers 
at least the equal of the English-trained sipahis. He had 
muchtodo. The Birbhum Raja was in revolt, and his general, 
an able man, lay encamped at Kerwa with five thousand horse 
and twenty thousand foot. Here, in November, they were 
surprised by Captain White on their rear front, and, White’s 
movement being immediately followed by an attack in front 
from Captain Yorke and Mir Kasim, the defeat was complete, 
and the whole province was speedily reduced to obedience. 
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It was on this occasion especially that Mir Kasim recognized 
the thorough inferiority of his own troops to the English- 
trained sip&his, and he formed on the spot the resolution to 
introduce into his army, as soon as possible, the discipline 
which constituted the strength of his allies. This victory 
was followed up by one equally decisive over the Kharakpur 
Rajé,* who almost alone of the petty chiefs of eastern Bihar, 
had continued his opposition to the new Subahdar. 

There was now only the Emperor to encounter. At this 
critical period, January, 1761, Colonel Calliaud, who had 
conducted the operations I have recorded, with marked ability, 
proceeded to take up the chief command in Southern India, 
and made over command of the troops in Bengal ta Major 
Carnac. Major Carnac’s object was to drive the Emperor 
from Bihar. He accordingly marched early in January, 
followed closely by Mir Kasim, whose troops were still 
undisciplined and inclined to mutiny, and reached the village 
of Suan, about five miles to the west of the town of Bihar, on 
the 15th. There he found the Emperor’s troops drawn up in 
position on the farther side of a branch of the little river 
Makani. Carnac crossed the rivulet, and, though doubting 
the fidelity of the Subahdar’s troops, attacked the first 
hostile line so vigorously that it gave way. The second line, 
assailed with the same gallantry, promptly followed suit, as 
did likewise the third. The enemy, however, prepared for a 
more determined resistance in the plain beyond. There 
Carnac attacked them, his English troops in the centre, 
flanked on either side by a battalion of sipéhis, the guns at 
intervals, and a battalion of sipéhis and the few cavalry 
forming a reserve. His assault, favoured by a fortunate 
shot from one of his guns, which wounded the elephant upon 
which the Emperor was seated and killed the mahout, was 
most successful. The enemy gave way on all sides; the 
main body of the French, astonished at the coolness and 
gallantry of their opponents, gave way in a panic, and left 
M. Law, some thirteen officers, and a handful of men, 
standing firm to bear the brunt of the attack of the whole 
English force. These gallant Frenchmen had resolved to 


* The Kharakpur hills lie sonth of Mungér, a place selected by Mir Kigim 
to be his capital in supersession of Murshidabad. 
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sell their lives as dearly as possible, when Carnac, animated 
by that chivalrous feeling which, as Mr. Disraeli once told 
the House of Commons, ‘‘has found its last refuge in the 
breast of the British officer,” galloped up, and pointing to the 
enormous odds against them, invited them to yield as 
prisoners. This M. Law and his men would only agree to 
on condition of being allowed to retain their arms. Carnac 
conceded this condition. 

The defeated Emperor retreated northward with the 
design to surprise Patna, which he knew to be feebly guarded. 
But Carnac, suspecting this design, succeeded by forced 
marches in getting between him and the city, and thus forced 
him to, march through a country which had already suffered 
greatly from the exactions of his officers. Carnac followed 
him with so much vigour that on the 29th of January the 
Emperor, who had previously refused conditions of peace, 
sent his Minister, Faizu’llah Khan, to solicit terms. Carnac 
replied that he should have to refer the conditions of peace to 
the Calcutta Council, but suggested certain preliminaries 
which would favour the acceptance of reasonable propositions. 
He did not, however, abate one jot of the energy of his 
pursuit, and on the 2nd of February came up with the 
Emperor’s camp. Disregarding a request from that sove- 
reign to delay the attack, he moved forward, when the 
Emperor and his whole army fled in consternation, not stop- 
ping until they had covered twenty miles. This was but the 
beginning of the end. Tue Emperor conceded many points, 
and on the 6th of February an interview took place between 
him and Carnac on a spot between the two camps, in the 
vicinity of Gayé. The next day the Emperor visited the 
English camp, and was so pleased with his reception that he 
moved and pitched his camp close to theirs. All hostilities 
now ceased. After many negotiations, the latter of which 
took place at Patna, amongst which the English considered, 
and for some time favourably regarded, a proposal from Shah 
Alam, that they should march with him to Dehli, and place 
him on the throne of his fathers, matters became complicated 
by the arrival of the new Subahdar of the three provinces. 

Mir Kasim, in fact, had been occupied, whilst Carnac was 
pursuing the Emperor, in settling the lower provinces of his 
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Subahdéri. His absence from the seat of war made no 
difference, he well knew, in the ultimate result; but the 
moment he heard that the Emperor was in daily inter- 
course with Carnac and with one of the members of 
Council, Mr. McGuire, who had been despatched to take up 
the agency of the Patna factory, he became very anxious 
regarding his own interests, knowing as he did that whatever 
concessions might be granted to the Emperor, would be made 
at his expense. He arrived at Baikhantpur, near Patna, on 
the 1st of March, and immediately had an interview with 
Carnac. Itwasa stormy one. Mir Kasim positively declined 
to visit Shah Alam, of whom he professed to be in great dread, 
and both parties did not conceal the complaints they had to 
make, the one of the other. They showed this ill-feeling by 
petty reprisals during a few days. Finally Carnac persuaded 
Mir Kasim to give way regarding the visit, and the latter 
made his obeisance to the Emperor at the English factory. 
In return for this yielding, Shah Alam invested Mir Kasim 
formally with the Subahdari of Bengal, Bihar, and Orisa, the 
latter consenting to pay to his liege lord annually a sum of 
twenty-four lakhs of rupees. Shortly after, the Emperor 
quitted Bihér to obtain from the Nawwab-Wazir of Oudh the 
assistance in recovering his ancestral throne, which the 
English, after much consideration, had refused him. 

We have now almost arrived at the period when Mr. 
Hastings removed to Calcutta to take up there his duties as 
councillor. During the whole of the events narrated in this 
chapter he had maintained his post at Murshidabad, conduct- 
ing there the duties which devolved upon a Resident at a 
native Court. He had given the greatest satisfaction to Clive ; 
and his relations, after Clive’s departure, with Mr. Holwell and 
Mr. Vansittart had been marked, on their part, by confidence 
and cordiality. It was only in August, 1861, that he was 
summoned to Calcutta to become a member of the Government. 
He proceeded thither, not actuated, as were the three gentle- 
men nominated to the Council at the same time, by any 
desire of illicit gain, but by the determination to do his duty. 
The prospects were not alluring. After the departure of the 
dismissed councillors (August, 1761), Mr. Vansittart stood 
almost alone in the Council; upon Mr. Culling-Smith alone 
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could he depend for efficient support. Before Hastings could 
reach the spot the majority had already given evidence of the 
policy they intended to pursue. They had bestowed the post 
of agent at Patnd, at the moment the most important in their 
gift, on Mr. Ellis, a gentleman who personally disliked Mr. 
Vansittart, and who detested Mir Kasim. Vainly did the 
Governor, after Mr. Hastings arrived, present to the Council 
a code he had drawn up to guide Mr. Ellis in his political 
action. Though supported by Mr. Culling-Smith and Mr. 
Hastings, he was outvoted. Shortly afterwards, the resigna- 
tion of Mr. Culling-Smith left Messrs. Vansittart and 
Hastings to combat without hope of success against men 
of their own Council, who were resolved at any cost to 
precipitate a revolution which, at the expense of justice, of 
honour, and of much bloodshed, would fill their pockets with 
ill-gotten gains. The part which Mr. Hastings took in these 
transactions will be recorded, as far as I have been able to 
trace it, in the following chapter. 


CHAPTER VI. 


MR. HASTINGS AS MEMBER OF CoUNCIL, 1761 To 1765—THE 
EVENTS THAT CHARACTERIZED THAT PERIOD. 


Mr. Hastines had accepted a seat in the Council with the 
one determination to do those things only which commended 
themselves to his conscience. He was in no way bound hand 
and foot to Mr. Vansittart’s policy, but he gave him a general, 
often a very warm, support. The position of the Governor 
was a position of great difficulty, for, whilst he was held 
responsible for the acts of the Council, he had no power 
to override their decisions. In the Council he was only 
primus inter pares. The majority of votes decided every 
debated question. That reasoning sometimes changed opinions 
was proved shortly after Mr. Hastings had taken his seat, 
when the majority proposed that the foreign policy of the 
administration, which up to that time had been entrusted to 
the Governor alone, should become the common property 
of the whole Council. Not only did Hastings oppose this 
innovation, but he argued against it with so much ability 
that he won the majority to adopt his view. He offered a 
steady opposition likewise to the pretensions assumed by the 
members of Council to special privileges. To understand the 
mode in which these pretensions were urged, and for what 
purpose, it is necessary to revert to the strained relations 
which, after the retreat of the Emperor and the change in the 
personnel of the Council, grew up rapidly between Mir Késim 
and the Calcutta governing body. 

The first resolution which Mir Kaésim had adopted, after 
the English troops had departed, was to be master in those 
parts of the three provinces, with the Subahdari or viceroyalty 
of which he had been formally invested by the Emperor. 
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One of his earliest acts was to remove Rém Narayan from the 
administration of Patné. In the course of this narrative we 
have had occasion to judge of the merits and demerits of that 
official. In all his transactions he had displayed one marked 
characteristic—a determination to cast his lot with the side 
which he believed would ultimately prevail. Such a charac- 
teristic, though very common in the East and not unknown 
in Europe, renders impossible, on the part of the actual ruler, 
thorough confidence in the man who possesses it. Mir Késim 
therefore thoroughly distrusted Ram Narayan. But he had 
other grounds of complaint against him. He found on 
examination that Rém Narayan had amassed, by means which 
would not bear examination, enormous riches. He was, 
moreover, too much mixed up with the English to be per- 
mitted to remain supreme in a place so important as Patna. 
Consequently, Mir Kasim relieved him of his office, and 
bestowed the chief command in Patné on a Muhammadan 
whom he could trust. Several of Ram Narayan’s supporters 
and associates were involved in his fall, and suffered certain 
terms of imprisonment. The only one of these whose career 
had made him famous was the Raja Shitab Rai, whose 
gallantry in the field has been related in the last chapter. 
As bold in speech as he was when charging a foe, Shitéb Rai 
shut himself in his house, and whilst professing to reply to 
any charges that might be made against him, announced his 
intention of defending himself to the last man. Mr. McGuire, 
who was still acting as the English agent, pleaded with Mir 
Kasim on his behalf, and the Subahdar ultimately agreed 
that the Raja should be sent to Calcutta to have the charges 
he brought against him examined by the Council. This was 
done, with the result that whilst Mir Kasim was precluded 
from injuring Shitéb Rai, and from confiscating his property, 
the latter was directed to quit the territories of the Subahdar. 
He therefore proceeded to Lakhnao, and thence joined the 
Emperor’s camp. 

Having settled the affairs of Patna, replenished his 
treasury, and paid off the most pressing of his obligations to 
the English, Mir Kasim turned his attention to the districts 
of Séran, Champiran, and Tirhut, and to other tracts which, 
since his accession, had been neglected. By acts of necessary 
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vigour he put down the insurrection which had long been 
smouldering in those quarters, and replaced the obnoxious 
officers, who were mostly Hindus, by devoted Muhammadans. 

It is now necessary to enter somewhat in detail into an 
examination of the proceedings which led to an open rupture 
between the Subahdar and the English. I have already 
stated that Mr. Ellis, who had succeeded Mr. McGuire in 
the charge of the Patné agency, was a man of a rude and 
violent temper, and that whilst be had a grudge against Mr. 
Vansittart, he positively hated Mir Kasim. Immediately 
after he had taken charge of the agency, this gentleman 
subjected the Subahdar to insulis which were particularly 
galling to a man of a proud and sensitive nature, He 
assumed to himself, in the first place, the right to try and 
adjudicate upon all disputes which might occur between the 
servants of the factory and the subjects of the Subahdar, and 
insisted, in a rude and irritating manner, that his sentences 
should be carried out. He seized and sent to Calcutta, in 
irons, a servant of the native ruler, who, in accordance with 
prescriptive custom, had purchaséd five maunds of saltpetre, 
of which the English had the monopoly;* and when both 
Vansittart and Hastings remonstrated against this measure, 
their impetuous colleagues in Council demanded that the 
man should be whipped and deprived of his ears. I narrate 
this as a specimen of the method adopted by the English of 
those days in dealing with an independent Prince, for whose 
army they had the most profound contempt, and whom they 
hoped to coerce into resignation. 

But Mir Késim was not the man to be bullied into resigna- 
tion. The treatment he received had the effect only of 
giving a very sharp edge to his resentment. He removed 
his residence to Mungér, a town on the right bank of the 
Ganges, three hundred and seventy-one miles by the river 
route from Calcutta, and containing a fort regarded in those 
days as possessing defensive strength. Once established 
there, he began the measures for the reorganization of his 

* An exception to the monopoly, to the extent annually of twenty thousand 
maunds, had always been allowed to the Subshdar, though not expressly 
mentioned in the treaty. This quantity was required for the consumption of 


the Subahdar and his retainers. The five maunds mentioned in the tert 
formed part of the twenty thousand. 
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army which he had long contemplated. First, however, he 
established a system of economic administration: suppressed 
useless offices and sinecures; put down bribery with a strong 
hand. By the beginning of 1762 he had paid all his obli- 
gations to the English, and had established a system of re- 
cruiting, of enlistment, and of attracting foreign adventurers, 
such as very shortly enabled him to have in hand an army 
as disciplined as were the English sipdhis, as well armed, 
and animated by the strongest feelings of patriotism. Had 
he been able at the same time to enlist English officers to 
command them, his soldiers would have been most formidable. 
There lay the only weak point. He established moreover a 
foundty. for cannon. At the close of 1762 he had a trained 
army of twenty-five thousand infantry, a regiment of trained 
artillerymen, and many guns. His cavalry he rightly con- 
tinued on the system known as the irregular system. 

But, before this consummation had been reached, before 
even he had well established himself in his new capital, Mr. 
Ellis accused him of harbouring in his fort two European 
deserters, and actually despatched a company of sipéhis under 
a sergeant to search the fort. The Subahdar naturally re- 
fused admission to the English sipa&his, and complained to 
the Council in Calcutta of the outrage. Mr. Ellis, on the 
other hand, declared that the refusal to admit his sipahis 
was an act of hostility. In the Calcutta Council there ensued 
a debate of extraordinary acrimony, Mr. Vansittart and Mr. 
Hastings alone condemning the action of Mr. Ellis. Finally 
the matter was compromised by the despatch of Lieutenant 
Gilbert Ironside * to search the fort, with the consent of the 
Subahdar; and of Mr. Hastings to Mungér, to endeavour to 
arrange the disputes between the Subahdar and Mr. Ellis, 
complaints, thanks to the intemperate action of the latter, 
being of constant occurrence. 

On his way to meet the Subahdar, Mr. Hastings visited 
Murshidébad, Bhagalpur, and other places, inquiring at each 
of them into the working of the new system introduced by 
the Subahdar, and the general results of his administration. 
He discovered much that gave him a high opinion of Mir 


* Tronside, after a most diligent search, found no Enghsh deserters in the 
fort; the only European in the place was a decrepit French invalid. 
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Kasim’s honesty and ability, much that confirmed the un- 
favourable impressions he had formed regarding the actions 
of Mr. Ellis. He found that the grievances of which the 
Subahdar had complained with respect to the oppressions 
committed by the servants of the Company in permitting 
the English flag to be used to cover exportation of goods, 
and so to free them from the duty due to the Subahdar, were 


very real. 


“T have been surprised,” he wrote on the 25th of April, “to meet with 
several English flags flying in places which I have passed; and on the river 
I do not believe that I passed a boat without one. By whatever title they 
have been assumed (for I could only trust to the information of my eyes, 
without stopping to ask questions), I am sure their frequency can bode no 
good to the Nawwdb’s revenues, to the quiet of the country, or the honour 
of our nation, but evidently tend to lessen each of them. A party of sipahis, 
who were on the march before us, afforded us sufficient proof of the rapacious 
and insolent spirit of these people when they are left to their own discretion. 
Many complaints were made against them on the road, and most of the petty 
towns and sarais * were deserted on our approach, and the shops shut up from 
the apprehension of the same treatment from us.” 


But there were other matters not less compromising the 
British name. Mr. Ellis had complained that the Subahdar 
had condemned and executed certain natives, the servants of 
the Patné factory. On reaching that city Mr. Hastings 
ascertained that Mir Kasim had intercepted letters which 
had passed between the parties in question with the object 
of taking his life; that, on an investigation in open darbér, 
they had confessed their guilt and thrown themselves on his 
mercy; that there was therefore nothing to be said against 
the Subahdar’s action. Mr. Hastings much wished to have 
a personal interview with Mr. Ellis, but that gentleman had 
taken the opportunity to visit a neighbouring district, and 
made that the excuse for avoiding him. Mr. Hastings did 
not the less, however, continue his investigations. 

The conclusions he arrived at he embodied in an ex- 
haustive report, which he addressed on the 26th of January, 
1762, to Mr. Vansittart and his colleagues. In this he com- 
mented favourably on the action of the Subahdar; showed 
how he had employed his time and resources to the greatest 


* 2 s id s 
Sarai or Sara means a caravanserai or inn; also a mansion, 
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advantage, reducing the revolted districts in the province of 
Bengal to obedience, placing garrisons in the strong places, 
and making the most prudent regulations regarding the 
collection of his revenues; how, moreover, he had forced all 
the irreconcilable landowners to quit his territories. He 
showed, moreover, that the foreign policy of Mir Kasim, far 
from being hostile to English interests, as had been repre- 
sented, had been most judicious. He had simply concluded 
an extradition treaty with the Nawwéb-Wazir of Oudh for 
the mutual surrender of criminals. The whole of this report 
tended to prove that after the strictest examination, whilst 
Mir Késim had acted as a prudent ruler, careful of the 
interests of his subjects, and had endeavoured to assure the 
integrity and quietness of his territories, Mr. Ellis had 
behaved towards him with the greatest discourtesy, and had 
sanctioned action on the part of his own countrymen which 
seriously affected the revenues rightfully accruing to the 
Subahdar. 

To put an end to the system of legalized robbery which 
had been sanctioned, Mr. Hastings transmitted to the Governor 
the outlines of a system which he thought would be fair to 
both parties. Before I narrate the terms of this proposal, 
I must give a short account of the nature of the grievances 
of which Mir Kasim complained. It shall be very brief. 

In the early months of 1758, Mir Jafar had granted the 
farming of saltpetre to the English Company. Clive, who 
conducted the negotiation, had agreed that whilst the English 
were to have the monopoly, the Subahdar should have the 
right to reserve for himself an annual supply of twenty 
thousand maunds. Unfortunately this clause, agreed to 
verbally, and acted upon up to the time when Mr. Ellis 
became the Company's agent at Patna, had not been written 
down. 

The system introduced by Clive, and worked as he had 
intended it should be worked, seemed fair enough. Gradually, 
however, abuses crept in, and it had come to be a practice 
that the English flag displayed upon a boat, the boat being 
guarded by men wearing the red broadcloth of the sip4his, 
should be exempted from payment of duty, whatever might 
be the nature of the goods on board. This had been bad 
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enough when such exemption was permitted only to the 
higher officers of the Calcutta Government. But, in the time 
of Mir Késim, the privilege had become so abused that the 
trade of his provinces had become thereby totally disorganized. 
The members of the Civil Service, not content with exercising 
the privilege granted to them, had begun to sell their rights 
to others. Matters had arrived at last at such a point that 
it was impossible for the revenue officers of the Subahdar to 
discover who had, or who had not the right to employ, in 
the manner described, the British flag. As to the sipéhis, 
it was so easy, with the connivance of the Calcutta Govern- 
ment, to dress men in the military garb, that the difficulties 
of the revenue officers gradually became insurmountable. 
Whenever those officers, confident that the boats in view 
were bogus boats, made a raid to stop them and to exact 
their dues, they were seized, taken to the nearest English 
agent, and punished. This system, pushed forward with the 
greatest vigour and ever-increasing consciousness of immunity, 
had ruined many of the largest native merchants. Whole 
districts had become disorganized, and the Subahdar's 
revenues from that most legitimate source had suffered an 
enormous declension. Vainly had Mir Kasim represented the 
cruel injustice to the Calcutta Government. ‘The majority of 
the Council would do nothing. It had then been one of the 
instructions to Mr. Hastings, when he quitted Calcutta to 
visit Mir Kasim, that he should examine the matter on the 
spot and make a full report to the Council. 

The remedies Mr. Hastings proposed were simple, well 
adapted to the repression of the abuses complained of. He 
proposed: ist. That strict orders should be given to the head 
men of the police-stations on the river to require every English 
boat passing to produce a pass under the seal of the Govern- 
ment or of the chief of any subordinate factory, and that 
in case of refusal they should compel the boats to bring to. 
2nd. That every boat flying English colours, not having a 
pass, should be stopped; that if the goods were English 
property, notice should be given to the chief of the nearest 
factory, that the matier might be inquired into; that if 
they were the property of a subject of the Subahdar, that 
Prince should deal with the case as he might think proper. 
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. 3rd. That strict orders should be given to the officers and chiefs 
of police of the Subahdar to remonstrate with any English 
factor who might commit an act of ageression, or who might 
otherwise interfere in the affairs of the native Government ; 
and that, if they should refuse to hear reason, he might use 
force to compel them. 4th. That strict orders should be sent 
from Calcutta that neither the chief nor the servants of a 
factory were to intermeddle in the affairs of the native 
Government, and that the officers of that Government were 
to be likewise strictly enjoined not to obstruct the Company’s 
business or oppress the people employed in it. 5th. That no 
contracts, farms, or other offices of Government should be 
granted to the factors of the Company. 6th. That the Com- 
pany’s factors be allowed an English flag at the place of their 
residence; but that the same privilege be not allowed to 
private factors, nor should they derive any advantage from 
being subjects of the Company. 7th. That no Huropean 
should be employed in the country without a permission 
from the Calcutta Board, and without giving security that he 
would not interfere in the affairs of the native Government. 

Before Hastings transmitted these proposals to Calcutta 
he showed them to the Subahdar. On the two first of them 
Mir Kasim remarked that experience had proved the inutility 
of giving to the officers concerned the proposed instructions. 
When they had up to a certain point been acted upon, the 
officer in charge of the boat had always refused to produce 
his pass, and when an attempt had been made by the police 
to enforce their instructions, a complaint had been made to 

‘ the nearest factory of the indignity offered to the English 

flag, and English sipAhis had been despatched thence to 

seize the offender. The Subahdar further remarked, with 
the most perfect truth, that no arrangement could be satis- 
factory so long as the agents of the factories and their 
subordinates should posses the power, on every complaint 
of their factors, to send out parties of sipéhis to support the 
latter in their wrong-doing. Mr. Hastings admitted the 
validity of the objection, stating in his letter that “this evil 
is, therefore, first to be redressed.”” To the other articles the 

Subahdar gave his unqualified assent, but he desired that 

there should be added to the agreement an eighth article, ta 
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the effect that the factors employed by the English should 
not force their goods on his subjects against their will or at 
their own prices, nor compel the workmen to provide goods 
for them at unreasonable rates; but that every man should 
be freely left to buy or sell as he might find his advantage 
in the one or in the other. 

To the present generation it cannot fail to appear im- 
possible that the proposals above cited, drawn up by the 
representative on the spot of the executive English Govern- 
ment, could be rejected by the Government which had 
despatched that representative. Certainly not one of the 
stipulations unduly favoured the Subahdar. Designed to 
assure fairness of dealing between two parties whose, terri- 
tories were in immediate contact, to prevent bullying and 
evasion of duty, they appealed to the honest instincts of 
every man in the country. But they raised a storm in the 
Calcutta Council, the fury of which it is difficult to exaggerate. 
The majority declared that the terms proposed were insulting 
to the honour of the English name, and declared that they, 
and they alone, had the right to specify the terms upon which 
they were prepared to carry on trade with the interior ; that 
they would not tolerate for a moment the proposal that the 
Subahdar should have the power to stop any boat carrying 
the English flag, or that his officers should interfere with any 
persons claiming the protection of that flag, whether they 
were entitled or not to that protection. Despite then the 
protests of Mr. Vansittart, the majority rejected with disdain 
the compromise it had required, on the part of Mr. Hastings, 
three months of anxious labour to prepare. 

The rejection of the scheme of Mr. Hastings had upon the 
Subahdar the effect of emphasizing his determination to resist, 
as best he could, pretensions unsupported by any treaty, and 
which were fraught with ruin to his subjects. Again did he 
represent to the Calcutta Council the necessity of arriving at 
an arrangement which should ensure fairness of dealing to 
both the contracting parties. Mr. Vansittart and Mr. 
Hastings were alike convinced of the rectitude of his inten- 
tions, of his sincere desire to put a final stop to complications 
which must end either in ruin to his subjects, or in a war, 
the issue of which was uncertain. Mir Kasim went even 


MR. VANSITTART AGREES WITH THE SUBAHDAR, [3 


further. He implored the Council to relieve him from the 
responsibilities of government if redress of the existing 
grievances were not to be granted, as to continue the system 
actually in force was impossible. Again there ensued in the 
Calcutta Council hot debates, the cause of order and fairness 
supported by Messrs. Vansittart and Hastings, that of greed 
and brute force insisted upon by the majority. Finally, it 
was determined that Mr. Vansittart should himself visit the 
Subahdar, and arrange personally with him some modus 
vivendi. Full powers were, as Mr. Vansittart believed, 
granted him by the Council to effect this result. But in 
that he was deceived. He reckoned upon the honour of 
men who had long previously forgotten the meaning of the 
word, 

Mr. Vansittart quitted Calcutta in the autumn of 1762, 
and, proceeding to Mungér, found the Subahdar smarting 
under a keen sense of the indignities offered him by the 
majority of the Calcutta Council. He received the English 
Governor, however, with the greatest courtesy, and proceeded 
to discuss with him the new scheme which he and Mr. 
Hastings had formulated as the only one now remaining by 
which the aims of the Subahdar and the designs of the 
majority of the Calcutta clique could be in a manner recon- 
ciled. Mr. Vansittart’s scheme secured for the servants of 
the Company the right to carry on inland private trade on 
the fixed duty of nine per cent. on all goods—that being 
considerably below the amount paid by merchants not in the 
service of the Company—and that to prevent abuses in the 
indiscriminate employment and transfer of passes, and in 
the use of false ones, they should be signed by the agents of 
the several factories through whose circles the goods should 
pass, and countersigned by the collecters of the Subahdar in 
the same circle. The scheme was more hberal to the servants 
of the Company than to the subjects of Mir Kasim; but the 
objections of the Subahdar did not point to that fact so much 
as to the conviction he had, based on past experience, that the 
conditions would be evaded. However, after much discussion, 
he agreed to give it a fair trial. He added, however, to Mr. 
Vansittart, that the scheme was the last he would entertain, 
for that if, after a fair trial, it should fail, he would abolish 
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all duties and establish freedom of trade throughout his 
territories. 

With this treaty Mr. Vansittart returned to Caleutta on 
the 16th of January, 1768. At the first meeting of the 
Council after his arrival, he discovered how vain it 1s to trust 
to the honour of men who possess no sense of shame. He 
had been assured by the majority of the Council that he had 
their full authority to negotiate a treaty with the Subahdar. 
At the first meeting of the Council after his return that 
majority condemned every article of the treaty. The anger 
of the majority had been roused to fever heat by the fact that 
Mir Kasim, acting on the assurance of Mr. Vansittart that he 
had the authority of the Council to conclude terms with him,* 
had already acted upon the new treaty. The majority of the 
Council insisted therefore upon absolutely rejecting it. They 
went further, and declared that all goods under an English 
pass should go free, with the exception of salt, upon which 
they would pay two and a half per cent. duty. They further 
announced that all disputes should be referred to the English 
agents of the several factories, and—ignoring the fact that 
those agents were the parties chiefly concerned in the trade— 
that their decision should be final. 

Mir Kasim had but just returned from an unsuccessful 
expedition to Nipal when he learned the action of the Calcutta 
Council. Furious at the breach of faith and injustice towards 
himself and his subjects perpetrated by men whom he had 
trusted, he, after considering the several points of the 
situation, put into execution the alternative he had announced 
to Mr. Vansittart, and abolished all transit duties throughout 
his dominions. He knew well the consequences of his action ; 
that the establishment of free trade would deprive the English 
monopolists of their illicit profits; that it could not fail to 
end in war: but he felt, and felt rightly, that it was the only 
course open to him; and that even defeat, nay death itself, 
was preferable to the lingering torture to which the policy of 
the corrupt clique in Calcutta had subjected him before, and 
would subject him again. 

Words fail to describe the savage anger of that clique and 


* Mr. Vansittart had left with Mir Késim a copy of the treaty with his 
signature attached thereto. 


MR. ELLIS PRECIPITATES HOSTILE ACTION. 15 


their supporters at the English factories when they read the 
decree of the Subahdar. Prominent amongst these latter 
was Mr. Ellis, the agent at Patné. This gentleman had 
already had many bickerings with Mir Kasim. He had a 
great fancy for political hot water, and he was always putting 
his foot into it. It happened that a short time previously 
the Kiladér or commandant of Patna for Mir K4sim had, at 
the request of Mr. Ellis, closed the city-gate nearest to the 
English factory on the ground that some deserters had 
entered the city by that gate. Finding some inconvenience 
accruing to the English by the closure he had himself 
requested, Mr. Ellis, a short time afterwards, requested that 
the gates might be reopened. But Mir Kasim, satisfied now 
that war with the English might break out any day, and that 
the reopening of the gate in question would confer an 
enormous advantage in a military sense to the occupants of 
the factory, not only refused to comply, but, in the exercise 
of his undoubted right, began works to strengthen the city 
wall on that side. Mr. Ellis, regarding this action as 
preparatory to hostilities, applied to the Calcutta Council for 
permission to take aggressive measures should his surmises 
prove correct. The application of Mr. Ellis was fully debated 
in Council. It was strongly opposed by Mr. Hastings and the 
Governor, but supported by the corrupt majority and carried. 
The two opponents of the measure, Messrs. Vansittart 
and Hastings, felt, however, so strongly the inadvisability 
and even the danger of placing the question of peace or 
war in the hands of a wayward and passionate man like 
Mr. Ellis, that they urged on the majority, and ultimately 
persuaded its members, to despatch to the Subahdar two 
members of the Council to confer with him, and to urge 
upon him the necessity of withdrawing the free-trade order, 
and of coming to an understanding on all the points in 
dispute, those referring to Patné included. Messrs. Amyatt 
and Hay were selected for this mission. They quitted 
Calcutta on the 4th of April, escorted by a company of 
sipéhis. Meanwhile Mr. Ellis was informed of the arrange- 
ment, and directed to take no hostile steps until the two 
members of the mission should have quitted the Subahdar’s 
territories. 
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Messrs. Amyatt and Hay were delayed a few days at 
Murshidébéd, but they reached Mungér on the 14th of May. 
They found Mir Kaésim quite decided not to revoke his orders 
throwing open the inland trade. He was sick, he said, of 
making agreements which were disavowed almost as soon as 
they were signed. He had been prepared, he added, to 
execute loyally the convention made with Mr. Hastings, and, 
when the Calcutta Council would have none of that, then the 
agreement come to with, and signed by Mr. Vansittart. But, 
by rejecting that also, the Council had forced his hand, and 
compelled him to have recourse to the alternative of which 
he had at the time warned the Governor. But he was very 
civil, expressed his anxious desire to avoid war, although, 
he added, appearances seemed to indicate that the English 
were resolved to force it upon him. The negotiations were 
still progressing when the information reached Mungér that 
Mr. Ellis, far from obeying the orders of the Calcutta Council 
to refrain from all preparations whilst the conference should 
be sitting, was openly arming. Simultaneously with this 
information there arrived off Mungér several boats laden with 
arms and military stores, intended for the English at Patna. 
Putting together the arrival of these stores and the action of 
Mr. Ellis, the Subahdar arrived at the conclusion that the 
mission of Messrs. Amyatt and Hay was a blind to enable 
the English to supply Mr. Ellis with military stores, and that 
as soon as these should reach Patné he would commence 
hostilities. He immediately changed his action; and though 
he continued to treat the English envoys with civility and 
respect, he placed them under surveillance, at the same 
time detaining the boats. Receiving a little later certain 
information that Mr. Ellis really intended to attack Patna, 
the Subahdar insisted, as the only means of maintaining 
peace, that the English agency in that city should be 
removed to Mungér, where it would be immediately under 
his own eyes. The Calcutta Council, referred to on this 
point, refused to listen to the proposal for a moment. Mean- 
while Mr. Ellis, believing that war was certain, warned his 
sipéhis, who were beginning to desert, to be ready for service 
on the 6th of June. 

That date arrived, and still negotiations were progressing. 


MIR KASIM UNABLE TO PREVENT WAR. T7 


The hope of maintaining peace lessened, however, from day 
to day. Finally, in the middle of June, the Calcutta Council 
came to the conclusion that it was not advisable that their 
envoys should remain at Mungér, and ordered them to 
return. They followed this up on the 18th by orders to the 
troops to prepare to march; and, on the 28th, when events 
occurred which have still to be mentioned, they passed a 
resolution to depose Mir Kasim, and to replace on the masnad 
Mir Jafar, on condition that the latter should confirm all the 
privileges originally made by Mir Késim, as well as those 
which the latter now refused to sanction, including the 
securing to the English the whole inland trade. 

Up jo the 25th of June Mir Kasim had shown himself still 
averse from war, if it could be possibly avoided. On the 
14th of June he had explained to Messrs. Amyatt and Hay 
his position ; explained to them that the action of Mr. Ellis 
was precipitating matters; that the question of peace really 
depended on the removal of the English troops from Patna; 
and that, pending the decision of the Calcutta Council in his 
favour on that point, he had been forced to send troops to 
that city and to the district of Birbhum, in western Bengal. 
He had behaved, he declared, with the greatest consideration ; 
had kept every one of his engagements; could the Company 
say the same? They were now forcing war upon him to 
obtain the monopoly of the inland trade, which would mean 
ruin to his subjects, and he would fight to the last rather 
than agree to it. He would permit Mr. Amyatt to return to 
Calcutta, but he would detain Mr. Hay and some other 
gentlemen as hostages for the safety of such of his officers as 
were in the hands of the English. Still desirous to avoid 
recourse to the arbitrament of the sword, Mir Kasim, four 
days later, had agreed to release the boat he had detained, 
and expressed to Mr. Amyatt his desire to make some 
concessions. But it was too late to renew negotiations. On 
the 25th the Subahdar learned that the Calcutta Council had 
ordered the English troops to be put in motion against him; 
that Mr. Ellis was attacking the city of Patné; and that it 
was war. Two days later his army was in the field. 

The Subahdar had allowed Mr. Amyatt and seven of his 
companions to quit Mungér on the 28rd in boats, detaining 
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only Messrs. Hay and Culston as hostages. But two days 
later he received authentic information that Mr. Ellis, unable 
to restrain his impetuous nature, had commenced hostilities 
at Patné. Thereupon he despatched a party in swift boats 
to stop the boats which were conveying Mr. Amyatt and his 
companions to Calcutta. The Subahdar’s squadron overtook 
that of the English officials near Murshidébad; its leader 
summoned Mr. Amyatt and his party to land or to surrender. 
Mr. Amyatt not only refused, but ordered his men to fire on 
the Subahdar’s boats as they approached his own. His men 
obeyed, a fierce conflict ensued, which ended in the victory of 
the Subahdar’s troops. The English and their followers were 
killed or made prisoners, with the exception of a hawaldar or 
native sergeant and two sipéhis, who made their way to 
Calcutta to tell there the dismal tale. 

It is not my purpose to tell the story of the war which, 
precipitated by the unwise action of Mr. Ellis and the action 
of the Calcutta Council, ended, after some very hard-contested 
battles, in the defeat and flight of Mir Kasim. The English 
were fortunate in having as their chief commander in the 
field one of the ablest of the many illustrious soldiers who 
have illustrated the rise of the East India Company, Major 
John Adams,* and under his brilliant leading the war, which 


* Colonel Broome, in his ‘‘ History of the Bengal Army,” pays the following 
tribute to this most deserving officer: ‘‘ Among the nomerous able and dis. 
tinguished men who have upheld the honour of the English arms in this 
country [India] there is not one whose success is more remarkable than 
that of Major Adams. With a limited force, of the native portion of which 
the majority were raw recruits, ill-supplied with stores and with an empty 
treasure chest, he entered upon and brought to conclusion a campaign against 
a Prince who possessed the most perfect and regular army hitherto seen in 
India, consisting of disciplined and well-appointed infantry, an organized body 
of cavalry, and an excellent park of artillery manned by Europeans, with the 
further advantage of possessing every stronghold in the country, commanding 
the whole line of communication and supply, and, last thongh not least, pos- 
sessing the regard and goodwill of the people who, whatever had been his 
other crimes, had reason to be grateful for the moderation and justice with 
which they had been invariably treated under his rule. In spite of these 
difficulties, Major Adams im little more than four months made himself master 
of the entire provinces of Bengal and Bihar, from Calcutta to the Karmnasé ; 
expelled Mir Késim from the country; dispersed his troops, having defeated 
them in two well-contested pitched battles in the open plain, against fearful 
odds; carried four strongly fortified positions by siege or assault; captured 
together between four and five hundred pieces of cannon, and supplied and 
equipped his army from the enemy’s stores.” 

That the race has not degenerated was proved by the conduct of the 
countrymen of Major Adams during the Mutiny of 1857-8, under circumstances 
at the outset even more disadvantageous. 
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had been begun by Mr. Ellis on the 2ist of July, at Patna, 
terminated by the capture by the English of the same city on 
the 6th of November of the same year. Rajmahall, Mungér, 
and other strong places had previously fallen. On the date 
just mentioned Mir Kasim had quitted Bihar to implore the 
protection and assistance of the Nawwab-Wazir of Oudh and 
the Emperor. It has to be added that the war continued 
with that prince aided by Mir Kasim; that it was illustrated 
by the decisive battle of Baksar, gained by Major, afterwards 
Sir Hector, Munro, over the two allies and the Emperor Shéh 
Alam, on the 28rd of October, 1764; that by the following 
February the English had subdued the country as far as 
Allahaépad, including Banéras and Chandar; that during the 
month following (March) they had overrun Oudh, had occu- 
pied Faizibad and Lakhnao, had beaten the enemy at Karrah 
and at Kalpi; that they finally forced the Nawwab-Wazir to 
throw himself on their generosity. The whole territory thus 
conquered was then too vast to be annexed, but the result of 
the campaign, or, taking a broader view, of the war begun 
with Mir Késim and continued with the Nawwab-Wazir, 
was to advance the English frontier practically as far as 
Allahabad. 

In the mean while the Calcutta Council had, as they had 
threatened, removed Mir Kasim from the office of Subahdar, 
and restored the worn-out Mir Jafar to that position. This 
veteran intriguer had agreed to confirm the cession to the 
English of the three districts specified by Mir Kasim; to levy 
duties on the inland trade on all but the English, who were 
required to pay only a duty of two and a half per cent. on 
salt; to maintain a force of twelve thousand horse and the 
same number of foot; to pay thirty lakhs of rupees towards 
the expenses of the war; to make a donation of twenty-five 
lakhs to the army, and of half that sum to the navy; and, 
finally, to indemnify private individuals for all the losses they 
had suffered. It was regarding the working of the last clause, 
of a character so indefinite as to invite abuse, that Mr. 
Scrafton wrote that the Subahdar “‘was no more than a 
banker for the Company’s servants, who could draw upon 
him as often and to as great an amount as they pleased.” 
In point of fact, fifty-three lakhs of rupees were drawn from 
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him under the pledge given by the clause of which I am 
writing. 

During the hostilities which followed the reinstatement of 
Mir Jafar, the part taken by Mr. Hastings in the Council had 
been secondary. He entirely disapproved of the policy which 
had forced on the war, and he always expressed his opinion 
regarding it in his place in Council. Reproached on one 
occasion by a colleague, Mr. Batson, with having espoused 
the cause of Mir Késim—told that he and Mr. Vansittart had, 
in that respect, acted as “hired solicitors”—Mr. Hastings had 
replied with an indignant denial. Upon this Mr. Batson 
behaved in a manner so disgraceful that even his colleagues 
were shocked, and forced him to make reparation. Jn his 
subsequent conduct Mr. Hastings proved that although he 
greatly regretted the conduct of his countrymen with regard 
to Mir Kasim, yet, after war had broken out, he acquiesced, 
though most unwillingly, in the necessity of deposing him. 
Matters, he felt, had reached such a point that it was a duel 
in which one side or the other, either Mir Kasim or the 
Company, must succumb. He remained in his place, con- 
sistently performing his official duties, making money by the 
trade then permitted, until the crowning victory of Baksar 
had given decisive victory to his countrymen. Then, with 
an income sufficient only for mere existence, earned in a 
manner on which not even the breath of calumny had cast a 
stain, he quitted Calcutta—I believe in February, 1765 *— 
hoping to obtain in England the rest which had failed him 
during his fourteen years of eventful life in India. 


* Mr. Gleig states that he quitted India in the ship Medway, in company 
with Mr. Vansittart, in November, 1764. But Vansittart did not leave India 
till December, and the Medway sailed in February, 1765. The companions of 
Hastings in this vessel were two intimate friends, Mr. and Mrs. Hancook. 


CHAPTER VII. 


MR. HASTINGS IN ENGLAND-—HE IS APPOINTED MEMBER OF COUNCIL 
AT MADRAS, AND RETURNS TO INDIA——-THE STATE OF AFFAIRS 
IN THE MADRAS PRESIDENCY ON HIS ARRIVAL——IS NOMINATED 
T@ SUCCEED MR. CARTIER IN BENGAL. 


Ir seems, from the only sources upon which I have been able 
to draw, that Hastings left the greater portion of his acquired 
capital in India, invested in a manner which would render 
him an income sufficient for his wants. His friend and col- 
league at Murshidabad, Mr. Sykes, wrote of him that he had 
played his cards very badly, and had left his accounts in 
great confusion. It is certain, however, that shortly after 
his arrival in England, finding his sister who had married 
Mr. Woodman—who subsequently became steward to the 
Duke of Bridgewater—in poor circumstances, he gave her a 
thousand pounds; also, that discovering that the widow of 
his uncle Howard, who had given him his first start in life, 
had but a bare pittance, he purchased for her an annuity of 
two hundred a year—a sum much larger in those days than 
it would be regarded now. 

But Iam anticipating. One of the longings of Hastings 
when he resolved to revisit his native land was to see his 
only son George, whom, the reader will recollect, he had 
sent from Murshidaébad to England in 1761, under the care of 
Mr. Sykes. The boy had been always delicate, but delicate 
boys often become strong men, and one of the consoling hopes 
of the voyage to Mr. Hastings was the prospect of clasping to 
his heart the child whose memory in all his fierce struggles 
had been a light to his path. It is impossible to describe his 
feelings of agony when, on landing in England, he learned 
that his boy had recently died; had died, in fact, whilst the 
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vessel which bore him was speeding to the British coast. 
Mr. Gleig states that “‘he carried the cloud on his brow 
during the entire period of his sojourn in England.” 

That sojourn extended over four years. There exist but 
few trustworthy records of the mode in which Mr. Hastings 
spent his time. All the information that has reached me 
tends to the conclusion that he lived a quiet, homely life, 
indulging greatly in his passion for literature, assisting Mr. 
Vansittart in his famous narrative of his experiences in Bengal, 
and giving to his relatives more largely than his means justi- 
fied. It is on record that he made the acquaintance of Dr. 
Johnson. He propounded a scheme for ensuring the study of 
Persian in England. But there was before very long an end 
to this congenial life. His investments turned out badly, and 
his income became so reduced that, in 1768-9, he applied to 
the Court of Directors for re-employment. The reply was of 
a most flattering character. In terms of high appreciation *. 
the Court nominated him to be a member of the Council of 
Madras, second to the Governor, Mr. Dupré. Mr. Hastings em- 
barked for India to take’up his post on the 23rd of March, 1769. 

During the voyage a circumstance occurred which affected 
the whole subsequent life of Mr. Hastings. Amongst the 
passengers on board his ship, the Duke of Grafton, were Mr.t 
and Mrs. Imhoff, bound, with their child, for Bengal. They 
were, really, Baron and Baroness Imhoff, a well-born pair, 
whose circumstances did not permit them to maintain in 
Kurope the position to which they were by birth entitled, 
and to whom India had the attraction which the unknown 
always have for those who suffer from the frowns of Fortune. 
From the valuable memoir which Sir Charles Lawson has 
contributed to the Journal of Indian Art and Industry,t we 
learn that— 

* “Mr. Warren Hastings, a gentleman who has served us many years upon 
the Bengal establishment with great ability and unblemished character, offer- 
ing himself to be employed again in our service, we have, from consideration 
of his just merits, been induced to appoint him one of the members of our 
Council at your presidency, and to station him next below Mr. Dupré.” 
(Addressed to the Government of Fort St. George.) 

sf So entered in the list of passengers, which the energy of Sir Charles 
Lawson has unearthed at the India Office. Hastings is entered as “ Warren 
Hastings, Esq., Deputy Governor of Fort St. George.” 


t Sir Charles Lawson informs us that he obtained this information from “a 
carefully compiled genealogical tree in the possession of Miss Winter.” 
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‘‘Baron Imhoff was seventeenth in direct descent from a crusader of the 
name of Hoff, upon whom a German Emperor bestowed a coat of arms, and 
conferred the prefix of ‘Im,’ in recognition of an act of great gallantry in the 
field. He was the third son of Baron Christopher Imhoff; and a near kinsman 
of Baron Gustave Imhoff, who was appointed Governor-General of the Dutch 
East Indies in 1740, and in whose honour a large silver medal, bearing his image, 
with an appropriate inscription, was struck. This medal was bequeathed to 
Sir Charles Imhoff, from whom it has descended to Miss Winter. Baron 
Imhoff married Marie Anne von Chapuset,* whose family, ennobled in 
Germany, is believed to have migrated from France to Germany after the 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes. He had three children before he left 
Nuremburg for Bengal, namely, a son named Ernest, who died in infancy; the 
above-named Charles, then aged two; and a daughter named Amalie, who 
married General von Helwig, of the Prussian army, and achieved some dis- 
tinction as an authoress. It was Charles who accompanied his parents to 
India.’’* 


That the baron and his wife were ill-matched there cannot 
be the shadow of a doubt. Whilst the former was boorish, 
impracticable, and small-minded, his wife was a woman of 
rare accomplishments, infinite tact, and great beauty. 
Macaulay describes her as possessing ‘‘an agreeable person, 
a cultivated mind, and manners in the highest degree 
pleasing.” There must have been something very much 
above the common in her to have drawn from Sir Philip 
Francis, the bitter enemy of Hastings, the remark that she 
was really an accomplished woman, and deserved every mark 
of respect. That, at a later period of her life, she won the 
“warm regard of such severe moralists as King George the 
Third and Queen Charlotte, as well as of Fanny Burney and 
Hannah More,” is, Sir Charles Lawson remarks, a proof that 
Macaulay’s description of her is an accurate one. The last- 
mentioned: authority states that ‘‘she despised her husband 
heartily,” and there can be no doubt that he gave her reason 
for her contempt. Of her married life with the baron, Mr. 
Gleig wrote: ‘‘The union was one of those against which 
Nature protests, and which are never contracted without 
entailing on the ill-fated pair long years of discomfort if not 
of positive misery.” 

Such were the married pair with whom Mr. Hastings 


* In the “ Nouvelle Biographie Générale,” tome ix., is a reference to the son 


of the Chapuset who emigrated and also distinguished himself as a mathe- 
matician. 
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was thrown in contact during his long voyage from England 
to Madras. There is no position in the world which gives 
so many opportunities for becoming acquainted with the 
character of others as such a voyage. Whilst the foibles 
of an individual come always to the front, sympathy, 
unselfishness, mental resources and adornments find re- 
markable opportunities for display. One of such oppor- 
tunities occurred on this occasion, for Mr. Hastings was 
prostrated by sickness, and Madame Imhoff, with the con- 
sent of her husband, nursed him. The result was that before 
the end of the voyage the two felt attractions towards each 
other, the immense force of which neither could resist. It 
was arranged, either then or very shortly afterwards, that 
Imhoff, not at all unwilling—for a consideration—should 
commence a suit in Germany to divorce the baroness, who, 
on obtaining the relief, would then become the wife of Warren 
Hastings. 

If the end justifies the means, then there is abundant 
justification for the action of the three parties concerned in 
this remarkable history. During the six years which elapsed 
between the presentation of the case for the divorce in the 
courts of Franconia, on the ground of incompatibility of 
temper—a ground there admissible—Baroness Imhoff lived 
a life in which scandal could find no ground of assault, 
whilst never was a marriage happier than that which, on 
obtaining the divorce, she concluded with Hastings. But, as 
Sir Alfred Lyall has pointed out in his interesting sketch,* 
the facts prove against Hastings a breach of the moral and 
social law ‘“‘ upon which every one must pass his own judgment 
according to his estimation of the gravity of such offences 
in the circumstances of this particular case.” Sir Charles 
Lawson has made a very strong point when he says that 
though the pair were ill-matched, yet they might have made 
the best of their bargain, for the sake of the children, had they 
not encountered Warren Hastings. On the other hand, it 
may be affirmed with truth that not only was no one wronged, 
but all parties concerned benefited by the transaction. The 
poverty-stricken Imhoff, availing himself of the legal means 
open to him to dissolve a marriage which was most distaste- 

* “English Men of Action: Warren Hastings.” By Sir Alfred Lyall. 
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ful to him, returned to Germany, and married, the same year 
of the divorce, a lady of noble birth, and of congenial temper. 
The baroness made @ very happy marriage; so, equally, did 
Hastings. The eldest son by the first marriage was provided 
for, and rose to high rank and a title in the British army. 
All the exigencies of society were duly observed by the two 
parties concerned until the sentence of the matrimonial court of 
Franconia reached Calcutta in 1775. The only effect during 
the interval noticeable upon Hastings was an increase in the 
gravity of his demeanour and a more marked reserve." 

The main work which Hastings took upon himself at 
Madras was of a similar nature to that to which he had 
devoted his energies in the earlier period of his service at 
Calcutta. He reformed the office of customs ; made himself, 
ex-officio, Export Warehouse-keeper, his duty being to watch 
over and superintend the export trade. He found his col- 
leagues in Council very congenial. ‘‘I never did business,” 
he wrote of them after his experience of two years at the 
presidency, ‘‘ with men of as much candour, or in general of 
better disposition.” He added that he had lived with “‘ much 
comfort among the people of this settlement;” and “‘I am 
flattered with the assurance that I shall leave more that are 
sorry than who are glad that they lose me.” 

The foreign policy of the Madras Presidency had long 
required, but had not obtained, the direction of a master 
mind. Southern India had been the battle-ground on which 
the French and English had fought, first for existence, after- 
wards for supremacy. The first war, which broke out on 
Indian soil in 1744, had, after many alternations of fortune, 


* See Sir Charles Lawson’s remarks on the absolute purity of the relations 
between Hastings and Madame Imhoff before their marriage. Hastings had 
many bitter and highly placed enemies, who would have rejoiced to be able to 

‘ throw in his teeth and to denounce him as having married his mistress. But 
the facts were too palpable against them. The Imhoffs landed at Madras with 
Hastings, lived together for a year at Madras with good repute; Madame 
Imhoff then proceeded to Calcutta; there a house, No 7, Hastings Street, is 
recognized as the house in which she lived alone pending the receipt of the 
rule for divorce. That she lived there a life without a flaw has never been 
denied. On this subject I would recommend to the reader a most excellent 
little book, written by Dr. Busteed in 1882, entitled “‘ Echoes from Old Calcutta.” 
I must add that, on points well known, the extracts of Francis are fall of 
inaccuracies. He puts down, for instance, the age of the lady at forty, when 
it was really less than that by ten years. He insinnates likewise actions which 
he never dared openly to assert. 
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terminated ten years later in securing to the English pre- 
ponderance in the Karnatik. Thesecond war, waged between 
1757 and 1760, had ended by gaining for them predominance, 
not only in the Karnatik, but along the line of coast from 
Orisé to Cape Comorin. They had placed their puppet, 
Muhammad Ali, on the masnad of Arkét; had expelled the 
French; and had appropriated for themselves the rich 
province known as the northern Sirkars, comprising the 
districts of Ganjam, Vizagapatam, Godavari, and Krishna. 
They had assured to themselves a large influence at the 
Court of the ruler of Haidarabdd, thenceforth known in 
history as the Nizam. The only question before the English 
at Madras was whether those who had conquered‘ could 
retain. Old dynasties had disappeared to make way for 
‘adventurers of a more vigorous type, and the new type was 
bent on conquest. Especially was this the case in the 
kingdom of Maisur, in which a daring soldier of fortune, a 
man of rough but very real genius, had raised himself to 
power on the deposition of Hindu dynasty, which had feebly 
governed that kingdom for ages, and had, by depredations on 
neighbouring territories weakly administered, greatly enlarged 
the borders of the ancient realm. This man’s ambition 
knew no bounds. He had early recognized the English as 
the dangerous foe to the native princes of India, and he had 
in his heart resolved that as soon as he could rid himself of 
the complications which his annexing process had brought 
about with the Marath4s and the Nizam, he would, in alliance, 
if possible, with the French, bring all his power to bear on 
efforts to expel them from India. 

Before the arrival of Mr. Hastings at Madras, Haidar Ali 
had given @ very strong indication of the tendency of his war- 
like views. In 1766, having succeeded in buying off the 
Marathas, he had concluded an alliance with the Nizam, and, 
at the head of a considerable army, had invaded the country 
below the ghats or mountain-passes, which constituted the 
border-line between his territories and those of Muhammad 
Ali, and had attacked, near Changamah, an English force that 
lay there, commanded by Colonel Joseph Smith. Smith had 
anticipated the attack, for he knew that Haidar was in the 
neighbourhood, and he gave him so rough a reception that 
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Haidar had to retreat. Smith then effected a junction with 
Colonel Wood, and on the 26th of September (1767) encoun- 
tered and defeated, near Trinomalai, the greatly superior 
numbers led by the Maisur adventurer. 

Notwithstanding this defeat, Haidar resumed operations 
as soon as the season would admit, and though deserted by 
the Nizam, who, after the operations I have referred to, had 
satisfied himself of the superiority of the English, marched 
to the western coast, and there made many conquests. He 
returned, however, when he learned that the English were 
threatening Bangalore, and after various changes of fortune, 
he marched towards Madras, and so terrified the English 
Coune:l that they despatched an English officer, in whom 
they had confidence, Captain Brooke, to his camp to propose 
terms of peace. Haider was not unwilling to come to terms, 
for he recognized that the hour for striking the decisive blow 
had not arrived. But he would not entertain for a moment 
the propositions insisted upon by the English in favour of 
their puppet, Muhammad Ali. Finding the English resolute 
on that point, he broke off negotiations, and made a move- 
ment, which, had it stood single in his history, would alone 
have stamped him as a supreme captain. Despatching the 
bulk of his army to retire westward by the Ahtur pass, he 
made, with six thousand chosen horse and a few running 
infantry,* a forced march towards Madras of a ‘hundred 
and thirty miles, and reached St. Thomas’s Mount, five miles 
from the English capital, in three days anda half. There, 
at his request, Mr. Dupré, the senior member of Council, 
came to meet him, and to Mr. Dupré Haidar dictated a 
treaty, which secured to him all his conquests, and procured 
an engagement that in case of either of the contracting parties 
being attacked, the other should march to his assistance. 
This, to the English, not very creditable episode occurred in 
March, 1769, the very month in which Mr. Hastings quitted 
England to join the Council at Madras. 

The policy of the Madras Government had then been 
firmly settled before Mr. Hastings landed. There was peace 

* The tradition of having running infantry was preserved at Maisur even 


up to the date of my leaving that country in 1876. I have never seen better 
long-distance runners than the picked men of that kingdom. 
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with the formidable Haidar Ali, but there was a binding 
obligation to defend him should he be attacked, and there 
were abundant indications that no long time would elapse 
before he would call upon the English to redeem their pledge, 
for the Peshw4 was pressing him for moneys which were not 
due in their entirety, and which he had declined to pay. In 
other quarters foreign affairs did not wear a healthy appear- 
ance. The Nawwab of Arkét, Muhammad Ali, alternately 
fawning, and alternately betraying the English who had made 
him, had contracted heavy debts, and these he was pressing 
the Company’s agents to defray. The Nizdém, too, always 
leaning on the power he deemed at the moment the strongest, 
had demanded and obtained from the English tribute for the 
northern Sirkars, which his predecessor had bestowed as a 
free gift on the French, and which the English, by the hand 
of the gallant Forde and his coadjutors, had wrested from 
that people. Matters were still further complicated by the 
foolish interference of the Crown. Utterly misconceiving the 
character and position of the Nawwab of Arkat, the Crown 
had despatched a special envoy, Sir John Lindsay, to the 
Court of that potentate, with powers not communicated to 
the Madras Government, to advise and assist him. It can 
well be imagined that he became an ardent partisan of the 
Nawwab, and supported him in his opposition to the Madras 
Government. This undermining of the power and influence 
of that Government produced effects which might even be 
called disastrous. It unduly puffed up Muhammad Ali, and 
caused him to treat the English executive with something 
very akin to contempt. The mischievous influence of the 
envoy was shown clearly when, in 1770-71, the Peshwaé invaded 
Maisur, and Haidar Ali called upon the English to render 
him the assistance they were bound by treaty to afford. The 
Nawwab, whose territories were contiguous to those of Haidar, 
at first announced his intention to join the Mardthds, and 
aid them to crush the ally of the English. When, with no 
little difficulty, he was persuaded to renounce such a course, 
he refused in the most positive manner to permit a passage 
through his dominions to British troops. The position tor 
the Madras Council was rendered by this action extremely 
difficult, for Muhammad Ali was acting with the approval of 
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the English envoy at his Court. Nor was the situation per- 
ceptibly improved when Lindsay made way for Sir John 
Harland, who had received instructions to act in harmony 
with the Madras Government. There still remained two 
authorities independent of each other in Southern India, and 
of such a division of authority the Nawwab of Arkat was just 
the man to take full advantage. 

Another ruling of the home authorities contributed largely 
to weaken the hands of the Madras Government at this con- 
juncture. Whilst the Crown had deputed an envoy who could 
thwart its negotiations with Muhammad Ali, the Court of 
Directors had intimated their complete disapproval of the 
policy. which had led to the late war with Haidar Ali, and 
had directed that thenceforth a policy of non-interference 
with native princes should be closely adopted. In point of 
fact the Madras Government had not adopted a policy of 
interference. In making lodgments in countries distant from 
the parent fatherland, it is very often absolutely necessary 
to make fresh conquests in order to maintain the territories 
already acquired. For that end the English had fought in 
the last war with Haidar. Owing to that marvellous forced 
march of Haidar, which enabled him to dictate the terms of 
peace on the heights close to Madras, they had not conquered, 
and they had maintained only the territories they had had 
on promising, in the most solemn manner, that they would 
assist Haidar should an enemy invade his territories. Now 
that the crisis had arrived they had two difficulties in their 
way. There was the refusal of Muhammad Ali, supported 
by the independent British envoy at his Court, to render the 
slightest assistance to a British force proceeding on the errand, 
and they had the orders of the Court of Directors to avoid all 
interference with the native powers. Under these circum- 
stances they felt they could do nothing, and they did nothing. 
Although Haidar Ali had loyally communicated to them an 
offer made him by the Peshwé to join forces and sweep 
Southern India, and his refusal of that offer, they left him in 
the hour of his distress in the lurch. The consequence was 
that that ruler, after losing all his minor fortresses to the 
superior numbers of the Marath4s, was, after having been 
surprised and beaten at Chirkuli, compelled to flee almost 
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unattended to Seringapatam, and there accepted a peace 
from the Peshwé (June, 1772),* which cost him a payment 
in money and nearly half his territories. He attributed his 
defeat to the bad faith of the English. He had counted on 
the assistance they had promised, and when they broke their 
promise he swore never to forgive them. How he kept this 
oath, and to what severe straits he forced the Supreme 
Government of India at a most critical period of the admini- 
stration of Mr. Hastings, will be told in its proper place. 

Here I have but to record that whilst these events were 
progressing Mr. Hastings loyally supported the action of 
his Government. The fact must not be lost sight of, though 
it has been sometimes forgotten, that Mr. Hastings arrived 
ati Madras some months after a defensive alliance had been 
made with Haidar Ali. He was not responsible for that 
alliance. But, the treaty existing when he arrived, he was 
in favour of acting in accordance with its provisions. The 
word of the British Government ought, he always insisted, 
to be as good as a bond. But to his mind the action of 
the Crown had paralyzed the motive power of the Madras 
Government. He rightly regarded the powers entrusted to 
the agent despatched by the Crown to its *‘ ambassador” at 
the Court of the Nawwab of Arkat as “‘ unnatural.” 


“They were,” he contended, “powers given not to extend British 

dominion, or increase the honour of the nation, but surreptitiously stolen 
for the visible purpose of oppressing the King’s subjects and weakening the 
hands by which his influence is sustained in India.” 
The Madras Government could do nothing so long as there 
should exist a power behind the Madras Executive greater 
than that Executive itself. The presence of the envoy, he 
urged, “‘can do no good. He alienates the Nawwéb from 
the Company, and is the original cause of all the distress 
which you””—the Court of Directors, to whose chairman this 
letter was addressed— have suffered, and are likely to 
suffer, in your finances.” 

In other ways the acquaintance obtained at this period 
with the politics of the southern presidency was in after 
years of the greatest advantage to Mr. Hastings. His mind 
was 80 constituted that when he took up a subject he was 

* Four months after Mr. Hastings had quitted Madras for Bengal. 
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never content to acquire only a smattering of the various 
points lying under and surrounding it. He must go to the 
basis; he must search the cause, probe the policy to the 
bottom, and then endeavour to propound the true remedy. 
He had the satisfaction of realizing that his denunciation 
of Crown envoys to a powerful ruler in the Madras Presidency 
produced its effect. Those envoys were discontinued to the 
great abatement of powerful intrigue. Not, alas! to the 
discontinuance of intrigue altogether, for the unauthorized 
British partisans still remained to inflame the mind of the 
Nawwab against his benefactors and protectors. But even 
in the reforms he accomplished Mr. Hastings effected much. 
In other matters, in, for example, the regulating of the terms 
of trade with the native producers, his measures bore golden 
fruits. The plan which he transmitted to the Court of 
Directors for sanction in this respect produced a marked 
effect in the revival of industries which neglect and mal- 
administration had caused to decay. To Hastings likewise 
is due the first suggestion of building a pier at Madras. 

Mr. Hastings was engaged in the performance of these 
and kindred duties when, in January, 1772, he received 
intimation from the Court of Directors that he had been 
nominated Governor of Bengal, and requiring him to proceed 
thither without delay. The causes which combined to induce 
this nomination, and the state of Bengal at the time, will 
form the subject of the next chapter. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


THE BENGAL PRESIDENCY, FROM THE FIRST DEPARTURE OF WARREN 
HASTINGS TO HIS RETURN AS GOVERNOR IN APRIL, 1772. 


I wave told in the sixth chapter how Mr. Hastings quitted 
Bengal for England in the very early days of 1765. Little 
more than two months later (May 8rd) Lord Clive arrived 
in Calcutta to make a clean sweep of the men whose policy 
and action had covered the British name with opprobrium ; 
to purify Bengal; to endeavour to improve the status of the 
Civil Service, by placing its members in such a condition as 
to render them independent of trade for their means of living ; 
to crush a dangerous mutiny in the English army; to fix 
the frontier and establish a foreign policy which should 
guide his successors; and to place on a firm basis, actually 
though not nominally, the relations between Calcutta and 
Murshidabaéd. It forms no part of this biography to describe 
in detail the action of Lord Clive in all these respects. In 
every matter which rested only on his iron will to accom- 
plish, he was successful. But the Court of Directors declined 
to endorse, as thoroughly as he desired, his proposals regard- 
ing the salaries of the Civil servants. In all that related 
to the internal economy of the presidency he left matters 
not very much better than they had been when Mir Kasim, 
to remove the evil, rushed upon the war which ended in his 
expulsion from the three provinces. Whilst the native 
administration directed from Murshidébad was as bad as 
administration could well be, the servants of the English 
Company retained, under a modified form, their monopoly 
of the inland trade; still connived at the irregular use of 
passes, described in a previous chapter. Whatever improve- 
ment there had been had not been ab radice, and could not be 
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so, until the Company’s servants should be deprived of the 
permission to engage in trade. 

Such was the condition of affairs when Mr. Verelst * 
succeeded Lord Clive. Verelst possessed many qualities 
fitting him for the task of governing. He was a thoroughly 
honest man, and experience of the administration of the 
three districts which Mir Kasim had ceded to the English 
had initiated him into the manner in which Bengal had 
been misgoverned. He had reformed those evils; he had 
largely increased the revenues of the districts; and now, 
appointed to be chief of the entire administration, he strove 
to mature the system inaugurated by Lord Clive, of whom, 
in thatrespect, he had been the trusted councillor, by which 
English supervisors were to be nominated to every district to 
keep a watch over the native collectors. 

He had scarcely taken up the reins of office when the 
effect of the reform in the covenants introduced by Lord 
Clive and sanctioned by the Court became manifest. 

“The anti-trading covenants,” he wrote, “have entirely changed the 


character of India. It is no longer one vast mercantile house, but has 
stepped into the dignity of a sovereign power.” 


But this rise in position was more nominal than real. 
Though the permission to trade had been modified, the 
permission still existed. The germ of the evil still remained ; 
and though Verelst honestly strove to lessen its effects, he 
met with so many difficulties that he made but little head- 
way, and finally handed over the three provinces to his 
successor in a worse condition than they had been when he 
assumed charge. 

Prominent among these difficulties were the rise of the 
European adventurer and the increasing scarcity of specie. 

Of the former it is only necessary to state here that 
Verelst had to encounter one of the most dangerous speci- 
mens of the class in an individual named Bolts, who had 
been a member of the Civil Service, and who, having been 
compelled to resign, began a system of intrigue with the 
native princes on the border, such as led to “considerable 

* See an article in the Calcutta Review, entitled ‘‘Governor Verelst;” also 


Mr. Talboy Wheeler’s “Harly Records of British India,” fall of important 
matter. 
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complications. The scarcity of specie led to far more serious 
difficulties. The real cause no doubt was the absolute want 
of confidence of the natives of the three provinces in the 
English character and the English administration. The 
terrible corruptions of the period between the first and 
second administrations of Clive had told their tale. Never 
in the history of the world had the English name sunk 
so low. The Court of Directors had done nothing to repair 
this evil. On the eontrary, as Mr. Verelst pointed out to 
them in a memorandum which he drew up in 1769, the 
local government had been repeatedly and peremptorily 
forbidden to avow any public authority over the officers of 
Government in their own names, and had been enjajined to 
retain their primitive character of merchants with the most 
scrupulous delicacy. Verelst added :— 

‘The consequences are but too evidently exemplified in the decline of 
commerce and cultivation, the diminution of specie, and the general distress 
of the poor; a train of evils which could only have sprung from the above 
causes. . . . Experience must convince the most prejudiced that to hold 
vast possessions, and yet to act on the level of mere merchants, making 
immediate gain our first principle; to receive an immense revenue, without 
possessing an adequate protective power over the people who pay it; to be 
really interested in the grand and generous object, the good of the whole, and 
yet to pursue a narrow and partial end ;—are paradoxes not to be reconciled, 
highly injurious to our national character, dangerous to the best defended 
establishment, and absolutely bordering on inbumanity.” 


After describing, in a fair and temperate manner, the 
obligation of the English to the people of Bengal, the dangers 
of dealing with the Niz4amat, the advisability of appointing 
supervisors, and the abuses of the existing system, Mr. 
Verelst proceeded to define the reform he considered essential. 
It was, in a word, to make the Government a Government 
composed of men who should be administrators only, and 
not traders as well. 

“T would propose,” he concluded, “ that, from the admission of a member 
into Council, he put an entire conclusion to his trade; and, in lieu of it, that 
he receive a certain allowance, chargeable upon the country; which allowance 
should be augmented in proportion to the improvements made and its internal 
prosperity.” 

For the moment the Court of Directors did not see their 
way to accede to this proposal. 
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In another State-paper of the same year, Mr. Verelst 
pointed out to the Home Government the dangers threaten- 
ing from the scarcity of specie. The Court met the difficulty 
temporarily by borrowing in England. The Crown, however, 
jealous of their position as a ruling power in Bengal, exacted 
from the Company the payment of £400,000 as a condition 
of the renewal of their charter two years thereafter. 

Mr. Verelst did not await the result of his reeommenda- 
tions. He retired at the close of the same year (1769), making 
over his office to the next senior member of Council, Mr. John 
Cartier.* 

Mr. Cartier’s administration of little more than two years 
was chjefly remarkable for the terrible famine which desolated 
Bengal during that period. Contemporary writers refer to 
that famine as the greatest scourge of the kind which had 
ever afflicted the country. The loss of life was estimated at 
one-third of the population. The revenue—already declining 
—suffered enormously from this terrible affliction. Murmurs 
and cries of distress reached even the ruling powers in 
London. Lord Clive was earnestly appealed to for his 
advice. He gave it with the frankness which always charac- 
terized him. Ultimately the Court of Directors resolved to 
appoint a Commisson, composed of three men of Indian 
experience, to proceed to Calcutta, with full powers to in- 
vestigate, and to introduce into every department of the 
State such reforms as they might consider necessary, their 
action to have the force of law. The three Commissioners 
selected were Mr. Vansittart, already known to us, Mr. 
Scrafton, the trusted friend of Clive, known to the present 
generation by his ‘‘ Letters,’’ and Colonel Forde, the con- 
queror of the northern Sirkars and the repeller of the Dutch 
invasion, known to every schoolboy as the recipient of the 
pencil scrawl from Clive, written at the whist-table, authorizing 
him to attack the Dutch at once, and promising to send him 
the Order in Council the following day. 

It was not destined that this Commission should ever sit. 


* Mr. Verelst retired with a fortune, honestly earned, of £70,000. He 
purchased and settled down at Aston Hall, about nine miles from Rotherham, 
in Yorkshire, where he lived some happy years in the society of the poets 
Gray and Mason, and other congenial friends. 
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The vessel in which they embarked, the Aurora, foundered at 
sea. On the information of its loss reaching England, the 
Directors, under the impulse of the distracted condition of 
their affairs in India, turned instinctively to Mr. Hastings, 
as the ablest of their servants, and directed him to proceed 
to Caleutta, and assume the Presidency of the Council, with 
the title of Governor. I have, in the last chapter, shown 
how Mr. Hastings obeyed that order. But it seemed to me 
absolutely necessary, for the full understanding of the reasons 
of his action in Bengal, to give this short sketch of the mode 
in which, under the two successors of Clive, matters in that 
presidency had reached a point requiring all the resources 
of a resolute and patient will directing great force of character, 
to restore prosperity to the three provinces. How Hastings 
worked to accomplish this result I shall narrate in the next 
chapter, and in the chapters which follow it. 


CHAPTER IX. 


MR. HASTINGS TWO YEARS OF CIVIL ADMINISTRATION IN BENGAL— 
THE INTRODUCTION OF THE NEW ORDER. 


AutHouaH Mr. Hastings arrived in Calcutta on the 17th of 
February, 1772, he did not relieve Mr. Cartier until the 13th 
of the April following. The period between the two dates 
he spent in a thorough examination of the internal state of 
the three provinces, in studying returns, in formulating for 
himself the lines which his reforms should take, and in 
mastering the relations existing between the English and 
the native princes beyond their borders. He found the 
internal situation extremely distressful. The Government 
had a large debt, contracted in times of peace; its income 
was not equal to its normal expenditure; the ruling authority 
was shared independently between the Governor and Council, 
the military commander, and the Revenue Boards of Murshi- 
dabad and Patn4. The native administration of Murshidabad 
was described as oppressive, unjust, and corrupt. The same 
charge was made against the Government of the adjoining 
province of Bihér, in which Raja Shitéb Rai, a soldier re- 
nowned for his gallantry in the field and his devotion to the 
English, was ruling as Deputy Diwén. The atmosphere all 
around was black and murky. The evil had penetrated 
deeply below the surface. JRadical reform rather than mere 
amelioration had become absolutely necessary. Amongst those 
about him there were few whom Mr. Hastings felt he could 
trust. He would have to rely primarily on himself alone 
until experience should teach him who they were amongst 
those serving under him who could and would render him 
efficient agsistance. It was with a heart brooding over the 
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many difficulties in his path, but full of courage and resolu- 
tion, that Mr. Hastings took his seat as Governor of the 
three provinces on the 18th of April. 

Within a very short period after he had assumed the reins 
of office, Mr. Hastings received from the Court of Directors 
despatches, in which they intimated their intention of assum- 
ing for the Company the office of Diwén, conferred upon it 
by the Emperor Shah Alam, but till that time exercised 
nominally by the Subahdar of those provinces. To under- 
stand the position, it will be necessary to refer to events 
which had happened in the time of Clive and his immediate 
Successors. 

Those who are familiar with the history of Lord Clive’s 
first administration in Bengal will recollect that towards the 
close of it he addressed a letter to Mr. Pitt, afterwards Lord 
Chatham, in which (January 7th, 1759) he suggested the 
mode in which the Crown might assume the direct adminis- 
tration of the three provinces on the demise of the actual 
Subahdar, Mir Jafar. For some reason which has not trans- 
pired, Mr. Pitt did not respond to the bold suggestion; but, 
at a later period, it found ready favour with the Sovereign 
who then sat on the throne of Great Britain, and whose 
autocratic mind did not understand the exercise by a Company 
in London of governing rights over a dependency conquered 
by British troops. The plan, it will be observed, suggested 
two operations—one, the abolition of the office of Subahdar ; 
the other, the assumption of the duties of Diwan, under the 
nominal suzerainty of the representative at Dehli of the 
Mughal family, by the Crown of England. Nothing was 
attempted with respect to either operation until the war 
with Mir Kaésim had closed and the restored Mir Jafar had 
died. This last event took place two months before Lord 
Clive’s return to India in May, 1764. Lord Clive then dis- 
covered that the Government which he had come to replace 
had hurriedly, and for a consideration, bestowed the vacant 
seat on the eldest son of the late Subahdar, a youth of tender 
years, known as Mir Najmu’d daulah. As soon as possible 
after he had made his presence felt at Calcutta, Clive pro- 
ceeded to Murshidabaéd to regulate the conditions under which 
the successor of Mir Jafar was to be allowed to administer 
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the three provinces. He began by changing the title of the 
boy-prinee, abolishing for him and his successors the rank 
and title of ‘“‘Subahdar,” and substituting for it that of 
Nawwab-Nizim, meaning, literally, the ruling Nawwaéb. He 
made the Nawwab-Nadzim responsible for the maintenance 
of peace and public order in the three provinces, for the 
administration of justice, and for the enforcing of obedience 
to the law. He further directed that under, and responsible 
to, the Nawwaéb-Naézim there should be a Diwén, or chief 
Minister, empowered to collect the revenues of the province, 
and responsible for all disbursements and the payment of 
all surplus revenue into the public treasury. But Clive had 
not forgotten his letter to Mr. Pitt. It was his intention that 
the real office of Diwdn should devolve on the Calcutta Govern- 
ment, and that the public treasury should be the treasury of 
the East India Company. But, for the moment, he deferred 
the execution of this portion of the plan. 

Some months later, however, the first part of his plan 
was modified. Clive realized, after a few months’ experi- 
ence, that to make a lay-figure such as the Nawwab-Nazim 
had become, responsible for the maintenance of the public 
peace, was an absurdity. Similarly he realized that the 
duty of the administration of justice and the enforcement of 
obedience to the law would become, under the Murshidabad 
administration, a dead letter. He therefore relieved the 
Nawwab-Nazim of those functions, and imposed them on the 
English Government. Further, he fixed the annual income 
of the Nawwab-Nazim, for the maintenance of his Court and 
for private disbursements, at fifty-three lakhs of rupees. 

The following year the Nawwab-Nazim died (May 19). 
His death led to a fresh arrangement with his half-brother 
and successor, Nawwab Saifu’d daulah. Clive reduced the 
personal and Court allowance from fifty-three to forty-one 
lakhs annually. He still insisted, however, that the revenue 
should be collected in the name of the Nawwab-Naézim. He 
recommended the appointment of English supervisors to see 
that the native collectors did their duty. In view of the 
prince being still a minor, if was necessary that he should 
either continue or alter the arrangement which, two months 
before his arrival as Governor, the Calcutta Council had made 
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for the appointment of Muhammad Rizé Khan, a Muhamma- 
dan of great ability, but generally regarded as unscrupulous, 
to be Néib Subah, or deputy ruler under the Nawwéb-Nézim. 
General Carnac, then Commander of the Forces, pressed his 
chief very urgently to remove Muhammad Riza, and to appoint 
in his place the Nandkumér of whom I have written in an 
earlier chapter of this biography. The previous career of 
this man had shown him to be an able man indeed, but 
bold, unscrupulous, and intriguing. In the days of Sirdju’d 
daulah he had commanded for that Subahdar at Hugli when 
Clive had attacked the French at Chandranagar. On that 
occasion the notorious Aminchand, acting for the English, 
had bribed him to remain neutral. Subsequently the energy 
displayed by Nandkuméar had gained the favour of Clive, and, 
in 1758, the latter had nominated him collector, for two 
years, of the revenues of Bardwan, Nadya, and Hugli. Against 
this nomination Hastings, just appointed Resident at Murshi- 
débad, had remonstrated. The then Subahdar, Mir Jafar, 
had likewise complained of the appointment, and had 
expressed his surprise that the English should employ such 
aman. Clive, however, clung to his protégé. But the sub- 
sequent career of Nandkumér opened his eyes to the real 
character of the man ; and when Carnac wrote to ask for him 
the post of Néib-Subah, Clive had replied that 


“although Nandkumér may not prove guilty of the crimes laid to his charge, 
yet, believe me, my dear General, he will do no honour either to the Naww4b 
or to the Company in any great or eminent post, which he never was fitted or 
designed for ; and I can give you unanswerable reasons against his being the 
principal person about the Naww4b when I have the pleasure of seeing you.” 


Nor was Clive very favourably impressed with Muhammad 
Rizé. In his letter to Carnac regarding him, he expressed 
himself as quite opposed to that noble continuing to occupy 
the great post of Naib-Subah. The fact of his being 


“a Musalmd4n, acute, and clever, are reasons of themselves, if there were no 
others, against trusting that man with too much power; and yet the young 
man [the Naww4b-Ndzim] must have about him men capable of directing 
and governing him; for, besides his youth, he is really very simple, and 
always receives his impressions from those last about him. It is really 
shocking to see what a set of miserable and mean wretches Nandkumédr has 
placed about him, men that the other day were horsekeepers.” 
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Forced at last to solve the question, and considering 
Muhammad Rizé less unworthy of trust than Nandkumar, 
Clive confirmed the former in the office of Ndib-Subah, but 
associated with him the Raja Dulab Rao, who had been one 
of Sirdju’d daulah’s bought generals at Plassey, and the head 
of the Sett banking firm, Jagat Sett. This arrangement 
was kept in force after the departure of Clive, and it was 
existing when Warren Hastings assumed charge of the three 
provinces in April, 1772. 

But Mr. Hastings had but just taken his seat in Council 
when he received not only the intimation previously alluded 
to, that the Court had decided to assume for the Company 
the office of Diwan of the three provinces, but instructions to 
seize the person of the Naib-Subah, Muhammad Riza, his 
family, his partisans, and his adherents, and to detain them 
in custody until the accounts of the Naib-Subah should be 
rigorously examined. Similar instructions were received 
with respect to Raja Shitaéb Rai, who occupied a similar post 
in the adjoining province of Bihar, a province in the gaining 
of which for the English he had largely assisted. Hastings 
had nothing to do but to obey. The noblemen and their 
families and followers were accordingly arrested, and brought 
to Calcutta to be tried. 

That Nandkumar was the evil genius who had suggested 
fo the Court this action is sufficiently proved. In their 
secret despatch* of the 28th of August, 1771, the Court 
suggested to Hastings the desirability of using Nandkuméar 
as the most proper person to be employed ‘‘ in the investiga- 
tion of Muhammad Riz& Khan’s administration,” so as to 
bring to light any embezzlement, fraud, or malversation 
** which he may have committed in the office of Naib-Diwan, or 


* Mr. Beveridge (article “‘ Warren Hastings,” Calcutta Review for April, 
1878) suggests that Huzuri Mall, a brother-in-law of Aminchand, and an old 
and influential inhabitant of Calcutta, had influenced the Court of Directors 
considerably. In their despatch of the 28th of August, 1771, the Court thus 
referred to the information supplied them by that person : ‘‘ We hereby transmit 
you extract of a letter from Huzzeramal to Robert Gregory, Esq., wherein 
Muhammad Rizé Khan is charged with a crime of so atrocious a nature, and 
we the rather advise you of Huzzeramal’s information, as we rely on your 
endeavours to obtain full evidence respecting the truth of this allegation, as 
well as of such others as are the objects of the scrutiny we have directed you 
to make into the Ndib’s condact.” 
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in the station he has held under the several successive 
Subahs.” 

Hastings obeyed. He practically committed the charge 
of the case against the two great officers of State to Nand- 
kumér. Meanwhile, it became incumbent on him to fill up 
the places vacated by their arrest. Here his task waa one 
of extreme difficulty. He had but just arrived in Bengal, and 
in Bengal he had found every native of position more or less 
discredited. He could not lay his hand upon a single man 
whom he could absolutely trust. In his perplexity he be- 
thought him of a practice, not unknown in Indian history, 
of bestowing the office of superintendent of a minor Nawwab’s 
household and the guardianship of his person upon the 
senior and most accredited Begam of the palace. In the case 
before him, the mother of the prince who had immediately 
preceded the actual incumbent, occupied such a position. 
Though she had risen from a subordinate position, she bore 
a good character in the haram. This lady was called Mani 
Begam, literally, ‘‘ the jewel.” He accordingly bestowed the 
post upon her; whilst, to assist her, he appointed the son of 
Nandkumar, Gurudas by name, to be her diwan. About both 
of these much canvassed appointments something has to be 
said. 

The judgment of later writers, with all the results, and 
with accumulated information not available at the time, 
before them, is very often unfair to statesmen who had acted 
to the best of their judgment, formed only on the facts before 
them. It has been so with respect to Mr. Hastings and his 
nomination of the Begam Mani. That nomination was 
approved at the time by the Court of Directors, by the Calcutta 
Council, and by the general public. Not a single voice was 
raised against it. Practically, Mr. Hastings had to choose 
between the nomination of that lady and that of the brother 
of the late Mir Jafar, a man weak in character, having o 
large family of grown-up sons, ambitious and unscrupulous. 
The election of the latter, under the moral tone then prevalent 
in the Muhammadan Courts of India, would have been regarded 
as a sentence of death to the ruling Nawwab-Naézim. Yet a 
writer of Anglo-Indian history,* closely connected with the 

* Thornton’s “ British Empire in India,” 2nd edit., p. 123. 
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India Office, has not hesitated to denounce the appointment 
as “ most discreditable to Hastings’ judgment; ” as ‘‘a blow 
on his administration ;” as ‘“‘one of the main sources of the 
disquiet of his after-life.” Mr. Thornton does not add, as he 
was bound in justice to add, that the Court of Directors of the 
day hastened to express their approval of the nomination; 
nor, when one seeks the name of the individual whom he 
would have preferred for the post, and the reason of his 
strong disapproval of Mani Begam, can we find anything 
more substantial than that he would have chosen the actual 
mother of the Nawwab-Nazim, a lady who had no considera- 
tion in the haram; and that his chief objection to Mani 
Begam.lay in the fact that she had originally been a dancing 
girl. 

The nomination of Gurudas to assist the Begam as Diwan 
has met likewise with objectors. But here again Hastings 
was in a very difficult position, and he had no large range of 
choice. The Court had directed him to avail himself of the 
assistance and information of Nandkumar, and, should he 
find that individual serviceable to him in investigating the 
conduct of the incriminated noblemen, ‘‘to yield him such 
encouragement and reward as his trouble and the extent 
of his services may deserve.” Under the large powers 
thus recommended, Nandkumér had practically become the 
prosecutor, as he had been the denouncer, of Muhammad 
Rizé4 and Shitéb Rai. There could be no question of him to 
fill the office of Chief Minister under Mani Begam. His son, 
however, Gurudds, had displayed talents which seemed to 
recommend him for such a post. He was without ambition, 
was placid, mild, and frank. The only objection to him was 
that he was his father’s son. That was indeed a drawback 
which no one felt more keenly than Hastings. Throughout 
his correspondence, official and private, of this period, we 
trace a deep-rooted distrust of Nandkumér. He would most 
certainly have appointed a man other than the son of this 
distrusted man, could he have found one with the same 
qualities. But, at the moment, new to Bengal, finding all 
around him men tainted or incapable, and forced suddenly to 
act, he cannot, I think, be very severely blamed because he 
chose a man in all respects suitable to the duties assigned 
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to him, in himself absolutely unobjectionable, but to whom 
there attached the solitary objection that he was the son of 
Nandkumér. Hastings believed and wrote to Mr. Dupré, 
that he had made arrangements by which the father should 
exercise no authority in the palace. 

During the course of the year, Hastings, under orders 
from England, caused the annual stipend of the Nawwib- 
Nazim to be reduced to sixteen lakhs of rupees, a sum more 
than ample for a Prince exercising merely nominal duties, 
and with a very limited Court. 

Having thus settled the affairs of the Nawwab-Nazim, 
Hastings had leisure to devote himself to the carrying out of 
the reforms in the several departments of civil administration 
and justice which were so urgently needed. The matters to 
which he particularly turned his attention may be thus 
enumerated: (1) the resettlement of lands on leases of five 
years; (2) the removal of the high court of revenue from 
Murshidabad to Calcutta; the institution there of a new 
council of revenue and of arrangements thereon depending ; 
(3) the establishment of new courts of justice, consisting of 
two superior courts, at Calcutta—the one for the causes of 
property appealed, the other for criminal cases—and similar 
dependent courts in every district; (4) the reform of the 
expenditure. Taking these as the major heads, I shall have 
to say something regarding each. 

The resettlement of lands had, since the famine especially, 
become a necessity of the first order. Hastings attached to 
it the greatest importance, and he began upon it almost from 
the very hour of his arrival. No explanation is required on 
that head. The second point, that of the removal of the 
high court of revenue from Murshiddébad to Calcutta, with 
the attendant changes, deserves, however, more detailed 
treatment. 

With the high court of revenue at Murshidébéd, under the 
nominal authority of the Nawwdb-Nazim, Hastings found on 
his arrival that, although that court was composed of junior 
Iinglish officers, it possessed more actual powers in revenue 
matters than the Governor in Council. It was, in fact, an 
imperium in imperio. Writing to Mr. Dupré on the subject 
of the younger members of the service employed as supervisors 
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of the collection of revenue and in the administration of 
justice, he thus expressed his opinion :— 


“The boys of the service are the sovereigns of the country under the 
unmeaning title of supervisors, or collectors of revenue, administrators of 
justice, and rulers—heavy rulers—of the people. They are said to be under 
the control of the councils of revenue at Murshiddbid and Patné, who are 
lords of these capitals and of the districts annexed to them, and dispose of the 
first offices of State (as it is said also) to the Governor and Council, who, you 
may take my word for it, have neither power, trust, nor emolument, but are 
honoured only with responsibility.” 


To continue such an arrangement after he had reduced 
the Nawwéb-Nazim to be the shadow of a name, would to 
Hastings have been impossible. His exact thought on the 
subject is shown in a letter he addressed at the time to 
Mr. Dupré. ‘‘ Although,” he wrote, ‘‘my predecessor was 
turned out for opposing it, I will be turned out too rather 
than suffer it to continue as it is.” 

Accordingly, despite of all opposition and all difficulties, 
he struck the upas-tree with his axe. After attempting in 
vain such remedies as were within his power, such as 
appointing English collectors of revenue, he, in 1774, swept 
them all away with a stroke of his pen, and nominated in 
their place native Diwans (superintendents of lands and 
collections) and amils (sub-collectors), to collect and bring 
in the revenue. These officials, however, were to be controlled 
in all fiscal matters by a Board of Revenue, which was to sit 
daily in Calcutta to hear complaints from the cultivators and 
from others who might consider their assessments too large. 
The collectorates were to be six in number, each administered 
by a council of five, whose duties ranged from the hearing of 
appeals in civil suits to a careful inquiry into land tenures, 
and a general supervision of revenue accounts. It was a 
further part of the scheme that a certain number of civil 
officers, chosen for their abilities, should be sent periodically 
to visit districts considered to require special supervision. 
The greatest reform of all, the removal of the khalisa, or 
court for the reception of the revenue, from Murshidabad to 
Calcutta, was a necessary part of the general scheme. This 
transfer was the first visible sign that Murshidabid had 
ceased to be the capital of Bengal; that for all purposes of 
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administration, Calcutta had taken the place of the city 
which Murshid Kuli Khan had made the centre-point of the 
ancient Subahdéri. In the minds of the natives that city 
is the capital into which the collections are paid; and now, 
for the first time, by the ruling of Warren Hastings, Calcutta 
fulfilled that condition. The Nawwab, wrote Hastings to 
his friend Sykes, mentioning these reforms, is a mere name, 
and the seat of government most effectually and visibly 
transferred from Murshidabad to Caleutta, ‘‘ which I do not 
despair of seeing the first city in Asia, if I live and am 
supported but a few years longer.” For, simultaneously 
with the removal of the Exchequer, occurred the transfer 
of the seat of justice. This operation was effected by Hastings 
and his Council alone. He wrote very feelingly regarding 
the new regulations he had formed. There is a proud 
humility in his words on that subject which I am about to 
quote, mingled with a consciousness of innate power. He 
had just learned that judges were to be appointed from 
Kngland, He and his Council had completed their work 
by the exercise of their own unfettered judgment. 


“We have been very unfortunate,” he wrote, “in the time which we have 
chosen for our judicial improvements, for we cannot undo what we have 
done; and if the Lord Chief Justice and his judges should come amongst us 
with their institutes, we shall be in a complete state of confusion here, and 
we shall be cruelly mauled at home, especially if the Parliament should lay 
hold of our Code, for we have not a lawyer among us. Necessity compelled 
us to form some establishment of justice; we chose the best we could; and 
if this shall not be found so perfect as more time and more knowledge must 
have made it, it is yet capable of receiving improvements, and is a good 
foundation for a more complete system of judicature. Is it not a contradiction 
to the common notions of equity and policy that the English gentlemen of 
Cumberland and Argyleshire should regulate the polity of a nation which 
they know only by the lakhs which it has sent to Great Britain and by the 
reduction it has occasioned in their land-tax?” * 


But there can be no doubt of the fact that the work of 
judicial reform was well done. It was followed very closely 
by a measure which, for the natives whom it principally 
affected, made it as perfect as it could be under the actual 
circumstances. The two races, the Muhammadans and the 


* In this last expression Hastings probably referred to the payment of 
£400,000 by the Company for the renewal of their charter, 
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Hindus, had their own legal systems. But whilst that of 
the former was contained in a digest made in the reign 
of the Emperor Aurangzeb, universally acknowledged by the 
courts, that of the latter was absolutely without order or 
arrangement. To remedy this evil Hastings invited to 
Calcutta ten of the most learned pandits of the country, and 
commissioned them to codify, in a similar manner, the Hindu 
laws. They accomplished their work in a much shorter 
time than had been expected. Their digest was then translated 
into Persian, and made the text-book of the courts of justice. 
Td render the system still more perfect, Mr. Halhed, the 
following year, translated it into English. The effect of 
these efforts to simplify the administration of the law justified 
the wisdom which had directed them. 

In introducing his reforms in the administration of justice, 
Hastings claimed that no essential change had been made in 
the ancient constitution of the province. 


“Tt was only,” he wrote in a letter to Lord Mansfield (March 21, 1774), 
“brought back to its original principles, and the line prescribed for the juris- 
diction of each court, which the looseness of the Mughal Government for 
some years past had suffered to encroach upon each other.” 


In transmitting the two codes to the same lord, Hastings, 
dreading the effect which might be produced in India by the 
introduction of a system drawn up by English lawyers 
ignorant of the manners, the customs, the ancient legal 
regulations, and the religious practices of her people, accom- 
panied them by the following pregnant remarks, applicable to 
other matters besides law. 


“T have only to add that the design of this letter is to give to your Lord- 
ship a fair representation of a fact of which the world has been misinformed, 
to the great injury of this country, and to prevent the ill-effects which such 
an error may produce in a public attempt to deprive it of the most sacred and 
valuable of its rights. Even the most injudicious and fanciful customs which 
ignorance or superstition may have introduced among them, are perhaps pre- 
ferable to any which could be substituted in their room. They are inter- 
woven with their religion, and are therefore revered as of the highest 
authority. They are the conditions on which they hold their place in society, 
they think them equitable, and therefore it is no hardship to exact their 
obedience to them. I am persuaded they would consider the attempt to free 
them from the effects of such a power as a severe hardship.” 


Again, after apologizing for taking up so largely the time 
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of his correspondent, Mr. Hastings added his apprehension lest 
the letter and its enclosures should arrive in England too 
late to produce the effect which he had hoped to obtain from 
them. He thus concluded: 


“T would flatter myself that the work [the Hindu and Muhammadan 
codes} which it introduces may be of use in your Lordship’s hands towards 
the legal accomplishment of a new system which shall found the authority of 
the British Government in Bengal on its ancient laws, and serve to point out 
the way to rule this people with ease and moderation according to their own 
ideas, manners, and prejudices. But although I should be disappointed in 
this expectation, I still please myself with the persuasion that your Lordship 
will receive it with satisfaction as an object of literary curiosity, whatever 
claim it may have to your attention from its intrinsic merit, as it contains 
the genuine sentiments of a remote and ancient people at a period of time in 
which it was impossible for them to have had the smallest connection or com- 
munication with the inhabitants of Europe, on a subject in which all mankind 
have a common interest, and is, I believe, the first production of the kind 
hitherto made known among us.”’ 


I may add that the hopes of Hastings in this respect were 
not disappointed. His Hindu code became a manual for the 
administration of justice in Bengal. 

In connection with the administration of justice, it seems 
proper here to mention the strong measures which Hastings 
took for the suppression of highway robbery, an evil which 
had made much progress during the war with Mir Kasim, 
and which subsequently had at intervals reached a high 
development. ‘The country had been parcelled out by bands 
of disbanded soldiers, by religious mendicants, and by 
professional robbers who had not been soldiers; all of whom 
rendered travelling without an escort absolutely unsafe. 
Those who felt most the evil were the native middle-classes. 
At the time when Hastings assumed the care of the adminis- 
tration their sufferings had reached a point which made it 
incumbent upon the ruler to interfere. 

Hastings did interfere, and in that prescient and practical 
manner which is one of his claims to admiration as an admin- 
istrator. First he reformed the police. Then, with the 
sanction of his colleagues in Council, he directed that every 
convicted robber should be hanged in his own village; that 
the village itself should be heavily fined; and that the 
members of the family of the captured robber should become 
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slaves of the State, and be disposed of for the general benefit 
and convenience of the people, according to the discretion of 
the Government. Hastings further directed that chief police 
stations should be formed in every district, and that the head 
officer of these, called the faujdar, should take proper measures 
for capturing the ringleaders, for which purpose he was 
empowered to invoke the assistance of the landowners and 
revenue officers. Hastings himself was anxious to proceed 
still further. Convinced that many of the robber gangs were 
working for the benefit of the zamindars,* and were often even 
in their pay, he desired to trace the evil to its source by hold- 
ing the zamind4rs responsible for the robberies. But his 
colleagues declined to support him in that measure. And 
though it was afterwards proved that Hastings’ suspicion 
was justified, that logical proposal was never adopted. Still, 
under the energetic measures I have mentioned, the evil, 
as far as related to the first and third classes, steadily 
diminished during his tenure of office. 

There remained the second, and for a time the more 
formidable, class—the bands of religious mendicants. The 
action of these mén was directly contrary to their professions. 
From the Sanskrit word ‘‘ Sannyas,” meaning ‘the aban- 
donment of all worldly things,” they called themselves 
“‘ Sannyasi,” and overran the province of Bengal, committing 
the greatest depredations. Hastings despatched five batta- 
lions of sipahis in pursuit of them, but one detachment of 
these coming suddenly upon the Sannyasi, was overwhelmed 
by superior numbers, and their English officer was killed. 
Hastings then despatched two more battalions to reinforce 
those sent before. Hventually he succeeded in expelling them 
from the English territories; then, to prevent their return, 
he formed military posts along the frontier, and this measure 
proved effective. The complaint of Hastings regarding the 
damage done by these marauders to the revenue shows how 
deeply he felt the consequences of the manner in which these 
mendicants interpreted their religious obligations. 

Before reverting to what may properly be called the 

* Under the Mughal Government s zaminddér was a person who held a 


tract of land immediately of Government, on condition of paying the rent for 
it. In Bengal he occupied the position akin to that of a revenue farmer. 
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foreign policy of the two years’ administration of Mr. Hast- 
ings, it is right that I should record the result of the trials of 
the two high officers whom, on the order of the Court of 
Directors, he had removed from their offices immediately 
after assuming charge of his government: I mean Muham- 
mad Rizé Khan and Rajé Shitab Rai. 

These noblemen had been kept in Calcutta since the date 
when they had been brought there under arrest. Under 
arrest they remained, though not in confinement. The city 
constituted the limits of their liberty. Their trial began as 
soon as Nandkumar had been able to produce his evidence, 
and it continued, with many intermissions, from day to day. 
It soon became clear that the prosecutor had no conclusive 
evidence to offer. The accounts he produced proved nothing, 
and the charges he continued to make were utterly unsup- 
ported by proof. He constantly demanded adjournment, 
hoping that before the Court should meet again fortune might 
favour him by the production of evidence which he might 
drive home. But, notwithstanding the power which he 
wielded as practical prosecutor in a prosecution which had 
been ordered by the Court of Directors, he signally failed. 
Hastings, who took the greatest interest in the whole pro- 
ceedings, who presided at the trial, acting often as examiner 
and interpreter, expressed his opinion towards its conclusion,* 
that although he had taken much pains to investigate the 
conduct of Rajé Shitéb Rai he could find no flaw in it; that 
he had shown himself an able financier. With regard to 
Muhammad Riza he wrote— 


“He has many friends; it is difficult to collect materials in support of the 
charges against him. I verily believe him culpable, and some of the charges 
I think I can clearly establish, but I want both time and assistants for such a 
work.” 


Some idea of the vast amount of business which devolved 
upon Hastings at this period may be gathered from the fact 
that concurrently with this trial he had on his hands all the 
reforms referred to in the previous pages of this chapter, as 
well as the administration of foreign affairs soon to be 
specially mentioned. 


* Letter to Sir George Colebrooke, 15th January, 1773. 
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“My whole time and thought” (he writes in the same letter to Cole- 
brooke), “I may add all my passions, are devoted to the service of the 
Company, and I am sure I do not labour in vain. But you cannot form a 
conception of the infinite calls which I have perpetually on me, by the 
greatest change which has devolved to this Government, every part of which 
is now full, and the channels through which the business of it should flow 
scarcely opened for its conveyance.” 


Returning to the trial, we find Hastings writing on the 
2nd of March to his friend Sykes, that it was clear to him 
that R4jé Shitab Réi would “‘ escape with credit.” ‘‘ Indeed,” 
he adds, ‘‘I scarce know why he was called to account.” In 
point of fact, he was not only honourably acquitted, but 
became the recipient of whatever honours the Government 
could bestow. But his enforced residence in Calcutta, the 
climate of which was unsuited to him, had undermined his 
constitution, and shortly after his return to Bihar, he was 
taken ill and died. His death, erroneously attributed to a 
broken heart, has been one of the weapons with which 
Macaulay assailed the memory of the illustrious man who 
obeyed the order of his masters by directing that he should 
be tried. 

Muhammad Rizé Khan was also acquitted. On this 
subject it is interesting to read the opinion of Mr. Hastings, 
given in a letter (March 24, 1774) to Mr. Laurence Sulivan. 


“The inquiry,” he wrote, “into the conduct of Muhammad Rizé Khan is 
closed, and referred to the Court of Directors for their judgment, which it is 
probable will acquit him of every charge against him. In the mean time we 
have released him on his giving an obligation that he will not leave the 
province without leave of the Board, and he has chosen Calcutta for his 
residence. I, in my conscience, acquit him of making a trade of grain in the 
famine; but of the charges of embezzlement, had he been an hundred-fold 
guilty, it would have been impossible at this distance of time to have proved it 
against him—I mean in the revenue. The accounts of the Nizdmat were in 
the hands of R4jé Gurudds, Nandkumdr’s son, whom I must suppose capable 
of producing the most authentic proofs, if any exist, of the Ndib’s * misappli- 
cation of the money entrusted to him for the Nawwdb’s use. These ten months 
past I have been urging the old man [Nandkumér], his son, and the Begam, 
for these accounts, in person, by letter, and by the means of the Resident, Mr. 
Middleton. They have been at length sent and contain nothing. A charge 
has since followed of 262,000 rupees, said to be embezzled in the article of 
exchange. This was produced by Gurudds. It was delivered to Muhammad 


* Muhammad Rizé had, the reader will recollect, been the Naib, or deputy, 
of the Nawwab-Nazim. 
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Rizé Khén, and he immediately avowed the fact—+.e. that such a perquisite 
did formerly exist, and was the property of the treasurers, but was converted 
into a fund for the payment of sundry religious and gratuitous expenses of the 
Nawwdb’s household, by the advice and with the concurrence of Mr. Sykes, 
and he has shown by an account in what manner it was disposed of. 

“Here the affair rests, concluded so far as it respects Muhammad Riz& 
Khén; but I expect not to escape censure in my own person for having brought 
it to so quiet and unimportant an issue. Whatever disappointment this may 
prove to the expectations of many, I have the conscious reflection of having 
acted with the strictest integrity, equally rejecting every proposition, both of 
his foes and his friends, that I could not reconcile to justice. I have taken 
every measure, by proclamation, protection, and personal access, to encourage 
evidences against him; and have given many valuable hours, and whole days 
of my time to the multiplied but indefinite accounts and suggestions of Nand- 
kumdr, I presided in every examination, one only day excepted, and was 
myself the examiner and the interpreter in each. The proceedings will show 
with what wretched materials I was furnished.” 


Mr. Hastings further stated that Muhammad Rizé had 
produced the attestations of above two hundred persons, 
mostly of credit, in vindication of his conduct during the 
famine, whilst Nandkumér had produced against him a lesser 
number of attestations signed by men little known. The 
truth seems to be that Muhammad Riza had not been a whit 
more corrupt or unscrupulous than any of his predecessors, 
or than any diwén at a native Court in the present day. He 
had acted, as his successors will continue to act, on the Asiatic 
principle, which is not the European principle, and should 
not be judged by it. For the prosecution, which caused a 
great deal of scandal and produced no result, the Court of 
Directors alone were to blame. The result was a lesson to 
them, and to all administrators of affairs in India, to refuse 
to act on the charges proffered by self-sceking accusers, 
natives of India, whose one aim almost always is to eject the 
incumbent of an influential post in order that they may sit 
thereon themselves. 

In this instance the backbiter signally failed. Muhammad 
Riza, the intended victim of Nandkumar, lived to obtain and 
to hold high office under the Government, and, as Captain 
Trotter * has put it, to see his old traducer ‘‘doomed to a 


felon’s death.” 
Such, as I have related in the preceding pages of this 


* Rulers of India Series: ‘‘ Warren Hastings,” by Captain L. J. Trotter. 
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chapter, had been the domestic legislation of Mr. Hastings 
during the two years of his administration of Bengal. He 
had ‘found the provinces,” to use the just and appreciative 
language of his earliest biographer *— 


“when he assumed the principal direction of their affairs, labouring under the 
accumulated evils of an exhausted treasury, and a Government destitute of 
influence. The revenues, collected nobody could tell how, proved year by 
year less productive. There were no tribunals to which men might appeal 
against the oppressions of the strong or the chicanery of the feeble. Bands 
of robbers wandered over the face of the country, setting the resistance of a 
wretched police at defiance, while poverty and sickness, the results of a terrible 
famine, appeared to paralyze the exertions of the scanty population that 
remained, With respect, again, to the commerce of the country, whether we 
look to its foreign or its domestic trade, that was totally destroyed ; and partly 
through the misconduct of individuals, partly through the indifference of those 
at the head of departments, the native merchant was thrust absolutely aside, 
while the Company’s investments fell to nothing as much through the poverty 
of the weavers and contractors from whom they were obtained, as through the 
negligence of the Board whose business it was to look over them. Within 
the limited space of two years Mr. Hastings entirely reversed this picture. 
From the outrages of dakaits [robbers], and Sannydsis, and other marauders, 
the provinces were gradually delivered. He hunted them down wherever 
they showed themselves, and in the end they ceased to be troublesome. The 
revenue system, if not perfect, was the best which circumstances would allow 
him to form, for the five years’ settlement could only be regarded as an 
experiment. The establishment of district courts for the administration of 
justice, likewise, and of district officers to maintain the public peace, were 
great steps taken towards better things. So also his division of the Supreme 
Council into committees, and his substitution of individual superintendents for 
Boards which never acted, especially contributed to set the machine in motion 
and to render its movements certain and regular. And when we take into 
account that all this was done, often at the expense of private interests, 
oftener still in despite of old and deep-rooted prejudices, it seems impossible 
to deny to him who accomplished it the high praise of rare talent and industry 
such as no amount of labour could break down.” 


I may add to this summary of the work accomplished in 
those two years by Mr. Hastings that we have seen how for 
several weeks he found time, amidst his other laborious 
duties, to preside at the trial of Muhammad Rizé, acting as 
president of the court, and often as interpreter and as 
examiner; that he had the members of his own Council to 
win over and conciliate, sometimes at the sacrifice of his own 


* “Memoirs of the Life of the Right Hon. Warren Hastings, First Governor- 
General of Bengal,” by the Rey. G. R. Gleig, M.A. In three volumes. 
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better judgment; that with great difficulty he succeeded in 
persuading them to agree to his plans for farming the opium 
districts to contractors, and, later, for assuring to the 
Company a monopoly of the salt trade; that he had, more- 
over, to secure, by the frankness of his avowals, by the 
rendering of long and detailed reports, by private letters 
explaining and justifying the reasons of his policy, the support 
of his masters in London; and, finally, that he had to conduct 
complicated negotiations, even occasionally to make demon- 
strations, to assure the safety of his frontier. How, amid 
the crash of a falling empire, and amid the struggles of 
the several races which had formed its component paris, he 
accomplished this task I must tell in the next chapter. 


CHAPTER X. 


THE FRONTIER POLICY OF MR. HASTINGS, 1772-1774—THE 
NAWWAB-WAZIR OF OUDH—THE ROH{LAS. 


In the early part of the eighth chapter I have shown how 
Lord Clive, when he quitted Bengal on the 29th of January, 
1767, had left a frontier for the English possessions which 
he regarded as the best adapted to the circumstances of his 
countrymen in India. His policy involved the holding of the 
three provinces under the shadowy name of Nawwab-Nazim ; 
the garrisoning and holding for the Emperor the districts of 
Allahabad and Karra; the occupation of the fort of Chanar, 
and the placing, when necessary, of two battalions at Banaras. 
He set his face strongly against the plan which had found 
favour with the administrators he had succeeded in Bengal 
(May, 1765), of assisting Shah Alam with troops for the 
recovery of Dehli. The carrying out of such a plan he 
denounced as fraught with disaster, possibly with ruin, to- 
the English. He had agreed, however (August 19, 1765), 
to pay to the Emperor the sum, annually, of twenty-six lakhs 
of rupees, and the Emperor had in return bestowed upon the 
English the Diwani of the three provinces. From Shah 
Alam, who was, practically, an adventurer without means 
and without credit, the very shadow of a name, he expected 
neither good nor evil. There were three races, however, 
beyond, one of them all about, his border, with whom, he 
realized, his successors would have to deal. These were the 
Muhammadan rulers of the Subahdari of Oudh; the Rohilas ; 
and the Mardthas. With the second and third of these he 
had never come in contact; but he knew well the able man 
who filled the position of Nawwab-Wazir in Oudh, Shujéu’d 
daulah, and he placed great hopes on his alliance for the 
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protection of the English frontier against a possible Mardthé 
invasion. He knew the ambition of the Nawwab-Wazir, bu: 
he had the best reasons for believing that he would neve 
attempt again to measure swords with the English. His 
first effort in that direction had left him at the mercy of his 
conquerors, and he had obtained from their generosity the 
recovery of his territories. He had then signed with the 
English a treaty for the defence of their respective dominions 
A consideration of these circumstances would render him 
Clive had thought, more inclined to extend his borders ir 
other directions than in the direction of Bihar and Bengal. 

Such was the position when Clive, for the last time, quittec 
India. Such it practically remained during the rule of Mr. 
Verelst, and until towards the immediate close of the rule oi 
Mr. Cartier. Then there took place, under the circumstances 
about to be described, certain military movements which were 
still in progress when Mr. Hastings assumed charge of his 
government. 

In these movements there were five principal factors: 
the Emperor, the Marathas, the Rohilas, the Nawwéb-Wazir 
of Oudh, and the English. Of these, the first, as the weakest, 
and whose history merges into that of the second, demands 
primary attention. : 

The one idea of Shah Alam was the recovery of his 
ancestral throne. He had never forgotten that Lord Clive’s 
immediate predecessor, Mr. Spencer, had favoured his views 
in that respect, and had almost embarked with him on the 
venture. He still clung to the idea, and urged incessantly on 
the English and the Nawwab-Wazir its adoption. He was 
still brooding and hoping when, in the spring of 1771, he 
learned that the Mardthas had entered the Dudb and were 
threatening Rohilkhand. In that movement he recognized 
the opportunity to recover his throne. He opened negoti- 
ations with the invaders ; received from them replies full of 
promises; and, finally, in May of the same year, despite the 
strong remonstrances of the English and the warnings of 
the Nawwab-Wazir, he quitted Allahébad with an army of 
sixteen thousand men, and marched on Farrukhabid. There 
he remained during the rainy season. The Nawwab of the 
province represented by Farrukhabaéd opportunely dying in 
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that interval, the Emperor seized a considerable amount of 
money found in the treasury, and then, pushing forward, 
joined the Marathas in the Duab. He did not stay with them, 
but, accompanied by Madhuji Sindhia with fifteen thousand 
eavalry, marched on Dehli, and entered the imperial city on 
the 25th of December, 1771. There for the present I must 
leave him. Even to bring him so far I have anticipated the 
more important parts of the narrative. 

The Maratha confederacy, the most formidable enemy of 
Aurangzeb at the height of his power, had, after threatening 
for a time to take the place in India of his successors, been 
almost annihilated at the third battle of Panipat* (January 
6, 1761), by the Afghén monarch, Ahmad Shah Abdali. The 
defeat the Marathas sustained on that occasion had been so 
thorough, the disaster had seemed so irreparable, that 
despair reigned in all the strongholds of the few leading 
chieftains who had not perished in the fray. But Ahmad 
Shah failed to follow up his victory. He cared more for the 
plunder he had acquired than for establishing his family in 
the sweltering country below his own mountain ranges, and, 
after recognizing Shah Alam as Emperor, appointing Najibu’d 
daulah, the chief of the Rohilas, to be his Prime Minister, 
nominating Shujdu’d daulah (of Oudh) to be Wazir, and 
assigning to the Rohila chiefs certain districts in the Duab, 
he quitted India, leaving the central authority practically 
annihilated, and bequeathing to the north-western Provinces 
a legacy of turmoil and war. The buffalo was to be to the 
man who held the bludgeon, the territories to those the best 
able to wield the sword. 

No policy could have so completely favoured the aspira- 
tions of the Maratha race than that, just detailed, of Ahmad 
Shéh Abdali. It gave them time. In western and to a very 
great extent in southern India they were still supreme. Their 
ambition, never altogether stifled, returned with redoubled 
force. The idea that they were the true heirs of the Mughals 
revived with more than its former intensity. Who were to 

* It may be worth noting that the three battles fonght at Panipat were 
decisive battles. The first, fought in 1525, and won by the founder of the 
Mughal dynasty, decided the fate of the Lodi family; the second, thirty-one 


years later, established the rule of Akbar; the third prevented the Mardthas 
from succeeding the Mughals. 
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be their rivals ? Leaving for the moment the English out of 
consideration, they could not find a prince or a ruler likely to 
prevent the realization of their dreams. In southern India 
there was Haidar Ali of Maisur, but he was at the moment 
their tributary. In western India they counted themselves 
supreme. In Bengal there were the English, but, despite 
the English, they still occupied a portion of Orisa, one of the 
three provinces bestowed upon the foreigners by the Emperor. 
There had gradually risen amongst them one of the fugitives 
from the field of Panipat, a man competent to devise, com- 
petent to lead, competent to follow up early successes, the 
famous Madhuji Sindhid, and Madhuji, who had succeeded 
to the chiefship of that famous house, had already begun to 
exercise an influence which was greatly to increase. 

Before I recount the next spring made by the Marathas to 
prove to India that they had recovered from the disaster of 
Panipat, it is necessary to say a word or two regarding the 
other factors in the events which were materially to influence 
the action of Mr. Hastings—the Rohilas. 

The Rohilas were a tribe of Yusufzai Afghéns who had 
settled in the province of Katehar some thirty years after the 
death of Aurangzeb, and, changing its name to Rohilkhand, 
to signify to the world that thenceforth it was the “‘ khand”’ 
—the region—of the Rohilas, supported their chief for the 
time being in the almost absolute authority he assumed. In 
1740 the then Emperor acknowledged the supremacy of the 
chief of the Rohilas’ adoption, Ali Muhammad. A quarrel 
with the then Subahdar of Oudh, whose territories his own 
adjoined, led a little later to his dismissal, but the invasion 
of India by Ahmad Shéh Abd&li in 1748 had enabled him to 
recover his power. He died the year following, leaving six 
sons. The years that followed until that which saw the 
third battle of Panipat were, for the Rohilas, years of 
struggling with enemies on all sides. They were over- 
whelmed by the Marathas, fined, and driven to evacuate the 
best parts of the territories they had made their own. But 
they always “came again,” and struck for independence and 
conquest. At the battle of Panipat their chiefs threw in 
their lot with the Afghin invader, and profited from the 
victory by gifts of territory in the Dudb bestowed upon them, 
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on his quitting India, by Ahmad Shéh. One of their chiefs, 
Najibu’d daulah, the father of the noted Zabité Khan, was 
appointed first Minister at Delhi, a position which enabled 
him, in the absence of the titular Emperor, to exercise 
supreme authority in that city and in the districts dependent 
upon if. 

Such was the position of the Rohilas at the close of the 
year 1761. Their territories were bounded by the Ganges, by 
Oudh, and by Kamaon, were watered by the Ramgangé, the 
Kosilé, the Ganges, and the Ghaghréa, and included the lands 
of the Nawwab of Rampur and some important places in the 
Dutib. The great majority of the population were Hindus. 
These tilled the land, farmed the small holdings, main- 
tained the shops, and carried on the whole industry of the 
country. These men, without whom the country would have 
been absolutely barren, were not Rohilas, they were the men 
whom the Rohilas had dispossessed, and whom they ruled 
with a rod of iron. The trade of the pure Rohilas was 
fighting, and nothing else but fighting, and in India fighting 
was ever accompanied by plundering. They toiled not, 
neither did they spin. Yet they were as reckless of blood as 
the old Romans, as indifferent to slaughter as their kinsmen 
of the Yusufzai mountains. They numbered but fifteen to 
twenty thousand men in a total population of over three 
millions. Yet they possessed the right of the conqueror, and 
for the seven years which followed Panipat, from 1761 to 
1768, they ruled the country in their own despotic manner, 
undisturbed by invasion from outside. Such was their 
position, when there occurred that movement amongst the 
Maratha people which was to announce to all India the 
awakening from the disaster of Panipat. 

The occasion was singularly propitious. The Mughal 
dynasty had suffered not less than the Marathas from the battle 
of Panipat, and, unlike them, had subsequently continued its 
downward course. Its actual representative, after under- 
going many humiliations at the hands of the English and the 
Nawwéb-Wazir of Oudh, had, as we have seen, thrown in his 
lot with the Marathés. The Rohilas had for some time past 
ceased to threaten the Dudb. The Nawwab-Wazir of Oudh 
had but just recovered from the defeats inflicted upon him by 
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the English. Who then was to stay the course of those 
marauding warriors? Seeing no one able to check them, 
they had accepted the proposal of the Emperor that he 
should join them, and in 1770-71 they poured their troops, led 
by Visaji Krishné, under whom was the famous Madhuji, 
into the Duab, and threatened Rohilkhand. 

About this time the man whom the Afghan chief, Ahmad 
Shah Abdali, had nominated first Minister of Dehli, and who 
had subsequently administered that office in the name of the 
Emperor, the Rohila Najibu’d daulah, died. His son, Zabita 
Khan, succeeded him, took the office before the arrival of the 
titular Emperor, and commenced the most vigorous efforts 
to baffle the invading Mardthés. Then was seen the extra- 
ordinary spectacle of the Mughal Emperor being allied with 
the Marathas, whilst the first Minister of the dynasty led the 
opposition to them. That opposition was fruitless. The 
Maréthas and their allies forced the fords of the Ganges, 
despite a vigorous opposition, dispersed the Rohilas, plun- 
dered and devastated Rohilkhand, seized the family of Zabita 
Khan, and compelled the fleeing warriors to intrench them- 
selves in strong positions below the mountains on the borders 
of Kamaon. Then finding that the Emperor was rather a 
hindrance than an aid, they began to treat him with contempt 
and compelled him to make certain important concessions 
which will presently be recorded. 

It was an open secret that the Mardthas intended, so soon 
as they should have mastered Rohilkhand, to take vengeance 
on the Nawwab-Wazir of Oudh, whose splendid leading at 
Panipat had greatly contributed to their overthrow. Shujéu’d 
daulah, fully expecting they would carry this threat into 
practice, communicated with the Calcutta Government early 
in 1772, and called upon the English to aid him, even though 
the assistance should be merely a semblance of aid. 

It was the period immediately before the arrival in Bengal 
of Warren Hastings, and when Mr. Cartier still held the reims 
of office. Cartier was very unwilling to commit himself, but 
he permitted Sir Robert Barker, who commanded the troops 
on the English frontier, to have with the Nawwdb-Wazir, at 
Faizabéd (in Oudh), the interview he had solicited. In that 
interview, which took place on the 20th of January, the ruler 
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of Oudh was very explicit. The titular Emperor, Shah Alam, 
he regarded, he said in so many words, as a cypher com- 
pletely under Maratha influence; there could therefore be 
no question of him. To see the Rohilas absolutely reduced 
would be impolitic, for, to save themselves from being ex- 
terminated, they would cast in their lot with the Marathas. 
He himself would then be attacked, and with a force difficult 
to resist. There was, he then proceeded to add, but one of 
two courses to adopt. The one was that he should lie quiet 
awaiting events, and relying on the support of his friends and 
allies; the other was to make an active demonstration. 
This latter, however, would require ‘‘a show of support, and 
the approbation of the English Government.” In their joint 
interests the latter was the better course to pursue. If Sir 
Robert Barker would march with his whole force to the 
frontier of Oudh, contiguous to the possessions of the Rohilas, 
all would be well. There would be no necessity, he believed, 
to draw the sword. The very appearance on the frontier of 
the English force would induce all parties to come to terms. 
A compromise could be made by which the Rohilas should 
continue to possess Rohilkhand, resigning to the Emperor 
only those parts of the Dudb, outside their own territories, 
which the Abdali had bestowed upon them, the Mardathas 
being satisfied with a money contribution. Subsequently 
the Nawwdb-Wazir told Sir Robert Barker that the presence 
of the English on the frontier was further necessary in order 
to dispel from the minds of the Rohilas that he, the Nawwab- 
Wazir, who had at one time coveted their country, was plan- 
ning to trick them out of it. 

The Calcutta Government, convinced by the arguments of 
the Nawwab-Wazir, authorized Sir Robert Barker (February 3) 
to accompany the latter on his forward expedition. The 
united force marched accordingly, and, reaching the frontier, 
opened negotiations with the Rohilas. 

Then the difficulties of the situation began to unveil 
themselves. The Rohilas showed suspicion of the Nawwab- 
Wazir, for the Nawwab-Wazir seemed to display a desire to 
recelve as a reward for his service compensation in the way 
of territories. Finally, however, it was arranged that whilst 
the Rohilas, under their most powerful chief, Hafiz Rahmat, 
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should march to the assistance of Zabité Khan, the Nawwab- 
Wazir and his allies should remain on the frontiers of Rohilk- 
hand but within the borders of Oudh. But before this opera- 
tion could take place reinforcements reached the Maréthés, 
and these co-operating with the troops of Shah Alam, com- 
pletely defeated the Rohilés. A terrible panic now seized 
the entire tribe. Their army practically disbanded, each 
man seeking his own safety and the safety of his family. 
So great was the general terror that Sir Robert Barker 
transmitted orders to Colonel Champion, commanding the 
brigade at Déndpur, to march into Oudh, in case he might 
require supports. 

Meanwhile the Marathds, not caring, it has been supposed, 
to commit themselves at once to open war with the English, 
had been engaged in endeavouring to come to terms with one 
or other of the principals opposed to them. What proposals 
they made to Hafiz Rahmat and the Rohilas is not known; 
but to the Nawwab-Wazir they made offers so seductive as to 
fempt him to throw over his other engagements and accept 
them. They offered to transfer to him the greater part or 
even the whole of Rohilkhand, provided they might retain 
for themselves the territories on the right bank of the Ganges 
which they had already overrun, and that he would agree to 
pay them chauth—a species of tribute—for the territories he 
might add to his own. The Nawwdb-Wazir was indeed sorely 
tempted. For long he could not bring himself to the point of 
refusing. Towards the middle of March he was strongly 
leaning towards the Maréthé proposal, when his purpose was 
radically altered by the receipt of a piece of news which 
greatly affected his feelings as a Muhammadan. This news 
was to the effect that to display their contempt for their 
Muhammadan enemies, the Maréthés had dug up the body 
of Najibu’d daulah, and had burned it under circumstances 
of studied insult. No greater outrage on the feelings of the 
Musalmén could be perpetrated. The ordinary term of insult 
applied by men of that faith to the Hindus is ‘son of a burnt 
father,” and now the Mardthdés had made the son of Najibu’d 
daulah, the living Zébité Khan, liable to have hurled at him 
a phrase of all others to 2 Muhammadan the most revolting. 
The insult rankled, and from that moment the Nawwadb-Wazir 
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bent all his energies to the arranging for the expulsion of 
the Marathas from the territories they had invaded. 

Mutual jealousies between the Nawwadb-Wazir and the 
Rohilas hindered the progress of the negotiations which then 
ensued, but on the 25th of May Hafiz Rahmat, as represent- 
ing Rohilkhand, and Zabita Khan and his chiefs, as represent- 
ing the real power of the Mughal, met the Nawwdb-Wazir 
and Sir Robert Barker at Shahabéd, a town on the road from 
Lakhnao to Shahjahanpur, fifteen miles from the latter. Here, 
after much discussion, an agreement was arrived at between 
the contracting parties, and a treaty was signed (June 17). 
By this treaty, which the reader should bear in mind, as the 
breach of it by the Rohilas led to the catastrophe which 
followed, it was covenanted (1) that the three parties should 
unite for the defence of the territories of the Nawwab-Wazir, 
of the Empire, and of Rohilkhand; (2) that if any enemy 
should attack the dominions of the contracting parties the 
Nawwab-Wazir and the chiefs of Rohilkhand should unite to 
oppose him; (8) that the Rohila chiefs should ‘‘ join and 
unite in any measure that may be determined by the Wazir 
of the empire [t.c. the Nawwdb-Wazir] for the benefit of 
the Nawwib Muhammad Zabité Khan.” This treaty was 
sworn to ‘‘by the Almighty, his Prophet, and the sacred 
Kuran,” and was duly attested by Sir Robert Barker, signed, 
and sealed, on the 17th of June (the eleventh day of the month 
Rabi’u-l-awwal, the third month of the Muhammadan year, 
1186 Hijra). 

But there was an additional clause to the treaty contracted 
between the Nawwab-Wazir and the Rohilas, and it is this 
clause which, in the light of the events which followed, is of 
supreme importance. Dy this the Wazir of the empire (?.c. 
the Nawwab-Wazir of Oudh) pledged himself to compel or to 
induce the Mardthas to retire from Rohilkhand. He under- 
took that if from natural causes they should retire only to 
return, and should return, he would expel them; that, to 
compensate him for taking upon himself these two weighty 
obligations, the Rohila chiefs should pay him forty lakhs of 
rupees (worth at that time half a million of English money) 
in the following manner :— 

“As the Mardthds are now in the country of the Rohfla Sirdars, the Wazir 
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od 


of the empire shall march from Shdhdbdd as far as may be necessary to enable 
the families of the Rohflas to leave the jungle and return to their habitations 
Ten lakhs of rupees in specie, in part of the above sum, shall then be paid 
and the remaining thirty lakhs in three years, from the beginning of the yea 
Fasli.” * 


This agreement was sealed in the presence of Sir Robert 
Barker. 

Meanwhile Hastings had but just entered upon his ad- 
ministration of the three provinces. The treaties were natu- 
rally sent to him, and he at once recognized that but for the 
attestation by Sir Robert Barker, neither the Nawwab-Wazix 
nor the Rohila chiefs would have come to any agreement. 
The attestation of the English commander did it all. It 
caused both the contracting parties to regard Sir Robert 
Barker as a guarantor on behalf of the English Government 
that both parties would carry into effect the provisions of the 
treaty. 

Whilst these negotiations had been progressing the Mara- 
thas, far from thinking of continuing the campaign, had been 
making preparations for departure. The rainy season, which 
commences generally very early in June, was fast approach- 
ing. They hastened then to abandon their conquests, and, 
releasing the women they had made captive, they temporarily 
retired from the Dudb. The Nawwab-Wazir and Sir Robert 
Barker then returned to Faizabad, in Oudh, whilst the Rohilas 
reoccupied their former territories. 

The treaties of which I have just given a summary, and 
the events preceding and accompanying them, were not at 
all calculated to lessen the anxiety of Mr. Hastings on the 
subject of his frontier relations. He realized, I have shown, 
that the English were committed to the carrying out of 
certain clauses, agreed to by two native powers, each mis- 
trusting the other, and bearing hardly on the less powerful 

* Fasli is the word used to signify the solar year, and is thus distinct from 
Hijra, which marks the Muhammadan era. There is thus a variation of about 
three years in a century between the two eras. The reader curious in such 
matters will note that the first of the two treaties detailed in the text beara 
the date, the eleventh of the month Rabi’u-l-awwal, 1186 Hijra, whereas in the 
second it is covenanted that a certain payment should begin “ from the begin- 
ning of the year 1180 Fasli.” The difference is explicable by the fact that the 
Fasli era was founded by Akbar in 963, and that during the nearly two cen- 


turies which had passed it had, from the fact of its being a solar era, lost six 
years relatively to the Hijra era, 
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of the two. He himself had taken practically on his own 
shoulders the direction of foreign affairs, for, although he 
was but one in a Council of nine, the Council had, on his 
initiative, remitted to a committee of three the consideration 
of foreign policy, with the proviso that matters of special 
importance only should be laid before the whole Council. 
Of that committee of three Hastings was the presiding and 
the ruling spirit. That which he wished his colleagues agreed 
to. He had found matters connected with that department 
in a condition requiring reform almost to the same extent as 
in the other departments he had to administer. Almost the 
first arrangement that he kicked against was the payment 
to the titular King of Dehli (generally called the Emperor) 
of twenty-six lakhs of rupees (£325,000). The reader will 
recollect that, in Lord Clive’s last administration, this pay- 
ment had been agreed to as an equivalent for the Diwani of 
the three provinces. Hastings disputed the power of Shéh 
Alam to make any such transfer. We hold the sovereignty 
of them (the three provinces), he wrote to Sir George Cole- 
brooke,* just before he assumed office, ‘‘by the best of all 
titles—power. He [the Emperor] could not transfer what 
he never had to give.’ Proceeding to argue that no other 
State in India paid the Emperor a rupee for his grants; that 
they were an absolute sham; that for this idle pageant the 
English had drained the country of its current specie, ‘‘ which 
is its blood;” that since the King had joined the Marathas 
he had become theirs, “‘ theirs, and his name, authority, 
wealth, and all he possesses, is theirs with his person;” he 
announced his determination to refuse to continue the pay-: 
ment unless the Court of Directors should order him to do 
so. Arguing then against the policy till then pursued of 
mistrusting the ‘‘ useful ally” of the English, the Nawwab- 
Wazir of Oudh, he proceeded to dwell on the great progress 
made by the Marathds, and the danger they threatened to 
the Rohilas. He then narrated the incidents of the preceding 
campaign, so far as it affected the movements of the English 


* The date of the letter is March 26, 1772. For a perusal of this and for 
many other documents in connection with this subject, I am indebted to the 
Forrest papers and to Sir John Strachey’s invaluable work, “Hastings and 
the Rohilla War.” 
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troops, and expressed a very strong opinion that the Nawwab- 
Wazir was bound to defray the entire expense of the English 
troops so long as they might occupy his territories. 


“ At the same time,” he added, “our alliance with him might be easily 
placed, as it ought to be, on a footing of more credit and satisfaction to him, 
and of more utility to ourselves. We should leave him the uncontrolled 
master of his own dominions. We should assist in making him such, and 
enabling him to be a useful ally instead of a burden to us. He should have 
the most convincing assurances given him that we had no other object in our 
mutual alliance than our mutual security.” 


Meanwhile, in other respects, the retreat of the Marathas 
had failed to restore peace to the districts they had invaded. 
Rohilkhand, especially, after a very short interval, became 
the scene of constant turmoil. One of the worthiest Rohila 
chiefs, Sirdar Khan Baskhshi, having died, his sons com- 
menced to fight for his estates. Worse even than that, the 
son of Hafiz Rahmat, Inayat Khan, broke out into rebellion 
against his father, and defeated the troops sent against him 
in several encounters. Ultimately, Hafiz Rahmat got posses- 
sion of his son’s person by artifice, and the young man died 
soon after. This evil had hardly been met when another, 
even greater, assailed them. Zaébita Khan suddenly deserted 
his countrymen and allied himself with their deadly enemies, 
the Marathas, on condition that he should be reinstated in 
all his possessions and in his position of first Minister at the 
Court at Dehli, an office previously held by his father and 
himself, 

Under this last information the Nawwdab-Wazir reeled. 
He alone knew what it meant. He recognized in it the 
determination of the Rohilas not to keep with him the treaties 
which the English had guaranteed; it threatened, moreover, 
an attack by the confederated enemies upon his dominions 
as soon as the rainy season should have passed. He wrote 
in this sense to Mr. Hastings, and begged his assistance. 

Hastings received the letter of the Nawwab-Wazir on the 
17th of July, 1772. It did not surprise him, for the course 
of events had warned him of the turn affairs in northern 
India were about to take. He had refused to continue to 
Shéh Alam the tribute of twenty-six lakhs per annum, and 
that prince was now the virtual prisoner of the Mardthas 
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whose alliance he had sought. The Marathdés made no secret 
of their determination to conquer north-western India. They 
had, as will be presently shown, designs on the capital; they 
had gained the most influential man in the Duaéb, Zabité Khan ; 
and they hoped to gain likewise the other chiefs of the 
Rohilas, or to compel their submission. Then they would 
fall on Oudh, the bulwark of the English possessions. An 
alliance of the English with the Nawwab-Wazir could alone 
prevent this catastrophe. Five days then after the reception 
of the letter I have mentioned from the Nawwab-Wazir, Mr. 
Hastings wrote to that prince an assurance that he would 
join him, to the utmost of his power, in the defence of his 
territories; but that, without orders from England, he could 
not engage in any offensive operations. That done, he left 
it to the confederates to make the next move. 

Although the Maraéthds had quitted the Dudéb in May, 
1772, they had by no means renounced their designs against 
the Rohilas and the ruler of Oudh. Their first step was to 
wring all they could out of the titular Emperor. With that 
end they resolved to occupy Dehli. This, despite the opposi- 
tion of the Emperor’s troops, commanded by Najif Khan, 
they accomplished on the 22nd of December of the same 
year. Then, having Shah Alam absolutely in their power, 
they forced him to transfer to them the provinces of Allahabad, 
Kora, and Karra which, it will be recollected, Lord Clive had 
assigned to him. But to transfer was not to give possession ; 
and it was clear even to the sanguine leaders of the assignees 
that the English and the Nawwab-Wazir would alike have 
to be reckoned with before those districts would come actually 
into their hands. The news of the paper transfer did not 
the less, however, alarm and agitate the Nawwab-Wazir. 
The effect on Mr. Hastings was the issue by him of an order 
directing that English troops should at once occupy the 
fortress of Allahabad, strongly placed at the junction of the 
Ganges and the Jamna. 

An event became known about this time which, though it 
did not immediately affect the Mardéthé movements, yet, in 
the ramifications of which it was the forerunner, produced 
important consequences. On the 18th of -November of the 
year of which I am writing, the real head of the Maratha 
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confederacy, the Peshwa, Madhu Rao, died. In his excellen 
history of the Marathas, the late Captain Grant Duff recordec 
that ‘‘the plains of Panipat were not more fatal to th 
Marathé empire than the early end of this excellent Prince.’ 
He was succeeded by the natural heir in order of succession 
the youngest son of Balaji Baji Rao, Narayan Rao, a prine 
described by the same authority as “ peculiarly ambitious o 
military fame.” Narayan Rao had, however, but a short tim: 
allowed him to put his abilities to the test. On the 30th o 
August following he was murdered in his own palace by 
some conspirators, secretly instigated to seize his person by 
his uncle, Raghunath Rao, at the time a prisoner in the 
palace in which the Peshwa resided. A few weeks late 
Raghunéth Réo was proclaimed Peshwé. He was the mos 
feather-brained, the most adventurous, and the least fitted o: 
all the men who had borne that splendid office, to maintair 
with a steady hand the traditional policy of the Marathé 
people. 

These events at head-quarters did not immediately affect 
the movements of that Mardéthé army which, under Viséj 
Krishna, had invaded Rohilkhand. We have seen how, in 
December, 1772, that army had occupied Delhi. The first 
acts of Viséji had been to force Shah Alam to declare the 
Peshwa to be his Bakhshi, or Commander-in-Chief; Zabité 
Khan, the Rohila Chief whom the Marathaés had bought, to 
be his deputy ; to confirm all the promises the Marathas had 
made to the lattier; to cede to them the district of Sarangpur, 
lately taken from the Jats; and, as previously stated, to transfer 
to them the districts of Allahabad, Kora, and Karré. They 
resolved then to march, at the head of a force estimated 
at fifty thousand men, mostly cavalry, to invade Rohilkhand. 
Karly in the year 1778, the force above referred to did cross 
the Ganges, and did enter that province. 

The invasion constituted the occasion provided for in the 
treaty arranged the previous year under the guarantee of Sir 
Robert Barker, between the Rohilas and the Nawwab-Wazir. 
Mr. Hastings recognized at once the gravity of the situation. 
Every consideration prompted him to be true to the arrange- 
ment to which Sir Robert Barker had pledged the English 
name. The Marathis had already purchased one of the 
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Rohila chiefs. The others knew that, unassisted, they were 
powerless to resist the invasion. It might be easy to buy 
them also. And then? ‘The frontier of Oudh, the districts 
of Allahabad, Kora, and Karré, would be open to the common 
enemy, assisted, possibly, by the bought Rohilas. The only 
statesmanlike course to pursue was to prevent, as far as 
possible, such an evil, by combining with the Nawwaéb-Wazir 
to force the invaders to let go the hold they were taking 
of Rohilkhand. 

Mr. Hastings lost no time in acting on his convictions. 
On the 18th of February he sent instructions to Sir Robert 
Barker to enter into a treaty with the principal chief of the 
Rohilas, H&fiz Rahmat, ‘‘for the defence and protection of 
his dominions on such conditions as shall fully indemnify the 
Company for the additional charge and hazard which may be 
incurred by such an engagement.” He gave him general 
instructions how to act under circumstances which might 
occur ; to confine his operations to the country east of the 
Ganges; to expel all hostile invaders, but on no account to 
cross the river; and ‘“‘studiously to avoid engaging the 
Company in an offensive war with the Mardthas.” He was, 
however, at all hazards, and by whatever movements he 
might deem necessary, to protect the district of Kora, to 
take possession of it, and to have it civilly administered by 
the officer of the Emperor, in subordination to, and under the 
control of, himself. That district was to provide from its 
revenues the estimated expense of defending it, viz. one lakh 
of rupees monthly. The expenses for the defence of Oudh 
Hastings estimated at 115,000 rupees per month, and he 
demanded from the Nawwab-Wazir an assignment on his 
revenues for that amount, directing Sir Robert Barker to 
demand and receive that assignment as a preliminary to 
operations. Should the prince require an additional English 
force, Sir Robert was to act on the same principle regarding 
its probable expenses. Should the Nawwab-Wazir refuse the 
money, Sir Robert was forthwith to abandon him and with- 
draw his whole force from his territory. Sir Robert was 
further instructed to recover the arrears still due by the 
Prince for the expenses of the campaign of the previous year. 

Jt is difficult to see how Hastings could have acted 
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otherwise than he did act at this conjuncture. To have allowed 
the Rohilas and the Nawwab-Wazir to meet singly the sweep- 
ing onslaught of the Marathés would have been almost an 
invitation to that marauding people to become the nearest 
neighbours of the English in the most vulnerable part of 
their frontier. The Rohilas, unsupported, could have offered 
no effective defence. And as for the Nawwab-Wazir, when 
one reads the account of the battle of Baksar, when the 
English, under Munro, beat him badly with very inferior 
forces, it is not to be conceived for a moment that he, stand- 
ing unsupported, could have successfully resisted the full 
onslaught of his powerful foe. Hastings had to choose 
between permitting his nearest neighbours on his most 
vulnerable frontier to be conquered in detail, or to combine 
with them in a stubborn resistance. Under such circum- 
stances no real statesman could have hesitated for an instant, 
and Hastings, an eminent specimen of that class, lost not a 
single moment in giving orders to close up with his natural 
allies. 

The Nawwab-Wazir, who recognized the peril and the one 
means of averting it as clearly as did Hastings, agreed 
promptly to all the conditions imposed by the latter, and 
wrote to Hafiz Rahmat to inform him of the early march to 
Rohilkhand of himself and his allies. He acted up to his 
word. Joined by Sir Robert and the English contingent, 
consisting of two battalions of English infantry, six of sipahis, 
and a company of artillery, he entered Rohilkhand early in 
March, and hurried on towards Ramghat, a town on the right 
bank of the Ganges, in the Bulandshahr district, near to 
which the Mardthés lay encamped. The only movement 
they had made had been to hold both banks of the river near 
that town. 

It 1s easy to trace the cause of this stationary attitude, 
so contrary to the genius of the Marathé nation. Instead of 
moving to crush the Rohilas with one terrible sweep of their 
legions, they had been engaged in endeavouring to buy them. 
We have seen how they had bought Zébité Khén. They 
were now attempting the same arguments with Hafiz Rahmat, 
Zabité assisting them with all a convert’s zeal. Their 
arguments were weighty. Granted, they argued, that, with 
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the assistance of their allies, they, the Rohilas, might repulse 
their own forces, what would happen? The Rohilas would 
be at once called upon by the Nawwaéb-Wazir to make good 
their engagements of the previous year, to pay down the 
forty lakhs of rupees for which they had bound themselves. 
Nay, more, who was the Nawwab-Wazir that he should 
defend them without a secret purpose? He had shown in 
his previous negotiations that he had long coveted their 
territories. What stand could they make against him, if, 
supposing the Marath4s departed, he should renew his 
demands? Jealousies among the Rohila chiefs greatly 
assisted these arguments, and Hafiz Rahmat was on the 
point of renouncing the alliance of the Nawwab-Wazir and 
the English, when information reached him that the latter 
were within a few marches of Ramghaét. Forced then to 
decide, Hafiz Rahmat signed a treaty with the Marathads by 
which, in return for the protection of that people for the 
Rohila territories, he bound himself to pay them five lakhs 
of rupees, and to allow them a passage through Robilkhand 
into Oudh. 

This proceeding seemed to change completely the face of 
affairs. One of three powers confederated against the 
Marathés had deserted to the Maraéthas. From a military 
point of view the situation had become extremely interesting. 
When the English and the Nawwaéb-Wazir had actually realized 
Hafiz Rahmat’s treachery ; when it was not merely a rumour, 
but had become an ascertained fact ; they were but thirty-five 
miles from Rémghét—eighty miles from Dehli—whilst the 
Maratha army was encamped on both banks of the river. The 
Rohilas were marching, it was supposed, to join the Maratha 
camp. What was passing in the secret councils of the 
Maréthé camp may not accurately be known. But in those 
of the allies there were two prominent ideas differing very 
much the one from the other. In that of the English Sir 
Robert Barker was chafing at the orders which forbade him 
to cross the Ganges and attack the Marathas; in that of 
the ruler of Oudh there had risen, in the mind of the 
Nawwab-Wazir, a strong desire to punish the Rohilas for 
their treachery, by expelling them from Rohilkhand and 
annexing their territories to Oudh. Such a practical shape 
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did these desires take that Shujdéu’d daulah offered that if 
the English would assist him to make it a reality he would 
pay them fifty lakhs of rupees; would help them to restore 
to the Emperor the districts in the Duéb which the Maréthas 
had occupied ; would induce that Prince to resign his claim 
for tribute for the three provinces and to acknowledge them 
to be the property of the Company; and that he himself 
would confer on the English, in exchange for Kora, Karré, 
and Allahabad, all his own territory lying south of the 
Ganges, Banaras alone excepted. 

Sir Robert Barker at once transmitted this proposal to 
Mr. Hastings. It reached him about the 1st of April. In 
writing two days later to Sir George Colebrooke, Hastings 
mentioned the fact, but refrained from commenting upon it. 
At such a time, he knew, events were likely to march quickly, 
and that one decisive stroke of the sword might solve many 
questions. He waited, therefore, for further news from the 
seat of war. 

Once more, on the spot, the situation seemed to alter. 
Gradually the rival forces approached. The Marathas 
occupied both sides of the Ganges, near Ramghat. Close 
to them, holding a small fort, was the advanced guard of 
Hafiz Rahmat. The English and their ally were (March 20) 
approaching Ramghat. The vicinity of the latter had again 
caused Hafiz Rahmat to change his mind, and he had not 
effected the junction with the Marathas stipulated in his 
agreement with that people. The Marath4s then applied a 
gentle stimulant ; they compelled the garrison of the small 
fort to surrender. But the stimulant acted in a manner 
different to that which had been intended. Hafiz Rahmat 
kept the main body of his troops aloof, and sent an intima- 
tion to the Nawwdb-Wazir that he was prepared to carry 
out his engagements of the previous year. It was then 
agreed between the re-united allies that they should at once 
attack the Maréthas. The attack was fixed for the morrow, 
March 22. The English, it was arranged, should, despite 
their orders, cross the Ganges by the fords which there 
abounded, and assail the right flank of the enemy, whilst 
the Nawwaéb-Wazir and the Rohilas should occupy them on 
the leff bank. On the morning of the 22nd the English 
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started on their perilous enterprise, crossed the Ganges 
without opposition, and prepared to assault. But in the 
Maratha camp they kept good watch. The movement of 
the English had been noted almost from its beginning; and 
the Marathas, whose leaders were resolved not to be forced 
into a battle, and whose troops were mostly cavalry, fell 
back rapidly, and soon put twenty miles between their new 
halting-place and their former camping-ground. No pursuit 
was possible, and considering that the allies of the English 
failed entirely to carry out their part of the programme, it 
may have been fortunate that the Marathas did not await 
Sir Robert Barker’s attack, for they would have been able 
to concentrate their numerous horsemen, estimated at from 
thirty to sixty thousand, against his six or seven thousand 
footmen. 

The Nawwab-Wazir explained to Sir Robert on his return 
the next day into Rohilkhand, that his inaction had been 
caused by his distrust of Hafiz Rahmat, he fearing that the 
latter, a8 soon as he should see the Oudh troops engaged, 
would desert to the enemy. Such suspicion foreboded ill for 
hearty co-operation in the future. The Nawwab-Wazir felt 
that until Hafiz Rahmat should have paid an instalment 
at least of the contribution of forty lakhs promised the 
previous year, not only would he keep his own counsel, but 
he would have recourse to any subterfuge, even to that of 
bringing back the Marathas, rather than disburse any more 
money. However, the next day Hafiz Rahmat appeared, and 
made reassuring promises. The Nawwab-Wazir was pacified, 
and he promised Sir Robert Barker that as soon as he should 
receive the forty lakhs he would pay one moiety of the sum 
to the English. He added that should the Rohilas prove 
faithless he would be ready to pay the English fifty lakhs 
for the aid they would, he hoped, afford them in putting him 
in possession of the territories of Hafiz Rahmat. He wrote 
the same day to the same effect to Mr. Hastings. 


‘“‘T have promised the general,” he stated in his letter, ‘ that whenever 
we drive the Mardthds out of the Rohfla country, and Héfiz Rahmat Khdn 
shall fulfil his agreement by the payment of forty lakhs of rupees, I will give 
half that sum to the English Sirdars. Should the Rohfla Sirdars be guilty of 
a breach of their agreement, and the English gentlemen will thoroughly 
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exterminate them, and settle me in their country, I will in that case pay them 
fifty lakhs of rupees in ready money, and besides exempt them from paying 
any tribute to the King out of the Bengal revenues.” 


We have left Mr. Hastings considering the letter he had 
received from Sir Robert Barker of the 1st of April, referred 
to in a previous page. That letter had unfolded for the first 
time the ambitious projects of the Nawwab-Wazir, and the 
prospective advantages to the English which would ensue 
from their supporting him. Hastings had taken no action 
in the matter when, nearly a fortnight later, he received 
Sir Robert’s report, dated 24th of March, and a letter of the 
same date from the Nawwab-Wazir. Both were considered 
in Council. In reply to Sir R. Barker, the Government 
censured him for having disobeyed orders in crossing the 
Ganges; it reminded him that his mission was to defend the 
dominions of the Nawwab-Wazir, and, as a means to that end, 
to assist in driving the Marathds out of Rohilkhand. He 
was told that the Government approved the measures he had 
taken for the protection of that province, and of his accept- 
ance for the Company of the promised present of one-half 
of the forty lakhs due by the Rohila chiefs to the Nawwab- 
Wazir; but the Government declined to commit itself to the 
approval of any plans based on the possible failure of Hafiz 
Rahmat to fulfil the engagements he had made with the 
Nawwab-Wazir; and as it appeared to the Government that 
in all the proposals made by the ruler of Oudh there was, 
underlying them, a scheme for his own advantage, they ex- 
pressly forbade Sir Robert Barker to undertake any hostile 
operations against the Rohilas without further instructions. 

Just seven days later Mr. Hastings despatched to the 
Nawwab-Wazir his reply to that Prince’s letter of the 24th 
of March. After quoting verbatim the passage of the letter 
which demanded his reply, Mr. Hastings proceeded to 
express his opinion that the Nawwab-Wazir’s proposal 
required much consideration and the ratification of a formal 
agreement. He added that he fully recognized the advan- 
tage which would accrue to the dominions of the Nawwab- 
Wazir by the addition thereto of the Robila country, as 
the nature of the country would permit him to use it as a 
defence against Mardéthé invasion. He argued thus—he 
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stated in so many words,—on the supposition that the 
Rohilas might, by an act of treachery or of enmity, justify 
his endeavour to drive them from the country they occupied. 
But,—Hastings went on to argue,—one solitary invasion 
of Rohilkhand by the Mardthas would not justify the English 
in always according their support to the Nawwéb-Wazir. 
The English,—Hastings continued,—had assisted him for a 
special and temporary purpose—to defend with him the 
frontiers of Oudh and the districts of Kora, Karré, and 
Allahabad. For those objects only was he authorized by his 
masters to employ British troops out of the three provinces. 


“But it has always been with reluctance,” he added, “that we have 
suffered the army to pass the frontiers of our own country, because the loss 
and inconvenience attending it was certain; and although joined with your 
forces, there is no cause to fear the most powerful efforts of our enemies, yet 
the events of war are at the disposal of the Almighty, and the only fruits 
which the most splendid successes can afford us, are the reputation of having 
maintained the faith of our alliance in opposition to every incentive of 
self-interest and self-defence; thus circumstanced, we are precluded from 
deriving any benefit from your support, and ours can only afford you a relief 
from present danger without any provision for future security.” 


Mr. Hastings concluded his letter by expressing his desire 
for a personal interview with the Nawwaéb-Wazir at such 
time and place as might suit the convenience of both. 

Before this letter had reached Shujau’d daulah, events 
had happened which it is necessary to record in this place. 

Although, on the 22nd of March, the main body of the 
Marathas had evacuated their position at and about Ramghat, 
other divisions of their army continued to occupy points 
within the Rohila frontier. There was one considerable body 
at Sambhal in the Muradabéd district, four miles from the 
Sot river; another had constructed a bridge of boats across 
the Ganges at a place in the Budaon district. Thence they 
attempted a sudden raid upon Bisauli, a town in the same 
district, in which, they had been informed, were the families 
of several Rohila chiefs. But Sir Robert Barker was on the 
watch. Hearing of the movement of the Marathas, that 
officer set out to intercept them. So rapidly did he march 
that the Marathés, who had passed through and plundered 
Muradabad, turned rapidly towards the river, and crossed it 
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so hastily that they left to the pursuers the greater part of 
their baggage. They had just time to destroy their bridge 
before Barker came up. That officer’s well-timed advance had 
left Rohilkhand without a single Marathé invader. The 
invaders did not, however, immediately abandon the Dub. 
On the contrary, they continued for about a month longer to 
move a8 though they intended to break through some point 
of the Rohilkhand border. They even went so far as to 
cause the Emperor’s general to write to Sir Robert Barker to 
summon him to surrender the districts of Kora, Karré, and Alla- 
haébéd. Sir Robert sent a very straight reply, the purport of 
which was that the question of those districts was one between 
the Emperor and the English, in which the latter would 
permit no interference on the part of the Marathés. Shortly 
after, in the month of May, a letter of recall from the Peshwa, 
Narayan Rao, was received by the Mardthé general, Visdji, 
and towards the end of that month he evacuated Hindustan, 
and commenced his march to Pund. Three months later his 
master, Narayan Rao, was assassinated in the manner already 
described. 

The departure of the Marathés brought to a head the 
difference between the Nawwéb-Wazir and the Rohilas, The 
latter, by the mouth of Hafiz Rahmat, continued to evade 
the execution of the treaty to which they had sworn, and 
the execution of which the English General had guaranteed. 
The Nawwab-Wazir and the English had performed their 
part of the contract with scrupulous exactness. By their 
joint efforts they had freed Rohilkhand from the Mardathas. 
But the Rohilas remained insensible to the duty which 
devolved upon them. And it was with a mind full of rancour 
at the non-fulfilment by them of their pledges that in May, 
1778, the Nawwab-Wazir, accompanied by his English allies, 
re-entered Oudh and marched on Lakhnao. Before he could 
take any decisive measures he had to arrange for the inter- 
view to which Mr. Hastings had invited him. 


CHAPTER XI. 
THE PROGRESS AND CLOSE OF THE ROH{LA WaR. 


Ir can well be imagined how distasteful it was to Mr. 
Hastings to be forced to realize that with the departure of 
the Marathas the frontier question still remained unsettled ; 
that 1t would devolve on him, in concert with the ally who 
had remained faithful to his oaths, to compel the performance 
of his obligations by the other ally who had displayed an 
inclination to come to terms with the common enemy whilst 
hostilities were in progress, and who, after the exertions of 
his two confederates had brought him security, now endea- 
voured to evade compliance with his solemn promises. The 
correspondence I have quoted will have shown the reader 
how steadily Mr. Hastings had discouraged the ambitious 
projects of the Nawwab-Wazir, and how he had invited him 
to a conference for the purpose of discovering a middle path 
which might bring the disputants into accord. After some 
negotiation with the Nawwab-Wazir, he had arranged that 
the conference should take place towards the end of August, 
at the city of Banaras, which, though a zamindari ruled by 
a zaminddr, who styled himself Raja, formed a part of the 
dominions of the ruler of Oudh. Thither, accordingly, Mr. 
Hastings, accompanied by the two members of the Foreign 
Affairs Committee of his Council, Messrs. Vansittart * and 
Lambert, arrived on the 19th of August, and there he met 
Sir Robert Barker. The conference with the Nawwab-Wazir 
commenced the same day. 

There were three important questions to consider: (1) 

* Mr. Vansittart was a son of the gentleman of the same name who had 


succeeded Clive in Bengal in 1760, and who had perished on his return voyage 
to India in the Aurora. 
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that of payment of the English troops, which, although fixed 
at an amount estimated at the time to be sufficient, had 
fallen far short of the actual expenditure; (2) that of the 
future of the districts of Kora, Karraé, and Allahabad; (8) 
that of the payment of the sums due by Hafiz Rahmat and 
the Rohilas. I shall deal with the disposal of these questions 
in the order in which I have here given them. 

The insufficiency of the payments made for the mainte- 
nance of the English troops employed in fighting the battles 
of the Nawwaéb-Wazir on the further frontier of Oudh, had 
caused a very heavy drain on the Calcutta treasury, itself 
still suffering from the disasters of preceding years. To such 
an extent had the balances been reduced that‘ when Mr. 
Hastings quitted the capital for Bandéras there was less than 
fifty thousand rupees available for all purposes, and the 
Government, which had already borrowed money, did not 
possess the credit to tempt investors to contribute more. 
Still—Hastings recognized—it was as important for the three 
provinces as it was for the Nawwab-Wazir himself, that the 
tide of Maraéthé invasion should be stemmed. Before 
Hastings, Clive had foreseen the necessity which would arise 
—the necessity of making a firm friend of the ruler of Oudh. 
Hastings had acted as Clive had counselled. To the Nawwab- 
Wazir the assistance rendered by Sir Robert Barker’s brigade 
had been invaluable. It was an open secret that the Nawwab- 
Wazir looked forward to a period, very near indeed, when he 
would again require its assistance. There was no question 
but that he would very willingly pay the price such assist- 
ance would entail. That price was the cost price, and that 
only. 

In the negotiations with the Nawwab-Wazir, which Mr. 
Hastings’ knowledge of the language enabled him to conduct 
in person, without the intervention of an interpreter, and 
unaccompanied by his colleagues, this question was mooted. 
Hitherto the Nawwdb-Wazir had contributed the sum of 
115,000 rupees monthly for the support of the British brigade. 
The actual cost had been, according to returns furnished by 
Sir Robert Barker, and with which Hastings had taken care 
to provide himself, very nearly double that amount, or 
210,000 rupees. The English brigade would be required to 
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remain for some time within the territories of the Nawwab- 
Wazir, and it seemed only logical that he should pay the full 
amount required for its support. Shujadu’d daulah recognized 
the justice of this demand, and acquiesced at once in the 
proposal made by Mr. Hastings for the increase of his con- 
tribution to the amount above stated.* 

Then came up the questions affecting the disposal of Kora, 
Karré, and Allahabad. In the view of the certain discussion 
of this question, Mr. Hastings had despatched an invitation 
to the Emperor Shah Alam to send a confidential agent 
vested with full powers to attend the conference. The 
Emperor had at first accepted, but had afterwards referred 
Mr. Hastings to the Nawwab-Wazir, whom he instructed to 
demand payment of the overdue tribute, and to restore the 
three districts mentioned. Toa second invitation from Mr. 
Hastings the Emperor vouchsafed no reply. 

The reader will doubtless recollect that in a previous com- 
munication to Hastings the Nawwab-Wazir had offered to give 
to the English, in exchange for the districts of Kora, Karra, 
and Allahabad, all his own territory lying to the south of the 
Ganges, except Banéras. The country lying to the south of 
the Ganges could be no other than the districts of Chanar 
and Ghazipur. The exchange, as an exchange, would doubt- 
less have been beneficial to the English, inasmuch as if 
would have given them districts adjoining their own borders 
instead of a territory separated from those borders by the 
dominions of others. But Hastings, bearing in mind the 
strong monitions of Clive on the subject, did not want an 
increase of territory. He cared more to have the compact 
frontier which Clive had bequeathed to him. With the 
Nawwab-Wazir as his ally, the districts of Kora, Karra, and 
Allahabad were somewhat in the nature of a white elephant : 
they might become at any moment the cause for a quarrel. 
Still he would not have refused the exchange if the Nawwab- 
Wazir had repeated his offer. But, far from repeating that 
offer, Shujéu’d daulah withdrew it. He too wished to round 
off his borders, to increase rather than renounce, to recover 
all the territories which his father had possessed. He pro- 
bably saw that the English Governor, hampered for want 


* Experience proved that even the increased sum fell short of the actuals. 
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of money, was not very eager to obtain fresh territories, 
entailing alike expense and responsibilities. He, therefore, 
anxious to possess the districts of Kora, Karra, and Allahabad, 
knowing the impecunious state of the Calcutta treasury, pro- 
posed, instead of the exchange formerly offered, to purchase 
the English rights to the districts just mentioned. To this 
Mr. Hastings, after grave consideration, ultimately agreed, 
covenanting for the payment to the English treasury of fifty 
lakhs of rupees as compensation. 

There are few candid minds who will refuse to admit that 
the action of Hastings in this respect was wise and statesman- 
like. He renounced that which he did not want to retain, 
to procure the article of which his Government was in most 
urgent need. He gratified a very powerful ally; he made 
the districts he had ceded safe against Maratha invasion by 
placing them in hands well able to defend them. He relieved 
himself of all obligations to the Emperor—of the agreement 
to pay an irksome tribute to one who, by his own act and 
against the urgent advice of the English, had become a tool 
of the Mardthé power. After-events completely justified his 
action. To renounce territory is always painful to a proud 
man of the English race. But sometimes it may be im- 
perative; sometimes it may be the prelude to a further 
advance. In the instance before us, if was wisdom which 
prompted Hastings to an act which has stood the test of 
time, and has held its ground against the assaults of Edmund 
Burke and the invectives of Lord Macaulay. 

The territorial question having been settled, it was believed 
that Mr. Hastings and the Nawwdéb-Wazir would proceed to 
consider the matter which was regarded as even more crucial 
than the others—that of the Rohila payment, overdue and 
virtually refused. That question was, however, relegated to 
subsequent consideration. In the treaty signed between the 
two contracting parties on the 7th of September, 1778, which 
defined the other two points of the agreement, no reference 
whatever was made to the Rohilas. 

The question, however, was not forgotten. It remained 
always uppermost in the mind of Shujau’d daulah, who in his 
heart rejoiced at the failure of Hafiz Rahmat to keep his 
solemn oath, because it gave him a legitimate claim to enforce 
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compensation for the debt. The moment seemed to him to 
be singularly opportune to enforce such compensation, for the 
Marathas had quitted Hindustan, and the disturbances which 
followed the murder of the Peshwa, Narayan Réo, seemed 
to indicate that a considerable time would elapse before they 
could possibly return. He therefore seized an early oppor- 
tunity to press upon Hastings the desirability of aiding him 
with English troops against the defaulting mountaineers. 
There were many important reasons which urged Hastings 
to turn, at this conjuncture, a favourable ear to the requests of 
the Nawwab-Wazir. The Rohilas had proved themselves not 
only unable to stem a Marathé invasion, but, by their double- 
dealing and their jealousy of Oudh, had lessened the power of 
the ruler of that province to repel one. In the late campaign 
the prompt advance of the allies alone had prevented an 
alliance between the Rohilas and the Marathaés. Oudh then 
occupied a position with respect to British India somewhat 
analogous to that assigned to Afghanistan in the present day. 
It was the buffer State to receive and repel the invasion of 
the people who considered that their destiny had marked 
them out as the successors of the Mughal. It was therefore 
essential that Oudh should be strong. That condition was 
impossible so long as there should remain on the weakest fron- 
tier of that province a horde of warriors, few indeed in number 
but fierce and unruly, themselves invaders or sons of invaders 
of the lands they occupied, very ambitious and very faithless. 
To have the strength, then, necessary to repel an attack in num- 
bers on the part of the Marathas, it was logically advisable 
that Oudh and Rohilkhand should be ruled by one potent 
hand. To obtain such an end, however, the Nawwab-Wazir 
would not have presumed to urge on Hastings, nor would 
Hastings have listened to, a proposal for a predatory attack 
upon the Rohilas. But in the case they both had to consider 
there was a very serious cause of war. The Rohilas had not 
paid one rupee of the contribution of forty lakhs they had 
promised in the most solemn manner to pay to the Nawwab- 
Wazir for his assistance in compelling the Marathas to 
evacuate their country. By their refusal to pay they had 
actually invited invasion and the consequences of invasion. 
And it was because such invasion and its consequences would 
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give strength against the Mardthés to the buffer State which 
covered the British possessions, that Hastings, though well 
aware that he had been forbidden by his masters to extend 
his frontiers, though but recently advised from England that 
a new Commission to inquire into the state of affairs in 
Bengal and to supersede the actual authority there had been 
appointed, deliberately resolved to accede to the proposal of 
the Nawwab-Wazir to furnish him with a brigade of British 
troops for the purpose of expelling the Rohilas from the 
country they had seized but a few years ago. 

But before his assent had formally been given a difficulty 
arose. The Nawwdb-Wazir, on counting the cost of the 
engagements he had already made with Hastings, and on 
estimating the probable expenditure that would be entailed by 
an expedition against the Rohilas, came to the conclusion 
that it would be better, from a financial point of view, ta 
postpone that expedition for a year. His own arguments on 
that point are so straightforward and so clear that I make no 
apology for transcribing them. The extract is made from the 
notes of Mr. Hastings, to be seen in the unpublished manu- 
scripts of that statesman in the British Museum.* It runs 
as follows :— 


“T dread” (the Wazir said) ‘ whatever may interfere to disturb our union 
and disappoint my hopes. There is such a delicacy in the strictest friendship 
that affairs of accounts and money may destroy it, for if a man would sow 
dissension between two of his most intimate friends, his surest way to do it 
would be to persuade one to borrow money of the other. This is my case. 
I want not money, I desire not to enlarge my territory, I am content with 
what I possess, and should have sat down in quiet and in peace with all man- 
kind if others would have let me. The designs of the Mardthds against me, 
and the necessity of obviating them, have forced me often to go to war. 
How could I avoid it? Whenever I have taken the field it has been for my 
own safety, not from enmity to others. This being the case, I wish to post- 
pone the Rohfla plan, and to confine my present views to the possession of 
Kora and Allahdbdd, if it be agreeable to you, because I foresee that if I 
undertake both they may exceed my ability; and if I should fail in my 
engagements, God knows what would be the consequence. I can attend to 
the business of Kora and Allah4b4d, if I have no other business to divert my 
attention, in such a manner as effectually to ensure the possession of it, and I 
have no fears about the payments which I have to agree to; but if I am 


* Vide Sir John Strachey’s “ Hastings and the Rohilla War,” p. 110 and 
note. 
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engaged with the Rohflas with the monthly charge of the army, the forty 
lakhs to pay for the possession of that country, and forty-five for Kora and 
Allahabdd, I fear the engagement is too weighty, and I may fail in it.” 


For these reasons the Nawwab-Wazir desired to postpone 
the Rohila business till the year following. Hastings, not at 
all unwilling, agreed, assuring the Nawwab-Wazir, however, 
of his willingness to co-operate with him whenever the project 
could with prudence be resumed. He then returned to 
Calcutta, arriving there the first week of October, 1773. One 
of his first acts was to appoint, with the approval of his 
Council, a permanent Resident at the Court of the Nawwab- 
Wazir. For this post he selected Mr. Nathaniel Middleton, a 
gentleman of ability, who had been engaged successfully in 
more than one confidential mission. 

I have already told how, on the 30th of August this same 
year, the real head of the Maratha confederacy, the Peshwa, 
Narayan Rao, had been cruelly murdered, at the instigation, 
it was believed, of his uncle Raghunath Rao, who, after a short 
interregnum, succeeded him. The interval was sufficiently 
long to reassure the people of Hindustan against the chances 
of an immediate Maratha invasion. 

Hastings received this information, through the Nawwab- 
Wazir, on the 23rd of October. He learned a few weeks later, 
from the same source, that the effect of the news on the 
turbulent Rohilas had been to induce them to cast longing 
eyes towards ltawaé and other districts in the Duaéb. The 
Nawwab-Wazir added that he had made up his mind not to 
permit this infraction of the public peace, and that, to prevent 
it, he would invade Rohilkhand, ‘‘ for,”’ he added, ‘‘in the first 
place they have not made good a single dam™* of the forty 
lakhs of rupees, according to their agreement, and in the next, 
they are now going to take possession of another country.” 
A few days later, November 22, Hastings laid, first before the 
Committee of Foreign Affairs, and then before the whole 
Council, his views as to the line of conduct which should be 
adopted with special reference to the Rohilkhand question, 
accompanying the statement with an impartial review of all 
the circumstances which had led to the actual situation. For 
three days the subject was debated in Council, no two 


* Dam, a copper coin, the fortieth part of a rupee. 
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members being precisely of the same opinion. Finally it was 
resolved unanimously to request Hastings to draw up a 
resolution expressive of the general view, as it might pre- 
sent itself to his mind. This he did in a manner which met 
universal acceptance. The resolution, so accepted, ran as 
follows :— 


“The Board. after due consideration of the matter in reference from the 
Select Committee, and of the President’s representation, concur heartily in 
wishing to avoid the expedition proposed, without entering into the discussion 
of the propriety of such an enterprise on general principles. The Board see 
in their full force all the circumstances of doubt as to its present expediency, 
which the President has so clearly set forth, and they are also sensible of the 
embarrassment he is under, from what passed on the subject between him 
and the Wazir at Bandras. They are equally solicitous to save the honour 
of the Company and watch over its interests, and for that reason they approve 
of the letter now before them, which seems calculated to save both. ‘The 
conditions, if accepted, would undoubtedly secure the greatest possible advan- 
tage from such an enterprise; but they appear to them more calculated to 
drive the Wazir into a refusal, which is what they trust as its most probable 
and almost infallible consequence, and which they wish for as the proper 
result of this proposition and the present circumstances of affairs. Agreed, 
that the President be requested to forward the letter, as prepared by him, to 
the Wazir; and that order, the order of the 19th inst., to the chief at Patnd 
and to the commanding officer at Dandpur, be forthwith issued.” 


The letter referred to in this resolution, addressed by 
Hastings to the Nawwab-Wazir, may thus be summarized. 
Beginning by recapitulating the facts brought to his notice 
by the Nawwab-Wazir in his most recent letter, and how he 
had answered him; how, namely, he had informed him of 
the death of the Peshwé, Narayan Rao; of the accession of 
Raghunath Rao; of his resolution to take possession of the 
territory in the Duab, formerly belonging to the Rohilas, but 
now to the Marathas, and asking whether he, Hastings, was 
prepared to aid him with the English forces in case he should 
need them; how, in a subsequent letter, he, the Nawwdb- 
Wazir, had informed him, Hastings, of the intended raid by 
the Rohilas on Itaw4 and the other parts of the Duéb 
referred to in the preceding letter ; how he was resolved to 
carry out the plans arranged at Bandras for expelling the 
Rohilas from the territory to the north of his own, i.e. from 
the province called Rohilkhand, and asking whether Hastings 
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was still prepared to assist in the execution of that design ; 
how Hastings had replied by stating that with respect to the 
Duéb, the Nawwéb-Wazir could act as he might deem most 
fitting ; that whilst he could command the aid of the English 
forces for the defence of his own territories, he, Hastings, could 
not sit still and see him beaten without endeavouring to 
relieve him in a war beyond his borders, but begging him to 
avoid an enterprise at a distance from those borders, as his 
own instructions were peremptory not to engage the English 
troops except for the defence of Oudh; how, with respect to 
the Rohila question, Hastings had stated that he was pre- 
pared to carry out the agreement he had entered into at 
Banaras ; how, to prevent future misunderstandings, Hastings 
had then recapitulated in detail the monetary terms of that 
agreement; how he had asked whether the Nawwab-Wazir 
was then prepared not only to begin the work, but to finish 
it, adding that if he was ready to carry it to completion, he 
could have the brigade stationed at Dandpur on sending a 
letter to the English Agent at Patna, stating his acquiescence 
in the conditions formulated by Mr. Hastings, and contained 
in a form which the latter enclosed, accompanied by a requisi- 
tion for the troops; how Mr. Hastings had despatched letters 
to Mr. Lane at Patna and to the officer commanding at 
Danapur, containing instructions in full accord with the letter 
just summarized to the Nawwab- Wazir. 

But the pear was not yet ripe. There was still some 
hesitation, alike on the part of some members of the Council 
and on that of the Nawwaéb-Wazir. Sir Robert Barker, whilst 
approving of the letter just summarized, recorded a separate 
minute, in which he argued that the cession of Rohilkhand 
to Shujéu’d daulah, in addition to Kora and Allahabad, 
would render that Prince too powerful, unless he should 
transfer to the English the zamindéri of Chét Singh of 
Banaras. To the expedition against the Rohilas he had no 
objection on moral grounds. They had courted their fate, 
and must take the consequences. He simply dreaded that, 
whilst making the Nawwab-Wazir strong enough to resist 
the Mardéthas, it might render him too strong a neighbour 
for the English. Sir Robert Barker was a man of great 
ability, but, in the matter of the relative strength of the 
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ruler of Oudh, increased by the acquisitions he meditated, 
and of the British, his prescience fell short of that of Myr. 
Hastings. 

Several members of the Council, again, whilst agreeing 
that, abstractedly, the policy of Mr. Hastings was the proper 
policy to pursue, dreaded lest the Court of Directors, far 
away from the spot, and actuated possibly by other influences, 
might regard it in a different light. Strong man as he was, 
Hastings could not but feel the force of those fears. He 
expressed the same at a subsequent date in a letter addressed 
to the Court of Directors. 

Finally, to clench the uncertainty, there came the reply 
of Shujaéu’d daulah to Mr. Hastings’ letter. He was not, he 
said, ready for immediate action, and he had no present 
occasion for the troops. But he requested Hastings to direct 
the Commander-in-Chief to despatch them to him whenever 
he should send to that officer a requisition for them, ‘‘for the 
protection of my dominions.” 

Under these circumstances, Hastings was able to report 
to the Court (January 17, 1774) that the Nawwab-Wazir had 
declined for the time the assistance of the English troops, 
but had desired that a brigade might be held in readiness to 
march ‘‘ whenever he shall find it necessary to call on it for 
the defence of his own dominions ;”’ that, until such time, 
the English would remain spectators of his action, keeping, 
however, a watchful eye over the course of events; ready, 
even anxious, to despatch the brigade whenever it might be 
called for, ‘‘as we shall then be eased of so considerable a 
part of the military expense, and have the discipline of our 
troops preserved in an actual service at so little distance from 
our frontiers.” 

Left thus, at his own desire, to himself, the Nawwab-Wazir 
entered alone upon the enterprise of which he had given 
intimation to Mr. Hastings. He marched in November, 1778, 
on Itaéwa. His plan was to take possession not only of that 
place, but of all the towns in the Duéb in which the Mardathas 
had left small garrisons, so as to be beforehand, in that respect, 
with the Rohilas. He encountered no opposition. Pursuing 
his course, he persuaded the Chief of Farrukhébad, Muzaffar 
Jang, a Rohila by descent, to sever his connection with his 
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countrymen in Rohilkhand, and to acknowledge himself as 
his overlord. He pursued a similar policy with respect to 
Aabita Khan, the titular first Minister of the Emperor. The 
reader will recollect that, at the time of the Maratha invasion 
of Rohilkhand, this chief had deserted his countrymen, and 
made terms with the invaders. But the invaders had returned 
to their own lands, and Zabité was hesitating whether, to 
secure himself in the tinies which he saw must come, he 
should not reconcile himself to Hafiz Rahmat. Just at the 
moment the Nawwab-Wazir appeared on the scene, occupying 
the very positions which the Marathas had vacated—a Prince, 
moreover, who would always be a near neighbour. Zabité 
no longer hesitated; he promised his aid whenever the ruler 
of Oudh should decide to attack Rohilkhand. 

Still unsatisfied, the Nawwab-Wazir proceeded further. 
Agra, once the Mughal capital, and still a most important 
centre, had fallen into the possession of the Jats, who largely 
composed the population of the provinces in its vicinity. 
Shujéu’d daulah assisted the Emperor’s general, Najaf Khan, 
to recover that city. Then, to conciliate the Emperor, he 
made with him a secret agreement, carefully concealed from 
the English, under which he covenanted to bestow upon 
the Emperor one-half of such territories ‘‘as he might wrest 
from the possession of usurpers,” whilst the latter agreed to 
bestow the other moiety on the Nawwab-Wazir. There was 
an important proviso to this treaty, which will be referred to 
when I mention the attempt made by the Emperor to enforce 
the agreement. 

Having thus cleared the Duab of enemies and secured 
himself as firmly as, in those days, treaties could secure him, 
Shujau’d daulah recognized that the time had arrived to 
make his spring upon Rohilkhand. He wrote therefore to 
Hastings to agree to all the conditions insisted upon by 
the latter, and to request that an English brigade might 
be at once ordered to join him, as it was his intention to 
attack the Rohilas with the least delay possible. 

Mr. Hastings received this letter on the 3rd of February, 
1774, less than one month after he had (January 10) 
announced his intention of deferring the expedition against 
the Rohilas to a more convenient season. There can be little 
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doubt, I think, but that the Nawwab-Wazir was moved to this 
change of plan by the rapid success he had met with. Like 
a good general, he determined not to leave to the morrow the 
movement which he saw must be successful if carried out at 
the very hour. 

After the interchange of ideas which had taken place 
between the English Government and the Nawwab-Wazir, 
and the promises on both sides, it was impossible that Mr. 
Hastings could refuse the assistance now asked of him. 
Accordingly, he directed Colonel Champion, who had suc- 
ceeded Sir Robert Barker, to assume command of the troops 
already marching, in virtue of the agreement with the 
Nawwab-Wazir, in the direction of Oudh. He sent him like- 
wise the fullest instructions alike as to the nature of the 
treaty and the purpose for which the troops were to be em- 
ployed ;* as to the money to be paid by Shujéu’d daulah 
and the action to be taken should that Prince fail in his 
engagements; as to his avoiding all occasion to give cause 
of offence to the Marathas; and as to the necessity of culti- 
vating a good understanding with the Nawwab-Wazir, and of 
paying the strictest attention to the discipline of his troops. 

On one point Hastings made a material difference between 
the powers entrusted to Colonel Champion and those formerly 
exercised by Sir Robert Barker. The latter had been Political 
Agent as well as General. But it will be recollected that after 
the interview at Banaras, Hastings had despatched Mr. 
Middleton to represent the English Government at the Court 
of Oudh. He directed that gentleman, therefore, to retain 
his functions during the campaign, and to accompany the 
Nawwab-Wazir in the same capacity. This arrangement 
was very displeasing to Colonel Champion. Strangely enough, 
too, that officer was also nettled because Hastings would not 
confer upon him the rank of Brigadier-General—the fact 
being that Hastings had, as he read his instructions, no 
power to bestow such a rank. The force which Colonel 
Champion commanded consisted of the 2nd brigade of six 
battalions of sipahis, the 2nd European regiment, the select 
picket, consisting of about a hundred cadets waiting for their 


* “The reduction of the Rohfla country lying between the Ganges and the 
mountains.” 
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commissions; and one company of artillery—a total of 
between six and seven thousand men. 

It is not my purpose to follow the campaign in its details. 
We are concerned rather to watch the effect of the policy of 
Mr. Hastings. He had embarked on the enterprise of aiding 
the Nawwéb-Wazir of Oudh with British troops to conquer 
for himself the country between the Ganges and the moun- 
tains, commonly called Rohilkhand. He had prepared the 
means ; we have to record the result. 

Tt is therefore only necessary to state that the Nawwab- 
Wazir and Colonel Champion joined forces in the middle of 
April at Shahabéd; that the former then made a formal 
demand to Héfiz Rahmat for the payment of the forty lakhs 
of rupees due to him under treaty; that after great delay 
Hafiz Rahmat returned an evasive answer, and then repair- 
ing to Aonl4, a town in the Baréli district, raised there his 
standard, and summoned the other chiefs to join him; that 
on their responding to the invitation, it soon transpired that 
their mutual jealousies would prevent all effective co-opera- 
tion; that these jealousies were carefully fanned by the 
emissaries of the Nawwdb-Wazir; that, in consequence, no 
proper defensive measures were taken by the great body of 
the Rohilas. There prevailed in fact a jealousy and mistrust 
of Hafiz Rahmat, nor was there any other chief to whose 
guidance the others would unhesitatingly submit. 

Under these circumstances there was but one course for 
the allies to pursue. Failing to receive a satisfactory reply 
from Hafiz Rahmat, they advanced into Rohilkhand and met 
the Rohilas ranged in order of battle, twenty-eight thousand 
strong with sixty guns, at Mirdnpur-Katra, a town twenty 
miles west of Shahjahénpur. The battle that followed is thus 
described by the native historian, Saadat Yar Khan,* a 
grandson of Hafiz Rahmat. 


“On the 11th, Saffr Shujdu’d daulah advanced with an army numbering 
115,000 horse and foot. . . . Héfiz Rahmat went to the tent of Faizu-llah 
Khén, and said, ‘My end is near at hand. So long as I remain alive do not 
turn away from the field; but when I fall, beware, do not press the battle, 


* Sir H. Elliot’s “History of India, as told by its own Historians,” vol. viii. 
p. 312. The word “ Safar,” used as a prefix to the name of the ruler of Oudh, 
properly “ Saffard,” means “a marshaller of troops.” 
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but leave the field directly, and flee with my children and dependents to the 
hills. This is the best course for you to take; and, if you act upon my 
advice, it will be better for you.’ After giving these directions he mounted 
his horse, and marched against the enemy with ten thousand horse and foot. 
He had proceeded only a short distance, when the advanced force of the 
enemy came in sight, and fire was opened from cannon and muskets... . 
Ahmad Khan, son of the Bakhshi, who had made a secret agreement with 
Shujdu’d daulah, now fell back, and set the example of flight, which many 
others followed. . . . Hafiz Rahmat had only about fifty supporters left when 
he drew near to the Tilangas* and English. He was recognized by his 
umbrella, of which spies had given a description, and a cannon was levelled 
against him. He advanced in front of all his companions, using his utmost 
efforts. The cannon-balls fell all around, and .. . at length one struck him 
on the breast. He was lifted off his horse, and after drinking a sip or two 
of water, he drank the cup of martyrdom.” 


If this can only be accepted as the grandson’s version of 
a grandfather’s prowess, there can be no doubt that it 
contains an element of truth. That there were both treachery 
and lukewarm support on the part of some Rohila chiefs, may 
not, I think, be questioned; but to the bravery of Hafiz 
Rahmat and his followers, Colonel Champion bore evidence. 
The English contingent lost 182 men, the troops of the 
Nawwab-Wazir 254, not including the casualties in the 
cavalry, of which no return was made. 

The victory of Miranpur-Katré practically concluded the 
war. Faizu’llah Khan, who succeeded to the chiefship of 
the Rohilas, fled to the mountain regions beyond the borders 
of Rohilkhand. In that province itself the invaders en- 
countered no further resistance. The Rohilas, foreigners and 
successful raiders, had no root in the soil. Adventurers, 
they had succumbed to other adventurers stronger than they. 
One decisive battle had sufficed to take from them the 
province they had seized. The war had begun in April; in 
May Colonel Champion was able to report to Mr. Hastings 
that the whole of Rohilkhand was in possession of the 
Nawwaéb-Wazir. For a time, indeed, the titular chief of the 
Rohilas continued from his border fastness to make proposals 
for the recession to him of the territories of which he had 
been possessed, on conditions which it would have been 


* Tilanga, a name given to the sipahis, from the fact that natives first wore 
the British red coat in sonthern India, anciently called Tilingéna. 
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impossible for him to perform. But to these both Mr. 
Hastings and the Naww4b-Wazir turned a deaf ear. The 
latter, Colonel Champion reported, ‘rejected them with the 
greatest disdain.” Mr. Hastings was not less positive in his 
refusal. 


“We engaged to assist the Wazir,”’ he wrote, ‘‘in reducing the Rohfla 
country under his dominion, that the boundary of his possessions might be 
completed by the Ganges forming a barrier to cover them from the attack 
and insults to which they were exposed, by his enemies either possessing, or 
having access to, the Rohila country. . . . The Board undertook the Rohila 
expedition on a firm conviction that the Wazir would be able to maintain his 
conquest of it, and that it would make his dominions more defensible. For 
the reasons before assigned, and with respect to myself, I declare that if I 
had not been morally certain of the justness of this reasoning, I would not 
have consented to enter upon the enterprise at all.” 


Regarding the immediate consequences of the rejection of 
Faizu llah Khan’s proposals, I may add that the allies pursued 
him to his fastness ; but when they had arrived within striking 
distance of him, he submitted, on terms which, in considera- 
tion of the payment of fifteen lakhs of rupees, secured to him 
the territories formerly allotted to his father, together with 
the town and district of Rampur, he becoming a feudatory 
of the Nawwab-Wazir. Of the other Rohilas, some entered 
the service of the new master; some joined Zabita Khan; 
others abandoned the sword for more peaceful pursuits ; none 
were persecuted ; and the country rapidly resumed an aspect 
infinitely more peaceful than it had displayed since the time 
when the tribe, the offshoot from the Yusufzais, had pounced 
upon and settled in it. 

One episode remains to be recorded. The reader will 
recollect that before the Nawwab-Wazir had decided to make 
then his raid on Rohilkhand, he had treated with the Emperor 
and arranged to transfer to him one-half of the conquests he 
might ‘‘ wrest from the possession of usurpers.”’ Scarcely 
then had he begun to reap the consequences of the battle of 
Mirénpur-Katraé, than he received from Najaf Khan, the 
Emperor’s general, a notification that such a treaty was in 
existence, and that its conditions would have to be carried 
out. Receiving no satisfactory reply to his reminder, Najaf 
Khan marched with his troops to the English camp, and put 
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his case before Colonel Champion. The Nawwéb-Wazir, in 
reply to the reference made to him by the English commander, 
admitted the validity of the treaty, but pointed out that it 
contained a clause which rendered it, under the actual cir- 
cumstances, nugatory. By that clause the Emperor had 
engaged to assist personally in the campaign then about to 
be undertaken. He had failed to comply with that under- 
taking, and had therefore forfeited all right to participate in 
the spoil. Champion, not knowing exactly how to act, 
referred the matter to Calcutta. The reply of Mr. Hastings 
was clear, decisive, and just. The English, he said, had been 
no party to the treaty; they had remained in profound 
ignorance of its existence; they had no concern in its pro- 
visions; and they would not interfere. The demand of the 
Emperor, himself little more than a name, collapsed then 
under the firm attitude assumed by the Nawwab-Wazir and 
the positive reply of Mr. Hastings. 

Such was the conquest of Rohilkhand by the ruler of 
Oudh, assisted by the English. A few years later, an attempt 
was made to prove that the Rohila war was based on injus- 
tice, conducted with cruelty, and concluded with rapine. 
These charges have been supported by famous names, with 
the object of ruining the reputation of the great proconsul 
who is the subject of this biography. Some of the motives of 
the traducers are known; some have only been guessed at, 
and will probably never be disclosed. Thisis a question which 
I hope to discuss more fully towards the close of this volume. 
But, whatever may have been the motives of the traducers, it 
is satisfactory to add that their charges have recoiled on their 
own reputations. Whilst the reputation of Warren Hastings 
has risen higher and higher with each decade; whilst writer 
after writer has come forward with conclusive evidence to 
attest the purity of his action and the greatness of his policy ; 
nothing, it may safely be asserted, has so besmeared the fair 
fame of Mr. Burke than his treatment of the illustrious states- 
man whom he so unserupulously assailed; nothing has so 
dimmed the reputation for truth and honesty of Lord 
Macaulay as his poisoned memoir of the same statesman ; 
nothing has so convinced the world of the dishonesty of Mr. 
Mill as a historian, as the manner in which he endeavoured 
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to distort the truth on all matters connected with the first 
Governor-General of India. Amongst the charges brought 
against Mr. Hastings was one endeavouring to fix on him the 
responsibility for the cruelties alleged to have been committed 
by the troops of the Naww4b-Wazir, in this Rohila war. How 
completely the verdict of history, supported on ascertained 
facts, has reversed the conclusions which the enemies of Mr. 
Hastings endeavoured to establish, is proved by the examina- 
tions of the two latest writers on this subject. Sir John 
Strachey, one of the ablest men the Civil Service of India, 
fruitful in men of ability and resource, has ever produced ; 
endowed with a great capacity for governing, of which he 
has given practical proof in India; an expert in the sifting 
of evidence ; has, after a thorough investigation, arrived at 
the conclusion regarding the cruelties practised during and 
after the Rohila War, which I now proceed to quote.* 


‘‘ There never was an Indian war in which excesses were not committed. 
To restrain from all violence truops like those of Shuj4-ud-daula would have 
been impossible, even if their commanders had desired it. Hastings was 
stating a notorious fact when he said that it was unfortunately true not only 
that these excesses were the general practice in Eastern warfare, but that the 
Vizier might find examples of conduct on the part of British troops similar to 
that of which he had been accused. We all know how, even in more modern 
times, wars in India have been carried on. The horrors of the Mutinies of 
1857 are still fresh in our memories. Even in European countries, and in 
the present century, terrible atrocities have been committed; the strong will 
and stern discipline of Wellington could not always prevent in Spain cruelties 
towards a friendly people almost as abominable’ as any that have been per- 
petrated in India. If Hastings had not firmly resisted the lust of plunder, 
which, as I have shown, pervaded the English army in Rohilkhand, I fear it 
would not be the crimes of the Vizier alone that we should now be discuss- 
ing. I do not doubt that this, like every other war, brought with it an 
amount of misery far worse than that of which any direct evidence is now 
before us, but at the same time it seems to me clear that Shuj4-ud-daula 
would have been justified in saying that the campaign in Rohilkhand had 
been carried on with an absence of violence and bloodshed, and generally 
with a degree of humanity altogether unusual in Indian warfare. Nor can I 
doubt that this result was mainly due to the remonstrances of Hastings.” 


The testimony of Mr. George W. Forrest, based on 
selections he has lately collected from the records of the 


* «Hastings and the Rohilla War,” by Sir John Strachey, G.C.8.I. 
Clarendon Press: Oxford, 1892. 
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Calcutta Foreign Office,* is equally decisive. In his intro- 
duction he has penned these pregnant words— 
“The Rohila atrocities owe their birth to the malignity of Champion and 


Francis; their growth to the rhetoric of Burke; and their wide diffusion to 
the brilliancy and pellucid clearness of Macaulay's style.” 


In quoting this passage in his admirable work, Sir John 
Strachey pertinently adds— 


“The only defect I can find in this perfectly just judgment is that in 
pronouncing it Mr. Forrest has forgotten the history of James Mill.” 


* “ Selections from the Letters, Despatches, and other State Papers pre- 
served in the Foreign Department of the Government of India, 1772-1785.’’ 
Caloutta, 1890. Edited by Mr. George W. Forrest. 


CHAPTER XII. 


THE MALIGNITY OF CHAMPION—THE POLICY OF HASTINGS ON 
OTHER BORDERS. 


Tae Muhammadan historian, Muhammad Aslim, has given 
us, in his ‘‘ Farhatu-Nazarin,”’ * a sketch of the life of Bur- 
hanu-] Mulk, father of the Shujéu’d daulah, whose name has 
occurred so often in these pages. After relating his exploits 
and his death, Muhammad Asliém continues— 


‘“‘He was succeeded by his son, the most upright, accomplished, and brave 
Jalalu-d din Haidar Shujéu’d daulah, who in the time of Shah Alam obtained 
the office of Wazir, and excelled all competitors in wealth and rank. The son 
was even superior to the father.” 


This unstinted praise is by no means limited to the 
historian I have quoted. All the writers of the period who 
make mention of the name of Shujau’d daulah speak of him 
as @ man entitled to great respect, towering above the other 
chieftains who struggled to establish themselves on the ruins 
of the Mughal empire. 

Yet it is this Prince, noted amongst his contemporaries 
for his personal courage and his valour on the field of battle, 
whom the commander of his English allies, Colonel Cham- 
pion, singled out for detraction. In his account of the battle 
of Mirénpur-Katri, Champion accused Shujéu’d daulah of 
‘shameful pusillanimity,” t though he refrained from giving 
an instance of such behaviour. The charge is totally opposed 
to the well-known character of Shujau’d daulah. There was 

* “History of India, as told by its own Historians,” vol. viii. pp. 173-4. 

+ Macaulay exaggerates the “shameful pusillanimity ” of Champion into a 
statement that “the dastardly sovereign of Oude fied from the field.” ‘The 


statement is absolutely untrne; Lord Macaulay conld not have indicated oue 
single witness who would support the charge. 
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no occasion for any show of pusillanimity. The brunt of the 
battle had fallen, according to all concurrent testimony, on 
the English; but that the Oudh troops were engaged also is 
proved by the fact that two hundred and fifty-four of them 
were killed. Sir Henry Lawrence, who studied the question, 
has recorded (Sir John Strachey has reminded us) that 
*‘ Shujau’d daulah, whatever were his faults, was never before 
charged with cowardice.” And the most prejudiced will 
admit that at the battle of Miranpur-Katré there was no 
opportunity for the display of such a weakness. The battle 
went one way from its beginning to its close. 

I have laid stress upon this charge made by Colonel 
Champion, and on the known character of the Nawwab- 
Wazir, in order the better to account for the subsequent 
virulent conduct of the officer who preferred it. In a pre- 
vious chapter I have shown that Colonel Champion had been 
greatly irritated against Mr. Hastings because the latter had 
not conferred upon him the same political powers which had 
been bestowed upon his predecessor, and had declined to give 
him the rank of Brigadier-General. Champion never forgave 
these refusals. Indeed, he carried his anger to the extent of 
endeavouring to thwart all those who were, in his opinion, 
bound to the policy of Mr. Hastings. Amongst these he 
included the Nawwab-Wazir, who was guilty of the further 
outrage, as he considered it, of allowing himself to be guided 
by the counsels of the Resident, Mr. Middleton, rather than 
by those of the commander of the English brigade. 

These feelings will account, to a great degree, for the 
report of Colonel Champion regarding the pusillanimity of 
Shujau’d daulah. But events were soon to occur which 
would greatly strengthen, even embitter, the unworthy senti- 
ments of Colonel Champion. No sooner had the allies gained 
the victory of Mirénpur-Katré than the troops of the 
Nawwab-Wazir hurried in pursuit of the enemy, plundering, 
as an army under such circumstances always will plunder. 
But Champion, true to his instructions, had kept back the 
English troops. His report of the circumstance proves that 
he did not much relish this enforced inaction. In that report 
he wrote— 


_ “Their [the enemy's] camp-equipage, which was all standing, and 
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proves we came on them by surprise, with whatever effects they could not 
carry off, fell a sacrifice to the ravages of the Nawwdb’s people, whilst the 
Company’s troops, in regular order in their ranks, most justly observed : ‘we 
have the honour of the day and these banditti the profit!” 


Subsequent events proved that this feeling was produced 
by the disappointment that the English troops did not share 
in the plunder. Five days after the battle, Champion reported 
to Mr. Hastings that it was believed that an immense 
treasure existed in the Fort of Pilibhit, and he asked that 
statesman whether the Board, i.e. the Council, considered 
‘their troops entitled to any share or consideration of 
treasure, etc., should anything considerable be found during 
the further progress of their conquests, either in the field or 
garrison.” Champion was not content with asking this 
question. A few days later the Resident, Middleton, wrote to 
Mr. Hastings in a private letter that the affair, that is, the 
action of Champion, had been the source of much dissatisfac- 
tion to the Nawwab. What that action was may be gathered 
from the report made by the Nawwéb himself six months 
later to Mr. Hastings. The report was to the effect that 
when he entered Pilibhit he found the English soldiers com- 
mitting outrages in the town, and that whilst he was remon- 
strating against this, Champion came to him and informed 
him that the English officers said that there were four karors 
of rupees (four millions sterling) in the place, to a part of 
which the English troops would be entitled, and begged him 
to send three officers to inquire into the case, for that other- 
wise the English troops would mutiny ; that he, the Nawwab- 
Wazir, then informed Champion that there was not so much 
as four or five thousand rupees in the place, but that even 
had there been more it was no business of the English. 
Stating then that he had honourably kept all his engage- 
ments, paying regularly all that he had covenanted to pay, 
the Nawwab-Wazir thus commented on the unseemly conduct 
of the English officers permitted by Colonel Champion— 


“T have long been acquainted with the principal English gentlemen, such 
as Lord Clive and others, as well as yourself, but I never saw it customary 
that the principal chief and commander of the whole should sit still, and let 
every one else talk as each thought fit.” 
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The occurrence thus commented on took place early in 
May. Some days later, Champion, far from being abashed 
at the reproof he had received from the Nawwab-Wazir, wrote 
to Hastings to the effect that since the battle of Miranpur- 
Katré the Nawwab-Wazir had been plundering the whole 
country; that he had accumulated effects to the value, he 
was confident, of fifty lakhs of rupees; that that sum would 
be doubled if he could get hold of the treasure and effects of 
Faizu’llah Khan; that some portion of this was surely due to 
the English army; and that he was afraid that if some 
mark of favour and gratification for their services is not 
manifested, “it may be dangerous ever to try an experiment 
of this kind again, or to put the patience and temper of any 
part of your troops so much to the proof.” 

This letter alone would be sufficient to stamp Champion 
as a man utterly unfit to lead British troops. It was received 
in Calcutta with something akin to dismay. Letters from 
Middleton and the Nawwab-Wazir himself showed how the 
action of Champion was tending to cause variance and 
disunion between the two allies. But there was no lack of 
firmness in the action of the Governor and his Council. 
Already Hastings had endeavoured, but vainly, by private 
letters, to bring Champion to a sense of his misconduct. 
Now he dealt with him officially. On the 3rd of June the 
Government sent Champion an official order to inform the 
troops that they were not to expect any share of the riches 
acquired by the Wazir; that the insubordinate spirit he 
reported as having been shown by the troops would have 
sufficed, had there been no other reason, to induce the 
Government to oppose such a demand; that they recommended 
him, in the warmest manner, to exert himself to bring the 
troops to a proper disposition on the subject; to discourage 
the reports, generally founded on idle rumour, of riches and 
treasure found by the Wazir. Before this letter reached 
Champion, the misunderstanding between himself and the 
ruler of Oudh had gone on increasing, mainly in consequence 
of the want of cordiality displayed by himself, and although 
he reported (July 3) that he had carried out the orders 
transmitted to him on the 8rd of June, it is certain that he 
took no measures to conceal his own personal discontent at 
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the decision of the Government, and that he continued to fan 
rather than quench the feeling to which his own discontent 
and avarice had given the first impulse. The ill-feeling of 
the English troops and their officers increased at last to such 
a point that Hastings, instructed by Middleton, became 
thoroughly alarmed. His feeling was shared by the Nawwab- 
Wazir, who, appreciating to the full the loyalty of Hastings 
and his Council, could not conceal his dread lest his allies, 
secretly encouraged by their commander, might break out, as 
they had done in Bengal in the time of Clive.* He determined, 
therefore, if possible, to appease the avaricious feelings which 
had been roused by granting the English troops a gratuity 
for their services. He accordingly, of his own impulse, wrote 
to Champion, announcing his intention to bestow on the 
English brigade a donation of seven lakhs of rupees (equivalent 
then to about £80,000). Afterwards he proposed to present 
three lakhs of rupees to Champion, and fifty thousand rupees 
to the other officers; but of this Champion made no mention 
at the time, although, after the new Government had been 
installed in the manner presently to be related, he stated 
that he had thrown the three lakhs into the common fund, 
taking his chance of drawing a proportion. 

The action of the Nawwab-Wazir was not at all approved 
by Hastings, who considered that it was highly improper and 
subversive of discipline to bestow on an army in the field 
a donation extorted by clamour and insubordination. He 
wrote in this spirit to the Nawwab-Wazir, but before his 
remonstrance arrived that Prince had already given Champion 
a bond to pay the money in six months. Hastings then 
closed the discussion by informing Champion that the Acts 
of Parliament by which they were bound, laid down that no 
servants of the Company, civil or military, could be allowed 
to receive any presents under any pretence whatever. 

The action of the Nawwab-Wazir, in granting the 
donation, failed then in the purpose for which it was 
designed. Far from restoring order and good conduct among 


* Champion had been one of the instruments of Clive in repressing the 
mutiny of 1766. It is quite probable that the recollection of the mode in 
which that mutiny was quelled may have influenced both officers and men 
on this occasion. 
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the British troops, it had made matters worse. The decision 
of the Calcutta Government had stultified it. On this result 
being realized in camp there was a talk of appealing to the 
Home Government. The relations between the English 
brigade and the Nawwab-Wazir became at length so straimed 
that the latter pressed upon Middleton the desirability of 
withdrawing the English brigade. Middleton reported this 
state of affairs to Hastings on the 22nd of September, and 
Hastings, fully alive to the magnitude of the danger, selected 
an officer in whom he had confidence, Colonel Macleane, then 
Commissary-General, to proceed to the English camp, armed 
with a letter to Champion, explanatory of the purpose of his 
mission, to endeavour to reconcile the conflicting claims of 
the Nawwab-Wazir and the English Commander-in-Chief. 
Hastings took this step on his own authority without con- 
sulting his Council, and without informing any one save 
Middleton. 

Colonel Macleane reached the allied camp a few days after 
the Nawwéb-Wazir had signed the peace with Faizu’llah 
Khan, described in the last chapter. He found the English 
in a lamentable condition of indiscipline. One may search 
the military history of our own country without finding a 
situation parallel to it in that respect. One fortnight before 
Macleane arrived, and when the peace with Faizu’llah Khan 
had not yet been signed, Champion had assembled the field 
officers of his force to discuss the point as to how much they 
should demand from the Nawwab-Wazir, as a consideration 
for assisting in the attack, then considered imminent, on 
the position of Faizu’llah. Some had proposed to demand 
twenty lakhs, some fifteen, some ten, whilst Champion 
himself had suggested the more moderate amount of five 
lakhs, at the same time expressing his hopes that the Wazir 
might offer a larger sum. Fortunately nothing came of this 
meeting, for, as we know, Faizu’llah Khan accepted terms 
from Shujéu’d daulah. The matter, however, still remained 
rankling in the minds of Champion and his officers, and 
Macleane reached their camp only just in time to prevent the 
marching of a deputation of the captains of the force to 
Colonel Champion to demand “‘ whether any notice had been 
taken of the army in the treaty with Faizu’llah Khén, as 
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they were ready to storm the town before the treaty took 
place.” In other respects Macleane found the discipline of 
the officers very unsatisfactory. Champion had “lost all 
eredit and weight with the army;” ‘‘indecent clamour 
prevailed and was encouraged.” In the matter of their 
purely military duties the officers showed a better spirit, 
and Macleane, after consulting Middleton, expressed himself 
hopeful that the measures he had decided to take would be 
crowned with success. 

By this time the officers generally had discovered the 
unworthy character of their commander. He was a man 
‘‘ who can,”’ wrote one of them, ‘‘ be guilty of any meanness.” 
On the advice of Macleane they forwarded to Mr. Hastings a 
respectful address, signed by the field officers only, though 
not by Colonel Champion, ‘“‘ submitting respectfully to his 
determination, and craving protection and good offices for 
the army.” This document, which arrived in Calcutta after 
the Government had been remodelled, was forwarded to the 
Court of Directors for their orders, and the money paid by the 
Nawwab-Wazir was placed in deposit. 

With this the incident, so far as concerned the brigade, 
though not Colonel Champion, terminated for the time. I 
may mention here how it concluded. On the 15th of Decem- 
ber, 1775, the Court of Directors wrote that the existing Act 
of Parliament rendered impossible the acceptance of the 
money by the army, but that they would consider the pro- 
priety of applying for a special Act to authorize the payment 
of it. Ultimately, eleven years after that date, the Court 
authorized the payment of the money “ to the several claim- 
ants or their legal representatives.” * It was not till thirteen 
years after the conclusion of the war that the claims were 


* Sir John Strachey’s “ Hastings and the Rohilla War,” p. 171. It would 
be unfair to Sir John Strachey, to whose book I am so much indebted for the 
narrative of the events recorded in this chapter, if I were to refrain from 
quoting his own words as to the source whence he obtained his information 
regarding the final disposal of the Nawwab-Wazir’s gift. He writes: “I believe 
that this account of the discontent in the army and of the anxiety of Hastings 
is the first that has been published, and the wish of Hastings, that the reasons 
for Colonel Macleane’s mission might remain unknown, would have been ful- 
filled but for the existence in the British Museum of the secret correspondence 
on the subject. Mr. F.C. Danvers has been good enough to trace for me in 
the India Office Records the subsequent history of the Vizier’s gift.” 


M 
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finally settled. Long before that period there had gone to 
their long resting-places, the Nawwab-Wazir, many of the 
soldiers, but not, unfortunately for his own fame, Colonel 
Champion. This man became one of the most envenomed 
traducers of Mr. Hastings. 

I turn now to consider for a moment the action of Mr. 
Hastings on the frontiers of the British territories in Bengal 
during the eventful two years of his earlier incumbency. In 
the extreme north of Bengal, bordering on the independent, 
states of Sikkim and Bhutan, lies the territory of Kuch-Bihar, 
then ruled by an independent Raja. I may premise that the 
people of Sikkim are Tibetans, who recognize the overlord- 
ship of the Chinese Empire, and that their frontier towards 
India is guarded, by the orders of the rulers of that empire, 
against the entrance of Europeans. The inhabitants of 
Bhutan, called Bhutiés, are Buddhists, governed by a Chief 
called the Deb Raja, elected by the council of nobles. They 
have also a religious Chief, known as the Dharmé Raja, a 
perpetual Avatar, who resides at Punakha, to the north of 
Kuch-Bihér. Kuch-Bihar is linked to Bengal by the district 
of Goalpara to the east, by Rangpur to the south and south- 
west, and to the west by Dinajpur. The sympathies of its 
people are with the inhabitants of those regions, with whom 
they are connected by ties of faith, rather than with their 
northern neighbours. It happened that in 1772, the Bhutids, 
prompted by love of plunder, had invaded Kuch-Bihar, and 
had pressed the young Raja so hardly, that he in despair had 
appealed to Mr. Hastings for assistance to drive them back. 
To tempt the English ruler to render him the aid promptly 
and efficiently, the Raja offered to recognize the overlordship 
of the Kast India Company, and to assign half his revenues 
to the Government of Bengal. Such an offer was not to be 
refused. Mr. Hastings accepted it gladly, despatched a force 
of sipéhis, sufficient in number to expel the enemy, and after 
their expulsion concluded a treaty with the Deb Raja, in virtue 
of which the Bhutiés were granted the right of trading with 
‘ Rangpur. I may add that the treaty with Kuch-Bihér has 
well stood the test of time. The overlordship of British India 
over that State still continues, and its Raja is one of the most 
loyal, enlightened, and progressive sovereigns in the empire. 
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Whilst the little war with the Bhutids was still in progress, 
the Teshu Llama, one of the two highest religious authorities 
in Tibet—a province of China bordering on Nipél, and extend- 
ing on both sides beyond the frontier of that kingdom—had 
sent a letter to Mr. Hastings, begging him to deal mercifully 
with his vassal, the Deb Rajé of Bhutén. We have already 
seen how Hastings responded to that request. But he did 
not stop there. Recognizing the enormous advantages which 
must accrue to the British if he could but establish a regular 
trade through Tibet with the Chinese Empire, he despatched, 
shortly after the conclusion of peace with Bhutan, a very 
intelligent young civilian (Mr. George Bogle) to visit the 
Teshu Llémad, and talk the matter over with him, with the 
view of arriving at an arrangement. Bogle set out in May, 
1774, carrying with him specimens of every kind of Indian 
produce. His route lay through Bhutan. There a new Deb 
Raja, successor to the invader of Kuch-Bihaér, gave him a 
most hospitable reception, and encouraged him to hope for 
success. Pushing on, he reached, without much difficulty, 
the town of Dasharigpé, the head-quarters, for the time, of the 
Teshu Llémé. Bogle presented his credentials to that high 
functionary, was received with great cordiality, accompanied 
the Lléma in his march across the upper Brahmaputra, called 
there the Tsanpu, and was received as a guest by the Llama 
in his palace at Teshu-Lumbo. He was hoping to proceed 
further, and to reach Lhasa, the seat of the Grand Llama, 
when the Governor of the province, taking alarm at the 
presence of a foreigner, issued instructions which compelled 
him to return to India. His mission, however, had not been 
fruitless. The Teshu Ll4mé, completely won over, continued 
to work for permission from the Chinese authorities for the 
English to trade with Tibet. His death in 1780, and the 
death of Bogle the following year, seemed for the moment to 
dissipate all the hopes that had been entertained. But new 
men, equally adventurous, rose to succeed those who had 
departed. In 1783 a new mission under Captain Turner 
proceeded to the point which Bogle had reached. Again 
the enterprise seemed on the verge of success, when the 
hostile action of the Gurkhas compelled the Chinese Govern- 
ment to direct the closing of all the passes leading from India 
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into their dependencies. The great merit of having attempted 
to open out a beneficial trade with the countries bordering 
India does not the less belong to Warren Hastings. 

The two years’ record for the administration of foreign 
affairs can take rank, therefore, with the splendid record of 
the civil and judicial administration during the same period. 
To that I have referred in previous chapters. It is a great 
merit of Mr. Hastings’ administration that he carried out 
simultaneously civil reforms and important military opera- 
tions. Whilst his faculties seemed to be absorbed by arrang- 
ing for the better administration of justice; by the trans- 
ferring the courts of revenue from Murshidabad to Calcutta ; 
by the hunting out of dakaits ; by personally conducting the 
trial of Muhammad Rizé; by maintaining a perpetual watch 
on the doings and intrigues of Nandkumar ; by establishing 
and putting into execution a new scheme for the better col- 
Jection of the revenue; by educating his colleagues and 
training his executive officers; he dealt in a statesmanlike 
manner with the Maraéthas who threatened the frontier ; with 
the friendly Prince who defended it; with the Rohilas who, 
at first nominally acting as his allies, were always plotting to 
betray him. The condition of the north-west frontier after 
the war is alone a sufficient justification for the policy of 
Hastings. Based upon right, it substituted a solid frontier 
for a frontier always threatened, alike by Maratha invasion, 
and by the faithlessness and ambition of the Afghan tribe, 
which, in the sorest moment of the decadence of the Mughal 
Empire, had seized and occupied the territory which, in a 
military sense, was the glacis of the province of Oudh. His 
policy stood the test of time, for it lasted until one of his 
successors, his equal in genius and foresight, the great 
Marquess Wellesley, claimed for England the province which 
Hinglish troops had helped to conquer, on grounds sufficient 
in themselves, but upon which it would be foreign to the 
purpose of this book to enter. But for this policy, alike 
masterly and successful, Hastings was assailed, at a later 
period, in the Parliament of his country, with a savage un- 
scrupulousness unparalleled, except in the arraignment of 
Lord Strafford, in the history of England. He has been 
assailed since with equal malignity by unscrupulous writers. 
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But whilst the highest tribunal in the country recorded his 
triumphal acquittal, it is only of later years that the descend- 
ants of his contemporaries have vindicated his memory—and 
his policy. There is now no question but that in all the: 
matters connected with the Rohila war Hastings acted with 
the foresight of a statesman, with the fullest conviction of 
the justice of his cause, and with the strongest sense of the 
necessity for the action which he carried out for the safety of 
the British provinces in India. 

The reputation of his adversaries—of those adversaries 
who in India; in the House of Commons, before the 
Tribunal in Westminster Hall; and in essays illustrated 
by a great name, spared no efforts and shrank from no 
perversion of facts to destroy him—has, in the presence 
of the truth, unveiled during the past ten years, faded and 
withered, whilst his own stands on a pedestal which no time 
can destroy. 

Hastings was so gifted by nature that there were few 
men, alike able and honest, whom a short experience of his 
action failed to convince of his sincerity. Let us glance, for 
a moment, at his dealing with his colleagues in Council. 
Coming round from Madras to take precedence of them all, he 
devoted himself with so much intensity to the public interests 
that he gradually won their support. He never attempted to 
override them. He gave them the example of steady, 
unremitting, patient work. By forming the Council into 
committees of three or four he brought into play the 
individuality of each member. Attending these committees 
himself, he combated objections with argument, placing 
before his colleagues his reasons so clearly that, although 
they did not always altogether agree with them, they 
invariably recognized the honesty of his purpose. In the 
last chapter I have recorded a striking instance of his 
method of proceeding. I refer to the occasion when a doubt 
existed as to the reply which should be given to the Nawwab- 
Wazir when he demanded the aid of British troops. The 
question was submitted to the full Council. They debated 
it for three days, each member presenting a view differing 
from the views of his colleagues. Finally, recognizing the 
straightforward mind of Hastings, they unanimously requested 
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him to draw up a reply which should embody the general 
ideas of each member; and this seemingly impossible task 
Hastings performed to the satisfaction of all. In fact, he 
succeeded, to use the term of a modern statesman, in 
“educating” his Council. In 1773 he had written to his late 
colleague at Madras, Mr. Dupré, that after various contests, 
disputes, and an almost open rupture, there reigned amongst 
the members of the Council perfect harmony and confidence. 


“TY am assured,” he had added, “of a most cordial support from my 
associates, and can venture to delegate a share of my labours, which I have 
hitherto undertaken alone, without the same hazard of sacrificing my own 
authority.” 


We now enter upon another period of his Indian career : 
a period of almost constant friction with impossible colleagues; 
of thwartings and intrigues; of backbiting and slander; of 
blind hatred and determined opposition on the one side, to 
be met on the other by a resolute perseverance in well-doing, 
and, eventually, by a final and well-deserved triumph. In 
narrating the history of this period, I shall have to record 
how Hastings, despite of this backbiting, of these intrigues, 
of this concentrated hatred, succeeded, more than once, in 
saving the British Empire in India. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


THE NEW CONSTITUTION FOR INDIA—THE ARRIVAL OF THE NEW 
JUDGES, AND OF THE NEW MEMBERS OF COUNCIL-~—CHA- 
RACTERS OF THE LATTER— THEIR LANDING AND THEIR 
RECEPTION. 


In a previous chapter I have described the terrible effect 
upon the Company’s possessions in India of the famine of 
1770-71 ; how, even after the arrival of Hastings in Calcutta, 
the treasury was empty, and the credit of the Company at 
vanishing point; and how, notwithstanding the reforms he 
effected, the treasury did not immediately fill, nor did credit 
immediately return. Amongst the expenses Hastings had 
to meet not one embarrassed him so much as that which 
necessitated the remission to England of money required 
there for the payment of the quarterly dividends. Sometimes, 
indeed, he could remit nothing, nor could he hold out an 
early prospect of payment. He was rebuilding the great 
State mansion, and for a long time he was required to make 
bricks without straw. Only with the greatest difficulty could 
he meet the current expenditure. He could not forestall the 
prosperity which, he recognized, would accrue from the work- 
ing of the reforms he had introduced. 

The penury of the three provinces made itself felt at the 
India Office. Matters there were bad in 1771; they were 
much worse in the summer of 1772. When Parliament met 
in November of that year, the Prime Minister, Lord North, 
disclosed to it the applications which had been made to the 
Treasury by the India Office during the few months imme- 
diately preceding. He stated that the balances at the India 
Office had become so low, that, unable to borrow from the 
Bank of England, the Court had applied to the Government 
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for a loan of at least a million sterling; that he had replied 
that he could do nothing without the consent of Parliament ; 
and that he therefore moved for the appointment of a Secret 
Committee of thirteen members to be chosen by ballot to take 
into consideration the whole state of the Company’s affairs. 
This motion was carried, and the Committee was appointed. 

Then ensued a duel between the Court and the Committee 
as to by whom the inquiry should be undertaken. Little 
relishing the idea that their affairs should be exposed to the 
scrutiny of a Parliamentary Committee, the Court hastened 
to pass @ resolution to send out to India at their own expense 
a batch of supervisors—an impotent remedy at the best. 
But the Secret Committee declined to fall into the trap. 
Within ten days they reported to the House that the measure 
of the Court might prove a serious obstacle to the inquiry 
ordered, and begged that the Court’s action should be arrested. 
The House responded by passing a temporary bill to prevent 
the Court from acting in the manner they had announced. 

Matters rested in this condition till the spring of 1773. 
Lord North then brought in his own measure for the relief 
of the Company. This Act, known as the Regulating Act, 
granted to the Company a loan of a million and a half for 
four years, and relieved them of the annual payment to the 
State of £400,000; it restrained the Company from making 
a greater dividend than six per cent. till the loan should be 
repaid, and a greater dividend than eight per cent. until 
the public should participate in the profits ; it enacted farther 
that instead of annual elections of the whole number of 
Directors at the India House, six should retire each year, 
and that none should sit longer than four years; the qualifi- 
cation for a vote was also raised. 

Lord North’s Act further provided for important changes 
to be made in India. The first of these laid down that the 
Mayor’s Court in Calcutta should be restricted to petty cases 
of trade, and that in its place should be constituted a Supreme 
Court, to consist of a Chief Justice and three Puisne Judges, 
appointed by the Crown. Another clause laid down that 
thenceforth the Governor of Bengal was to have authority 
over the other Presidencies, and to be styled Governor- 
General of India. He was not, however, to control his own 
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Council, but was to submit to the will of the majority. Only 
in the event of an equality of numbers was he permitted a 
casting vote. The nominations to Council were to be made, 
in the first instance and for the following five years, by 
Parliament; they were then to revert to the Directors, subject 
to the approval of the Crown. The first nominations were 
as follows: Mr. Hastings was appointed Governor-General ; 
Mr. Richard Barwell, an actual colleague in Calcutta, General 
Clavering, Colonel Monson, and Mr. Philip Francis were 
nominated members of his Council. Of these five the first 
two were, as we know, actually in harness, Barwell, who 
had begun by opposing Hastings, having been won over by 
the great qualities the Governor had displayed during the 
two years of his administration. Of the three others it is 
necessary to say something. 

General Clavering was a mere soldier, hot-headed, possess- 
ing little intellect, endowed with a disposition which could 
recognize merit only in a policy which might commend itself 
to his narrow view. Like the majority of men so constituted, 
he was liable, despite his hot-headedness, to be easily led by 
those who would take the trouble to pay him court; whilst 
to views assimilated under others’ influence, to which he had 
once adhered, he would cling with all the tenacity of a slender 
brain. He had seen some service in the West Indies, having 
led the successful attack on Guadeloupe in May, 1759. The 
parliamentary votes, of which he could dispose, had given 
him considerable influence with Lord North, and that fatal 
Prime Minister displayed his gratitude by nominating Claver- 
ing to be a colleague of Warren Hastings. 

Colonel Monson was very similar in character and dis- 
position to General Clavering. He had done some soldiering 
in southern India, but he was as small-brained, as obstinate, 
as easily won by judicious flattery, as tenacious in wrong, 
as devoid of fair judgment as was General Clavering. The 
two men were, in fact, admirably fitted to become the abject 
slaves of a stronger will, of a masterful mind, of a man who, 
endowed with vast talents, employed them to inflict pain and, 
if possible, ruin on those whom he disliked. 

Such a man was the third of the group, Mr. Philip Francis. 
The son of the accomplished chaplain of Henry Fox, Lord 
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Holland, Philip Francis was born in Dublin on the 22nd of 
October, 1740. When only sixteen years old, Henry Fox, 
then Secretary of State, employed him as clerk in his office; 
and when he made way for William Pitt in December of the 
same year, he had sufficient interest to transfer his young 
clerk with the office. Two years later Pitt persuaded General 
Bligh, then about to command an expedition against the coasts 
of France, to take Francis with him as private secretary. In 
1760 Francis accompanied Lord Kinnoul in the same capacity 
when the latter proceeded as ambassador to Portugal. After 
his return to England he was appointed, in 1768, a clerk in 
the Ministry of War, then directed by Welbore Ellis, 
afterwards Lord Mendip. He threw up his post in 1772 in 
consequence of an altercation with Lord Barrington, who had 
succeeded Welbore Ellis. He took advantage of his leisure 
to travel in Flanders, in Germany, in France, and in Italy. 
Shortly after his return in 1773, he was nominated, by the 
influence of the same Lord Barrington, whose dislike had 
been changed, no one knew why, into a warm friendship, to 
be a member of the Council of India. 

The outline thus given of the official career of Francis 
gives no indication of his character or of the other employ- 
ments to which he devoted his leisure hours. But during 
the time of his sojourn at the War Office, there had appeared 
in the public journals and pamphlets of the day a series 
of bitter letters attacking the public men of the period, 
successively, with a virulence of abuse never before or since 
equalled, and impossible to surpass. These letters, signed 
by Junius, have never been acknowledged; but it has been 
proved, to the satisfaction of a large majority of public men, 
that they owed their conception and their execution to Philip 
Francis. They appeared whilst he was at the War Office ; 
they ceased when he quitted it. In all of them there is visible 
that intense bitterness, that unscrupulous malignity, that dis- 
regard of justice, that absolute indifference to the feelings of 
his victims, which characterized the proceedings of Mr. Francis 
when he was member of Council in Calcutta. Of the other 
indications, such as the general similarity in the form of 
certain letters with the known peculiarities of the hand- 
writing of Francis, it is only necessary to state that such 
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similarity has been deemed strong evidence in favour of the 
contention. But I do not dwell upon that. It is rather 
the blackness of the heart, displayed alike in the letters of 
Junius and the Indian career of Mr. Francis; the malignity 
of the intellect; the vindictive nature which delighted in 
wounding; the indifference to, or, I might rather say, the 
revelling in, the mental tortures of those whom he so viru- 
lently assailed, which stamp the writer and the councillor 
as the same man. None but Francis could have been the 
parallel of Junius. 

This opinion is not the opinion of a mere partisan. It 
was shared to a great extent, if not wholly, by those who 
used the demoniacal abilities of Francis to ruin Hastings. 
In an eloquent passage of his excellent sketch of the life 
of Warren Hastings,* Captain Trotter has dwelt upon this 
fact with great force and skill. 


“Macaulay,” he writes, “in his well-known description of that vitriolic 
satirist [Junius], has, according to Herman Merivale, the biographer of 
Francis, given us a perfect likeness of Francis himself. ‘ Junius was clearly 
aman not destitute of real patriotism and magnanimity, a man whose vices 
were not of the sordid kind. But he must also have been a man in the 
highest degree arrogant and insolent; a man prone to malevolence, and 
prone to the error of mistaking his malevolence for public virtue. “ Doest 
thou well to be angry?” was the question asked in old time of the Hebrew 
prophet. And he answered, “‘I do well.” This was evidently the temper of 
Junius; and to this cause we attribute the savage cruelty which disgraces 
several of his letters. No man is so merciless as he who, under a strong 
delusion, confounds his antipathies with his duties.’ Merivale himself speaks 
of his ‘ proud, unaccommodating spirit,’ while Sir James Stephen adds ‘ false- 
hood, treachery, and calumny’ to the list of his darker traits. Francis’s 
malignant nature, his keen, versatile intellect, his arrogant self-esteem, his 
strong prepossessions, his combative instincts, his crafty daring, his wrong- 
headed zeal for any cause that took his fancy, all these qualities marked him 
out as @ leader in the long and furious struggle into which his party were 
about to drag the Governor-General of Bengal.” 


Such was the man who, as yet unsuspected of having 
been the writer of the Junius letters, landed in Calcutta 
in October, 1774, to become the colleague of Mr. Hastings. 
On his voyage out in the Ashburnham he had been able, with 


* «Rulers of India: Warren Hastings,” by Captain L. J. Trotter, pp. 96, 97. 
+ It is hardly necessary to add that Macaulay identifies Francis as having 


been the author of the letters of Junius. 
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the most perfect ease, to obtain a complete mastery over 
the minds of General Clavering and Colonel Monson. He 
brought then with him three votes to oppose to Mr. Hastings 
and Mr. Barwell. He landed practically arbiter of the 
situation. Another vessel, the Anson, sailing in company 
with the Ashburnham, conveyed to Calcutta the four new 
judges of the Supreme Court. These were Sir Elijah Impey, 
a Westminster school-friend of Hastings, as Chief Justice ; 
Mr. Chambers, Mr. Hyde, and Mr. Lemaistre, as Puisne 
Judges. Hastings had been for some time expecting their 
arrival. Let us see how he received them, and how they 
answered his courtesies. 

For some time past Hastings had known that a con- 
siderable change in the constitution of the government of 
British India was impending. Rumour had even exaggerated 
the nature and extent of the intended reforms. But he had 
been posted in the details of the actual scheme whilst the 
ships bearing the newly appointed councillors and judges were 
still on the ocean, and, true to himself, he prepared to 
receive his new colleagues with the courtesy and respect 
due to their position. Believing that the two ships would 
touch at Madras on their way up the bay, he wrote letters 
abounding in assurance and welcome, and even more, to the 
three councillors, to be delivered immediately their ship 
should anchor in the Madras roads. To Francis, indeed, his 
letter was particularly graceful. After congratulating him on 
his appointment ‘“‘to a share of the administration of this 
Government,” he added: 


‘‘T received with particular pleasure a letter from General Clavering, 
wherein he unites with his own intentions an assurance of your disposition 
to co-operate in measures of public utility. My hopes and wishes are equally 
sanguine, to concur heartily in such measures as will most fully answer the 
intention of your appointment and reflect honour on our councils. I shall 
impatiently expect your arrival here, both from the personal satisfaction I 
propose to myself from it, and the desire of entering upon the several public 
measures which may be necessary for the discharge of the great trust 
confided to our joint direction.” 


To Clavering and Monson Hastings wrote at least as 
warmly. To the latter, after the usual complimentary con- 
gratulations, he thus expressed himself :— 
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“Though I have not the advantage of being personally known to you, I 
flatter myself we shall not meet on the footing of strangers; and I beg 
leave to assure you that I shall seek to cultivate both your friendship and 
confidence, as well from personal prepossession, as from the conviction of the 
necessity of such a mutual understanding for the conduct of the great and 
difficult affairs in which we have been joined.” 


Hastings concluded the letter by begging Colonel Monson to 
present his compliments to Lady Anne Monson, who was 
accompanying him, ‘‘in the hopes that I may have the 
honour still to bear a place in her remembrance ”—a phrase 
which shows that they were not absolute strangers to each 
other. To General Clavering his letter of welcome was 
couched in similar or nearly similar terms. 

The ship conveying the three councillors anchored off 
Khejiri, the first station on the Hugli river, on the 14th 
of October. Thither Mr. Hastings despatched the senior 
member of his administration present in Calcutta, to bid 
his new colleagues a welcome. The difficulties of navigating 
the Hugli below Calcutta were greater in those days than 
they are at present, and it was not till the 19th that the 
vessel cast anchor at Chandpal Ghat. Hastings had directed 
that a salute of seventeen guns should be fired as the new 
councillors landed, and had despatched an officer of his 
staff to conduct them to his house at Alipur, a pleasant 
suburb of Calcutta. But these honours irritated rather than 
satisfied the new arrivals. Why, they asked angrily, was 
the salute limited to seventeen guns, instead of the regal 
twenty-one? Why was there no guard of sipdhis to do them 
honour? Whatever had been the civilities of the Governor- 
General, the three councillors were in the disposition to pick 
holes in them. They made no endeavour to conceal their 
feelings ; and when they reached Alipur, and found Hastings, 
surrounded by the members of his Council, standing to 
receive them, they replied to his greetings with a coldness 
bordering on incivility, and made an early pretext to retire.* 

* That there was no tangible charge for incivility on the part of Hastings 
is evident from his letter on the subject to the Court of Directors, dated the 
3rd of December, 1774—a letter, the statements in which the reply of the three 
councillors, dated the 18th of July following, fails altogether to impugn. In 
his journal, quoted by Dr. Busteed (‘‘Echoes from old Calcutta,” p. 87), 


Francis recorded that the reception was “mean and dishononrable.’’ After 
replying in the letter above quoted to this charge in detail, Hastings thus 
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_In connection with the landing of the new members of 
Council I have to add that the Anson, which conveyed the 
four judges, and which was a better sailor than her consort, 
arrived so a8 to permit her passengers to land two days 
before the new councillors. The judges were received with 
the usual ceremonies, and these, though inferior to those 
accorded to the arrivals by the Ashburnham, gave no offence 
to any one of their number. Hastings had procured for 
his old friend Impey, the Chief Justice, a house just vacated 
by Colonel Macleane, “until you can be provided for more 
to your liking.” Suitable arrangements had been made 


likewise for his three colleagues. 
So much for the reception of the new arrivals. To the 
next chapter I must defer the history of the working of the 


new Constitution. 


summarizes the facts: “Upon the whole I must remark that I paid them 
higher honours than had ever been paid to persons of their rank in this 
country; as high even as had been paid to Mr. Vansittart and Lord Clive, 
when they came in the first station as Governors—men whose names will ever 
stand foremost in the memories of the people of this country, and who merited 
as much from their employers as any who have filled, or are likely to fill, that 
station. I wrote letters severally to the three gentlemen at Madras, béspeak- 
ing their confidence, as a measure necessary to the safety of the Company. 
The Board sent their senior member down the river to meet them; and, asa 
mark of personal respect from me, one of the gentlemen of my staff attended 
them; the whole Council attended at my house to receive them on their 
landing. What more could I do without derogating from my own rank? Bat 
they seem to have considered themselves as the Government, and to have 
required the honours due to it entire, to be paid to their own persons, 
forgetting that they were only a part, and that it was from the head they 
expected such concessions.” 


CHAPTER XIV. 
JUNIUS ON HORSEBACK. 


Warren Hastines was now Governor-General of India; but 
many hours were not to elapse ere he was to discover that in 
the power to rule he was less than the least of the councillors 
who had cheerfully submitted to his influence when he was 
merely Governor of Bengal. That power had passed to the 
majority, and that majority, composed of Messrs. Francis, 
Clavering, and Monson, was resolved to show him no con- 
sideration. They had made up their minds that he was 
corrupt, and they had resolved to prove the correctness of 
a conclusion arrived at without a scrap of evidence to 
support it. For the moment Hastings was alone, for the 
fifth councillor, Mr. Barwell, was absent from Calcutta. 

On the morning following their arrival the three new 
councillors insisted that a Council should be held to read 
the commission setting forth the new Constitution. Hastings 
would have preferred to await the return of Mr. Barwell, 
then shortly expected, but his new colleagues were too 
eager to begin their machinations to wait even a day, 
and they insisted on immediate action. The first Council 
was accordingly held at Government House on Thursday, 
the 20th of October, and the commission establishing 
the new Constitution was then and there read. It began 
by recommending the Governor-General and his colleagues 
to act with harmony and concord for the advancement 
of the Company’s interests and the general advantage 
of the governed; to endeavour to preserve peace in India, 
and in the Company’s possessions in particular. It required 
the Council to meet at least twice every week. It bestowed 
upon the Governor-General the sole authority to carry on 
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correspondence with the powers outside the British territories, 
but to this authority was added the condition that he 
should lay before Council all the letters he might propose to 
despatch, for the approval of his colleagues; and that all 
letters received by him should be submitted to the Council at 
the meeting next following their arrival. It laid stress upon 
the necessity to attentively review the actual position of the 
Company’s affairs, and exhorted the Council to be careful 
ere they committed themselves, by alliances or otherwise, 
either to native or European powers. It directed the Council 
to establish a Board of Trade to conduct the commercial 
affairs of the Company, but it prohibited the employment on 
the said Board of any one who had the general management 
of the revenues of British India. It enjoined a strict 
examination into the causes of the large military expenditure. 
It laid particular emphasis on the reduction of the bonded 
debt. It recommended the Council to continue the land 
revenue system introduced by Mr. Hastings, and of which 
the Court expressed itsapproval. Finally, it urged an inquiry 
into past abuses and oppressions, and the enactment of 
regulations to prevent their recurrence ; then, exhorting the 
Council to render every possible aid to establish the Supreme 
Court so as to facilitate the administration of justice, it con- 
cluded, as it had begun, by earnestly recommending cordiality 
and unanimity amongst the members of the Council. The 
recommendation was made in good faith, but by not con- 
ferring upon the Governor-General, in case of necessity, the 
power to override the vote of the majority, the Court of 
Directors had let loose all the demons of prejudice and passion. 

One clause in the instructions was immediately seized 
hold of by Mr. Francis and his two colleagues. It was the 
clause which urged an inquiry into past abuses and oppres- 
sions. In that clause lay the chance of bringing home to 
Mr. Hastings charges of misconduct such as would suffice, the 
majority believed, to overwhelm him. They used it without 
delay, and they insisted that inquiry into past transactions 
should precede the consideration of all other questions. Mr. 
Hastings urged upon the majority that it would not be 
becoming to enter upon such an examination until the arrival 
of their colleague, Mr. Barwell; that that gentleman would 
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return on the 24th; that he was cognisant of all the trans- 
actions which could possibly come under the head of the 
inquiry; and that justice and courtesy alike required his 
presence. In the mean time, he said, he would draw up a 
memorandum containing a general account of the policy of 
their immediate predecessors. It was with difficulty that 
Hastings could induce them to stay their hand till the 25th, 
the date on which it was certain that Mr. Barwell would be 
present. But there was no immediate pressure; the inquiry 
related solely to the past, and Francis and his friends could 
find no adequate excuse for refusing to accede to so moderate 
a demand. 

On the 24th Mr. Barwell arrived, and on the 25th the 
Council met. Hastings laid before them the memorandum 
he had prepared, setting forth the whole of his policy since 
the hour when he relieved Mr. Cartier: the measures he had 
undertaken for the transfer of the Revenue Department from 
Murshidabad to Calcutta; the reforms he had instituted for 
the administration of justice; those he had introduced into 
the revenue system. These details were listened to by his 
new colleagues in silence. But when the Governor-General 
proceeded to read the story of the treaty of Banaras with the 
Nawwab-Wazir, and of the military operations and ter- 
ritorial arrangements to which it had given rise, they loudly 
expressed their condemnation. Declining to indicate the 
policy which they would have under the circumstances 
adopted, on the ground that the Governor-General’s minute 
did not afford them sufficient information on which to form 
an opinion, they condemned as impolitic, unjust, and 
immoral, the course he had actually adopted. To provide 
evidence to support their views, one of their number, Colonel 
Monson, called upon Hastings to produce the correspondence 
which had passed between himself and Mr. Middleton, his 
Agent at the Court of the Nawwab-Wazir. To this Mr. 
Hastings demurred. His letters to Middleton had been 
strictly private and confidential. Many of them had been 
written in the carelessness of private friendship. He could 
not produce those letters in their entirety without violating 
the trust which had been reposed in him by others, and 
which Middleton had received on the condition of absolute 
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confidence. Still pressed to produce them, he finally replied 
by a flat refusal to give the full text in its entirety; but he 
promised, instead, to lay before the Council every sentence 
in them which could throw the smallest light on the subject 
under discussion, and he begged his colleagues to be satisfied 
with such a concession. Barwell supported the President in 
the principle he had laid down, and declared that nothing 
would induce him to agree to the enforcement of a demand 
which an ex post facto law had suggested to the new 
councillors. 

But the triumvirate scornfully rejected the proposed com- 
promise. They would have the letters and nothing but the 
letters. When Hastings still refused, the choleric natures of 
the Colonel and the General, carefully fanned by the cooler 
and more calculating Francis, boiled over. To revenge 
themselves on their President, they brought forward and 
carried a proposal to recall the Resident, Middleton, from 
his post at Lakhnao, declaring that they would submit him 
to a personal examination. Having disposed of Middleton, 
not without protests from both Hastings and Barwell, they 
proceeded ito nominate his successor. It happened that 
that very day a report had been received from Colonel 
Champion, giving an account of the successful termination of 
the war, and announcing his intention, as soon as he should 
have placed the troops in quarters at Ramghat, to resign his 
command and return to the Presidency. Champion was 
known to be smarting under the just rebukes he had received 
from Hastings; he was known to be personally obnoxious to 
the Nawwdb-Wazir. Possibly in the minds of the new 
councillors these facts constituted recommendations for em- 
ploying him at the Court of that Prince. This at least is 
certain, that the majority passed a resolution directing a 
letter to be written to him to assume the post to be vacated 
by Middleton. 

But the folly of the majority did not stop there. Having 
disposed of Middleton, they proceeded to denounce the war 
with the Rohilas as unjust and impolitic. The Rohilas were 
declared to be a brave and inoffensive people, who had been 
eruelly wronged. Some of their statements indicated an 
ignorance of Indian geography so profound that Hastings 
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asked them to point out on the map the position of the country 
occupied by the Rohilas. Not one of them could do it. It 
appeared that they had based their arguments on a very 
ancient atlas, compiled before the country had been invaded 
by the tribe of the Yusufzais; and they spoke of the people 
conquered and expelled by the Nawwab-Wazir of Oudh as 
though they had been the original pastoral owners of the 
soil. It was in vain that Hastings and Barwell pointed out 
their mistakes alike in history and geography, adding that 
whatever merit their arguments might have had if the 
facts upon which they were based had been correct, founded 
on error they were valueless. The two experienced members 
of Council might as well have talked to the wind. The 
majority insisted that the Court of Directors had forbidden 
all wars except wars of pure defence; that in making waz 
beyond the frontiers of the three provinces, Hastings had 
deliberately disobeyed the orders of his masters. Indifferent 
to the fact that their geographical and historical argumente 
had been proved worthless, they took their stand on that 
solid contention, and, secure of their majority, they declared, 
as the cardinal principle of their policy, their intention tc 
undo, as far as might yet be possible, the work which had 
been accomplished by their President. 

Fortunately for the position of England in India, they 
could not undo it all. But, in successive Council-meetings, 
they employed all the means within their power to effect 
such a result. I have already mentioned that, after having 
recalled Middleton from his post of Resident at the Court of 
the Nawwab-Wazir, they had transmitted to Colonel Champion 
instructions to act temporarily as the organ of their com- 
munications with that Prince, and as an earnest of the new 
policy, they had desired him to withdraw the English brigade 
within the limits of the ancient dominions of the Nawwab- 
Wazir; to demand the payment of the sums covenanted to be 
paid by that Prince for their maintenance ; and then to march 
back within the British borders. The letter directing this 
series of movements was despatched despite the opposition, 
even the urgent protests, of Hastings. A few days later, the 
majority went back upon their resolution regarding Champion, 
and appointed Mr. Bristow, a man who had been bowing in 
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their anti-chambers ever since their arrival, to be Resident at 
Lakhnao in place of Middleton, with instructions to carry out 
the policy, the details of which they had already communi- 
cated to Colonel Champion. 

To understand the effect which this sudden change of 
policy was calculated to produce at Lakhnao, I must ask the 
reader to bear in mind the cordiality of the relations which 
had existed between the Governor of Bengal and Shujdu’d 
daulah. The main principle of the foreign policy laid down 
by Lord Clive, accepted by the Court of Directors, and 
carried out by Hastings, had been the policy of union with 
the ruler of Oudh against the attacks of the Mardthas. 
There was not a man of mark in India who had failed to 
recognize in that ambitious and predatory people the desire 
to profit by the decadence of the Mughal Empire to plant 
themselves firmly in Hindustén. They had recently made 
several serious attempts to conquer Rohilkhand, and had 
been baffled mainly by the union between the Nawwadb-Wazir 
and Hastings. The coalition between these two eminent 
men might not have succeeded to the extent it did succeed 
but for the intrigues at Puna, which induced the Peshwa to 
recall his generals to western India. It certainly would have 
failed had the co-operation of the two allies been less loyal. 
It was the loyalty with which their union was conducted 
which produced splendid results. Rohilkhand, till then the 
point of attack of the Mardathas, and occupied by a race of 
adventurers, foreign to the soil, alike venal and treacherous, 
who neither toiled nor spun, but who lived on the sweat of 
the toilers it had supplanted, would in the future be defended 
by the troops of a Prince whose territories, resting on the 
Himalayas, extended from the vicinity of Hardwar to Banéras, 
touching in the vicinity of that sacred city the dominions of 
his English ally. The future was dark to every one; but 
reasoning from the impression arrived at by the best thinkers 
amongst the natives of India, and from the past history of 
' the states which recognized the supremacy of the Peshwé, 
Hastings had the right to conclude that, sooner or later, the 
Marathaés would resume the policy which had been shattered 
at Panipat, and strike a blow with all their force for the 
succession to the inheritance of the Mughals. Surely, then, 
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the policy was wise which, with such a probability looming 
in the future, Hastings had, after mature consideration, 
adopted. There is always a tendency in the human mind to 
judge the past from the position of the present. But let the 
statesman of the present day put himself in the position of 
the Hastings of 1772-74. Ruling a province but just recover- 
ing from the effects of a terrible famine; with an empty 
treasury and credit greatly impaired ;. with a powerful buffer 
State on his north-western frontier, and the Mardathas 
threatening that State and himself, what other policy could 
he pursue? Was he to sit still and see the buffer State 
devoured? Surely it was wiser to join with the ruler of that 
State in including in the defensive position a territory, 
snatched from its own people only a few years before by 
alien mountaineers whom, it had been proved, no treaties 
could bind. Thus and thus only could his ally present to 
the Mardthés an unbroken front; thus and thus only could 
he hope to bar the way to the invaders whose undisguised 
object it was to appropriate all the territories of the Mughal. 

The position of Hastings may be defined in a sentence. 
He had so far deviated from the hard and fast line of the 
policy imposed on him by the Court in that, to secure his 
borders, to make them stronger and less assailable than they 
had ever been before, he had waged a war of offensive 
defence. He had not increased the English borders, but he 
had strengthened the ally whose dominions would always 
prove a buffer against Maratha invasion. He had, nightly, no 
fear of increasing the strength of the ruler of Oudh. That 
prince had felt the English power; he had recognized their 
superiority; and it was his earnest desire to continue to 
retain the friendship of the English rulers against the one 
enemy then dreaded by Indian princes and peoples. 

To assure that intimate alliance Hastings had entered 
into certain arrangements, and had made treaties with the 
Nawwab-Wazir, which imposed duties on both the contracting 
parties. But it was these contracts which the tyrant majority 
of the Council had now resolved to abolish; these duties 
which they loudly expressed their intention to disregard. It 
was in vain that Hastings, supported by Barwell, argued that 
treaties were sacred; that these, in particular, had been 
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loyally acted upon; that to break them would affect the 
English credit, not only at Lakhnao, but in every Court in 
India. Fruitlessly did he urge that the measures contemplated 
by the Council would reflect dishonour upon him, upset all 
the plans he had carefully laid, and affect the fair name of 
England. Arguments like these only stimulated the per- 
secuting zeal of the three councillors. They were glad to 
humiliate Hastings. Deaf to all his reasonings, they refused 
even the delay for which he pleaded. To quote the expression * 
employed at that period by Francis, the majority felt them- 
selves to be absolute kings, and they used their power with 
a despotic brutality of which even kings have given few 
examples. 

There is another point of view from which the conduct of 
the three councillors may be fairly criticized—the more fairly 
and the more profitably as the same causes and the same 
consequences are daily witnessed by the present generation. 
I refer to the mania which seems to seize on persons who 
consider that a few weeks’ experience of a country which is 
almost a continent entitles them to challenge the conclusions 
arrived at by years of labour and probing beneath the surface. 
The three new councillors were men new to the country. 
The short experience of Colonel Monson in southern India, 
amongst people of a race and a language foreign to Bengal, 
had given him no insight into the wants and character of the 
people of the three provinces. General Clavering had no 
personal knowledge of Bengal before he landed at the 
Chandpél Ghat in company with his colleagues. Whatever 
experience of the country Francis possessed had been gained 
in the War Office. He was absolutely ignorant of all matters 
relating to the country and its people. Yet these three men, 
before they had been a week in Calcutta, set themselves not 
to criticize, but to condemn the policy pursued, under most 
trying circumstances, by a colleague who possessed a know- 
ledge of British India and its people, gained by a personal 
experience of more than sixteen years; who was thoroughly 
acquainted with the modes of thought, with the customs, and 
with the secret inclinations of the children of the soil; who 
had had large experience of the general fear inspired in 

* “We three are King.” 
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Hindustén by the struggles caused by the collapse of the 
Mughal. Of the Mardthés he had heard a great deal. He 
had landed in 1750, at a period when the three provinces 
were ruled by Ali Vardi Khan, under the nominal overlordship 
of the Emperor, and when the English admitted the suzerainty 
of the Subahdar. He had witnessed, from the factory at 
Kasimbazar, the terror which had been constantly excited by 
the rumours of a fresh inroad of the Maraéthés. During the 
ten years immediately preceding his arrival, Orisé and Bengal 
had been overrun by their armies. He had seen how the 
great Ali Vardi himself, one of the strongest rulers of the time, 
had been compelled, the very year after he himself had landed 
in India, to purchase from the invaders an ignominious treaty, 
ceding to them the chief town of Orisd, and agreeing to pay 
chauth, or tribute, amounting to twelve lakhs of rupees 
annually, for Bengal. He had studied during those times 
the Mardthé people, and had divined their aims. And 
although he had seen their ambitious designs crushed at 
Panipat in 1761, he had witnessed the steps they had 
taken, when the ground had been again cleared, cautiously 
and gradually to restore their power and their influence. 
Amongst the Indian princes who had made common cause 
with the Afghén invader against them, and whose gallant 
action at Panipat had contributed greatly to their defeat, had 
been Shujdu’d daulah, the Nawwéb-Wazir of the country 
which had been recognized by Clive and afterwards by 
Hastings himself, as the buffer State covering the English 
territories on their north-west frontier. Between this Prince 
and the Mardthas there existed an enmity which would cease 
only with the life of the former. When, then, the Mardthas 
appeared in the delta of the Ganges and invaded Rohilkhand, 
Hastings, drawing on his experience, on his knowledge of the 
princes and peoples of the country, of their fears and their 
ambitions, had adopted a line of policy, unintelligible possibly 
to men ignorant of the country and full of prejudice against 
him, but which, by strengthening his loyal neighbour, had 
relieved his treasury and made fast his borders. This policy, 
he wrote to Lord North, would, he believed, meet the approval 
of the Home Government. Yet that Government had entrusted 
the power of condemning it, to three men who had no 
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experience of India and her people; who, on their voyage out, 
had concocted a programme from a basis absolutely incorrect, 
and who now loudly declared in Council that experience was 
to count for nothing; that knowledge of the people was to 
count for nothing; but that ignorance and prejudice were to 
rule uncontrolled. 

We of this generation ought not to be astonished at this 
display of the conceit of combined ignorance and prejudice, 
for scarcely a year passes but we see the story repeated. A 
globe-trotter possessing no knowledge whatever of India and 
her people, who, on landing, is forced to depend for his 
information on the prejudices of natives who can speak 
English, considers his impressions of three months, acquired 
on those lines, sufficient to outweigh the experience of men 
who have spent their lives in the country, in daily communi- 
eation with natives of all classes, speaking their language, 
and thoroughly conversant with their ways and requirements. 
What is worse still, the blind globe-trotter succeeds too often 
in leading the equally blind and equally prejudiced members 
of Parliament into the ditch which gapes to receive them all. 

To return. Having dismissed Middleton and appointed 
Bristow to succeed him, the dominant majority in Council 
proceed to institute an inquiry into the manner in which the 
Rohila war had been conducted. In this inquiry they had, 
they believed, an ally in Champion. They counted also on 
receiving confirmation of their prejudices from the higher 
oficers of the army. But in both instances they were 
deceived. VDisliking Hastings as he did, even Champion 
found it impossible to say a word against his personal cha- 
racter. The next officer in seniority, Colonel Leslie, when 
questioned by Clavering as to the feeling of the army regard- 
ing the honourable character of the war in which it had been 
engaged, replied curtly that he could not answer for the 
opinions of others. Finding that their English witnesses 
failed them, the triumvirate took another line. Searching 
diligently the correspondence at their disposal, they thought 
they had discovered a weak spot in the armour of Hastings. 
They proceeded then to accuse him of having encouraged the 
army to expect a pecuniary gratification from the Nawwab- 
Wazir, notwithstanding that he had been well aware that an 
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Act of Parliament prohibited the acceptance of presents as 
illegal, and that then, by insisting that a reference on the 
subject should be made to the Supreme Council, he had placed 
the members of that Council in an invidious position towards 
the troops. The reader who has followed me so far will 
recollect the transaction, the result of the intrigues of 
Champion, of which a detailed account is given in a previous 
chapter.* It was naturally easy enough for Hastings to 
refute the charge, but the triumvirate did not the less insist 
upon it. 

There can, I think, be no doubt but that the failure of 
the triumvirate to discover a single fact which could soil the 
character of Mr. Hastings, added zest to the malignity which 
continued to dominate their inquiries. They did not hesitate 
to assert, in their despatches to the Court of Directors, that 
a strong and deliberate censure of the administration of Mr. 
Hastings was necessary in order to justify their own conduct 
towards him. They had made many desperate attempts to 
gain Mr. Barwell to their views, but that honourable gentle- 
man declined with indignation to abandon the Chief whose 
counsels he had shared, and of whose action he had approved. 
Finding, at length, that but little advantage was to be gained 
from a further scrutiny of the events of the Rohila war, the 
triumvirate turned their attention to the internal administra- 
tion of their proposed victim. This portion of their conduct 
will be treated in the next chapter. Meanwhile, I shall pro- 
ceed to record how the action of the triumvirate regarding 
the Rohilé war affected the loyal ally of the British-Indian 
Government, the first of the rulers of Oudh who was at once 
Nawwab of Oudh and titular Wazir of the Mughal Empire—a 
title which some years later was merged into that of King. 

The relations which had existed between Hastings and 
Middleton on the one side, and the two Englishmen and the 
Nawwab-Wazir on the other, had been relations of mutual 
confidence and esteem. Shujau’d daulah had acquired for the 
person and character of Middleton a feeling which it would 
not be exaggeration to term affection. He had the greatest 
confidence in his justice and foresight. He had recognized 
in him a man whose word could be implicitly relied upon. 

* Chap. xii. pp. 159-161 and note. 
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His grief then, when Middleton communicated to him the pur- 
port of a letter he had received from the Council announcing 
his recall, may be imagined. Regarding it as the first step 
of a policy which preluded hostilities against himself, he burst 
into tears, declaring that he had no dependence save on the 
friendship of Mr. Hastings, and that he would be guided in 
all things by that gentleman’s advice. The situation of the 
Nawwab-Wazir under the pressure of an action which he 
regarded as fraught with evil to himself and his dominions 
was one demanding great commiseration. For some time past 
his health had been declining, and at the time he was suffer- 
ing tortures from a swelling on the groin. The anxieties 
caused by the recall of Middleton, and the evident eclipse 
of the power of Mr. Hastings, most certainly diminished the 
power of nature to struggle successfully against the physical 
evil, and on the 18th of January * of the year following, 1775, 
he died. He was at once succeeded by his eldest son, Mirza 
Mani, who assumed the title of Nawwéb-Wazir Asafu-d 
daulah. 

The death of the ruler of Oudh presented an opportunity 
to the dominant majority in the Council to display their 
powers of casuistry and malevolence. The first position they 
assumed was to declaro that the demise of the Nawwab 
cancelled the treaties made with him by the English. Such 
a principle had never been admitted in Europe; it was 
absolutely new to India; it was supported neither by the 
researches of Grotius nor the erudition of Vattel; the 
emotionless mind of Pufendorf had contemned it. Nothing 
shows more the straits to which the triumvirate were reduced ; 
the methods which they did not hesitate to employ to damage 
their illustrious colleague; than the fact that they delibe- 
rately insisted upon a principle unknown to international 

* There is a difference of ten days between the dates, given by historians, of 
the death, the ‘“Imadu-s Saadat” of Mir Ghulam Ali giving it as occurring on 
the 14th Zilkada, equal to the 18th of January; the “ Yadgar-i Bahaduri” of 
Bahadur Singh placing it ten days latet. The earlier date is probably the 
correct one. The author of the first work quoted, adds, regarding the disorder, 
that it was caused by a swelling which suppurated. ‘‘ Ointment was applied 
to it, bat, so far from healing, the wound grew worse from day to day. He 
lived for a month and thirteen days at Faizdbdd, during which time that form 
which had been noted for its stalwart proportions grew thin and slender as a 


thread; and his arms looked like reed pens in his sleeves.”—Vide Elliot, vol. 
viii. pp. 895 and 423. 
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law, and on the face of it absurd. The logical intellect of 
Hastings at once rejected the contention. He pointed out to 
his colleagues the mischief which would arise if such a 
principle were universally admitted. He brought forward 
instances, amongst others that of the Methuen treaty with 
Portugal, contracted in 1708, and asked Francis whether he 
considered that Portugal possessed the right to set aside 
that treaty on the ground that the English sovereign who 
had sanctioned it was no longer living. He further pointed 
out that the principle, if once admitted, would strike at the 
rights of the English in Bengal, based as they were on 
farmans, or royal patents, of sovereigns long since deceased. 
But on the triumvirate all arguments were thrown away. 
They had the bit in their teeth. They were, as Francis had 
said, ‘“‘the King.” These profound jurists affirmed then, 
against Hastings and Barwell, the principle that the demise 
of a ruler abrogates the treaties made with him; that, 
therefore, the death of Shujau’d daulah had severed all con- 
nection, had abrogated all treaties and all agreements, with 
his successor; that if the successor wished that they should 
continue, he must make a fresh arrangement with them. 
In the next chapter I shall narrate the story of their clumsy 
and immoral action, and the first of its many consequences. 


CHAPTER XY. 


THE FOREIGN POLICY OF THE TRIUMVIRATE—THEIR ACTION WITH 
RESPECT TO OUDH. 


Ons of the last acts of the dying Shujdéu’d daulah had been 
to dictate a letter to Hastings in which he implored him 
to extend to his son and successor the same friendly feeling 
which he had invariably displayed towards himself. He 
made, in his letters, no reference to the disposition of his 
private property, and from this fact, and from the circum- 
stance that no written deed was ever produced, the conclusion 
has been drawn that he had left no will behind him. 

Unfortunately, ‘‘an Amurath had not succeeded 
Amurath.” The Hindu historian of the period,* Bahadur 
Singh, writes that the Nawwab Asafu’d daulah was as much 
addicted as a child to sports and trivial pursuits; had no 
acquaintance with the business of the State; and that the 
management of affairs devolved upon a nobleman named 
Mukhtéru-d daulah, who had risen to high office under his 
father. 

But neither the young Nawwab nor his Minister were the 
only parties exercising influence and authority in Oudh when 
Shujaéu’d daulah expired. As is so often the case in Muham- 
madan governments, the influence of the haram was very 
great indeed, and in that of the late Nawwdéb-Wazir there 
was only one lady whose ambition and power preponderated. 
This lady was called Bahu Begam. She was already rich, 
possessing a jagir, or estate, which brought her in the 
equivalent in rupees of fifty thousand pounds per annum. 
But her avaricious nature was not content with this stately 
income. Having much, she coveted more; and, being 
utterly unscrupulous, she took measures, on the death of 

* Elliot. Vol. viii. p. 423. 
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the Nawwadb-Wazir, in alliance with her mother, to add 
largely to her resources. The methods to which she had 
recourse to accomplish this end will be related in due course. 

It remains now to add one factor to the group of 
intriguers who hovered round the corpse of the deceased 
Prince. This last was the English Resident, Mr. Bristow. 
The reader will recollect the intrigue to which this servant 
of the Company owed his appointment; he will recall the 
circumstance of the refusal of Mr. Hastings to permit his 
colleagues—whom I have called the triumvirate—to peruse 
his confidential correspondence with the then Resident, Mr. 
Nathaniel Middleton; of their consequent recall of that 
gentleman ; and of their nomination in his place of a member 
of the Civil Service, who had bowed'in their anti-chambers, 
and had displayed in his manners towards them a servility 
which seemed to promise to go all lengths. The performance 
of this person, whose name was Bristow, did not belie its 
early promise. He gave himself, body and soul, to the 
dominant faction in Calcutta. If Middleton had been the 
private friend and faithful correspondent of Hastings, ani- 
mated in all his dealings by the honourable desire to advance 
the policy which the latter considered to be necessary for the 
interests of his country, his successor, Bristow, became, at 
Lakhnao, the subservient tool of the triumvirate, looking, 
not to the interests of Great Britain, but to the success 
of the policy directed by that body, and which, the reader 
will recognize, was dishonourable to England, ruinous to the 
young Nawwab, and profitable only to knaves and intriguers. 

At the close of the last chapter I have recorded how 
the triumvirate, on learning of the death of the Nawwab- 
Wazir, had declared, and, despite the protests of Hastings 
and Barwell, had carried through Council the extraordinary 
proposition, that treaties made with the ruler of Oudh* 
ceased with the demise of the ruler with whom they had 

* The morality of the policy prevailing in the India House at this period is 
evidenced by the fact that on the question coming before the Court for its 
decision, the Directors gave an abstract approval to the principles laid down 
by Mr. Hastings; but, the result of the opposite policy having proved mean- 
while financially favourable to the Company, they endorsed the policy of the 
triumvirate. Their principle may thus be translated: “ It is wicked to rob an 


orchard, but if the robber brings home all the apples without being detected, 
he is worthy of praise.” 
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been made. Acting on this doctrine, they directed Bristow 
to demand, on terms presently to be mentioned, the assent 
of the Nawwaéb to a new treaty in place of that which they 
declared to be no longer binding on either party. 

But before Bristow could act on the instructions thus 
transmitted, he had found his hands full of very serious 
business at Lakhnao. There were others besides the triumvi- 
rate who had resolved to seize the occasion of a new accession 
to rob the estate of the deceased Prince. Prominent amongst 
these was the Bahu Begam, of whom I have already spoken. 
This lady was well aware that there lay, stored up in the 
royal palace at Faizabéd, properties in gold and precious 
stones, estimated at two millions sterling in value; and 
although she knew that by right, as well as by custom, 
these properties belonged to the successor to the masnad, 
she boldly claimed them as her own, in virtue of a will 
which, she declared, the late Nawwab-Wazir had caused to 
be drawn up, and had entrusted to her care. 

Then ensued a scene which tested the capacity and the 
honesty of the new English Resident appointed by the 
triumvirate. On receiving from Bahu Begam notice of her 
claim, and of the grounds on which she based it, it was the 
bounden duty of the Resident to demand to see the will. 
After having seen the will, it would again have been his duty 
to inform the Begam that a private will cannot set aside the 
rights of the State. But Mr. Bristow did not even follow 
the first course. He did not ask to see the will. Accepting 
with effusion the statement of the Begam that such a will had 
been made, he not only recognized its existence and its 
validity, but he threw himself heart and soul into the cause 
of the Begam, and persuaded the immaculate triumvirate in 
Calcutta to support him. Doubtless Bristow had some private 
reason for his compliance, for, as a rule, men do not become 
base for the mere love of baseness; and of the two tempta- 
tions which may induce a man to depart from virtue—the 
love of the sex and the love of money—the former, in this 
ease, was wanting. 

It remains to add that it was not without a struggle that 
the Council confirmed the proceedings of Mr. Bristow. Both 
Hastings and Barwell protested with all their eloquence 
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against the iniquitous transaction. Even the majority shrank 
from the complete spoliation of the young Prince. Bristow, to 
secure much for his patroness, the Begam, proposed to the 
Council that he should act as mediator between the young 
Nawwab and his mother, the Bhao Begam, in view to effect 
a compromise. The object of Bristow was too clear to 
Hastings and Barlow to permit them to accede to it, but, as 
usual, they were outvoted by the majority. By that majority 
Bristow was directed to proceed with his scheme. He did 
so; and after much correspondence and many interviews 
with the parties concerned, he was able to report, in October 
of the same year, that, in consideration of the payment to 
him of the comparatively small sum of fifty-six lakhs of 
rupees, in specie, goods, jewels, elephants, and camels, the 
young Nawwaéb would accede to all the demands of the 
Begam.* To the last Hastings and Barwell opposed the course 
pursued by the majority, denouncing the whole transaction as 
impolitic and iniquitous. 

Iniquitous indeed it was. Nor was it the less impolitic. 
How it affected the successor of Shuja4u’d daulah will be 
seen when we come to consider the action of the triumvirate 
with respect to the abrogation of the existing treaties. To 
that subject I shall now proceed, prefacing it with a state- 
ment of the financial position of the young Prince suddenly 
called to succeed the most famous ruler who ever guided the 
fortunes of Oudh and its dependencies. 

The treaty of Banaras, made with the late Nawwab-Wazir 
on the 7th of September, 1773, had provided for the transfer 
by the English to that Prince of the districts of Kora, Karr, 
and Allahabad, ‘‘for ever.” The article which regulated this 

* The reader is referred, for the text of the agreement, to Aitchison’s 
“Treaties,” vol. ii. p. 93 (1st edition). 

The “kaulnémé” (agreement) bears the date of the 15th of October, 1775. 
It contains an acknowledgment on the part of the Nawwab that he had 
received from his mother “ thirty lakhs on account of the present, and twenty- 
six on account of former debts, in specie, goods, jewels, elephants, camels, etc., 
from the patrimony of my father, and have no further claim on her.” The 
Nawwab further engaged, in the same agreement, never to molest his mother 
‘“‘in the enjoyment of the jagirs” (estates), “gange” (villages), “kil’adéri” 
(emoluments from lands protected by forts), ‘“‘ from gardens, and mints of Oudh, 
Faizdbad, etc., conferred upon her by the late blessed Nawwéab, but will leave 
her in full possession of them during her lifetime.” At the end of the agree- 


ment follows a list of the estates, villages, gardens, and the kil’adarf, referred 
to in the sentence quoted. 
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cession concluded with these words: ‘‘ This agreement shall 
be observed by all the English Chiefs, gentlemen of the 
Council, and by the Company, nor shall it ever be broken or 
deviated from.” 

In consideration for that transfer the Nawwab-Wazir had 
agreed to pay to the Company the sum of 50,00,000 Sikka 
rupees, according to the currency of Oudh, by the following 
instalments, viz. 20,00,000 in ready money, and, two years 
after the date of the treaty, the first year 15,00,000 rupees, 
the second year a similar sum. 

The second article of the treaty provided that, for the 
expenses of the Company’s troops which should march to 
his assistance, the monthly expense of a brigade should be 
calculated at 2,10,000 Sikka rupees of the Oudh currency ; 
that a brigade of troops should signify two battalions of 
Europeans, six battalions of sipahis, one company of 
artillery ; and that the expense of the said troops should be 
defrayed by the Nawwab-Wazir from the time that they should 
have passed the borders of his dominions until the date on 
which they should return within the borders of Bihdr; that 
nothing more should be demanded from him, but that should 
the English Company require the service of the troops of 
the Nawwab-Wazir, they should pay their expenses in like 
manner.* 

Six weeks before he died, Shujau’d daulah had been 
suffering so much from the illness which proved fatal that 
he had had neither the time nor the strength to attend to 
the affairs of State. The consequence was that when he 
ceased to live there was a considerable amount due to the 
Company under the provisions above quoted. The payments 
for the subsistence of the English brigade and for the Rohila 
treaty were alike in arrears. For these payments his suc- 
cessor, Asafu’d daulah, was naturally responsible. But for the 
moment he had no money; and, to add to his troubles, his 
own troops, estimated at a hundred thousand strong, urgently 
demanded the twelvemonth’s pay which was due tothem. The 
difficulty would have vanished had Asafu’d daulah possessed 
a nature strong enough to avail himself of his undoubted 


* Extracted from the treaty, as given in Aitchison’s “ Treaties,” vol, ii. 
pp. 84-86. 
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rights; for, as we have seen, there lay, stored up at 
Faizabad, property of the ruler of Oudh, estimated at two 
millions sterling. But, as we know also, his mother then 
and there declared that this property belonged to her only, 
on the strength of a will which she declined to produce. 
The British Resident supported the Begam, and the triumvi- 
rate in Calcutta supported the British Resident. When the 
Nawwab’s troops did mutiny for their arrears of pay, the 
Begam replied to the earnest prayer of the Nawwab by 
refusing to lend him a single rupee. | 

Such was the difficult position of Asafu’d daulah when he 
received, through Mr. Bristow, intimation that the Calcutta 
Council had arrived at the decision that the existing treaty 
of Banaras, quoted in the preceding page, had been a personal 
treaty with his father, and that it lapsed on his demise. 
The question had been discussed in the Council-chamber of 
Calcutta. There Hastings and Barwell had vainly argued 
in favour of the binding right of treaties; had pointed out 
the tyranny and illegality of the course advocated by the 
majority. Their labours were wasted. The majority had 
declared itself to be ‘‘ King,” and they declined to divest 
themselves of the privileges attending on absolute monarchy. 
Neither eloquence nor arguments affected them. They were 
not even moved when they received an earnest and plead- 
ing letter from the young prince, pointing out that the 
abrogation of the treaty would lay upon him burdens which, 
with an empty treasury and a mutinous army, it would 
be impossible for him to bear. The needs of the Nawwab 
only whetted the eagerness of the triumvirate. In his weak- 
ness lay their strength—their sole hope of adding to the 
territorial acquisitions of the Company, and of increasing 
the deposits in its treasury. They forwarded to Bristow a 
schedule of the demands, from which they would not abate, 
and directed him to embody them in a newtreaty. Vainly 
did the young Nawwab again protest that the allies of his 
father were depriving him of the means of carrying on his 
government. ‘The triumvirate were pitiless. On the 21st of 
May following, Bristow, under directions from the Council, 
forced upon the young Chief a new treaty, of which the 
following is a concise summary. 

ts) 
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The first article provided, in the usual formula, that 
‘‘universal peace, firm friendship, and perfect union shall 
for ever be established’ between the two contracting parties. 
By the second, the Nawwab engaged never to entertain or 
receive in his dominions Kasim Ali Khan, the former Subahdar 
of Bengal, nor Samru, ‘‘the murderer of the English;” to 
entertain in his service no Europeans whatsoever without 
the consent of the Company; notified that he then and there 
dismissed all Europeans actually in his service, and engaged 
never to entertain them again; promised further to deliver 
up to the Company those who had deserted or who might in 
the future desert. The third article provided that, should the 
King of Dehli write to the English Sirdars anything regarding 
the affairs of the Nawwab, the former would attend to it to the 
satisfaction of the Nawwab, and would not consent to what 
the King might write; further, that the Nawwab should act on 
the same principle, should the King address him. The fourth 
article confirmed to the Nawwab the possession of the districts 
of Kora and Allahabad, the English engaging to defend the 
Subahdar of Oudh at all times, as well as Kora and Allahabad, 
*‘ until the pleasure of the Court of Directors shall be known.” 

The fifth article deserves to be stated at full length. It 
runs thus : 


“The said Nawwdb, for the defence of his country, as above specified, 
declares that he had given up of his own free will and accord, unto the English 
Company, all the districts dependent on the R4,4 Chét Singh, together with 
the land and water duties, and the sovereignty of the said districts in per- 
petuity ; that the English Company shall, after one month and a half from 
the date of this Treaty, take upon them the sovereignty and possession of the 
districts under R4jé Chét Singh, as hereunder specified, viz. Sarkdér Bandias ; 
Sarkdér * Chumah” (meaning Chanér); “Saktisgarh” (in the Mirzdpur dis- 
trict); “the districts of Juanpur, Bijepur Bahdui” (in the district of Mirzdpur) ; 
‘‘ Mulwass Khwass; the Sarkdr of Ghazfpur; the parganas of Sikandarpur, 
Jaride, Shadidbéd ” (written in the draft treaty Shaay, Abad), “ Tapa, Sarchar, 
etc., as formerly; the Mint and Kotwé4if of Bandras.” 


It was a mockery to affirm in the above-quoted article 
that the Nawwdb resigned those valuable territories, the 
possession of which had been one of the main objects of his 
father’s policy, ‘‘of his own free will and accord.” Before 


* The word “Sarkar” signifies “a division comprehending several parganas 
or districts.” 
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he could be induced to resign them, Asafu’d daulah, young, 
frivolous, and fond of pleasure as he was, had shed “‘ tears of 
blood.” He knew well the meaning of this forced cession. 
He knew that the majority of the English Council were at 
once gratifying their hatred to Mr. Hastings, by undoing the 
work which he had accomplished but two years before, and 
were striving by the accession of valuable districts to gain 
the favour of their masters in England—and all at his 
expense. He was absolutely powerless. On the one side, his 
mother, backed by the English Resident, had robbed him of 
his patrimony, refusing him a single coin to meet the emer- 
gency of a mutiny; on the other, the English, clamorous for 
the payment of the allowances promised to their troops whilst 
they should occupy any part of Oudh, were pressing upon 
him a treaty which at one blow lopped off the most valuable 
parts of his territories. Had he had but one enemy he might 
have passed through the crisis with but little damage; but 
the triumvirate, by the exercise of a policy as cruel as it was 
unscrupulous, deprived him of all his resources. Whilst their 
agent, Bristow, by siding with Bahu Begam, prevented him 
from taking possession of the treasures his father had left 
behind him, the triumvirate, by the same agent, took advan- 
tage of the position they had themselves created to despoil him 
of the lands they coveted. Here was a case far more worthy 
of sympathy than that of the mountaineers who, in the last 
throes of the Mughal Empire, had seized and occupied Rohil- 
kand. Yet the very same men who charged Hastings with 
cruelty for his alliance with the Nawwab-Wazir to expel these 
robbers, perpetrated towards the helpless successor of the 
ally of England, a deed infinitely more shameful—a deed 
which no sophistry can defend. In defiance of legality they 
abrogated a treaty, one clause of which provided that it should 
never be broken or deviated from; they then used the free- 
dom which their breach of contract had given them, to 
compel the young chief to resign to them the most valued 
of his possessions. 

This was their main spoliation. The sixth article of the 
new treaty provided that the Nawwaéb should pay monthly, 
from the date of the treaty, for the charges of the English 
brigade, two lakhs and sixty thousand Sikka rupees of the 
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Oudh currency; whilst the seventh, amongst other matters 
of lesser moment, asserted the principle that the treaty held 
force only during the lifetime of the Nawwdb Asafu’d daulah. 

This treaty completed the ruin of the Nawwab. I have 
referred to the mutiny of his troops, caused mainly by his 
inability to pay them. This mutiny was only crushed after 
a bloody conflict, costing the lives of three hundred of his 
adherents, and of double that number of the mutineers. Nor 
did this suppressing of the mutiny restore order. The nobles 
of Oudh, seeing the weakness of their master, plotted against 
him on every side. Nor was it till six years later, when the 
cabal at Calcutta had ceased to possess power, that Hastings 
was able to render to the son of his old ally the assistance of 
which he stood so much in need. 

Meanwhile, the Governor-General and his supporter Barwell 
had witnessed the immoral administration of their colleagues 
with respect to Oudh without being able to prevent it. They 
had strongly protested against the cancelling of the treaty of 
Banéras; against the support given to the Begam; and 
against the policy generally of weakening instead of strengthen- 
ing the provinces which Clive and Hastings had alike regarded 
as the first defensive line against Maratha invasion. The 
triumvirate had paid no attention to those protests. Sublime 
in their ignorance of the country and its people, they had 
forced on their ally a treaty which, though rich in promise 
to the English of ‘‘solid and permanent advantages,” * was 
destined to bear bitter fruit; to prove, in the hands of un- 
scrupulous men, the basis of one of the charges made against 
the high-minded proconsul who had used all his efforts to 
prevent its accomplishment. 

But whilst the triumvirate were conducting their foreign 
policy on the new method, founded on a principle wanting 
alike in morality and justice, they were pursuing a course 
even more wanting in those qualities with respect to internal 
affairs. How they did this will be shown in the next chapter. 


* The words used by the Court of Directors when, at the close of the | 
following year, they gave their sanction to the bargain. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


THE TRIUMVIRATE ATTACK THE INTERNAL POLICY OF HASTINGS—— 
THE STORY OF NANDEKUMAR, AND HOW HE AIDED THEM. 


In a previous chapter I have told the story of the introduction 
by Hastings of much-needed reforms in the Judicial and 
Revenue Departments of his Government. I have related in 
some detail the arrangements he had made for carrying on 
the native administration at Murshidabad ; how he had nomi- 
nated the senior lady in the haram, Mani Begam, to be 
guardian, and Gurudas, the son of Nandkumar, to be Diwan, 
to the young Nawwab-Nazin ; how, ordered by the Court of 
Directors to bring to trial the Diwan immediately preceding 
Gurudas, Muhammad Riza Khan, he had, in compliance with 
suggestions received from the Court of Directors, employed 
largely Nandkumar to get up evidence against the accused ; 
how he had, amidst all his many onerous duties, presided at 
the trial; and how he witnessed the collapse of evidence which 
terminated in the acquittal of the accused. During his earlier 
residence at Murshidébad he had formed a very poor opinion 
of Nandkumar. He considered that his weak sense of morality 
rendered him utterly unfit for high office. Lord Clive, who 
had at the outset been greatly impressed by his abilities, 
recorded, before he left India for the last time, a similar 
opinion of him. Nor was the manner in which Nandkumar 
had conducted the prosecution of Muhammad Rizé calculated 
to change Mr. Hastings’s opinion of the man. 

There can be but little doubt that Nandkumar had penned 
his charges against Muhammad Riza in the expectation that 
he himself would be nominated to succeed him as Diwan. 
But the action of Hastings in removing the Revenue Depart- 
ment to Calcutta; in standing forth in his position of 
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Diwan of the three provinces; had transformed the situation. 
Murshidébiad by that act lost all its political importance. 
It still remained, however, a hotbed of intrigue; and it is 
by intrigue that the Brahman of high caste, who finds his 
abilities too little appreciated by the ruling power, always 
works. There is no greater adept in the world in the 
capacity to undermine, to insinuate that which he dare not 
openly charge; in the disseminating of slanderous whispers ; 
in convincing those with whom he may converse that the 
false thing is the true thing.* In 1772-74 Nandkumér had 
special opportunities, for his son Gurudés was the chief 
Minister of the palace; and partly through him, partly by 
means of his own powers of persuasion, he had made the 
head of the administration, Mani Begam, his ally, ready to 
work his will, whatever it might be. 

Before I enter into the story of the alliance of this man 
with the triumvirate—an alliance not written on parchment, 
but based on the virulent hatred borne by both to Hastings—- 
it is necessary that I should say something regarding the four 
judges who had landed in Calcutta two days before the three 
councillors, to constitute the new Supreme Court. They 
were, the reader has been already told, Sir Elijah Impey as 
Chief Justice; Messrs. Chambers, Lemaistre, and Hyde, as 
Puisne Judges. 

Impey had been a schoolfellow of Hastings at West- 
minster, and had displayed there no small ability, though of 
a somewhat commonplace order. After leaving Westminster 
he read for the bar,t was called in due course, and by his 
talents and energy obtained a fair practice. When the Hast 
India Company protested in Parliament against the Bill to 
prevent it from sending out supervisors to India, the Court of 
Directors engaged Impey as one of their counsel. On the 
passing of the Regulation Act, he was nominated by the Lord 
Chancellor, Lord Bathurst, on the recommendation of the 
Attorney-General, afterwards the famous Lord Thurlow, to be 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court established in Calcutta by 


* In stating this I write from my own experience of the class. 

+ For my notes regarding the Judges I am greatly indebted to Sir James 
Fitzjames Stephen’s admi:able and exhanstive work entitled, ‘The Story of 
Nuncomar and the Impeachment of Sir Elijuh Impey.” 
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the Bill. He possessed considerable public spirit; was ‘‘a 
zealous, warm-hearted man, much attached to his friends, 
but not the least likely to be a tool of, or subservient to any 
one, and certainly not to Hastings, with whom at one time he 
had a violent quarrel.” * Hastings had maintained his 
schoolboy friendship with Impey, and when in October, 1774, 
he calculated that the ship which bore him and his colleagues 
would arrive in the Madras roads, he despatched a letter to 
greet him, expressive of the satisfaction with which he had 


heard of his appointment. 


“T need not say,” he added, “ how much I rejoice at the prospect of see- 
ing so old a friend, independently of the advantages which that friendship, 
cemented (if it required it) by the same connexions, cannot fail to produce in 
the conduct of such affairs as are likely to fall to our respective or common 
lot.” 


In his private life Impey was an amiable man, and his 
tastes displayed a refined and cultivated nature.t 

Of the three Puisne Judges who accompanied Impey, the 
same authority informs us that Chambers, ‘‘a member of the 
Club, a friend of Dr. Johnson, and Vinerian Professor of Law 
at Oxford, was the most distinguished of them.” He would 
appear to have been one of those men, s0 numerous in the 
world, who have such a detestation of strife, or, it might, as a 
rule, be more truly put, so intense a love of their own ease 
and comfort, that they prefer to play the part of ‘‘ Facing- 
both-ways.”’ Certain it is that previous to the trial of Nand- 
kumar, Francis and his two associates regarded Chambers 
as belonging to their party. In public he seemed to be 
their friend and sympathizer; but when the decisive hour 
arrived his conscience would not permit his private lkings 
to pervert his sense of justice. His weakness was so well 


* Fitzjames Stephen. Vol. i. ch. iii. 

+ Sir James Fitzjames Stephen writes: “If Macaulay’s account of Impey 
is to be believed, he must have been the most odious and contemptible of 
human beings, committing the most abominable crimes from the basest of 
motives, or even without motive at all.” In the following paragraph (vol. i. 
p. 33) Stephen gives reasons why he cannot believe Macaulay’s account. 
Referring, in his introductory chapter, to the actual charges brought by 
Macaulay against Impey, he writes thus: ‘“‘ These dreadful accusations I, upon 
the fullest consideration of the whole snbject, and, in particular, of such 
evidence which Macaulay seems to me never to have seen, believe to be 


wholly unjust” (vol. i. p. 33). 
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known in Calcutta, that in the leading journal of the day 
he was always referred to as “‘ Sir Viner Pliant.” * 

The two colleagues of Chambers, Lemaistre and Hyde, 
seem to have been men of inferior judgment and capacity. 
They were united in opposition, on almost every question, to 
the Chief Justice. ‘For the conduct of Lemaistre,’’ wrote 
Impey, in a letter to Thurlow, “I cannot account. As for 
Hyde, I much fear the return of his old disorder, but it is too 
delicate a matter to touch upon.” This expression and 
others, in his correspondence regarding the abusive action of 
Hyde on the Bench, have seemed to imply that Hyde had 
been out of his mind.t This at least is certain, that far from 
being as clay in the hands of Impey, he sided invariably 
with Lemaistre, and Lemaistre took part almost always 
against the Chief Justice. The one support upon which 
the latter could rely was the conscience of Mr. Justice 
Chambers. 

Such were the judges of the new Supreme Court. It is 
fit, before we proceed further, that we should inquire into the 
powers bestowed upon them by Act of Parliament. It is a 
pertinent inquiry, for the administration of justice up to the 
time of their arrival had been worked on a rough-and-ready 
principle, without any defined method. 

All this was now changed. The new Court of Justice was 
to be independent of local authority ; it was designed, in fact, 
to exercise control over the Company’s servants in British 
India. There being no precedents on which the judges could 
frame their regulations, they had a blank sheet of paper on 
which to draw up the constitution they might deem the most 
conducive to the establishing of their rights. Their powers 
were so large that they could even interpret, as Judges, the 
prerogative of the Governor-General and Council, and the 
extent of their authority. It was a tremendous power to 
entrust to untried men; and it redounds to the credit of the 
Chief Justice and Mr. Chambers that the Supreme Court 
steered—with one exception, to be referred to at a later 
period—a clear course between the two extremes of despotism 
and weakness. At the outset it was by no means certain 
that the measures of the Judges might not trench too much 

* Stephen. Vol. i. p. 36, and note. t+ Stephen. Vol. i. pp. 33-34, 
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on the Executive ; and the fact that it was possible it might 
do so had no little influence on the minds of the natives. 

The natives of Calcutta, indeed, had not been slow to 
appreciate the changes which the Regulating Act of 1778 had 
introduced into the administration of British India. Up to 
the period of its introduction they had enjoyed the mild 
despotism of Clive; had suffered from the disorders conse- 
quent on the government by the divided Council, presided 
over by M. Vansittart; and had prospered, during 1772-74, 
under the mildly despotic rule of Hastings. An adminis- 
tration on such a basis was the natural successor of the 
administration to which they and their fathers had been 
subjected, and they had recognized that whilst the one-man 
administration almost always secured to them order and pro- 
tection of life and property, the administration of the many 
had led invariably to disaster and oppression. The arrival of 
a strong man such as Hastings, at a moment of terrible 
depression, and his assumption of supreme power, had been 
most welcome to them. They did not inquire, they did not 
care, how he had persuaded his colleagues to submit to his 
authority; but that they had submitted was patent. In the 
eyes of all in India, Warren Hastings had been for two years 
the absolute ruler of the three provinces. Then, to their 
astonishment, when the internal policy of this autocrat was 
blooming into rich fruit, there came a series of changes, 
which established controlling powers over the Governor- 
General in his own Council, and raised up another supreme 
authority with undefined powers. After the first moment 
of astonishment, the more astute amongst them, especially 
the Bengali Brahmans, recognized that whilst the new rules 
had abolished, for the time, the autocratic powers of Mr. 
Hastings, it had widened the road to intrigne, and would 
afford them opportunities, such as they had never dreamt 
of, for the practice of that chicanery in which they excel 
all other races. The first field on which the ablest and 
most unprincipled amongst them determined to practise his 
hereditary vocation was the field of the Council. 

The animosity displayed by the triumvirate against 
Hastings had, within a few weeks of their arrival, become 
public property. What an opportunity to corrupt men whom 
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Hastings had displaced, whose intrigue he had baffled, whose 
ambition he had declined to gratify! Foremost to recognize 
the brilliant opening thus offered to his genius was Nandkumar. 
That wily Asiatic was thoroughly acquainted with the estimate 
Hastings had formed of his character. He knew well that 
the Governor-General had always mistrusted him; that 
when he had appointed his son, Gurudads, to be Diwan at 
Murshidébad, he had taken measures which he had deemed 
effective to exclude the father from interfering with him; that, 
so long as Mr. Hastings lived and ruled in British India, 
there was no opening in the higher ranks of the public service 
for such a man as he. But he realized now that, practically, 
Hastings was deposed; that a hostile triumvirate, which 
believed—to use the language of one of their recorded 
minutes, “ that there was no pilfering from which the honour- 
able Governor-General has thought it reasonable to abstain ” 
—had reduced the once all-powerful Hastings to the position 
of being simply a witness of their own proceedings. That was 
his opportunity. How he seized and used it forms the theme 
of the narrative upon which I propose now to enter. 

The ground had been thoroughly prepared for his action. 
Within a few days of the arrival of the new councillors 
Nandkumér had made their acquaintance. Seeing their 
impressions regarding Hastings, that they regarded him as 
a man thoroughly corrupt, and that they looked upon it as a 
sacred duty to gather proofs of his corrupt acts, Nandkumar 
set to work with all possible despatch to supply them with 
those proofs. He recognized that, by ministering to their 
prejudices, he could gratify his own spleen. In a few days 
there was not a native in Calcutta who did not regard 
Hastings as a doomed man. There were few indeed who were 
not ready to help in collecting stones to cast at him. There 
is a passage in Lord Macaulay’s famous essay which paints 
the situation in living colours. After stating that the 
natives had soon recognized the helpless condition into 
which the triumvirate had reduced the Governor-General, 
he continues :— 


«They considered him as a fallen man, and they acted after their kind. 
Some of our readers may have seen in India a cloud of crows picking a sick 
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vulture to death, no bad type of what happens in that country as often as 
fortune deserts one who had been great and dreaded. In an instant all the 
sycophants who had lately been ready to lie for him, to forge for him, to 
pander for him, to poison for him, hasten to purchase the favour of his 
victorious enemies by accusing him. An Indian Government has only to let 
it be understood that it wishes a particular man to be ruined, and in twenty- 
four hours it will be furnished with grave charges, supported by depositions 
80 full and so circumstantial, that any person unaccustomed to Asiatic 
mendacity would regard it as decisive.” 


That the members of the triumvirate did in their hearts 
regard the revelations of Nandkumar as decisive of the guilt 
of Hastings there is every reason to believe. To doubt it 
would be to condemn them as being accomplices in a crime. 
But such a charge has never been brought against them. 
The one charge which has been substantiated against the 
three councillors is that they believed too readily the state- 
ments inculpating Hastings made to them. They allowed 
their prejudices, their hatred, their anxiety to condemn, to 
overcloud their judgment. Believing in their inmost hearts 
that Hastings was a corrupt man, they accepted without too 
minute an inquiry the documents which Nandkumar laid 
before them. That unscrupulous man had taken care that 
these documents should be drawn in a manner to impose 
even on the unprejudiced. What chance, then, had these 
men, ignorant of the ways of the natives; unversed in the 
methods peculiar to Asiatics ; unacquainted with the language, 
with the characters of the handwriting, and with the cunning 
and duplicity of the race, to unravel the fraud which 
Nandkumar had concocted? Between the informer and the 
informed there was the common ground of hatred to Warren 
Hastings. They accepted, then, with eagerness, the documents 
which Nandkumar declared to be proofs of the corrupt 
dealings of the Governor-General, and they sanctioned tho 
plan of campaign which he proposed to put into execution. 

On the 6th of March there had been received and con- 
sidered in Council a letter from the Rani of Bardwan accusing 
Hastings of having received a gratification. Within the next 
few days other letters from diverse persons arrived, making 
similar charges against the Governor-General. But it was 
on the 11th that Nandkumar dealt his first blow. That 
morning he called on Francis, bearing in his hand a letter 
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addressed to the Governor-General, in which he stated the 
grounds upon which he suspected Hastings of corruption, 
peculation, and connivance at embezzlement, and gave 
particulars of the large sums he had received under the 
name of presents. The givers of these presents were, the 
letter stated, Mani Begam, the lady whom Hastings had 
appointed regent at Murshidébéd, and Muhammad Rizé 
Khén. Nandkumér requested Francis to deliver the letter 
sealed to Mr. Hastings, and to insist on its being read in 
Council. Francis promised to comply. 

That same day, the 11th of March, Council held its 
mecting, and the letter was produced by Francis, laid on the 
Council table, and, on his motion, was read. It began with 
a history of the writer’s connection with the Company. It 
stated that he, Nandkumér, had persuaded Mir Jafar to make 
war on Mir Kasim after the massacre at Patna; that he had 
received and distributed the revenue of Bengal after the 
defeat of the Nawwab-Wazir at Baksar; that he had been 
deprived of his place as Diwén by certain corrupt Europeans 
for their own private ends; and that the place had been 
bestowed then upon Muhammad Rizé Khan, who had held 
it for seven years, committing every kind of oppression and 
corruption, whereas he himself had been untainted and 
unaccused; that he had assisted Hastings when he was 
appointed Governor in prosecuting Muhammad Rizé Khan 
and Shitéb Réi—that he had, in fact, got up the case against 
them ; that each of the accused had offered large bribes to 
Hastings and himself to procure their acquittal; that he had 
mentioned these offers to Hastings, who refused them, but 
immediately stayed proceedings. Why did Hastings do this ? 
Surely the Council had the right to inquire. 

The writer then proceeded to more particular charges 
against Hastings. He stated that with the view of obtaining 
the appointment of his son, Gurudds, to the treasurership 
of the titular Naww4b’s household, and the nomination of 
Mani Begam to be Guardian of bis person, he had, on four 
different occasions, delivered to two of Hastings’ servants, 
whom he named, eight bags of gold coins to the value of 
104,105 rupees; further, that Mani Begam had given 
Hastings, at Murshidébéd, a lakh of rupees on the same 
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account, and had written to Nandkumar’s son, Gurudas, to 
say that she wished him to give Hastings another lakh and 
a half of rupees, and that Gurudés must ascertain from his 
father the form in which Hastings would prefer to receive the 
money. Nandkuméar added that he had reported the contents 
of this letter to Hastings, and that the latter had replied that 
he had connections at Kaésimbazér; and that he desired 
that the money should be paid to one Nurr Singh on his 
account. This was accordingly done. The total amount 
thus paid to Hastings amounted, the letter added, to 
354,105 rupees. 

The letter proceeded to state the personal grievances of 
the writer against Hastings. The first of these was that on 
the arrival of the new councillors, Hastings had declined 
to introduce Nandkumér to them, though he afterwards 
authorized Mr. Alexander Elliot to do so; that he had 
reproached Nandkumar, at a later period, with having con- 
tracted a friendship with his enemy, and had concluded with 
these words, ‘‘I shall pursue what is for my own advantage ; 
but in that your hurt is included. Look to it.” He added 
that at first he was unwilling to believe that Hastings would 
really become his enemy, but that he soon became convinced 
of it; that he had received two of his enemies, Jagat Chand 
and Mohan Parshad, men who had no other title to intimate 
connection with the Governor-General than their enmity and 
malevolence to himself. 

When, at the Council table, Francis had produced the 
letter of which a summary has been given in the preceding 
paragraph, he had declared that he was unacquainted with 
its contents. This remark immediately preceded the reading 
of the letter. Having been duly read, that letter was entered 
on the Consultations, and then Hastings appended below it 
the following remarks :— 


‘‘The Governor-General observes—as Mr. Francis has been pleased to 
inform the Board that he was unacquainted with the contents of the letter 
sent into the Board by Nandkumar—that he thinks himself justified in 
carrying his curiosity further than he should have permitted himself without 
such a previous intimation, and therefore begs leave to ask Mr. Fiancis 
whether he was before this acquainted with Nandkumar’s intention of 
bringing such charges before the Board?” 
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Francis replied that he did not deem himself obliged to 
answer any questions of mere curiosity. He added :— 

“T am willing, however, to inform the Governor-General that though I 
was totally unacquainted with the contents of the paper I have delivered into 
the Board till I heard it read, I did apprehend in general that it contained 
some charge against him.” 


Two days later, the 13th, the Council met again. The 
scene that followed was one of the most violent recorded in 
the history of that Council. The proceedings began by the 
reading of another letter from Nandkumar, in which, after 
affirming the truth of the charges contained in his previous 
letter, he declared that he had 
“the strongest written vouchers to produce in support of what I have 
advanced; and I wish and entreat, for my honour’s sake, that you will 
suffer me to appear before you to establish the fact by an additional and 
incontestable evidence.” 


Upon the reading of this letter Colonel Monson moved 
that Nandkumar should be called before the Board. 

Then began a scene happily but seldom witnessed in a 
grave Council composed of English gentlemen. Hastings, at 
white heat, proceeded to pen a minute, to be placed on the 
Consultations as recording his reasons why Colonel Monson’s 
motion should not be carried. Never did a high officer of 
State, accused of disgraceful conduct, write under so great a 
disadvantage. Hastings knew well, when he took the pen in 
his hand, that the majority against him was assured; that 
they desired his disgrace and his ruin. He believed that they 
would stop short of no means by which that disgrace and ruin 
might be accomplished. His action afterwards proved that 
far from shunning an inquiry, he courted one. But it must 
be an inquiry before competent judges. The issue of an 
investigation before his colleagues, every one of them actuated 
by the bitterest feelings against him, all of them ignorant of 
the language of the country, incapable of testing the genuine- 
ness of the documents which would be produced, could only 
be in itself a mockery, but a mockery which might lead to his 
own degradation. He would not, he could not, be a party to 
such a parody of justice. He was well aware that the excite- 
ment under which he was labouring, that the obligation 
imposed upon him to answer then and there charges long 
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meditated, drawn with considerable cunning, and supported 
by documentary evidence, which, though much of it might be 
forged, would yet be accepted by his colleagues, would prevent 
him from presenting his case as clearly as he could desire. 
He was so conscious of this disadvantage, that at the close of 
the minute he recorded his regret that he had found it 
necessary to deliver his sentiments on a subject of so im- 
portant a character ‘‘in an unpremeditated minute drawn 
from me at the Board,” when he could have wished ‘“‘ to have 
leisure and retirement to have enabled me to express myself 
with that degree of caution and exactness which the subject 
requires.” He reserved to himself, therefore, the right he 
had to’add subsequently to his remarks. 

No man under the circumstances could be expected to 
write a minute which should be conclusive; and it is not to 
be denied that the reply penned by Hastings on this memor- 
able occasion bore all the marks of haste and excitement. 
The wording was slipshod, the arguments were inconclusive. 
It contained sentences which prejudiced minds might construe 
into an admission that the charges might be true.* But 
it was at least manly and outspoken. It cast aside the 
veil which had covered the real accusers. Those accusers he 
denounced to be ‘‘ General Clavering, Colonel Monson, and 
Mr. Francis,” and he declared that he would neither sit at the 
Board in the character of a criminal, nor would he acknow- 
ledge the members of the Board to be his judges. He con- 
cluded by declaring— 


‘J will not meet Nandkumdr at the Board, nor suffer Nandkumér to be 
examined at tho Board, nor have you a right to it, nor can it answer any 
other purpose than that of vilifying and insulting me to insist upon it.” 


A heated altercation followed the reading of this paper, 
Monson insisting on his motion, and denying the statement 


* This conclusion was arrived at by the accusers of Hastings in England, 
Sir Gilbert Elliot and Burke described it as bearing every mark of conscious 
guilt. Mr. James Mill, the historian, sitting in judgment on the event many 
years later, blinded by prejudice against the then Governor-General, has con- 
tended that the eagerness of Hastings to obstruct and stifle inquiry, on all 
occasions when his conduct came under complaint, constituted in itself an 
article of proof. Even Sir James Stephen considers that “it leaves something 
to explain.” Very naturally it does, considering the circumstances under 
which it was written. 
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made by Hastings that Nandkumaér had called upon him 
and had explained to him during several hours the nature 
of the charges he was about to bring against the Governor- 
General; Barwell, supported Hastings, urging that the Board 
could not “with any propriety place the Governor on the 
footing of a criminal arraigned at their tribunal, and Nand- 
kumar as that of his accuser ;’’ and arguing further that the 
proper tribunal to take cognizance of the charge was the 
Supreme Court. But his arguments produced no effect on 
the majority. Monson and Clavering declared that it was 
their consideration for the character of the Governor-General 
which induced them to insist on confronting the accuser and 
the accused. At the division which followed Colonel Monson 
carried his motion, the triumvirate voting solidly against 
their two colleagues. Then Hastings, exercising the powers 
which the Act of Parliament had conferred upon the Governor- 
General, declared the Council dissolved; and, foreseeing that, 
notwithstanding this declaration, the majority would continue 
to sit, he protested against any acts of it as a Council during 
his absence as illegal and unwarranted. He then signed the 
minute of the proceedings up to that point, and quitted the 
Council-chamber. Barwell stayed to record his opinion that 
the Council was dissolved, and then followed his chief. 

It is most likely that the majority had regarded such a 
result as probable. They were resolved at all events it should 
not interfere with the execution of their plans. Disregarding 
the dissolution pronounced by Hastings, they immediately voted 
General Clavering to the chair, and acting on the motion 
they had carried, summoned Nandkumar within the Council- 
chamber, asked him what he had to say in support of his 
charge against the Governor-General. Beginning by declar- 
ing that in the course he had taken he had been actuated 
solely by regard for his wounded honour, Nandkumar declared 
that the charges against Mr. Hastings were contained in the 
letter the Council had received, and he was prepared with 
proofs which, with the permission of the Board, he would lay 
before them. Receiving the permission asked for, he pro- 
duced a document purporting to be a letter from Mani Begam, 
written in the Persian character, and an alleged translation 
of the same. This letter, dated the 2nd of September, 1772, 
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addressed to Hastings, expressed the desire of the Begam to 
present to Hastings something as a recognition of the services 
he had rendered to her, and, after some details, concluded by 
asking him to accept one lakh of rupees at Murshidébéd; 
adding that she would draw on Nandkumér for a second 
lakh to be paid to him at Calcutta, and that she would repay 
the amount to Nandkumar. The translation finished with 
the strongest exhortations to secrecy. 

Such was the purport of the grand charge against the 
Governor-General. Five minutes’ consideration would have 
shown his colleagues the inadequacy of the foundation upon 
which it rested. Hastings had known Nandkumar for sixteen 
years. From the first period of his acquaintance with him, 
when he was Resident at Murshidabad, he had distrusted him. 
He had represented his opinion of the man to Lord Clive; 
stating that he had found him false, intriguing, and corrupt. 
Appointed to be Governor of Bengal, he had employed him 
in the prosecution of Muhammad Riza and of Shitab Rai, 
solely because he had definite instructions from the Court 
of Directors to that effect. During the trial of these men, 
at which he presided, he had seen the evidence produced by 
Nandkumar break down in every particular. He had had 
peculiar opportunities for sifting it, and he had found it 
throughout untrustworthy. Amongst the natives of Bengal 
the character of Nandkumar stood at a very low point. He 
had been engaged in many shady transactions. And yet, 
when this man brings forward a charge against the ruler 
who had declined to give him the political employment he 
coveted—a charge based on a translation of a Persian docu- 
ment which the self-constituted judges could not read—the 
triumvirate clutch at the chance offered them, and regard 
him as condemned by the very fact that the charge has 
been made. 

Let us examine further the proceedings of that memorable 
afternoon, and see whether they afford the slightest confirma- 
tion of the charges brought against Hastings by Nandkumar. 
He has {produced, it will be recollected, a Persian document 
which has not been read, and an alleged translation of it 
which has been read. The triumvirate then asked the accuser 
to hand them the original for examination. Not one of the 
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three is able to read, or recognize the character of, the docu- 
ment; they hand it therefore to the assistant secretary to the 
Council, who is supposed to know Persian—the Court language 
of India—and ask him to look on the characters impressed on 
the seal it bore and tell them what they are. The assistant 
secretary replies that the characters are Persian, and that 
they express the name of Mani Begam. This statement is 
confirmed by the chief Persian interpreter, Sir John D’Oyley, 
who had been sent for, and who arrives opportunely. 

Then arises a difficulty. The Munshi, that is, the Persian 
secretary to Sir John D’Oyley, produces from the Persian 
office a letter received from Mani Begam a few days before, 
and points out that the handwriting differs in every respect 
from that of the letter produced by Nandkumar. But the 
triumvirate hasten to set aside this difficulty on the plea that 
the latter document was written two and a half years earlier 
than that produced from the office. 

The majority then ask Nandkuméar if he has any further 
proofs to produce. He has none. Then: whether the 
Governor-General or any one on his behalf has applied to 
him to obtain the Persian letter which he had produced. The 
answer runs as follows— 


“The Begam applied to me for it through K4ntu Bébu, the Governor's 
baniydn.* I gave it into K4ntu B4bu’s hand, who read it, and on being 
refused the original he desired he might take a copy of it to read to the 
Begam. I told him he might copy it in my presence, but it then being late 
in the evening he said he would defer copying it till another day.” 


In reply to a further question, Nandkumar told the trium- 
virate that the Babu did not subsequently renew his applica- 
tion to copy it. 

So much for the document. It will be observed that no 
attempt was made to compare the alleged translation with 
the original. It seems to have been taken for granted that 
the one was the counterpart of the other. 

The triumvirate continued their examination of Nand- 
kumar by asking him if he were present when the gold was, 
as stated in his letter, handed over to the two servants of 
Hastings. He replied that he was present, accompanied by 


* Baniyan means money-changer, or financial agent. 
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three natives, whom he named. Asked whether he was sure 
that the servants of Hastings received the money on account 
of their master, he replied, ‘‘They undoubtedly took it for 
the Governor. I asked the Governor if it had reached him, 
and he said it had.” 

The triumvirate then summoned Kantu Babu to attend 
the Board. But the Babu, instructed by Hastings, replied 
that when the Board was fully constituted he would attend. 
Thereupon the triumvirate passed a resolution declaring him 
to be guilty of ‘‘a high indignity to this Board ;” gave per- 
mission to Nandkumér to retire; and sent a message to 
Hastings to inform him that Nandkumar had withdrawn, and 
to request him to return and take his seat. Hastings very 
properly replied that he could not recognize the majority as 
a properly constituted Council; that he could not summon 
another for that evening as Barwell had left for his country 
seat, and would not return till the following morning. The 
triumvirate then, upon the evidence I have cited, and upon 
that only, proceeded to pass a resolution condemning the 
Governor-General on the charges brought against him by 
Nandkumar. Their resolution ran as follows— 


“Tt appearing to the Board that the several sums of money specified in 
Maharaj4 Nandkumar’s letter of the 8th of March, viz.” (here appear the 
several items, amounting to a total of 354,105 rupees) “have been received 
by the Governor-General, and that the said sums of money do rightly belong 
to the Honourable Kast India Company: Resolved, that the Governor-General 
be required to pay into the Company’s treasury the amount of those sums for 
the Company’s use.” 


The triumvirate further directed that the proceedings of the 
Board, and the papers read thereat, should be delivered to 
the Company’s attorney that he might lay them before counsel 
for his opinion as to how to proceed for the recovery of the 
sums named. 

In an earlier page I have recorded how the fact that the 
majority of the Council had, from the very day of their 
arrival in Calcutta, displayed against the Governor-General 
an animosity which, according to all appearances, would 
terminate only in his ruin and disgrace; had incited the 
baser sort of men, all, in a word, who had a grudge against 
Mr. Hastings, to come forward to add their stone to the heap 
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which Nandkumar had collected to hurl at him; and I have 
stated how the Rani of Bardwan had accused him of accepting 
a gratification. This charge had been considered in the 
presence of the Governor-General, and although no proof 
was offered, the majority had proposed to confer upon the 
lady accuser the honorary distinction which the Government 
of India was in the habit of reserving for those of high 
position who had rendered good service to the State. Hastings 
had protested against a resolution which would be a personal 
indignity to himself. But again did the triumvirate triumph 
by weight of numbers, and the distinction was conferred. 
The action of the Rani gave an incentive to others anxious 
to kick the lion whilst, as they believed, he was falling. 
Amongst them there came forward with charges manu- 
factured for the occasion, Rudadcharn Rai, the Wakil or agent 
in Calcutta of the Nawwdb-Naézim of Bengal; Kamélu’d din, 
a farmer of the revenues; and three Englishmen, viz. Mr. 
Grant, accountant to the provincial Council of Murshidabad, 
and two adventurers* named Fowke, the elder of whom, 
whilst supporting in the main the charges of Nandkumar, 
gave a version of the story differing in many essential parts 
from that which the chief accuser had laid before the Council. 
These were the men whose venomous attacks Hastings was 
suddenly called upon to meet. 

In his admirable work,f already quoted, Sir James Stephen 
has commented on the manner in which, after Hastings had 
quitted the Council-chamber, the majority had conducted 
their business. He has pointed out, with the acumen of a 
lawyer accustomed to cross-examine, that the evidence on 
which the majority acted was simply the evidence of Nandku- 
mar; that that evidence was hearsay evidence, uncorroborated 
save by a letter which was authenticated only by Nandkuméar, 
himself an accomplice in the alleged corrupt act, and who 
avowed himself to be actuated by motives of revenge. As 
to the questions put to the accuser by the majority, they 
were not only trivial, but such as the accuser himself would 
have suggested. He adds that if the majority had given 


* By the term “adventurers,” I mean Europeans not then in the cove. 
nanted Civil Service. 
t “The Story of Nuncomar, and the Impeachment of Sir Elijah Impey.” 
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themselves time for examination of the documents before 
them, they would have realized that there were several points 
which demanded inquiry; that the story told in the letter of 
Mani Begam did not agree with the statements made by 
Nandkumér ; that if Nandkumér had been examined regard- 
ing the story told by the Begam in her letter, he must 
either have been brought into direct conflict with her state- 
ments, or he must have admitted difficulties which would 
have rendered it difficult to believe his own assertions. Sir 
James Stephen adds— 


“Apart from this, the majority of the Council did not observe the most 
obvious and common precautions. They took no steps to ascertain the 
authenticity of the letter attributed to Manf Begam beyond comparing the 
inscriptions on two seals. They did not even impound the alleged original, 
but returned it to Nandkumdr. They did not even send for the persons 
alleged by Nandkumar to have delivered and received the bags of gold, nor 
did they ask Nandkumér a single question as to the time when, and the place 
where, the gold was delivered; the persons from whom he got so large a 
sum ; the books in which he had made entries about it; the place and time 
of his alleged conversation with Hastings on the subject; or any of the other 
obvious matters by which his truthfulness might be tested.” 


To these comments I may add the assertion of Hastings, 
contained in a letter to his friends, Messrs. Graham and Mac- 
leane, dated the 25th of March, that Nandkumar was not sworn, 
nor was he ever asked to swear. Regarding the letter alleged 
to have been written by the Begam, Hastings denounced it in 
the same letter “as a gross forgery.” With respect to his 
action in dissolving the Council when he quitted the Council- 
chamber—a course which he pursued also for the same 
reasons on the 14th and 17th—he wrote that he could not 
recall an instance of the Council being called or continued 
without the President’s authority, “‘not even in the contests 
of Mr. Vansittart’s government.” He adds— 


“Right or wrong, I had no alternative but to do that or throw up the 
service. Indeed I consider this to be a case which supersedes all forms. 
Their violence [that of the majority] had already carried them to lengths 
which no rules of the service would allow or justify, nor could I yield without 
inverting the order of it, and submitting to a degradation to which no power 
on earth could have impelled me. . . . I shall continue the practice I have 
begun of dissolving the meetings of the Council, that is, of leaving them to 
themselves as often as they propose new indignities to me. Indeed, I expect 
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to be able to do very little with them, and how the public business is to be 
conducted I cannot devise.” 


It is very interesting to read the unburdening of his heart 
in the letters the Governor-General wrote at this period to 
his intimate friends—friends with whom he had been long 
associated, and who had been eye-witnesses to the rectitude 
of his conduct from the very beginning. Thus, in the letter 
from which I have already quoted, dated the 25th of March, 
just eight days after he had for the third time quitted the 
Council-chamber because the majority insisted upon examin- 
ing the charges made against him by men without conscience 
or honour, he writes :— 


“The trumpet has been sounded, and the whole host of informers will 
soon crowd to Calcutta with their complaints and ready dispositions. Nandku- 
mar holds his darbar in complete state, sends for zamindars and their wakils, 
coaxing and threatening them for complaints, which no doubt he will get in 
abundance, besides what he forges himself. The system which they have 
laid down for conducting their affairs is, I am told, after this manner: The 
General” (Clavering) “rummages the consultations for disputable matter, 
with the aid of old Fowke; Colonel Monson receives, and, I have been 
assured, descends even to solicit, accusations; Fiancis writes; Goring * is 
employed as their agent with Muhammad Rizé Khdn, and Fowke with 
Nandkumar. I believe you both knew, before you left Calcutta, that it was 
reported and currently believed that I had been many days in close counsel 
with Nandkumdr before the arrival of the transports, and carried down with 
him a long list of malversations to present to the new members. I suppose 
it is the same which Nandkumér has since presented. 

“Was it for this,” he then asks indignantly, for such miserable prying 
wok as this—‘ that the Legislature of Great Britain formed the new system 
of government for Bengal, and armed it with powers extending to every part 
of the British Empire in India ?™ 


Regarding the tempers of his colleagues thus intriguing 
to ruin him, Hastings writes in the same letter :— 


“Colonel Monson, with a more guarded temper, and a more regular 
conduct, now appears to be the most determined of the three. The rudeness 
of General Clavering and the petulancy of Francis are the more provoking, 
but it is from the former only” (meaning, probably, the first, viz. Monson) 
‘‘that I apprehend an effectual injury.” 


In his letter to Lord North, dated two days later (March 
27), Hastings entered very fully into the controversies which 


* Goring was a member of the Civil Service, protected by the triumvirate. 
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had arisen between himself and his colleagues, and which, 
increasing every day in bitterness, had continued up to that 
day, with no prospect of cessation. Beginning by intimating 
that the Prime Minister must have perceived from the corre- 
spondence and reports previously submitted to him that the 
endeavours of the three new councillors he had selected had 
been directed, since their arrival in India, to destroy his credit 
in internal matters, and to annihilate his power in foreign 
affairs ; then indicating at some length the base and unworthy 
methods to which they had not hesitated to have recourse; 
Hastings went on to argue that it had been surely foreign 
to Lord North’s intention, when he established the new 
system of government, and obtained for it great and ex- 
tended powers, that those powers should be wholly exerted 
in acts of personal hostility against a mere individual. He 
had imagined, he said, that the object of the new plan had 
been only to introduce, by an easy gradation, a more perfect 
constitution; that, if such, as he did not doubt, had been 
his Lordship’s view, nothing surely could so effectually aid 
in carrying out his design, than a cordial understanding and 
co-operation between the old members of the administration 
and the new. He had been informed indeed that he, Lord 
North, had enjoined upon the latter the desirability of culti- 
vating a good understanding with himself (Hastings); and 
to shun every occasion of personal animosity ; that he him- 
self had, from the moment of their arrival, made advances 
to them even beyond the line of his station; but that their 
indisposition to act with him had manifested itself on the 
moment of their landing, and had progressively displayed 
itself up to the very time of writing, in such reiterated acts 
of deliberate and wanton persecution, as no period of time 
in the records of the Bengal administration could equal. 
Hastings concluded his letter with the following appeal :— 


“T early foresaw a part of the evils which were preparing for me; but 
the assurances given me by your Lordship, and the flattering distinction with 
which you had been pleased to honour me, outweighed every consideration 
of my own ease and convenience, and fixed me in the determination to stand 
the event, and to wait for the remedy which your Lordship’s justice might 
prescribe, whatever troubles might be destined to fill up the long interval of 
my time before I could receive the benefit of it. 
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“T now most earnestly entreat that your Lordship—for on you, I presume, 
it finally rests—will free me from the state I am in, either by my immediate 
recall, or by the confirmation of the trust and authority of which you have 
hitherto thought me deserving, on such a footing as shall enable me to fulfil 
your expectations, and to discharge the debt which I owe to your Lordship, 
to my country, to my Sovereign.” 


The paragraph which follows, and with which the letter 
concluded, paints in vivid colours the torture which the 
persecutions of the triumvirate were inflicting on the soul of 
their colleague :— ; 


“The meanest drudge,” so runs the paragraph, “who owes his daily 
subsistence to daily labour, enjoys a condition of happiness compared to mine, 
while I am doomed to share the responsibility of measures which I disapprove, 
and to be an idle spectator of the ruin I cannot avert.” 


The proceedings of the triumvirate with regard to Oudh, 
recorded in the last chapter, have already made clear to the 
reader the weighty reasons which impelled Hastings to pen 
those concluding words. 

It is necessary to record here the letter which Hastings 
penned to his old friend, Mr. Graham, on the very same date 
as that on which he despatched the letter above quoted to 
Lord North. It explains very clearly his intentions regarding 
the alternative of retention of office or resignation. It rung 
thus :— 


“] think it necessary to give both you and Colonel Macleane this separate 
notice, lest you should be at a distance from each other when the packet 
arrives, of a resolution which I have formed, to leave this place” (Fort 
William) “and return to England on the first ship of next season, if the first 
advices from England contain a disapprobation of the treaty of Bandras, or 
of the Rohfla War, and mark an evident disinclination towards me. In that 
case I can have nothing to hope, and shall consider myself at liberty to quit 
this hateful scene before my enemies gain their complete triumph over me. 

“Tf, on the contrary, my conduct is commended, and I read in the general 
letters clear symptoms of a proper disposition for me, I will wait the issue of 
my appeals. 

“T have imparted this resolution to no other person on your side of the 
water, and I leave it to your discretion and Macleane’s to make such use of 
it as you think proper. I shall certainly contrive to stop at the Cape for the 
sake of intelligence.” 


The last sentence shows that he considered that the 
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chances were in favour of an adverse decision of the Home 
authorities, and, consequently, of his retiring. 

But Hastings was not the man to yield without a blow. 
Whilst the authorities in England were considering his 
conduct during the period when the Calcutta Council had 
followed his lead and had supported him in all his measures, 
he was resolving the best mode of meeting the conspiracy 
which had been hatched against him. In the Council- 
chamber he was powerless. But there were open to him 
many modes of attack. The campaigns of Marlborough and 
Eugéne at the beginning of the century had proved that the 
most efficacious mode of baffling an attack was to carry the 
war into the enemy’s country. A system proved to be good 
In war was equally applicable to civil contests. In attacking 
him with the savage vindictiveness he had displayed, 
Nandkuméar had burned his ships. He, at least, was vulner- 
able. He had conspired with many others to disgrace and 
ruin the Governor-General. His charges and theirs had been 
based on documents which, according to the contention of 
Hastings, were forged, that is, manufactured for the special 
purpose of disgracing and ruining him. He would have 
aided the plans of his accusers if he had attempted to dis- 
prove those charges in Council; for there the majority of 
the Council would have overruled all his pleas, and would 
have recorded, in his own presence, a verdict of “ guilty” 
against him. He could not—he, the accused—act as judge 
in a case affecting his own character and actions. It would 
have been the act of a madman had he acknowledged the 
jurisdiction of and submitted to a tribunal packed against 
him. There was, he recognized, but one tribunal m India 
from which he could expect an impartial hearing. That 
tribunal was the Supreme Court of Justice. Already, on 
the very first day of the attack, Barwell had pointed out to 
his colleagues that the charge against the Governor-General 
should be laid before that Court; but his suggestion had been 
scouted. We have seen how Hastings, suddenly charged 
with conduct unbecoming any man, especially a man occupy- 
ing his high position, had met the motion that the charges 
should be then and there examined, by a refusal, penned on 
the moment, couched in language which, critically examined, 
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would permit a prejudiced person to draw conclusions un- 
favourable to himself, and had then dissolved the meeting 
and quitted the Council-chamber. We have seen how the 
majority nevertheless pursued their pre-arranged examination, 
and pronounced a verdict against him. We have seen further 
how this first success, as the conspirators deemed it, had 
opened the mouths, and whetted the malice of other accusers, 
and how it had become every day more clear to himself that 
his enemies were resolved to disgrace and to crush him. 

He had quitted the Council-chamber on the 11th of March 
after having declared the meeting dissolved. He pursued 
the same course on the 14th and again on the 17th of the 
same month, when the majority again insisted on hearing 
other charges against him of a character similar to those 
brought by Nandkumér. Then ensued a very curious action. 
The reader will recollect how, when, after the meeting of the 
18th, the majority summoned the baniyén of Mr. Hastings, 
Kaéntu Babu, to attend the Board, that native official had 
declined to attend until the Board should be properly con- 
stituted, adding that he wrote that letter with the cognizance 
of Mr. Hastings. Summoned again on the 20th to attend 
the Council, when he knew Hastings would be present, he 
attended. But, strange to say, the majority did not ask 
him a single question on the matters urged by Nandkumar. 
They simply examined him as to the reason why he had 
not attended when first summoned. When he replied that 
by the orders of his master he had declined to recognize the 
validity of a Board sitting without its chief, Clavering simply 
moved that he should be put in the stocks for his disobedience. 
Very sharp words passed between Hastings and Clavering 
with respect to this motion, all of which were entered on the 
Consultations, and eventually Clavering withdrew his motion, 
and Kéntu Babu retired. On the motion of Francis the 
Council then adjourned. 

During the six weeks that followed the hostile forces 
were engaged in preparing for action—the accusers framing 
their evidence, the accused adhering to the position he had 
taken up, waiting for the revelations which, he felt sure, 
must not only baffle his adversaries, but enable him to 
assume the offensive. This help from outside came sooner 
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than he had anticipated. It may be recollected that amongst 
those who had come forward to accuse the Governor-General 
was one Kamélu’d din, 2a Muhammadan, a farmer of revenue 
on a large scale. Kamélu’d din was a man of the ordinary 
Bengali stamp, not possessed of much integrity ; but he 
had embarked all his fortune in revenue-farming, and his 
interests were involved in the stability of the Government. 
On the 19th of April this man waited on Hastings at his 
official residence, and made a clean breast of the moral 
tortures he was suffering. He told him that the conspiracy 
had been concocted by the elder Fowke and Nandkumar; 
that he had just come from them, and that they had forced 
him to sign a petition charging Hastings and Barwell with 
bribery ; and acknowledging the correctness of an account of 
sums taken collusively by himself on account of the district 
Hijli, of which he farmed the revenues. 

There were some apparent contradictions in this state- 
ment, and Hastings was not prepared to accept it as wholly 
true. Before resolving, then, as to the line of conduct he 
should pursue, he cross-examined Kamélu’d din rigorously 
on all the points of his accusation; represented to him the 
‘consequences to himself should his statements prove to be 
false; then, when he found that Kamalu’d din adhered to 
his story, and was eager to proceed further, he resolved 
to have it thoroughly sifted. The very same day, then, he 
referred the case to the Chief Justice, in his capacity of 
Justice of the Peace.* Impey fixed the day of hearing for 
the morrow, called in the aid of his brethren, and sent 
summonses to Nandkumar, the two Fowkes, Hastings, 
Barwell, and Vansittart, to appear. 

What happened during the examination, which lasted 
from ten o’clock in the morning till eleven o’clock at night 
on the following day, will be told in the next chapter. I 
break off here because the examination, and the consequences 
to which it led, form the commencement of a new era in 
the biography of Warren Hastings. Hitherto we have seen 
him attacked, persecuted, vilified, his good name at the 


* On the subject of the Chief Justice and his colleagues sitting also as 
Justices of the Peace, see Stephen, vol. i. p. 81. It was the custom of the 
time. 
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mercy of every informer, of every rascal who considered 
that his services had been ill-rewarded, of every petty 
miscreant who endeavoured to propitiate the colleagues who 
were striving to ruin him. He had no chance of vindicating 
his good name in the Council-chamber. He could not submit 
the most precious possession of an honest man to the 
pleasure of a majority banded against him. But now a 
chance had offered. One of the subordinates of the gang 
of perjurers had turned King’s evidence. This was his 
opportunity. Without losing an hour he seized it. Before 
the supreme tribunal in the land he would have his accusers 
examined. The way to such a course had been opened to 
him by the revelations of Kamalu’d din. He clutched at 
it with avidity. In referring the charge to the Chief Justice, 
he took the first step of the first march in the campaign 
which was to carry the war into the enemy’s country. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
THE TRIAL OF NANDEUMAR AND ITS CONSEQUENCES. 


Tue official record of the examination of Nandkumér and 
the two Fowkes, before the judges sitting as Justices of 
the Peace, on the 20th of April, 1775, is very hard reading, 
even for a lawyer. Fortunately an eminent English judge * 
has translated the clumsy sentences of which it is made 
up into clearer English, and has evolved the real story from 
the tangled mass. It is evident that the main accusation 
brought by Kamélu’d din against Nandkuméar and the elder 
Fowke was to the effect that the two men charged had 
compelled the accuser to write a petition, bringing the 
following accusation against Hastings, viz. that he, Hastings, 
had forced him, Kamalu’d din, to write a petition charging 
Fowke with having tried to extort from him a statement 
that he had given bribes to English gentlemen and to 
natives in power. 

The examination began, as I have said, at ten o’clock 
in the morning. Many witnesses were called, and from 
their evidence and the admissions of the accused, it became 
clear that such a petition as that mentioned had been signed 
by Kamélu’d din. The only question that remained was 
whether he had, as the accused asserted, signed it volun- 
tarily, or whether it had been extorted from him by threats ; 
further, whether a list of the bribes offered, and to whom 
and by whom, referred to in the petition, had ever existed. 

It would require far more space than I command to enter 
into the contradictory evidence of the witnesses, nor does 
it seem necessary for the purpose of this biography. The 


* Sir James Stephen. Vide the first volume of “ Nandkumar and Impey,” 
pp. 78-89. 
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whole of it has been carefully sifted by Sir James Stephen 
in the book to which I have often referred. It must suffice 
here to state that Kamdélu’d din, though evidently possessing 
little weight of character, impressed the judges by his 
sincerity. At the close of the day, eleven o’clock p.m., they 
came unanimously to the conclusion that whilst the younger 
Fowke might be discharged, there was grave suspicion 
against Nandkumar, the elder Fowke, and their associates. 
They then demanded of Messrs. Hastings, Barwell, and 
Vansittart whether they were prepared to prosecute those 
against whom there was so strong a case of suspicion. At 
that late hour they would not demand a reply, but requested 
that they might receive one within two days, the actual 
day being Friday. 

With Hastings how to reply was a matter of grave con- 
sideration. His knowledge of the character of the Bengalis 
had taught him the danger of depending upon the stability 
of their word. Should the chief witness, Kamélu’d din, be 
“oot at;” should he, that is to say, be bribed into recant- 
ing his evidence; should he veer round and accuse him 
(Hastings) of being the promoter of the prosecution, paid 
by him to become so, the triumph of his enemies would be 
complete. And he had to depend mainly on that one man’s 
evidence. Yet Hastings was a brave man, eager to search 
for and to follow the path of duty; and duty seemed to his 
conscience to point to but one path to follow—the path upon 
which he had entered when he had referred the case of 
Kamalu’d din to the Justices of the Peace. 

It is interesting to mark his conduct as related by himself 
in a private letter to his most intimate friends, Messrs. 
Graham and Macleane, on this critical occasion. The letter 
is dated the 29th of April, about a week after the occurrences. 
to which it refers. After relating the incidents of the 
examination of the 20th, he continues :— 


“After the examination I sent for him [Kamdlu’d din] to Belvedere 
(having had the precaution to ask the judges if I could do it with propriety) 
on the 23rd. I told him that if his charges were false, it would be impossible 
to conceal it from the penetration of the judges, the jurymen, and the 
assistants, by whom he would be closely questioned on every minute fact and 
circumstance; that the consequence of his being proved guilty of a perjury 
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would be infamy and irretrievable ruin. I conjured him, therefore, by God 
and his conscience, Khuda-ke-waste and Dharm-ke-waste,* not to involve 
himself in destruction, nor draw me into the prosecution of an innocent 
man—innocent, I mean, of the fard [list of the bribes and bribers], for I was 
clear as to the arzi [petition]. I entreated him to tell me fairly and candidly 
the whole truth. I promised him both pardon and my future support if he 
would reveal the real facts, even though it should appear from them that he 
had endeavoured to injure me, as the greatest injury he could do me was to 
deceive me on this occasion. In answer, he affirmed, with the most solemn 
asseverations, that he had related nothing but the strictest truth. He 
repeated the story, and again repeated it with variations in little cireum- 
stances, and in the mode of relating it, but with a strong and undeviating 
consistency in every material point. He said it was impossible for him to 
call witnesses to what passed in Fowke’s chamber, where he stood alone in 
the midst of his enemies; but he would persist to the death in what he had 
affirmed, and relied even on the depositions of Mr. Fowke’s own servants for 
the confirmation of enough of it to serve as presumptive evidence of the rest. 
He returned the next day of his own accord to confirm the same declarations. 
I accordingly resolved on the prosecution, and in my heart and conscience I 
believe both Fowke and Nandkumér to be guilty.” 


After dwelling at some length on the details of the charge, 
and the strong apparent evidence, despite some contradictions 
in minor details of its truth, Hastings concluded that portion 
of his letter which referred to it with these memorable 
words :— 


‘“‘ Whatever be the issue of the trial, I shall fix my judgment on the evidence 
given without premeditation, and shall carry to the grave the firm and im- 
movable belief that these men [Nandkumdér and his associates] are the retained 
instruments of a faction to excite and to forge accusations against me for the 
purpose of working their triumph on my ruin.” 


He had full justification for his belief. HKven as he was 
writing the letter from which I have made these extracts, his 
eyes fell upon the copy of a despatch written by the triumvi- 
rate to the Court of Directors,.and which that body had 
forwarded to him to answer. In it the triumvirate affirmed 
that the whole country joimed in condemnation of his 
(Hastings’) conduct,t and that he was, in so many words, 


* The first of these expressions means “for the sake of God,” the second, 
‘‘ for the sake of conscience.” 

+ Even Macaulay contradicts this. He writes in his essay on “ Warren 
Hastings,” referring to this period: “The general feeling among the English 
in Bengal was strongly in favour of the Governor-General. In talents for 
business, in knowledge of the country, in general courtesy of demeanonr, he 
was decidedly superior to his persecutors.” 
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a monster of iniquity, guilty of every species of enormity. 
Stating that he had not had time to answer it, Hastings thus 
appeals to the experience of the friends associated with him 
during the first two years of his administration :— 


“There are many gentlemen in England who have been eye-witnesses of 
my conduct. For God’s sake call upon them to draw my true portrait, for 
the devil is not so black as these men have painted me. There are thousands 
in England who have correspondents in Bengal. I wish it were possible to 
collect testimonies from these. If I am not deceived, there is not a man in 
Calcutta, scarce in Bengal, unconnected with Clavering and his associates, 
who does not execrate their conduct and unite in wishes for my success 
against them.” 


Acting upon the resolution he had communicated to his 
friends in the letter above quoted, Hastings, on the 23rd— 
and with him Barwell and Vansittart—announced to the 
jadges their intention to prosecute the elder Fowke, Nand- 
kumar, and Radacharn, the son-in-law and associate of 
Nandkumar, for conspiracy. The Court thereupon bound 
over those three gentlemen to prosecute, and—there being 
yet some six weeks before the assizes would sit—accepted 
bail from the defendants. 

In the long interval which must thus ensue before the 
charges could be investigated, there was plenty of time—the 
community being what it was—to cause much gossip and 
much scandal. It is distressing to have to record that the 
three gentlemen who constituted the omnipotent majority of 
Council commenced very early to set the example. I have 
recorded in the pages immediately preceding, how it was that 
Hastings, asked on the night of the 20th whether he and his 
friends intended to prosecute the defendants, replied in the 
affirmative only on the 28rd—the 22nd being Sunday. It 
was on the 28rd, then, that the defendants had been held 
to bail. In the interval they had naturally been permitted 
to remain at large. This circumstance, in itself of no 
moment whatever, the triumvirate chose to regard as sufii- 
cient proof that the charges of Kamélu’d din, which they 
professed to regard as instigated by Hastings, had fallen 
through. They, therefore, on the evening of the 21st pro- 
ceeded, accompanied by their friends, and attended with all 
the ceremony possible, to pay a visit of congratulation to 
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Nandkumar. This visit was avowedly made because the 
triumvirate regarded Nandkumér as “‘ an innocent man and 
the victim of State policy,” * ata time when any sane man 
must have known that the only chance present to Hastings 
at the time for the vindication of his honour was to prosecute 
Nandkumaér. 


‘Tt cannot be denied,” writes Sir James Stephen in the work from which 
I have so often quoted, “that the act showed hot partisanship and consider- 
able disrespect to the administration of justice. It is incredible that Clavering 
could believe that the inquiry was at an end, when he knew (as he admitted 
he did) that the inquiries had not ended favourably to the accused, and the 
visit could have no other object, especially in such a place as Calcutta, than 
to intimate strong disapproval of the prosecution and a belief in Nandkumdr’s 
innocence.” ft 


The visit was not fruitless. The spectacle of the Government 
of India—for the triumvirate constituted the Government— 
paying a semi-viceregal visit to the denouncer of their col- 
league, now practically bereft of all ruling power, incited 
hosts of informers, quick to divine the winning side, to prefer 
fresh charges against the fettered lion. These men were 
prepared with oaths, with forged documents concocted so as 
to look like truth; they had the glibest of tongues, and the 
most elastic of consciences. They would have been dangerous 
indeed if their powers of divination had equalled their facility 
of invention. 

As it was they might have spared themselves their 
immoral attempts to strike at the man they thought in their 
toils. It will suffice here to state that the answers of 
Hastings to those attempts cannot fail to carry conviction 
to all impartial minds. He was engaged in penning these 
replies, and in explaining the several matters connected with 
the charges in luminous letters to Lord North, when the 
attention of all Calcutta was suddenly diverted to a matter 
which riveted the attention of its inhabitants from the highest 
to the lowest. On the 6th of May, just a fortnight after he 
had been admitted to bail, Nandkumér was suddenly arrested 
for forgery. 

The circumstances of the case may be here briefly stated. 


* General Clavering’s evidence at the trial. 
t See Stephen, vol. i. pp. 89-90, and note. 
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In December, 1772, one Gangavishn, the executor of one 
Baléki Das, had claimed, in the Civil Court of Calcutta, the 
sum of 129,680 rupees from Nandkumér, on the ground that 
that sum was due by Nandkumar to the estate of the deceased 
for Company’s bonds. There acted as attorney for Ganga- 
vishn a pleader named Mohan Parshad. Nandkumér had 
replied by filing an account professing to have been adjusted 
with the representatives of Balaéki Das, showing a small 
balance in his favour. To this Mohan Parshéd replied that 
the account had been indeed signed by himself and the 
plaintiff, but it was not an account with Nandkumdr. The 
Court, anxious to probe the matter to the bottom, proceeded 
to investigate the antecedent transactions relating to the 
deposition of the Company’s bonds in the hands of Nand- 
kumér, and called upon Gangavishn for ‘‘a more minute 
explanation of his demand.” The plaintiff proceeded to 
comply with the requirement of the Court, and in February, 
1774, sent in an amended bill of complaint, in which the 
circumstance ‘‘ of three fictitious bonds was alleged.” Copies 
of these were produced, but not the originals. The Court, 
after hearing the evidence on both sides,— 


“which, however, went rather upon the acquiescence of the plaintiff in the 
payment of the bonds, and the allowed retention of a certain number of the 
Company’s bonds by Nandkumdr, than either to establish or repel any 
specific charge of forgery against Nandkumdr,” declared that the case, ‘‘ con- 
sidered as @ criminal charge, did not fall within the province of the Civi) Court.” 


The Court then proceeded to recommend arbitration : 
first, because the plaintiff desired it; secondly, because the 
cause was intricate, depending materially on accounts in 
the Négari* character, which no member of the Court could 
read; thirdly, because, if a decisive opinion in favour of the 
plaintiff had been adopted, it would have implied a charge 
of forgery against Nandkumar; fourthly, because one of the 
members of the Court was known to have been recommended 
to his office by Nandkumér. After some hesitation Nand- 
kumar agreed to arbitration, but he delayed naming an 
arbitrator, and the cause was still in suspense when the 

* The ‘“ Nagari” character ie that in which the Sanscrit Jangnage is 


written. The pure Hindi, which is an offshoot of that language, also uses the 
Nagari character. 
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members of the new Supreme Court landed in Caleutta 
(October, 1774). 

From the above facts, which are incontestable, Sir James 
Stephen, to whose summary I have been so much indebted, 
draws the following conclusions :— 


“In a word, litigation which has lasted for upwards of two years was 
brought to a standstill by the reluctance of the Court to proceed in a course 
which might cast upon Nandkumér the imputation of forgery, and by Nand- 
kumdar’s refusa] to agree upon arbitrators after a reluctant consent to refer the 
matter had been obtained from him. It is not at all surprising that in these 
circumstances the attorney for the plaintiff should recommend his client to 
adopt the shorter and sharper course of prosecuting Nandkumér criminally. 
His conviction for the criminal offence would not indeed operate as a verdict 
in his adversary’s favour in the civil action, but if his goods were forfeited it 
would give him practically an irresistible claim on the Government, and if 
the law of forfeiture was not applied, the claim after Nandkumédr’s execution 
would be practically established against his representative.” * 


It is, I think, impossible to dispute the logical accuracy of 
the conclusion arrived at by Sir James Stephen. It is clear 
that Nandkumar, and Nandkumar only, was responsible for 
the long delay which had occurred. Up to the point in the 
story at which we have arrived, there is not the smallest 
sign of hostile influence put in action against him. The 
Civil Court, wishing, for reasons already stated, to compromise 
a matter, which, if dealt with by the Criminal Court, might 
ruin Nandkumér, had recommended both parties to compro- 
mise. Nandkumér, unwilling to part with money he had 
acquired by means which he did not wish to be investigated 
too closely, had kept the matter open, hoping that it would 
die a natural death. Whilst it still remained open, the 
judges of the newly constituted Supreme Court, armed with 
extraordinary powers, landed in Bengal. Nandkuméar’s ill- 
reasoned procrastination left him then exposed to a very 
serious attack on a field of which he had had no experience. 
Apparently, the knowledge that he was so exposed did not 
abate either his pride or his self-confidence. For, from his 

* Stephen, vol. i. pp. 90-92. As far as this point Sir James Stephen has 
based hig narrative upon the evidence of Mr. Boughton Rouse before the 
Impeachment Committee. From this point he had depended mainly upon 
Mr. Thomas Farrer, a gentleman who arrived in India two or three days 


before the judges, and was the first person admitted as an advocate of the 
Supreme Court. 
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own admissions, he selected that moment to prepare the 
campaign which, some months later, he opened against 
Hastings. 

And yet, all the time he was making those preparations, 
the result of which we have read in the preceding chapter, 
the ground beneath him was being mined. I have already * 
told how, two or three days before the arrival in Bengal of 
the judges, there had landed in Calcutta a barrister named 
Thomas Farrer, who was at once admitted as an advocate of 
the Supreme Court. Mr. Farrer had not been a month in 
his new home when a Mr. Driver, recently admitted as an 
attorney in the Supreme Court, spoke to him on the subject 
of Nandkumar’s case. He told him, in so many words, that 
from the information he had received from his client, the 
native practitioner Mohan Parshad, Nandkumér, though pro- 
ceeded against in the Civil Court, of which he (Mohan) had 
been an attorney, had really been guilty of forgery, and that 
he had advised Mohan Parshad to proceed criminally against 
him for forgery ; that Mohan Parshad had acquiesced in that 
advice; that all the papers of the late Balaki Daés were in 
deposit in the Mayor’s court; that, in order to enable him to 
prefer a bill of indictment as for forgery, it was necessary for 
him, first of all, to possess himself of the original instrument 
charged to be forged; that he had, accordingly,t in March, 
1774, moved to have all these original papers, amongst which 
was the 


‘instrument in question, delivered to him or to his client ” (Mohan Parsh4d), 
“but that his motion had been refused, and that the Mayor’s court had only 
offered him attested copies to make such use of as he should think proper; 
that an attested copy would by no means answer his purpose of preferring a 
bill of indictment, and that therefore he had been prevented from proceeding 
further at the time.” 


After giving his reasons why the court before which the 
case had been tried had been biased in favour of ‘men of a 
certain description, such as Nandkumér,” Mr. Driver pro- 
ceeded to state to Farrer that he should advise Mohan Parshéd 


* See note in page immediately preceding. 

+ A great, and, fortunately, fruitless effort was made by the enemies of 
Mr. Hastings and Sir Elijah Impey to get rid of the word “accordingly.” Sir 
James Stephen has effectively disposed of the contention of those who made 
the attempt. Vide Stephen, vol. i. pp. 93, 94, and note. 
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to authorize himself (Driver) to instruct Farrer to make the 
same motion before the Supreme Court, viz. to move for the 
production of the original papers, to be delivered to him or 
to his client. 

Farrer agreed to act for Mohan Parshdéd; and on the 
25th and 80th of January, 1775, he did move the Supreme 
Court for the papers referred to, to be delivered to Gangavishn, 
who, the reader will recollect, was the executor of Balaki Das, 
and of whom Mohan Parshad had been the native attorney. 
The Court made the order, but there was some strange 
delay in obeying it. Accordingly, Farrer brought the case 
again before the Supreme Court, and, on the 24th of March, 
that Court peremptorily ordered that the Registrar should 
examine the papers, with the assistance of persons named,— 
or, should those persons not attend, by himself,—and deliver 
to Gangavishn, within one month, those that belonged to the 
estate of Baélaki Das. That month expired on the 24th of 
April, and it seems probable that the papers were not 
delivered till the full expiry of the period, for it was on the 
6th of May only that, at the instance of Gangavishn, Nand- 
kumar was brought before the judges, Lemaistre and Hyde, 
on a charge of forgery. 

It would seem, from a letter written at a later date 
(August 2) to the Court of Directors, that when the charge of 
forgery against Nandkumar was exhibited in the magistrate’s 
court, Lemaistre was sitting alone. Seeing that the case 
dealt with a very serious accusation, he requested the assist- 
ance of his colleague, Hyde. Hyde came at once, and before 
these two judges of the Supreme Court, acting as magistrates, 
the charge was heard. The recorded opinion of the two 
judges on the proceedings of that day is very remarkable. 
The examination, they wrote, “lasted from nine in the 
morning till near ten at night; when, no doubt of his quilt 
remaining in the mind of either of us upon the evidence on the 
part of the Crown, a commitment in the usual form was made 
out.” That night, in fact, Nandkumar was committed to 
prison.* 

On this transaction the enemies of Mr. Hastings have 
endeavoured to make a capital charge against him. Macaulay 

* See Stephen, vol. i. pp. 94-96. 
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has endorsed with more than his usual malighity many of 
the charges brought at a later period against Hastings by the 
Managers of the Impeachment and by other hirelings. The 
opinion which he permitted to descend to posterity as not only 
his own, but as that ‘of everybody, idiots and biographers 
excepted,” was that although the ostensible prosecutor was 
a native, Hastings was the real mover in the business. To 
support this grave charge Macaulay has not produced a single 
scrap of testimony, whereas further scrutiny has produced 
evidence, amounting to certainty, that not only had Hastings, 
up to the day of the hearing of the charge, taken no hostile 
action against Nandkumér in the matter, but that his previous 
conduct in respect to it had been characterized by the greatest 
reserve. After the careful summary of the story of the case 
given by the eminent judge from whom I have so often 
quoted, himself a personal friend and great admirer of Lord 
Macaulay, and whose account I have followed in all its main 
points, it is clear that the suit, from its inception to its close, 
was simply a suit for the recovery of money due to an estate 
which Nandkumér had endeavoured to defraud. The action 
for the recovery of that money was instituted, in December, 
1772, in a Civil Court. The judge detecting in the case a 
great probability of forgery, and wishing to befriend the 
defendant, dismissed the civil action and recommended the two 
parties to arbitrate. If Nandkumar had agreed with the 
prosecution as to the names of the arbitrators, it is more 
than probable that the case would have been then and there 
settled. He was, however, imprudent enough to delay the 
settlement. Whilst he was still delaying the newly-appointed 
judges arrived, and the Supreme Court was constituted. The 
managers of the property came then to the conclusion that 
as they had failed alike in their civil suit, and in their 
attempts at arbitration, it was their duty to endeavour to 
compel the defendant, by means of a criminal suit, to disgorge. 
They wanted their money; and they believed that, charged 
with forgery, Nandkumér would hasten to come to terms. 

Up to that point there is not the smallest trace of the 
hand of the Governor-General. That Hastings had the 
gravest cause of dislike to Nandkumér is certain. He would 
have been more than human had he not detested the accuser, 
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who, by means of forged documents, and by the suborning of 
false witnesses, had tried ‘to push him from his seat.” But 
Hastings was a manly foe, an open enemy; throughout his 
career he never once descended to trickery or undermining. 
He had, we have seen, seized the very first opportunity that 
offered to bring charges of a very grave character against 
Nandkumér, and Nandkumar had been committed to stand 
his trial on those charges. He had had no reason to believe 
that after the judges, sitting as magistrates, had committed 
Nandkumér and his associates to stand their trial for con- 
spiracy, there would rise against him other enemies to 
prosecute him on a charge still more serious. He had on 
the 28rd of March taken the offensive against Nandkumar. 
It was, as I have pointed out, the first step in the defensive- 
aggressive campaign he had resolved to carry out. He had 
no idea that his forward march might possibly influence other 
men, awaiting their opportunity, to direct a flank march 
against the common enemy. 

That his example in attacking Nandkumar in the manner 
I have described should have given courage to those other 
denizens of Calcutta who had been nursing their grievances 
against that intriguer is so consonant to the Bengali character 
that there are few save “idiots and pamphleteers ’’—if I may 
paraphrase Lord Macaulay’s expression—who would hesitate 
to believe it. Let us, for a moment, examine the dates. 
Hastings had sanctioned the bringing of the charge of con- 
spiracy against Nandkumar on the 20th of March; he had 
allowed himself to be bound over to prosecute on the 28rd. 
Now, we have the evidence of Mr. Farrer that the charge of 
forgery against Nandkumér had been submitted to him by 
Mr. Driver, an attorney, a month after his arrival in Calcutta. 
That would be about the end of November, 1774. Further 
that, on the same day, Mr. Driver had informed him that, in 
the previous month of March (March, 1774), he had moved 
in the Mayor’s court for the original papers in the suit which 
Mohan Parshéd had conducted in that court against Nand- 
kumér; that he had been refused; but, now that an in- 
dependent court had ‘been established, he should advise his 
client to authorize him (Driver) to instruct Farrer to make 
the same motion before the Supreme Court. Farrer acted 
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accordingly, and ultimately obtained an order for the delivery 
of the papers within one month after the 24th of March. It 
seems important to note that that order was made after 
Hastings had been bound over to prosecute Nandkumar for 
conspiracy. He could not know that it was coming. Nor 
was it at all probable that he should take any interest in 
what, after all, was a family squabble. His papers may be 
searched in vain for the slightest intimation that the quarrel 
between Gangavishn and Nandkumér at all interested him. 

Pursuing the inquiry, we find that the attorney of Gangé- 
vishn obtained the papers he asked for on or about the 24th 
of April. The suit had been a long one, extending over some 
years. Meanwhile the knowledge that early in June the 
prosecution instituted by Hastings against Nandkumér for 
conspiracy would be brought to an issue before the judges, 
had become universal. In the month which elapsed before 
the papers were to be delivered to Gangavishn, that pro- 
secutor and his attorney, Mohan Parshdd, had ample 
opportunity to discuss the question as it affected them in all 
its bearings. They might have hesitated to attack Nand- 
kumar whilst he was apparently omnipotent, supported by 
the triumphant majority of the Council, his charges against 
Hastings accepted by that majority, and Hastings apparently 
reduced to silence. But since the 23rd of March, Hastings 
had become the avowed prosecutor of Nandkumér. Surely it 
would strengthen the position of Gangavishn and of Mohan 
Parshad if they were to bring a still graver charge against 
Nandkumér before the same magistrates who had already 
committed him for trial at the next assizes. 

But to resume. The day after the commitment of Nand- 
kumar on the charge of forgery, Farrer, whom he had, on the 
spot, engaged as his advocate, applied to the court for bail, 
or, failing that, for the removal of the prisoner from the 
common gaol to the new fort. Farrer based his request on 
the ground that Nandkumér, a Brahman, could not, without 
breaking his caste, take proper food or perform the ceremonies 
of his religion in the gaol. The request was refused on the 
ground that there was but one law for all, and that Brahmans 
were not exempt from the requirements of that law. Vainly 
did the majority of the Council interfere, basing their requess 
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to the judges on the ground of humanity. Their interference 
gave Impey an opportunity of vindicating the independence 
of the Supreme Court, and of proving by the evidence of 
pandits, that the judges had exercised no severity prejudicial 
to the health or to the caste of Nandkumar. 

We may pause here to describe the effect which this sudden 
commitment to prison of so conspicuous a character, on a 
charge so fraught with danger and disgrace, produced on the 
Calcutta community. ‘‘The rage of the majority,” writes 
Lord Macaulay, ‘‘ rose to the highest point.” They displayed 
their anger, not only by their communications to the Supreme 
Court, but by penning a minute to the Court of Directors, in 
which they described the two separate actions against Nand- 
kumar as though they had been part and parcel of the same 
drama, conducted by the same person. Beginning by 
referring to the prosecution of the Brahman by Warren 
Hastings for conspiracy, they treated that prosecution, not- 
withstanding that the accused had been committed for trial 
at the assizes, as having failed,* and went on to affirm that, 
because it had failed, Nandkumar was being prosecuted on 
the graver charge of forgery, and had been thrown into the 
common gaol. After further remarks, full of insinuations 
against the judges, the triumvirate concluded that they did 
not doubt that, ‘‘ notwithstanding the power and influence of 
his persecutors,” an English jury would give Nandkumar a 
fair trial. This letter gave the tone to the remarks of that 
portion of the society of Calcutta which supported the 
dominant power, that is, the triumvirate of Clavering, 
Monson, and Francis. 

In the foregoing extract the triumvirate used the phrase, 
‘notwithstanding the power and influence of his persecutors.”” 
It is desirable, in the interests of truth and justice, to inquire, 
calmly and seriously, who these persecutors were. There 
ean be no doubt that the triumvirate referred to Hastings 
and the judges. But they brought forward no proof, no 
plausible suspicion even—I might even say, no shadow of a 


* Their words were: “ This attempt to discredit the evidence of the Raja 
[Nandkumér] not answering the purpose if was intended for, he was, a few 
days after, again taken up, on a charge of forgery, and committed to the 
common gaol.” 
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groundwork of suspicion—that Hastings was in any way 
connected with the charge of forgery against Nandkumér. In 
that transaction he had neither hand nor voice. As for the 
judges, who were they who committed the accused? They were 
neither Impey, the school-friend of Hastings, nor his most 
trusted colleague, Chambers. They were Lemaistre and Hyde, 
men of whom Impey had written, “‘ they have set themselves 
in direct opposition to me in everything.” Yet to these two 
men the guilt of Nandkumér had seemed so transparent that 
after an examination of him for nearly thirteen consecutive 
hours they had declared that ‘no doubt of his guilt remaining 
in the mind of either of us upon the evidence on behalf of the 
Crown, a commitment in the usual form was made out.” 

There remain, then, of those whom the triumvirate de- 
nounced as Nandkumér’s persecutors, Impey and Chambers. 
We may at once dismiss the latter from the charge, for he 
was socially more allied with the triumvirate than with 
Hastings, and at the time when the letter was written, the 
majority counted upon his support. As to Impey, what had 
he done to justify the triumvirate in denouncing him as a 
persecutor? He had simply upheld the rules of the Supreme 
Court in dealing with a crime for which death was the penalty. 
He had refused to transfer Nandkumér from the common 
gaol to the fort. He had refused to treat him, because he 
was a Brahman, differently from other prisoners charged 
with, and committed for, a similar offence. He had laid 
down the golden rule that there must be but one law for 
all. But he was a just man, and a few hours later, out of 
consideration for the prisoner, he had permitted the erection 
of a tent within the precincts of the gaol, in which he might 
perform the ablutions declared to be necessary for a man of the 
Brahman caste. In the hysterical shrieks of the triumvirate 
and their friends it is difficult, it is impossible, to point to a 
single act of the Chief Justice on which to base a charge of 
““persecution.” If there were any persecutors they were the 
native gentlemen, Gangévishn and Mohan Parshéd, who, 
unable to obtain the money due by the accused in a Civil 
Court, thought to wrench it from him by prosecuting him for 
a forgery which that Civil Court had suggested as the real 
offence of Nandkumar. 
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Yet for the time, and, unfortunately, for many years after, 
the hysterical shrieks of the dominant party prevailed. They 
carried with them the support of the corrupt few in Calcutta ; 
of a venal parliamentary party in England; of the men of all 
sorts and conditions who never think for themselves, but 
whose sluggish brains are content to take an impression from 
the majority ; and finally of partisan historians and essayists. 
I cannot too often repeat that these men had not, and never 
had, one single fact upon which to base their charges against 
Hastings. Their reasoning has ever been the reasoning 
natural to ill-instructed schoolboys. Because Hastings had 
been bound over to prosecute Nandkuméar for conspiracy, and 
because, five weeks later, a native gentleman had just pro- 
cured documents which gave him substantial grounds upon 
which to bring a charge of forgery against the same man, 
therefore Hastings must have instigated the action of that 
native gentleman. Who can doubt that the famous mathe- 
matician of Alexandria, conning over a proposition of that 
character, would have marked it with the well-known formula 
quod est absurdum ? 

Once more to proceed. On the 8th of June Nandkumar’s 
case came on for trial. The trial lasted eight days, con- 
cluding at four o’clock in the afternoon of the 16th. The 
Court sat without intermission, not rising even for Sunday. 
The jury was composed entirely of Englishmen. Space will 
not allow me, nor is it necessary here, to give the evidence 
in detail, nor the legal arguments involved init. The curious 
reader will find these recorded and commented upon in the 
valuable work from which I have so often quoted.* Although 
the result of the trial affected Hastings, it affected him only 
indirectly. The action of Mohan Parshaéd may be described 
as the flank march of another enemy of Nandkuméar, which 
rendered unnecessary the direct march on which Hastings 
had embarked. In that sense this trial affected him. It 
affected him likewise in that it gave to his enemies oppor- 
tunities to concoct the falsest charges against himself. It 
proved the mainstay of the venomous minds which continued 
tor years, and, alas! in some few instances, continue still, 
to dart their poison against his reputation, Regarding the 


* Sir James Stephen, “ The Story of Nuncomar,” 
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matter from this point of view, we have to look only at the 
result. 

The indictment against Nandkumér consisted of twenty 
counts, all containing charges of forging or of publishing 
bonds or legal documents. But of the twenty charges, the 
last two, viz. the 19th and 20th, were those which brought 
the charges to a direct issue. In these the accused was 
charged with forging and publishing a bond with intent to 
defraud Gangdvishn, the surviving executor of Baéléki Das. 
After a very patient trial, in which the prisoner was ably 
defended by the Mr. Farrer of whom I have already spoken, 
and by a Mr. Brix, Nandkumér was convicted, and sentenced 
to be hanged. Of the manner in which the trial was con- 
ducted, Sir James Stephen, after carefully examining the 
evidence, and sifting the action of the four judges, has re- 
corded his opinion that “no man ever had, or could have, 
a fairer trial than Nandkumar, and that Impey, in particular, 
behaved with absolute fairness and as much indulgence as 
was compatible with his duty.”* It is difficult to believe 
that any fair-minded man, capable of sifting evidence, who 
shall wade through the minutes of the trial, could arrive at 
any other conclusion. 

Sentence had been pronounced on Nandkumar. The 
excitement in Calcutta was great. On the morrow of the 
publication of the result the triumvirate and their satellites 
employed all the means in their power to increase that 
excitement, Francis and his few English adherents, writes 
Lord Macaulay, ‘‘ described the Governor-General and the 
Chief Justice as the worst of murderers.” Clavering, it was 
said, records the same authority, ‘‘swore that even at the 
foot of the gallows Nandkumar should be rescued.” Amongst 
the natives various feelings prevailed. The Muhammadans 
regarded the sentence as a just retribution on the condemned 


* For the manner in which Sir James Stephen has disposed of the “elabo- 
rate and laborious” articles contributed by Mr. Beveridge in the Calcutta 
Review, in which that gentleman endeavours to prove that ‘“‘ Hastings murdered 
Nandkumér by the hands of Impey,” the reader is referred to the book of Sir 
James Stephen, so often quoted by me, especially to pp. 189-192, and note to 
p- 185 of the first volume. The criticisms of Mr. Beveridge are therein proved 
to be “rash, and often unjust.” It is clear, writes Stephen, that “when he 
wrote them he did not porsess the knowledge of judicial affairs requisite to 
make him a competent critic of the matter on which he wrote.” 
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for having attempted to ruin their leading representative, 
Muhammad Riz& Khén. The Hindus were curious or in- 
different. Macaulay has endeavoured to draw capital from 
the fact that, according to the national laws of the Hindus, 
a Brahman cannot be put to death for any crime whatever. 
Such a law had never obtained State-sanction from Akbar 
or his successors, and the sentimental theory—for if was no 
more—had been departed from in a thousand instances. In 
point of fact, a Brahman was as amenable to the common 
law of the country as any other citizen. From all that I 
have been able to gather, I have come to the conclusion that 
the general feeling amongst the Hindus was that Nandkumér 
had played for a great stake, and must pay the penalty of 
having lost it. Those of my readers who have lived much 
amongst that people will readily understand that their habit 
of thought naturally prompts them to travel back from effect 
to cause, and it was in this way that, on this occasion, they 
came, most unjustly, to trace the sentence on Nandkumar to 
his attack on the Governor-General. 

That sentence was to be carried out on the 5th of August. 
In the interval, the zeal which the triumvirate had displayed 
on behalf of their accomplice had begun sensibly to cool. 
Sir James Stephen has pointed out that there had been a 
way, by following which the majority of the Council might 
have saved the life of their subservient ally. 


‘On the 1st of August, 1775,” he writes, “they had it in their power to 
save Nandkumar’s life by simply voting in their capacity of a majority of the 
Council, to send to the judges, in the name of the Governor-General and 
Council, the letter which Farrer had drawn” (a petition of Nandkumér to 
the Council, asking for a reprieve, based mainly on the fact that the law on 
which sentence was given against him was an ex post facto law, accompanied 
by a draft * which, Farrer suggested, the majority of the Council should sign), 
‘with or without an addition as to Nandkumér’s accusation of Hastings. If 
at that time they really believed that he was an innocent man on the point of 
being judicially murdered, they made themselves, by their conduct, accom- 
plices in the murder which they believed to be in the course of being 
committed.” 


* The suggested draft ran thus: “The reasons contained in such petition 
seem to us to have weight, and they, together with others of a political nature, 
which must be presumed from the known rank and station of the petitioner, 
both in public and private life, necessarily occur to your Lordships, induce us 
to comply with the prayer of the petition.” 
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What was that conduct—the conduct of the triumphant 
majority who had encouraged Nandkumér to denounce 
Hastings, and who familiarly spoke of the sentence on that 
Brahman as an official murder, connived at, if not directly 
brought about, by Hastings? Let us read on this head the 
evidence of Farrer, the counsel for Nandkumar, at the trial. 
On the 1st of August, the day previously mentioned, Farrer 
was at a party at Lady Anne Monson’s, and there met the 
triumvirate. He was full of the business of Nandkumar’s 
petition. 


“They being all assembled,” he writes, “I called Francis aside, and 
explained the business to him first. He had no objection to it, but approved 
the measure. General Clavering and Mr. Monson were then called to us, and 
it was proposed by Mr. Francis and myself to them. The General, without 
hesitation, peremptorily refused, assigning as a reason that it was a private 
transaction of Nandkumér’s own, that it had no relation whatever to the 
public concerns of the country, which alone he, the General, was sent out to 
transact, and that he would not make any application in favour of a man who 
had been found guilty of forgery; nor indeed did he think it would do any 
good. Mr. Monson concurred with him, and therefore the matter dropped, 
and was no further stirred,” * 


Nor was this all. On the 31st of July Nandkumar had 
addressed a striking appeal to Francis himself. Asserting 
in this letter that his endeavours to promote the interests of 
the country, and to serve with that object under Francis, 
‘‘had tended to entrap his life in that cause,” he begged 
Francis to intercede for him, and procure a respite till the 
pleasure of the King should be known. Confident that Francis 
would respond favourably to his prayer, he concluded by 
assuring him that in such confidence he would not accuse him 
in the day of judgment of neglecting to assist him in his 
extremity. Of this letter Francis took no notice. Nor was 
Clavering more careful of the life of the man who had served 
himself and his associates in his conflict with Hastings. On 
the 4th of August a petition from Nandkumér was handed 
to him. He took care, however, to avoid mastering its 


* Stephen, vol. i. pp. 232, 233. The writer adds these pregnant words: 
“This contemptuous rejection by the majority of the, Council of Nandkumér’s 
petition to them appears to me to go very far to prove that the accusations 
afterwards brought at the instigation of Francis against Impey were mot 
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contents until after the petitioner had been hanged. When, 
after that event, the petition came before the Council, it was 
Francis who proposed that the paper should be burnt by the 
common hangman, on the ground that it contained a libel 
on the judges. 

At last the 5th of August dawned, and on the plain 
between Calcutta and the river Hugli, known immemorially 
as the Maidin, Nandkumar paid the penalty of his crime. 
The brilliant pen of Lord Macaulay has described the scene 
of the execution in language which owes its origin to the 
highly coloured account of the sheriff, Mr. Macrabie, the 
private secretary of Mr. Francis, and to the eloquent perora- 
tion of Sir Gilbert Elliot, delivered in the House of Commons 
fifteen years later. The statement that a large crowd 
assembled to witness the terrible scene may be accopted. 
There is not a capital in Europe in which a public execution 
did not then, unhappily, attract the scum of the population. 
Just eighteen years before the event we are describing, the 
breaking on the wheel of Damiens had drawn together, not the 
scum only, but the entire fashionable world of Paris. Many 
of those who witnessed the carrying out of the more humane 
sentence on Nandkumar were inspired by the doubt whether, 
after all, a man who had lived so deeply in the confidence of 
the triumvirate which governed British India, would be suffered 
to die. The declaration of General Clavering that he would 
rescue Nandkumar at the foot of the gallows had been talked 
of far and wide. It may be accepted, then, as certain, that 
curiosity had the largest share in bringing together a mass 
of men, whose numbers, by the highest calculation, did not 
exceed six thousand. The majority came, not from sympathy 
with the criminal, but, as they have always done on similar 
occasions in our own days, to gratify the prurient feeling 
which an execution always excites in the minds of certain 
classes. That afew Brahmans came in the hope that, despite 
the condemnation, the executioner would not be permitted to 
fix the rope round the neck of the leader of their saeerdotal 
order, is extremely probable. Their horror in being com- 
pelled to witness that the British law recognizes neither 
caste nor creed in the perpetrator of a crime, may account 
for the story, so eloquently improved upon by the enemies of 
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Hastings, regarding the universal yell of horror that escaped 
from the crowd. There is every reason to believe that 
Macrabie’s original account of the execution had “ been 
retouched by Francis’ own skilful and experienced hand.” * 

So much for the crowd. As for the chief actor himself, 
the veteran intriguer who had dared every course to become 
omnipotent under the foreign rule of the English, and who 
had so nearly succeeded, it is due to his memory to record 
that his behaviour on this supreme occasion was the behaviour 
of a brave and self-contained gentleman. The sight of the 
gallows had for him no apparent terrors. He recognized 
that the death he was about to meet was the will of God. 
He asked the Sheriff to convey to the General, to Colonel 
Monson and to Mr. Francis his respectful farewell, and to 
ask their protection for his son, Gurudés, and for the inmates 
of his zenana. Not a sigh escaped him. He remained 
composed and collected till the fatal drop sent his soul into 
another world. 

In his monograph on the career of Warren Hastings, Sir 
Alfred Lyall has thus accounted for a composure which 
seemed to astonish the English residents of India of those 
earlier times. 


“The moment of dying,” t he writes, ‘“‘ brings out the strong points of a 
high-caste Hindu’s faith and character; whatever his life may have been, he 
always faces death steadily, and Nandkumér suffered with composure and 
fortitude. He had played the game of politics in his own way, after the 
manner of his time, and he probably thought that he had been fairly beaten 
with his own weapons.” 


Nothing can be more true; for, whilst among the English 
only intriguers and paid satellites believed in the complicity 
of Hastings in the action for forgery taken against Nand- 
kumar, the Bengalis, intriguers from their cradle, would 
naturally regard such a course as the necessary outcome of 
Nandkumar’s charges against Hastings before the Council. 

All the efforts made by the indefatigable enemies of 
Hastings during the course of nearly a century and a quarter 
have failed to bring home to Hastings the charge that he 
prompted or encouraged the action of the prosecutors of his 


* Stephen, vol. i. pp. 237-247. The quotation is from Mr. Impey. 
ft “English Men of Action: Warren Hastings,” p. 87. 
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enemy. His private correspondence proves—if private cor- 
respondence can be admitted as evidence in his favour, as 
undoubtedly it would be admitted if it were to tell against 
him—that he had no dealings, no correspondence, no secret 
communications with the promoters of that trial. When, 
after the death of Nandkumar, the majority in Council ex- 
pressed the sneer that no man who respected his safety 
would now stand forward as the accuser of the Governor- 
General, Hastings replied that he had declared upon oath 
before the Supreme Court that he neither advised nor en- 
couraged the prosecution of Nandkumér. Nor have all the 
power and influence of public faction and private hatred been 
able to produce one single scrap of evidence, to point to one 
single act on the part of Hastings, pointing, either directly 
or indirectly, to an opposite conclusion. The character of a 
public man would not be safe if the world, because his 
bitterest enemy had died on the scaffold, should persist in 
declaring, against all evidence and for the sole reason that 
the death had benefited him, that he had instigated the 
charge on which the dead man had been condemned. It is 
not uncharitable to surmise that those who without evidence 
support an opposite conclusion, do so because their inner 
conscience assures them that, under similar temptation, they 
would act on the principle which, they contend, may have 
influenced Mr. Hastings. 


“CHAPTER XVIIL 


NINE MONTHS OF CONSTANT JARRING-—-OUDH—BOMBAY—MADRAS—— 
DISPUTES BETWEEN THE SUPREME COURT AND THE COUNCIL, 


AND BETWEEN HASTINGS AND HIS COLLEAGUES—COLONEL 
MONSON DIES. 


Tue death of Nandkumar produced a momentary lull in the 
excitement which had prevailed in the administrative and 
social circles in Bengal. The main accuser of Hastings had 
gone to his long home. The triumvirate, who had encouraged 
him, only, in the hour of his greatest need, to abandon him, 
felt, and felt keenly, the discouragement which always super- 
venes on defeat, and, whilst still maintaining their alliance 
against Hastings, still planning to thwart him, seemed in- 
clined for the moment to hold their hands. Hastings enjoyed 
this temporary respite from the daily strife which had been 
trying him, and he took advantage of the lull to devote 
himself to his private correspondence. To Doctor Johnson, 
two days after the execution of Nandkumar, he wrote a letter 
of thanks for a book which the doctor had sent him by the 
hands of Mr. Justice Chambers. But he did more than send 
his thanks. He entered, at some detail, into the question of 
the compilation of the code of laws which some learned Hindu 
pandits had been making under his auspices, of its com- 
pletion, and of its translation into English. That translation 
he commended to the great lexicographer’s notice with the 
expression of a hope that the Court of Directors would 
sanction its publication. He then proceeded to dwell on the 
journey into Tibet, made at his direction by Mr. Bogle; 
and forwarded for the doctor’s acceptance the sheets of that 
traveller's journal. “TI flatter myself,” he added, “that you 
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will find it not unworthy of your perusal. I confess I re- 
ceived great pleasure from it.” He concluded by asking Dr. 
Johnson’s opinion as to the propriety of resetting Bogle’s 
notes into a more connected form, and of adding to them 
fresh materials. 

But the lull was only too short. The reader will recollect 
how, very soon after his arrival in Bengal to fill the post of 
Governor, Hastings had discontinued the double government, 
whereby the administration of the criminal law had been left 
in the hands of officers appointed by the Nawwab-Nazim, and 
had instituted regular courts, to become eventually subordi- 
nate to the Supreme Court, in their room. To give security 
to the farmers, he had further made with them a five years’ 
settlement of their rental, based upon a rough survey of their 
properties. The second of these two reforms was that which 
first attracted the attention of the keen instinct for fault- 
finding of the triumvirate. 

It had transpired, before the term of five years had 
actually expired, that, mainly through the eager confidence 
of the renters, the terms they had accepted from the Govern- 
ment had been too high. The farmers had been unable to 
pay the rents, which had seemed to them, when taking the 
leases, well within their power to disburse. Over-confidence 
had made them careless and improvident. It followed, then, 
that when the time for payment arrived, they in many cases 
made default. Gradually their arrears rose to a considerable 
sum. The triumvirate, when the case came before them in 
Council, were unanimous on one point, and that was to 
place the entire responsibility on the shoulders of Hastings. 
He alone was in fault. He had been wrong in placing on 
the land a burden which the land could not bear. He had 
shown himself deficient in statesmanship in that, when he 
had made the land responsible for a fixed annual income, 
he did not take measures to secure its realization. The 
two criticisms contradicted each other, but, in the minds of 
the majority, the question was not thereby affected. 

With respect to the other question, the extension of 
criminal courts throughout the British territories, the 
triumvirate went to work still more wildly. In this case, let 
it be always remembered, the critics were an ex-clerk of the 
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War Office and two soldiers, both very choleric gentle- 
men, totally ignorant of administration. Of the first, it 
may be said that he was actuated by but one motive—a 
determination to ruin Hastings. Not, indeed, that Francis 
personally disliked Hastings. Probably, had his feelings been 
analyzed, it would have been found that his senior colleague 
had inspired him with no sentiment whatever. Hastings 
was to Francis that which the men whose characters he 
had bespattered had been to Junius. With the instinct of 
the loafer who would spend an entire afternoon at a fair 
engaged in throwing sticks at a lay-figure, without the 
smallest pretence of regard for that lay-figure, so had Junius, 
with epigrams and damaging charges, pelted his victims ; so, 
now, did Francis, to indulge his venomous nature, bespatter 
Hastings. He cared neither for the cause nor for the victim. 
To him, perhaps, Hastings was somewhat more than a lay- 
figure, for he was alive; Francis could watch daily the effects 
of his venom on a living victim. To pelt him therefore was 
more exciting even than had been to Junius the publication 
of his bitter letters. The results were more visible—there- 
fore more enjoyable. He could gloat over the victim as he 
assailed him. 

It was in such a spirit that Francis dealt with the 
question of the criminal courts within British territories. 
One need not surely argue that in a country new to the 
English, it was impossible that the ruler should introduce 
a measure of legislative reform which should be absolutely 
perfect in all its details. The success of new criminal 
courts would depend not less on the principle on which 
those courts should be constituted than on the characters 
and abilities of the men chosen to preside over them. Now, 
in Bengal, when the courts were constituted, almost all 
the men available to preside over them were untried. Ex- 
cellent and capable as a body, they were not all angels. 
Some complaints as to their working had naturally arisen. 
In one district a judge had been charged with neglecting 
his duty; in another, insufficient legal knowledge had been 
attributed to the incumbent. But, with new courts and 
new men such charges were to be expected. They were 
defects which required rebuke to the individual sinning, not 
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the demolition of the edifice. Matters, if dealt with in a 
sensible manner, would have speedily righted themselves. 
But in the minds of Francis and his two colleagues, there 
was no desire to maintain an edifice which Hastings had 
erected. To Francis it offered an unsurpassed opportunity 
to bait the bull. So it was resolved in their secret conclave 
to destroy the building. It should no longer cumber the 
ground. 

The usual stock arguments of ignorance were again : 
brought out. The new courts were an offence to the Nawwab- 
Nazim; he had been grievously insulted when the jurisdiction 
had been removed from Murshidabad; the new tribunals 
were not respected; they had come into frequent collision 
with the Supreme Court. So much for the destructive 
portion of their attack. But everybody can destroy; the 
wisdom or unwisdom of destruction can be realized only 
when the plan of reconstruction shall have been examined. 
On this point the triumvirate were fairly puzzled. By 
slow degrees they realized that the one course for them to 
pursue was the course so dear to the crab. They must go 
backwards ; they must restore the old tribunals, the iniquities 
of which had cried loudly to the heavens; and they must 
appoint over all the district courts—to become the courts 
of the Nawwab-Nézim—a judge, who must be a native of 
India, superior to all the district judges. 

The next question they had to decide was as to who 
this superior judge should be. Nandkuméar was dead, or he 
would have suited their purpose admirably. Suddenly they 
remembered that there had been a Diwan, a general adminis- 
trative officer, at MurshidébAd—Muhammad Riz& Khan. 
And, although he had been removed on the charge of 
corruption on a large scale; although his misdemeanours 
had reached the ears of the Court of Directors to such an 
extent that they had directed that he should be tried, and 
had suggested to Hastings to employ Nandkumar to get 
up evidence against him; yet he had been acquitted. He had 
survived his old enemy, Nandkumar, and he was known also 
to be in the market. It was surmised, further, that he could 
be no friend of the Governor-General, for had not Hastings 

presided at his trial? Here was the deus ex machind ready to 
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their hand. He himself was eager to obtain the office. They 
seized, then, his stretched-out palm, and, despite the strong 
remonstrances of Hastings and Barwell; despite the orders, 
quoted by them, of the Court of Directors, to the effect that 
he was never again to be employed in the Company’s service, 
the triumvirate nominated Muhammad Rizé Khan to the 
post. For him they revived the obsolete office of Néib Subah 
(Deputy-Governor); to him they entrusted the supreme 
jurisdiction over criminal offences in the British provinces 
outside of Calcutta ; thus re-establishing that double admin- 
istration for the abolition of which, in 1775, Mr. Hastings had 
received the unqualified approval of the Court of Directors. 

In other quarters the policy of these amateur statesmen 
was bearing bitter fruit. We have seen how, on the death 
of the Nawwab-Wazir of Oudh, they had disassociated the 
Kinglish provinces from the treaties made with that Prince ; 
supported the Begam in her attempts to despoil the new 
Nawwab; connived with her in reducing him to beggary ; 
and how, finally, they had left him with an empty treasury 
and a mutinous army, naked to his enemies. In his bitter 
and urgent need Asafu’d daulah had applied to the Calcutta 
Government for English officers to train and bring back to 
discipline his mutinous soldiers. The officers were sent, but 
the soldiers, in many instances, refused to obey them, and 
their lives were in constant jeopardy. The soldiers loudly 
declared that what they wanted was not English officers, but 
the payment of their arrears. Thanks to the policy of the 
triumvirate, the Nawwab was unable to supply them with the 
one remedy for the existing evil. There ensued, then, in 
Oudh, a state of affairs bearing a strong resemblance to that 
of civil war; the mutinous soldiers, led by mutinous nobles 
on the one side, and the troops which had remained loyal on 
the other. Nor was it, according to the native historian, 
until April, 1776, that the latter succeeded in asserting the 
supremacy of the young Nawwaéb. Meanwhile, English 
interests suffered. The Nawwdb, who was unable to pay his 
troops, was naturally not in a position to pay the arrears 
due to his protectors. By their action, after the death of the 
Nawwab-Wazir, Shujéu’d daulah, the triumvirate had killed 
the bird which had supplied them with the golden eggs, and 
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their united brains could suggest no remedy to supply the 
deficiency which had naturally followed. 

Affairs in the sister presidencies had been for some time 
past loudly demanding the guiding supervision of a states- 
man. Those presidencies had been placed, by the recent 
Act of Parliament, under the superintending control of the 
Governor-General, with effect from the date of the arrival 
in Calcutta of the new councillors. In the case of the 
Bombay Presidency such control was much needed, for with 
the best intentions possible, the Governor of that presidency 
had complicated his relations with the ruling Mardthé Power 
to an extent which was regarded as very dangerous. The 
story may be told in a few words. For some time the 
Bombay Government had been very anxious to round off its 
borders and secure immunity against attack by obtaining 
possession of the island of Salsette, with the inconsiderable 
islet of Kineri, Hog island, Elephanta, and Karanja, and 
the port of Bassein; and it had deputed one of their 
number, Mr. Mostyn, to proceed to Puné as British Agent, 
to treat for the attainment of that object. The situation of 
the Maratha Power, as then represented by the Peshwa, was 
then so involved, that Mr. Mostyn found it very difficult to 
treat at all; impossible at the moment to treat with the 
rightful holder of the supreme authority. It ultimately 
happened that the Bombay Government, in their ignorance of 
native ideas, treated with the wrong man, and thus created a 
complication which required the genius of Hastings to remedy. 

It happened in this wise. I have, in an earlier chapter, 
told how the then Peshw4, Narayan Réo, had been murdered, 
in August, 1778, presumably by his uncle, Raghunath Rao; 
how, after an interval, Raghunéth had been, for want of an 
heir of his own body to the murdered prince, accepted as 
Peshwé. But Raghunéth made himself from the first very 
unpopular, and there were great rejoicings at Puna, and 
amongst the leading circles of the Maradthaés, when, on the 
18th of April, 1774, Gangé Bai, the widow of the late Peshwa, 
Narayan Réo, gave birth, at the fortress of Purandhar, to a 
male child. Raghundéth was absent from Puné—which he 
never saw again—at the time, but he was in Maratha terri- 
tory at the head of an army which he had employed very 
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inefficiently against Haidar Ali and the Nizém. But from 
that date he was no longer Peshwaé. The young child born 
at Purandhar had been acknowledged by the principal chiefs 
of the confederacy, and all the principal towns had shut their 
gates on Raghunath. 

Yet it was this dispossessed Peshwé whom the English at 
Bombay had treated as though he were actually Peshwa. In 
return for supplies of men they obtained from him the cession 
of the islands they coveted—of Bassein, and of other places 
for which they had not asked. The story of the campaign 
in which English troops assisted belongs to another history. 
It must suffice here if I state the results serious enough to 
demand the consideration of Hastings. 

Practically the English, as allies of Raghunath, were at 
war with the Marathas, represented by the infant Peshwa and 
the great chiefs of western India. They had entered upon 
that war without authorization of their legal superior, the 
Governor-General. That high officer had assumed super- 
vising control over the Bombay Presidency on the 20th of 
October, 1774, and had at once called upon the Governor of 
Bombay, Mr. Hornby, to furnish a report as to the general 
condition of his presidency. The feeling of that gentleman 
and of the other members of his Council is shown by the fact 
that although they received that letter on the 9th of December, 
they deferred answering it until their arrangements for the 
conquest of the island of Salsette, then progressing, should 
be completed. Mr. Hornby despatched an answer on the 81st 
of December, but before that letter reached its destination 
Hastings had heard, by way of Madras, of the siege by the 
English troops of the fort of Théné, in the island of Salsette, 
and of its being stormed with considerable loss to the English, 
including the death of a most promising officer, Commodore 
John Watson. The prescient glance of Hastings recognized 
af once the true nature of the mistake committed by the 
Bombay authorities. He saw that whilst they believed they 
had gone to war to support the Peshwé, they were actually 
waging hostilities against the Mardthé confederation. He 
immediately (February 3, 1775) wrote to censure them for 
having gone to war with the Maréthés, and required them 
to supply him with special information as to the causes and 
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motives of their conduct. A few days after the despatch of 
that letter, Hastings received the Bombay letter of the 31st of 
December. He replied at once, offering no opinion regarding 
the capture of Salsette, but condemning the Bombay Govern- 
ment for its expressed intention of making common cause 
with Raghunéth Réo, because such action was inconsistent 
with its negotiations with the ruling powers at Pund, and with 
the authority of the Supreme Government. When, finally, 
Hastings realized that the premature action of the Bombay 
Government had involved him in war with the Marathas ; 
and had made him the ally and chief support of one who could 
only be considered as a rebel against the actual Peshwa, his 
anger was expressed in language far stronger. In a minute 
forwarded to the Bombay Government he declared the treaty 
made by that Government with Raghunath Rao to be invalid ; 
the war with the Mardthés to be ‘‘impolitic, dangerous, un- 
authorized, and unjust.” He declared the Bombay Govern- 
ment to be solely responsible for all the consequences which 
might ensue, and peremptorily required them “to withdraw 
their forces to their garrisons, in whatsoever state their affairs 
might be, unless their safety should be endangered by an 
instant retreat.”” The Governor-General in Council further 
announced his intention of despatching an agent to open nego- 
tiations with the ruling parties in the Maratha country, and 
desired the Bombay Government, whilst retaining possession 
of Salsette and the adjoining islets and of Bassein, to form no 
treaty without the previous sanction of the Governor-General. 

In pursuance of this resolution, and despite a defence of 
their action by the Council of Bombay, urged before the 
Supreme Council by one of their own members, Mr. William 
Tayler, whom they had deputed to Bengal, Hastings des- 
patched to Puna, as envoy-plenipotentiary, Colonel John 
Upton, with instructions to conclude there a treaty with the 
real chiefs of the Maratha people. In consequence of this 
action, Colonel Keating, who commanded the English troops 
which had assisted Raghunath Rao, was directed to remain at 
Karéd, a village twenty-five miles eastward of Surat, during 
the period Colonel Upton’s negotiations should be pending at 
Purandhar, which place had been selected as the fittest locality 
for carrying them on. 


orn 
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Upton arrived at Purandhar on the 28th of December, 1775. 
The instructions he had received from Calcutta were to require 
the cession of Salsette and the islets in the Bombay harbour 
—which the British had already seized—and of Bassein, 
which the Supreme Government had been erroneously in- 
formed had been likewise occupied by English troops; further, 
to obtain the Marathi share of the revenues of the city of 
Bharoch, recently taken by the English; and to secure such 
other advantages as he might regard as within reach. 

These conditions were far from being acceptable to the 
astute Brahmans empowered by the administration of Puné 
to treat with the English colonel. ‘‘ How,” pertinently asked 
the Brahman statesman, ‘‘ could the English Government 
reconcile to itself the propriety of taking advantage of the 
result of a war which they themselves had condemned ?”’ On 
their side they demanded the surrender of the delinquent, 
Raghunaéth Rado, and the entire restoration of the territories 
seized by the English. In return for compliance with this 
demand, they were prepared to pay the English twelve lakhs 
of rupees in compensation for the expenses the Bombay 
Government had incurred.. From this point they would not 
budge; they pushed their obstinacy to so great a length, 
that the renewal of hostilities seemed the only means of 
cutting the knot. Hastings, receiving from Upton informa- 
tion to this effect, made instant preparations for massing 
against the Marathas all the resources of the three Presi- 
dencies. 

But before the action of Hastings had become known at 
Purandhar, the Maratha negotiators had recognized that they 
had gone too far in their obstinacy. Upton had made no 
secret of his intentions, and the force of Colonel Keating lay 
very handy at Karéd. The Maratha envoys then invited 
Upton to a further conference; made a considerable abate- 
ment of their demands; showed themselves prepared to yield 
somewhat to the pretensions of the English; and, finally, 
on the 1st of March, signed with him a treaty in which it 
was agreed that there should be peace and amity between 
the contracting powers; that Salsette and the islets in the 
Bombay harbour should be retained by the English, unless 
i¢ should be the pleasure of the latter to exchange then 
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against a territory in the neighbourhood of Bharoch, ‘‘ without 
retaining claim of chauth, or any other demand whatever; ” 
and that they added thereto, ‘‘by way of friendship,” an 
adjoining territory producing three lakhs of rupees. They 
further declared that the Peshwé and his Ministers agreed 
to pay to the English twelve lakhs of rupees for the expenses 
of the war; that the cessions made to the English by the 
Gaikwar should be restored to him provided it should be 
proved by documentary evidence that the Gaikwar had no 
power to make such cessions; that all treaties and agree- 
ments between Raghunéth Rao and the English should be 
annulled, and the documents should be destroyed in the 
presence of the Peshwa’s Ministers when they should come to 
hand; that the English troops should return at once to their 
Own garrisons and districts ; that Raghunath Rao should dis- 
band his army within one month ; that the Maratha Govern- 
ment should furnish a proper establishment for Raghunath 
Rao, conditionally on his residing at Kapurgdon (fifty-nine 
miles from Ahmadnagar) on the Godavari; that the English 
should not render either to him or to any servant of the Peshwa 
who should excite rebellion any assistance whatever; that 
the treaties of 1739 and 1756, and all other agreements not 
suspended or dissolved by the present articles should be 
confirmed. It was further mutually agreed to assist the 
crews and restore the wrecks and cargoes of vessels of the 
respective nations thrown on each others’ coasts.* 

In this manner, by the intervention of Mr. Hastings 
and his Council, terminated the war, which is known in 
history as the first Maratha War. Notwithstanding the 
outcry made by the Bombay Government alike against the 
terms of the peace and the action of Hastings in not con- 
tinuing hostilities; and despite the fact, insisted upon at 
a later period by Burke, that Hastings did not at the 
outset insist on the immediate withdrawal of British troops, 
posterity has thoroughly ratified his action in the entire 
business. Bombay had taken hostile action before that 
presidency had come under the control of Hastings. For 

* See Aitchison’s ‘ Treaties” (1st edition), vol. iii. pp. 1-89. See also Grant 


Duff's “ History of the Mardthas,” vol. 11., to which I have been greatly indebted 
in writing the foregoing narrative. 
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him, possessing no certain knowledge of the military position, 
to have insisted on the withdrawal of the troops would have 
been to interfere unwarrantably with the action of the 
commander in the field; whilst to have refused to make 
peace when the enemy was offering concessions which practi- 
cally surrendered the chief object of hostilities would have 
been, in the then existing affairs of the English in India, 
a tempting of Providence worthy of a madman. 

For in Madras itself there had ensued in the Council 
of the presidency dissensions in which the actual Governor 
was on one side and his colleagues on the other. It happened 
in this wise. In 1778, Governor Wynch had most unwisely 
permitted the Nawwab of Arkét, Muhammad Ah, to encroach 
upon the territorial rights of the Rajé of Tanjur. For this 
act the Court of Directors dismissed Mr. Wynch, and sent in 
his place Lord Pigot, an old servant who had gained a great 
reputation in the wars between the French and English 
on the coast. Immediately after his arrival Pigot took steps 
to carry out his mission. He restored the Raja of Tanjur 
to his throne, confirmed him in all his rights, and warned 
the Nawwab that he had committed an act which the English 
Government resented. This brings the story up to April, 
1776, just after the signature of the treaty of Purandhar. 
Here the matter might have ended, had not the Nawwab 
entered on the scene. An adventurer named Paul Benfield 
held large assignments on the Tanjur revenues, given him 
by the Nawwaéb, for moneys he had advanced at ruinous 
interest to that personage. The case came before the Madras 
Council, and that Council, after a short hearing, pronounced 
Benfield’s claims to be fraudulent, and unhesitatingly rejected 
them. But Benfield possessed a power which in all countries 
and in all times has rendered the administration of justice 
extremely difficuli—he had the power of the purse. He 
brought his case again before Council, and the Council, in 
the exercise of its pleasure, affirmed his contention by seven 
votes against five. Lord Pigot, who had voted with the 
minority, and who resented as immoral the means which 
had been employed to rescind the previous vote, assumed a 
high hand, and placed the Commander-in-Chief and two of 
his councillors under arrest. The majority retorted by 
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securing the person of Lord Pigot, and by casting him into 
prison. Lord Pigot referred the matter to Calcutta and to 
London. In the divided Council of Calcutta he met with 
no support, for Hastings ruled, and his colleagues agreed 
with him, that Lord Pigot himself had been the first to 
act with illegality, and that in such a quarrel he could 
not interfere. Probably Hastings felt that his interference 
could have resulted in nothing, for he would have been 
outvoted by his colleagues; whilst, by his vote, he would have 
sanctioned a principle, which, in the existing state of his 
own Council, might have been used as a weapon against 
himself. In London the action of the majority met with a 
far different expression of feeling. The Court of Directors, 
regarding that action as outrageous, sent out orders for the 
immediate release of Lord Pigot, dismissed from their service 
seven of the councillors, and directed that the officers who had 
arrested Lord Pigot should be brought before a court-martial. 
But before these orders could reach Madras Lord Pigot had 
died. His long confinement and the disgrace he had suffered 
had combined with the climate to undermine his constitution 
(May 11, 1777). 

Before this sad event the quarrels in the Calcutta Council 
had been resumed with all their old bitterness, and this 
time the Supreme Court had entered the lists as a party in 
the struggle. 

In an earlier chapter I have recorded how the judges 
who constituted the new Supreme Court had arrived in India 
with powers of a character very undefined. It could scarcely 
have been otherwise, for the framers of the Regulating Act 
possessed no personal knowledge of India, nor of the rules 
then existing there, either as to the regulation of justice, or 
as to the parts of the country which should properly come 
under the supervision of the new court. Hastings had been 
directed to stand forth as Diwan of the three provinces. 
He had so far obeyed the order in that he had transferred 
the head-quarters of the administration of justice and the 
collection of revenue from Murshidabad to Calcutta. But 
for the opposition of the triumvirate he would have proceeded 
further, and have caused to cease that nominal suzerainty 
of the Naww4b-Nézim which took place ten years later. The 
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actual situation in Bengal was nof then quite clear to the 
minds of the legislators in England when they drafted those 
sections of the Act which referred to the powers to be granted 
to the Supreme Court. Their intention, however, may be 
divined from the fact that the fourth section of the Charter 
gave to the Supreme Court such— 


“jurisdiction and authority as our justices of our Court of King’s Bench may 
lawfully exercise within that part of Great Britain called England by the 
common law thereof within and throughout the said provinces, districts, and 
countries of Bengal, Bihdr, and Orisé, and every part thereof.” 


This power would seem to a non-legal mind to be, in the 
expressions concerning it, sufficiently explicit ; yet, for the re- 
quirements of the interpreters of the Act in India, the 
drafters had not been sufficiently careful in their phraseology. 
In one place, for instance, referring to the persons to be 
subject to the court’s jurisdiction, they had styled them “ all 
British subjects who shall reside in the kingdoms of Bengal, 
Bihar, and Orisa, or any of them under the protection of the 
said United Company.” In other portions, different expres- 
sions had been used to signify apparently the same class ; 
and it was these differences of expressions which, unless 
specially translated, would give, and did give, opportunities 
to every casuist and every special pleader to interpret the law 
according to the effect which the interpretation might produce 
in his own case. 

The real object of the drafters of the Act, and the reason 
why they purposely left certain clauses of it vague and 
ill-defined, has been concisely argued by the late Sir James 
Stephen. 


“The authors,” he wrote,* “did not wish to face the problem with 
which they had to deal and to grapple.with its real difficulties. They wished 
that the King of England should act as the sovereign of Bengal, but they did 
not wish to proclaim him to be so. They wished not to interfere in express 
terms either with the Mughal Emperor or with the Company which claimed 
under him. Hence the obscurity of language about British subjects.” 


The same writer continues, bringing us to the very crux 


* Stephen, “ The Story of Nancomar,” vol. ii. pp. 128, 129. 
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of the quarrel between the Governor-General’s Council and 
the Supreme Court :— 


“This fundamental obscurity showed itself in another way. The relation 
between the Council and the Court was left undefined. The Council was 
invested with ‘the whole civil and military government of the said pre- 
sidency, and also the ordering, management, ¢nd government of all the 
territorial acquisitions and revenues in the kingdoms of Bengal, Bihdr, and 
Orisé.2. The Governor-General and the Council were exempt from the 
criminal jurisdiction of the Courts except in cases of treason and felony, and 
they were not liable to be arrested or imprisoned; but there is nothing else 
in the Act to exempt them from the responsibility to which all European 
British subjects, and all servants of the Company, were, on the narrowest 
possible construction of the Act, made subject. There was nothing to say 
what part of the institution over which they presided was to be regarded as 
having a legal character of its own beyond the following vague expression : 
‘In like manner to all intents and purposes whatsoever, as the same now are 
or at any time heretofore might have been exercised by the President and 
Council or Select Committee in the said kingdom.’” 


The following are the points which the interpretation of 
the Act by the author from whom I have quoted seems 
to establish: 1. That it rendered the Governor-General, 
every member of Council, and every servant of the Company, 
liable to action for every one of his acts, official or otherwise, 
by which any person’s private interests were injured. 2. 
That the powers of the Supreme Court superseded, at least 
in Calcutta itself, the powers of such Company’s courts as 
there were there, except only those which related specifically 
to the collection of the revenue. 

This explanation of the undefined nature of the relations 
which existed between the two supreme powers in Calcutta, 
each emanating from the Crown, seems to me to be a neces- 
sary preliminary to the story of the quarrel which broke 
out between the two highly placed authorities in 1776. There 
had been many previous indications that a struggle was 
pending; but they were as the skirmishes which precede a 
pitched battle. The first indication that the majority in 
Council were prepared to push matters to a direct issue 
appears In a minute to the Court of Directors, signed by 
the three, but not by Hastings, dated April 11, 1775, censur- 
ing in the strongest terms the action of the Supreme Court. 
The triumvirate had always shown a disposition to acknow- 
ledge the Nawwdb-Nazim of Bengal, at this time reduced 
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to the position of a shadow, as the real sovereign of the 
three provinces. This disposition was not only contrary to 
existing facts, but the display of it by the majority of the 
ruling Council tended to the dislocation of the public service. 
On the occasion of which I am writing it was the pre- 
dominant cause of their hostile action. Declaring that an 
officer in the service of the Nawwab-Nazim had been arrested 
by the minions of the Supreme Court whilst lawfully engaged 
in the collection of revenue, and that similar arrests were 
being, or had been, made in the district of Dakha, they 
minuted that if collectors of revenue were liable to be arrested 
for acts done in the discharge of their official duty; and if 
debtors, arrested by them to compel the payment of arrears, 
were to be set free by writs of habeas corpus, it would be 
impossible to collect the revenue. They added that it was 
stated that the Civil Court in Calcutta had been totally 
suspended, that the Criminal Court had been abolished, that 
the Supreme Council had refused for some months to hear 
appeals, lest its deerees should be set aside. Declaring 
further that the proceedings of the judges seemed to them 
to violate the Charter, they pressed upon the Court of 
Directors the necessity to reduce the jurisdiction of the 
Supreme Court. 

It is interesting to note that although on this occasion 
Hastings did not side with the triumvirate, yet on more than 
one question he did vote with the majority and against Impey. 
A strict analysis of his voting on the questions connected 
with the quarrel considered in Council, proves to the unbiased 
mind that he bent his judgment to the matter under con- 
sideration; never to the personality of its advocates and 
opposers. Thus, on the question of the issue of a writ of 
habeas corpus in favour of a farmer of the revenue who had 
been committed by the Council of Revenue for an arrear of 
revenue, the return having been defective in form; and the 
consequent issue by the Supreme Court of an order to admit 
the defaultcr to bail, and of instructions that he was not to 
be taken into custody until his under-renter should have 
been called upon to pay the arrear, or should have proved 
insolvent ; the majority, furious, passed a resolution that no 
attention should be paid to the order of the Supreme Court. 
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Happily, before this minute had been recorded, one of the 
members of the triumvirate—it is not stated which member— 
appeared to entertain some doubts as to the legality of the 
proposed action, for he declared that he would not assent to 
the measure—a measure which would have brought the 
highest authorities in Calcutta into direct collision in the 
streets—unless the Governor-General should give his concur- 
rence. Hastings naturally refused, and the minute dropped. 
The Council, in effect, gave way. 

On another question, which came up a little later, Hastings 
sided with the majority of his colleagues against the Court. 
In an action pending before the Court, the production of 
certain documents in the possession of the Council had been 
required by the judges. For reasons of State, Hastings 
considered that the documents in question should be retained 
by the Council, and he voted therefore with Monson and 
Francis against their production. Clavering gave no vote, 
and Barwell stood alone in the minority. The Judges then 
summoned before them the secretary to the Council, and 
compelled him to reveal the vote given by each member. 
Impey then stated his opinion that each of the members who 
had voted against the production of the papers had rendered. 
himself liable to an action. 

Reasoning from these and other cognate facts, the majority 
of the Council minuted the Court of Directors, as already 
stated, on the subject; but their minute was drafted by 
unskilled hands. It contained variations from the facts as 
they occurred ; and illogical reasonings based upon the latter. 
In his admirable exposé of the occurrence of this period, Sir 
James Stephen * has given us the minute itself and the notes 
of the Chief Justice thereupon. In those notes it is impossible 
to fail to recognize the dexterous turn of the wrist which 
gives the skilled fencer an advantage over opponents trained 
to use only the cudgel. 

Meanwhile, almost every day added to the bitterness of 
the quarrel; every day likewise tended to trace back the 
difference of opinion in detail to difference of opinion in 
principle. Whilst the Council contended that their officers 
were exempt from the jurisdiction of the Court in respect of 

* “Nuncomar and Impey,” vol. ii. pp. 138-140. 
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acts committed by them in connection with the collection 
of revenue, the Court maintained that it was their duty to 
entertain actions brought against such officers for any irre- 
gular or oppressive acts with which they might be charged 
in the execution of their duty, and that it was one of the 
principal objects of the Regulating Act that such actions should 
be freely brought against such officers for such irregularities. 
Sir James Stephen points out that, in point of fact, although 
the quarrel caused much jealousy, much apprehension, and 
much bad feeling, during the first four years’ of the Court’s 
existence, yet that, practically, within that period, the Court 
established but one principle to which the Council took 
exception. That principle was this: the Court would not 
allow the Revenue courts to imprison a man without bail on 
mesne process. Other points of greater difference were to 
arise, and to these I shall have to recur as they present 
themselves in the course of the narrative. 

In the discussion between the rival powers—the Council 
and the Court—Hastings had maintained his intimacy with 
Impey, and, recognizing the difficulty of the situation, had 
repeatedly, with the Chief Justice, frank and free interchanges 
of ideas. In a letter to Lord North, dated the 20th of 
January, 1776, referring to a plan he had submitted to the 
Court of Directors for the more perfect distribution of justice 
throughout the three provinces, and which may be told in a 
few words,* he had thus expressed himself: 


“The Chief Justice, to whom we have submitted the plan, has expressed 
his entire approbation of it. Upon this occasion my duty obliges me to 
declare that in every instance in which I have consulted him, as has frequently 
happened in points in which the powers of the Board (Council) and of the 
Court were likely to be brought into competition, or in which the acts of the 
Court might be attended with embarrassment to the Council, I have ex- 
perienced in the Chief Justice the greatest candour and readiness to assist me 
with his advice.” 


* The plan was as follows: the extension of the Supreme Court of Jadi- 
cature to all parts of the provinces without any limitation ; the confirming of 
the courts which had been established on the principle of the ancient constatu- 
tion of the country by the names Nizfmat, that is, criminal jurisdiction; and 
Diwani, or court of revenue; the union of the judges of the Supreme Court 
with the members of Council in the control of the latter; and the bestowal on 
the provincial councils of a legal authority in the internal government of the 
country, and in the collection of the public revenue. 
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Three months later, writing to Mr. Laurence Sulivan, he 
expressed himself somewhat less hopefully regarding the 
general situation. Again, however, did he render justice to 
Impey, even with respect to the principle which had become 
the main difference ,between the Council and the Supreme 
Court. 


. “Tt is scarce possible; he stated, ‘‘to have acted with more moderation 
or caution than Sir Elijah has observed in all cases in which the ordinary 
process of the Supreme ‘Court was likely to affect the collection and manage- 
ment of the public revehue.” 


For the evil fonsequences which had resulted from the 
quarrel between the two high powers he blames his colleagues. 
“Tt seems to haye been a maxim of the Board to force the 
Court into extrentities for the purpose of finding fault with 
them.” He blamés the action of his colleagues in fighting 
for a principle which would exclude certain parties from the 
jurisdiction of the Bupreme Court. 


“The truth is,” hg added, “that a thing done by halves is worse done 
than if it were not done at all. The powers of the Court must be universal, 
or it would be better to repeal them altogether. The attempt to make a 
distinction has introduced the most glaring absurdities and contradictions into 
the Act which virtually declares the British sovereignty over the provinces 
even in the qualifications which are made use of to limit it.” 


He concluded the letter to Sulivan, a very intimate friend, 
with these candid words, the conviction of the truth of 
which had supported him in all his troubles and anxieties: 


“‘ whatever may be the lot perhaps already assigned to me, I am certain that 
if ever I am compelled to submit my conduct to the public, my character will 
stand as fair in their eyes, and my integrity as unblemished, as those of any 
man who ever served the Company, though in abilities 1 may have been 


exceeded by many.” 


There can be no doubt in the minds of those who have 
studied the correspondence of Mr. Hastings, that he favoured 
the plan for the government of India which, in its outline, 
had been proposed to the elder Pitt by Clive in January, 
1759. He would have had the King of England assume the 
sovereignty of the three provinces to be exercised through the 
Company. He would have bestowed upon the Supreme 
Court full control over all the provincial courts of justice. 
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In these magnificent projects we recognize tthe outline of the 
scheme which it required many years to accjomplish. 


“No one can deny,” writes Sir Alfred Lyall,* ‘ th Hastings possessed, 
to a degree rare at that period, the talent of politiceil organization; for his 
projects, though premature, were all sketched out om the lines that have been 
subsequently followed in building up our Indian Empire. He saw that the 
old political fabric was too completely ruined to serve any longer even the 
purpose of a convenient fiction ; he proposed to pull it\down and to reconstruct 
it upon the foundation of facts.” 


The following passage, quoted also \by Sir A. Lyall, 
resumes, briefly and comprehensively, the situation as it 
presented itself to the mind of Hastings at in period. 


“On my arrival in Bengal,” Hastings wrote, “I found this Government in 
the possession of a great and rich dominion, and a widei political system which 
has been since greatly extended, without one rule of }government but what 
descended to it from its ancient commercial Pepa or any principle of 
policy but such as accident or the desultory judgment of those in actual 
power recommended. It was necessary to restore the authority of govern- 
ment to the source from which its powers originated; to assume the direct 
control instead of allowing it to act by a concealed and weakened influence ; 
to constitute an uniform and effectual mode for the management and collection 
of the public revenue; to establish regular courts for the administration of 
civil and criminal justice ; to give strength and utility to its political connec- 
tions ; and to transfer a share of its wealth to Great Britain without exhausting 
the circulation.” 


During the period of strife between Hastings and the 
triumvirate the former had possessed one considerable 
advantage: he had enjoyed excellent health, whilst his 
adversaries and his colleague, Barwell, had suffered and 
were suffering greatly from the climate and from other 
causes. Mr. Beveridgef has given us full details on this 
subject. He quotes a letter written at a later period by 


Hastings to his wife, giving a description of his mode of 
life :— 


“T eat no supper, go to bed at ten, abstain wholly from wine, and from 
every other liquid but tea and water. I ride every morning, and gently, and 
use the cold bath as often as I ride, and will oftener if I am prevented from 
riding. If this will not do I will diet myself on pish-pash, or bread and 


* “English Men of Action: Warren Hastings,” p. 84. 
t Caleutta Review for April, 1878: article, ‘Warren Hastings in Lower 
Bengal.” 
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water, or live like Cornaro on the daily subsistence of an egg, but I will have 
health in some way though I may forego all the blessings of it. Blessings. 
What blessings will it yield to me? Let me have but existence and freedom 
from pain, with the full exercise of my mental faculties, and I desire no more 
till I see the last sight of Ségar island.” 

“It was these things,” Mr. Beveridge adds most truly, “‘ which gave him 
his superiority over the card-playing and licentious Francis, and which 
enabled him to last out all his opponents. And that he felt this is shown by 
a letter written to a friend in 1786, when the long warfare with Nandkumér 
and the Councillors was at an end, and which breathes the spirit of Miriam on 
the shores of the Red Sea. ‘My antagonists,’ he writes, ‘sickened, died, and 
fled. I maintained my ground unchanged, neither the health of my body nor 
the vigour of my mind for a moment deserted me.’” 


In truth, at this very period (1776) his antagonists were 
all ailing. From a letter written by Francis in March of 
that year it would seem that he had become very despondent 
as to the future. Recording that Monson and Clavering 
were in woeful plight from sickness, and Barwell only alive 
because death did not think him worth taking, he adds that 
Hastings was ‘“‘much more tough than any of us, and will 
never die a natural death.” Francis himself was in scarcely 
better plight than his two allies. From the journal of his 
private secretary, Macrabie, it is evident that he generally 
spent his evenings in gambling. One night, in March of the 
same year, he won about twenty thousand pounds at whist. 
The loser on this occasion was Barwell, “‘ who is fond of play 
and will play for anything.” Francis had no pity for him. 
To a friend who remonstrated with him for winning such 
large sums at play, he wrote— 


‘With regard to gaming and all its dreadful consequences, your advice is 
good, and not the worse for being tolerably obvious. It is true I have won 
a fortune and intend to keep it. Your tenderness for the loser is admirable. 
If money be his blood, I feel no kind of remorse in opening his veins; the 
blood-sucker should bleed, and can very well afford it.” 


Amongst others in high position who habitually played 
-were Mr. Justice Lemaistre and Colonel Leslie.* 

Amidst the shuffling of the cards by night and the jarring 
in the Council-chamber by day the climate of Calcutta 


* For full details see Dr. Busteed’s admirable little volume entitled 
“‘ Echoes from Old Calcutta.” 
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worked slowly but surely. Colonel Monson was the first to 
succumb to its influence. On the 26th of September, 1776, 
after fwo months of very severe sickness, that Councillor 
died. The consequences of this event, of which Hastings, 
writing the same day to Lord North, wrote that if had 
restored him to ‘‘ the constitutional authority of his station,” 
will be related in the next chapter. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


COLONEL MACLEANE’S ACTION IN ENGLAND ON BEHALF OF HASTINGS, 
AND ITS RESULT—-ACTION OF HASTINGS BEFORE THE RESULT 
BECOMES KNOWN-—CLAVERING CLAIMS THE POST WHICH HE 
DECLARES TO HAVE BEEN VACATED BY HASTINGS—THE RIVAL 
COUNCILS—-THE TRIUMPH OF HASTINGS, AND ITS CON- 
SEQUENCES—HASTINGS MARRIES THE BARONESS IMHOFF— 
DEATH OF GENERAL CLAVERING—-THE ARRIVAL OF MR. 
WHELER. 


In a previous chapter I have given the text of the letter 
which, at the crisis of his controversy with the triumvirate, 
Hastings had despatched, in duplicate, to his friends Messrs. 
Graham and Macleane. In this letter, dated March 27, 1775, 
he had informed his friends that should the Court of Directors 
condemn his action with respect to the Rohila War, and 
should mark an evident disinclination towards himself, he 
should consider himself at liberty to quit Calcutta and return 
to England before his enemies should gain a complete 
triumph over him.* He concluded the letter by leaving it to 
the discretion of his two friends, singly or jointly, to make 
such use of the letter as they might think proper. 

Colonel Macleane had not been a blind observer of the 
intrigues carried on alike in Parliament and at the India 
Office to the detriment of Hastings. He had recognized that 
there had been gradually forming against him a combination 
which the much-abused proconsul would find it all but 
impossible to overthrow. At the head of that combination 
stood Lord North, the Prime Minister of England, with 
whom Hastings had from the time of the passing of the 
Regulating Act corresponded in the most confidential terms, 

* Chap. xvi. p. 216. 
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opening to him his heart on the subject of all his difficulties 
and the keen opposition he encountered, and appealing to 
him for support. The manner in which Lord North had 
replied to the despatches and letters of Hastings had been 
such as still to leave on the mind of the Governor-General 
that the Prime Minister was his friend. Nothing, in fact, could 
be less true. Throughout the entire period the Prime Minister 
had been persistently urging on the Court of Directors to 
recall Mr. Hastings, and to nominate in his place General 
Clavering. There was in Parliament a powerful party 
against Hastings, composed in a great measure of the 
followers of Lord North, incited by the friends of Clavering 
and Francis, each of whom wished to succeed him as 
Governor-General. In the India House the parties were 
almost equally divided; but amongst the proprietors of 
East India Stock a more generous feeling towards Hastings 
prevailed. Although, at that period, the public had to 
depend for their information on scraps from the gossip of 
old Indians, and the revelations made at the meetings of the 
Court of Proprietors, yet sufficient information had leaked 
out to leave the general impression that Hastings had been 
thwarted and persecuted, and that he was the victim of 
a cabal of interested colleagues. His friends, prominent 
amongst whom was Colonel Macleane, used meanwhile every 
effort to enlighten the mind of the inquiring public, and 
to prevent the degradation of Hastings in the manner 
contemplated by his enemies. 

The despatch of the Court of Directors to India on the 
subject of the Rohila War and the treaty of Ban4ras, though 
it had reflected in guarded terms on the action of Hastings 
with respect to those incidents, had reached Calcutta in the 
height of the Nandkumér controversy. That controversy 
affected the honour, the reputation, the very life of Hastings. 
Had he retired then, he would have left himself open to the 
attacks of enemies who had no scruple, and who would have 
shown no mercy. The guarded comments in the despatch 
were, moreover, so pointless and so vague, that they would 
not have justified an act of resignation. The manly nature 
of Hastings declined therefore to act as his enemies desired 
he should act. He resolved to hold on, and, like the gallant 
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crew of the Revenge, to fight on so long as there should be 
a solid plank beneath his feet. The thoughts which had 
dictated the letter of March 27, 1775, were not the thoughts 
which inspired him in October, 1776. In the interval two of 
his bitterest enemies had disappeared. Whilst the death by 
the gallows of Nandkumér had strengthened his position 
amongst a population which recognized in the fate of the 
man who had foully slandered him a direct interposition of 
Providence, the debt paid to nature by Monson had made him 
preponderant in the Council. It had made him Governor- 
General in fact as well as in name. Had he been a coward 
instead of, as he was, a man possessing the coolest and the 
calmest courage, he would have been mad, he would have 
been in the highest degree culpable, if, conscious as he was 
of his own fitness for the post and of the utter unfitness of 
his colleagues, he had, after the 26th of September, 1776, 
for a moment thought of resigning. 

Thus as to his own action. But it was in London that 
the battle affecting his remaining in office took place. There, 
the gathering of the hostile clans was threatening. It seemed 
indeed overwhelming, for they counted amongst them the 
First Lord of the Treasury and about one-half of the Directors 
of the East India Company. To make head against this 
formidable combination were a few men who had had actual 
knowledge of India; some honest men who had followed with 
difficulty the course of his administration; and personal 
friends, prominent amongst whom, as I have already stated, 
was Colonel Macleane. This gentleman had been invested, 
as he believed, with a power to act for Hastings under cir- 
cumstances which differed materially, though at the moment 
he knew it not, from those under which the power had been 
given. I must beg the reader to bear these circumstances 
in his mind when the time shall arrive to narrate the im- 
mediate consequences of the action of Macleane under that 
power. 

Meanwhile I must carry him back to the morrow of the 
death of Monson. That event restored to Hastings ‘‘ the con- 
stitutional authority of his station.” Reduced to four, one 
of whom, Barwell, was a supporter of Hastings, the Council 
gave no longer a majority to Francis and Clavering. The 
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casting vote lay with Hastings, and, conscious as he was of 
the enormous mischief which had resulted from the former 
alliance, Hastings was resolved, whilst acting temperately, 
to remedy at once those evils which cried the most loudly 
for redress. Prominent amongst these was the condition 
of Oudh. 

The state of anarchy to which Oudh had been reduced 
immediately after the death of the gallant prince who had 
been the ally of Hastings during the Rohila War, had been 
the direct consequence of the administration of the triumvi- 
rate. Howthey had renounced the treaties made with the late 
ruler; how they had displaced the cautious and well-instructed 
Middleton, and appointed in his stead the lax-minded Bristow; 
how, acting with him, they had connived at the plunder of 
the young Nawwab by the principal Begam ; how their action 
had reduced that prince to a state of impotence so great as 
to encourage mutiny and rebellion—at that very moment 
raging in the province—I have told at sufficient length in 
preceding pages. It is only necessary to add here that the 
conduct of Bristow, as British Resident, had continued to 
cause scandal. He had lost the influence, to preserve which 
in the councils of Lakhnao should have been the first duty 
of a British Agent, and his recall had become absolutely 
necessary. Hastings resolved to hasten that necessary 
measure if he could only be sure of the support of Barwell, 
who, recently, had been showing some signs of temporizing. 
“This temporizing conduct,” wrote Hastings to a friend, 
‘*he calls moderation, and makes a merit of it.” 

Barwell promised his support, yet for a few days Hastings 
did not make the move. The reason he explained in a letter 
to his old friend Elliot, then in England, dated the 28rd of 
November. ‘ Francis,” he wrote, ‘‘dreads it worse than 
death.” However, he was not to be put off by the arguments 
of his bitterest enemy, and on the 22nd of December of the 
same year Middleton, by his orders, quitied Calcutta to re- 
lieve Bristow at Lakhnao. 

A very cautious policy was at this period forced on 
Hastings, for he was not at all certain of his own position. 
Should the Court of Directors appoint a friend of the late 
triumvirate to succeed Monson his difficulties would only be 
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increased, for it would be a plain signification that the Crown 
and the India Office alike endorsed the destructive policy 
which, for two years, had been unintermittingly pursued. 
Forgetting the full powers he had given to Macleane, or, if 
remembering them, never dreaming that they would be applied 
to the actual situation, he simply realized that any month 
might bring an intimation which might, by giving Monson 
& successor, place him once again in the minority. In the 
Council-chamber his casting vote alone gave him a majority. 
From the date of the meetings of the Council after the death 
of Monson, General Clavering had laid it down, as a principle 
of action, to protest against everything that Hastings did, 
even in the ordinary course of business. This conduct, 
supported by Francis, removed, to a considerable extent, the 
objections which Hastings had felt at the outset, to act solely 
on his own judgment, supported by Barwell. Yet even then 
he would proceed cautiously; would act only in cases, which, 
like that of Bristow, required, for the credit of the British 
name, immediate action. In other matters, that is, in 
matters which could be deferred, he would only make pre- 
parations which would not bind the Government to any 
definite action. 

Some things of a pressing nature he carried out despite 
the opposition of Clavering and the protests of Francis. He 
removed from the agency of Banaras the younger Fowke, a 
man whom he had many reasons to distrust, and nominated 
in his place Thomas Graham, an officer of good judgment 
and integrity. He appointed a commission under the general 
superintendence of Messrs. Anderson and Bogle, to examine 
and report upon the condition of the rent-payers with the 
view to the early expiry of the actual settlement, and to the 
necessity to settle the terms upon which a new one should 
be arranged. From the provincial councils, which exer- 
cised no little authority in revenue matters, he removed two 
or three men, appointed by Clavering, whose action had 
clogged the wheels of progress. It may here be stated 
that the commission produced splendid results. It was not 
the less, however, denounced as a job. Even the Court of 
Directors, some six months later, condemned Hastings for 
his action in nominating it. The reason they gave affords 
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another proof of the truth of the aphorism of the great 
Swedish Chancellor when he commented on the little 
wisdom with which the world is governed. The Directors 
based their condemnation mainly on the fact that, in 1772, 
Hastings had reported ‘‘ that inquiry had been pushed to 
the utmost ;” as though in the five years that had subvened 
since the earlier date, when the country was but just awaken- 
ing from the effect of the most terrible famine that had ever 
visited it, the improvement in the circumstances of its people 
had not entirely changed the basis upon which taxation should 
be fixed. In the interval the prosperity of Bengal had ad- 
vanced by leaps and bounds. The knowledge of the nature, 
of the extent, and of the direction of those leaps and bounds, 
was a knowledge indispensable to a Government on the eve 
of imposing a new settlement which should correspond to 
the paying powers of the classes who lived by the soil. 

In the matter of foreign affairs the outlook at this period 
was not very promising. In Oudh, rebellion still held sway. 
To devise the best method of restoring order, and placing the 
Nawwab in the position held by his father, was one of the 
matters upon which Middleton would have to devise. From 
Puna the news was not encouraging. It was clear that under 
the nominal administration of the minor Peshwé there were 
fomenting intrigues which, at any moment, might cause a 
breach of the treaty but recently signed. At the fortress of 
Chanar a British force was waiting under Major Hannay to 
stem the advance of an officer under the nominal control of 
Shah Alam, Najaf Khan, who, after having plundered the 
Jats, and taken Dig by storm, had occupied in succession 
Agra, Mathurd, Bindraban, Aligarh, Jalesér, and Kama.* 
It had become known, moreover, that the infamous Samru, 
the slaughterer of the English prisoners taken at Patnd in 
1764, had entered the Oudh territories, and his removal had 
been one of the duties entrusted to the British major. Nor 
did matters look pleasanter in the Southern Presidency. 
There were already rumours of a new expedition from France 
to surpass in number and efficiency the expeditions which 
had preceded it; whilst, from his eyrie in Maisur, Haidar 
Ali was preparing to pounce down, with the swoop of a bird 

* Elliot, vol. viii. p. 223. 
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of prey, upon a Madras which almost seemed to invite him. 
Danger was in the air on every side. Hastings scented 
it, and prepared to meet it with the cool courage which was 
@ main characteristic of him. He was forewarned, and he 
resolved he would be forearmed. 

His plan, as stated by himself in a letter to Mr. Alexander 
Elliott, dated the 12th of January, 1777, was— 


“to extend the influence of the British nation to every part of India, not too 
remote from their possessions, without enlarging the circle of their defence or 
involving them in hazardous and indefinite engagements, and to accept of the 
allegiance of such of our neighbours as shall sue to be enlisted among the 
friends and allies of the King of Great Britain.” 


Illustrating his meaning, and clinging to the hope to which 
Lord Clive also had clung, that within a few years the Com- 
pany would become simply the agent to carry out the orders 
of the Crown, Hastings proceeded to cite the name of his old 
associate in the Rohila War, the Nawwab-Wazir of Oudh :— 


“The late Nawwdb, Shujéu’d daulah,” he wrote, “who wanted neither 
pride nor understanding, would have thought it an honour to be called Wazir 
of the King of England, and offered at one time to coin sikkas [rupees] in his 
Majesty’s name. The credit of such a connection with the sovereign of a 
power which has for a long time past made so considerable a figure in Hin- 
dustan would of itself be a great advantage.” 


On such a footing he would replace the relations of the 
British with Oudh; on such, with the Maradthas of Barar; on 
such, with the Powers who should be inclined to recognize the 
advantages accruing from the connection to themselves. He 
wanted only the sanction of the Crown and of the Court of 
Directors, and of obtaining that he was not at all sanguine. 
‘** It is impossible,”’ he wrote to the same friend, ‘‘ for me to 
foresee what may be the dispositions in England when this 
letter shall arrive.” 

In justice to the clear foresight and comprehensive views 
of this great proconsul, thus prescient to propound, when the 
English were a small and struggling power, the principles 
which have long since taken root in India, I cannot pass over 
the detail of his completed plan as he explained it to the 
same correspondent in a letter dated the 10th of February :— 


“Let the case be put, that the French, joined with a numerous Indian 
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army, and strengthened by other alliances, were to enter Bengal. Such 
a case is not unlikely, for it is scarce to be conceived that they will make 
the attempt without such a support. Will three brigades be sufficient to 
encounter such an armament, to repel other invaders, and to maintain the 
dominions of our ally, the Nawwdb of Oudh? I believe that with good 
conduct, and that fortune which has hitherto supported us in all our greatest 
emergencies, we may. Yet it will be impolitic to trust our whole stake to 
an equal hazard, if a more ample security can be obtained. To effect this 
purpose on the principles already laid down, the following plan is sug- 
ested :— 

. ‘<(1.) Let one complete brigade (including the garrison of Chandar) be 
appropriated to the defence of the province of Oudh. Let the British 
officers be recalled from the Nawwdb’s service wherever it can be done with 
safety. 

i (2.) While Najaf Khdn lives, let his pension be confirmed to him, on 
the condition of his furnishing this Government with a body of five thousand 
horse whenever demanded. 

‘‘ (3.) Let a treaty of defensive alliance be formed with the R4jé of Bardr. 
Let such a number of our battalions of sipéhfs, but without any European 
infantry or artillery, as shall be necessary for his protection, be stationed with 
him, and annually relieved. Let him pay a fixed monthly subsidy for these 
of [blank] rupees for each battalion. 

“(4.) Let the alliance with the Nawwab of Arkdat be confirmed by treaty, 
and on the conditions recommended in my letter to Lord North of the 1st of 
September, and let the Nawwdb be put in full possession of the zamindéri 
of Tanjur. Let him pay a monthly subsidy for the British troops and 
sipdhfs on that establishment. 

‘“‘(5.) The political connexions of the Presidency of Bombay cannot be 
prescribed under the present uncertain state of their affairs. The treaty 
lately ratified with the Puné Government is not formed for long duration, 
and the breach of it, whenever it happens, will either produce a state of 
lasting hostility, or lead the Government of Bombay to new and surer 
engagements. 

‘*(6,) Let every treaty be executed in the name of the King of Great 
Britain, expressing the reciprocal conditions of protection and fidelity, and 
with his express sanction. 

““(7.) Let it be lawful for the Governor-General and Council of Bengal, 
and for the Presidents and Councils of Fort St. George and Bombay, with the 
consent of the Governor-General and Council of Bengal, to enter into tempo- 
rary agreements with any other princes or states for a term of two or three 
years only, and renewable after the expiration of that term. 

‘‘(8.) If among these any should desire to be bound by perpetual ties 
with the King of Great Britain, and their situation and consequence shall be 
such as will admit of it, such may be received into his alliance and protection, 
on terms similar to those of the treaties already prescribed, varying only as 
their wants and means may proportionably require it. 

“(9.) Let three complete brigades on the present establishment be kept 
up for the defence of the province of Bengal, and the dependencies of the 
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province of Oudh, as above described, two of which shall always remain in 
the former, and relieve that stationed in the latter every two years. 

“(10.) Let an additional number of battalions be added to the brigades for 
the purposes of furnishing the aids required in other stations beyond our own 
provinces.” 


That there was one incorrect forecast, that referring to 
Muhammad Ali and Tanjur, may be admitted. But, speaking 
broadly, the paper gives the clear opinion of the Governor- 
General of the period (1777) as to the relations existing 
between the British garrison and the other princes of India; 
his confidence in the strength of the British position; of the 
sufficiency of the British resources. The States he would 
have to deal with comprehended the Maratha confederation, 
fast rising to that preponderance which it attained a few years 
later; Haidar Ali of Maisur, then at the very zenith of his 
power; the Nizém, not yet controlled by the genius of 
Marquess Wellesley; whilst the British were but a handful. 
But with the prospect of an alliance amongst some of these 
against him, with the certain knowledge that the French 
were preparing an expedition which, they fondly hoped, 
would revive the dreams of Dupleix, and which was to be 
led by the most illustrious of the associates of that far-sighted 
statesman, the Marquis of Bussy, Hastings remained calm 
and resolute. Never had his brain been more clear, his 
courage more resolute. He looked in the face all the possi- 
bilities, then asked himself if the resources at his disposal 
were sufficient to meet them, and, after a searching examina- 
tion, decided that, in his hands, they were so. It is impossible 
to detect the slightest flaw in the reasoning of that stately 
mind. True to the policy of Clive, he would retain the 
alliance of the buffer-province of Oudh, and he would make 
terms with the Marathas of Central India, whose territories 
lay immediately to the north of those of the Nizim. There 
is not a weak point in his defensive armour. Whatever the 
enemy may do, he will be ready to meet them, and this 
without incurring any fresh military expense, without calling 
for a single recruit from England. 

And yet, at the very moment he was making these 
masterly preparations, there was speeding from England 
written orders accepting the resignation of his office, and 
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appointing his successor. To the causes which led to this 
remarkable concatenation of circumstances I must now refer. 

In the early portion of this chapter I have told how 
Hastings had, in the very height of his warfare with the 
triumvirate, given power to his friends, Macleane and 
Graham, jointly or singly, to tender, under certain circum- 
stances previously stated, but which did not exist in 1777, 
his resignation of the office of Governor-General. Shortly 
after Colonel Macleane’s arrival in England, in the winter 
of 1775, he discovered that whilst Lord North’s private 
secretary, Mr. Robinson, was writing encouraging letters to 
Hastings, urging him to hold his ground, Lord North was 
prompting his friends in the India Office, and especially 
those who were members of the Court of Directors, to oppose 
the Governor-General, with the ultimate view of replacing 
him. He ascertained further that Lord North had, on the 
15th of December, made a great effort to obtain from the 
Directors an address to the Crown, praying for the removal 
of Messrs. Hastings and Barwell from their respective posts, 
with the object of placing General Clavering in the forefront 
of the Calcutta Council; that the question had been debated 
at the India Office, and had been rejected by a small majority, 
despite the most immoral efforts * made by the enemies of 
Hastings to secure the vote. But though at the moment 
discouraged, the enemies of Hastings were not beaten, and 
in May, 1776, they made a more determined effort. They 
convened a meeting of the Court very suddenly, and after 
a debate they carried a motion adverse to Hastings by a 
majority of one. Macleane then hastily called together 
his friends, and after some conversation, they resolved to 
appeal to the General Court of Proprietors. That Court met 
on the 18th of May, and by a sufficient majority of one 
hundred and six, reversed the decision of the Court of 
Directors. 

But Macleane, though he hoped for everything, did not 


* Macleane writes, dated 25th of June: “James was gained over by the 
promise of being depnty. He was aleo promoted to everything he conld wish 
in the Trinity House. Six contracts were given to as many directors. Two, 
as I have already mentioned, were promised seats in the Supreme Council. 
Many principal proprietors wero tampered with, and the most injurious 
calumnies industriously propagated against Hastings.” 
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feel secure. ‘I live,” he wrote, “in constant dread of the 
operation of loaves and fishes.” He had witnessed the deser- 
tion of so many friends; he had seen how the Chairman of 
the Court of Directors, whilst ‘speaking for an hour in the 
ablest manner on behalf of Hastings, had voted against him.” 
At a second discussion at the India Office the enemies of 
Hastings separated his case from that of Barwell, and the 
jatter was balloted for first. The numbers were equal, but a 
casting vote decided in Barwell’s favour. The vote regarding 
Hastings was deferred, but when it came on he had a majority 
of two. 

Very soon after this narrow escape from defeat Macleane 
became aware that the energies of the adversaries of Hastings 
were still being secretly exerted to procure his overthrow. 
Acting with Mr. Elliott on behalf of his friend, he entered 
then into negotiations with the principal agent of the Prime 
Minister—Mr. Eden, the under-secretary for the northern 
department—and with Mr. Woodhouse, one of the directors 
opposed to Hastings. The real object aimed at by these 
gentlemen seemed to Macleane to be that Mr. Hastings 
should voluntarily retire, and that the Crown should take 
occasion to bestow upon him a mark of its confidence in the 
shape of a title. At subsequent conferences, however, the 
friends of the Prime Minister demurred to the consideration 
for Mr. Hastings, but consented that all his friends should 
be provided for. An agreement to this effect was ultimately 
drawn up, to the effect that whilst nothing was to be 
stipulated for Mr. Hastings, every reasonable provision was 
to be made for his friends. This agreement was discussed 
at Haldon House, Devonshire, the seat of the Palk family, 
whither Macleane had proceeded just a fortnight before the 
date fixed for the quarterly meeting of the General Court of 
Proprietors, viz. the 25th of September. 

But, before that Court had met, Mr. Eden had the oppor- 
tunity to see Lord North, and had acquainted him with the 
terms of the convention of Haldon House. He reported to 
the other negotiators that he had found the oracle dumb— 
‘that Lord North, who was in the throes of the war with the 
American colonists, was expecting news from America, and 
he wished to defer his decision until that decision should 
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have arrived. This avoidance of action on the part of Lord 
North was unfavourably interpreted by Macleane and his 
friends; and at the meeting of the Court of Directors one 
week before the date fixed for the convocation of the General 
Court, their worst fears were confirmed. However, after 
much talking, the Haldon House agreement was accepted 
by Mr. Robinson, Lord North’s private secretary, and, in 
consequence, the quarterly meeting of the proprietors was 
adjourned. Macleane then negotiated direct with the Chair- 
man and other influential directors, and ultimately promised 
to write to the Court, on behalf of Mr. Hastings, a letter, in 
which he should state that Mr. Hastings, recognizing the 
necessity for unanimity in the Council of Calcutta, had 
directed him to signify to the Court his desire to resign 
his office of Governor-General of Bengal, ‘“‘and to request 
your nomination of a successor to the vacancy which would 
be thereby occasioned in the Supreme Council.” Surely, in 
thus acting, he not only strained, but greatly exceeded, the 
powers with which Mr. Hastings had entrusted him. 

On the 8th of October Lord North received favourable 
news from America, and the day following Macleane’s letter, 
to the effect just mentioned, was sentin. Three days later, 
the 11th, Macleane attended a Court specially summoned to 
consider it. He was at once interrogated as to the instruc- 
tions and the nature of the powers he held from Hastings. 
He offered to show these to three members whom the Court 
might then and there appoint to examine them. To these 
he showed the letter of the 27th of March, 1775, another 
letter to a similar purport, written a few days later, and 
explained why he had allowed so long a period to elapse 
before using them. The three directors evidently did not 
consider the letters shown them—written, the reader will 
remember, under very different cireumstances—a sufficient 
authorization, for they at once asked Macleane whether he 
did not possess an instrument beginning with the formula, 
‘“*Y, Warren Hastings, authorize you,” etc. Macleane was 
compelled to say he had not such an instrument, but that 
he had been instructed by Mr. Hastings to signify his desire 
to be relieved. The Court adjourned, but on the 16th of 
October they reassembled, and signed, to the number of 
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twenty-two, a letter to the Secretary of State, signifying that 
Mr. Hastings had resigned his office, and requesting the 
Crown to appoint Mr. Wheler to fill the vacancy. The meet- 
ing then terminated; but the conversation which Macleane 
held immediately afterwards with some of the members of 
the Court convinced him, too late, that he had been over- 
reached, and when taxed by some of these with having 
exceeded his powers, he replied, ‘‘Then Mr. Hastings will 
disavow me; his resignation is in his own hands.” 

In the last clause of a letter despatched a few days later 
to Hastings, in which he gave a detailed account of a conduct 
which, certainly well-meant, was nevertheless quite un- 
authorized, and as such detrimental to the interest of the 
client he represented, Macleane thus apologized for his 
action :— 


“T can now see the ground on which you stand in this country clearer 
than during the contest. The public have the highest sense of your services 
and respect for your character. This was evident from the first; but it was 
not so evident that you stood on very near the same ground in the closet and 
cabinet also. The lengths to which Clavering has gone were neither expected 
nor approved ; but he had obtained such promises of support, and from such 
quarters, before he left England, that they held themselves bound to carry 
him through, though his measures were displeasing to them. His whole 
conduct in the Maratha affair has given great discontent. The particular 
friends of General Clavering, who are all leaders in the House of Commons, 
are prejudiced against you, and stand in a different predicament. The 
General’s misrepresentations both of your character and actions to these 
men have been so gross and acrimonious that there is no length to which 
they were not ready to go; and even now they disapprove loudly of my com- 
promise, and say the General will come home. Mr. Robinson foresaw this 
while we were negotiating, for when I mentioned to him the difficulty I should 
have to content such friends as were not in the communication of what was 
doing, he replied, ‘Don’t imagine that it is smooth water with us either, for 
we have two parties to manage our side—the particular friends of General 
Clavering, who will not be satisfied with any compromise, and the country 
gentlemen, who insist upon this as the properest time to decide the question 
of territorial right.’ ” 


The well-meaning but maladroit negotiator was indeed 
destined to be very quickly undeceived as to the spirit in 
which the terms of his compromise were read by- the enemies 
of Hastings. The next Gazette, whilst containing the nomina- 
tion of Mr. Wheler to the Council, recorded also the conferring 
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upon General Clavering of the honour of the Bath. Colonel 
Macleane resented this public announcement of the triumph 
of Clavering over Hastings by denouncing it as a breach of 
the honourable understanding he had entered into with the 
opposite party, and by advising Hastings to delay his 
resignation until he should receive from England authentic 
accounts of some equivalent honour having been bestowed 
upon himself. 

The scene now shifts to Calcutta. On the 18th of June 
Hastings received the letter from Macleane, from which I 
have so freely quoted, and with it despatches from the Court 
of Directors announcing the results of the extraordinary 
intrigue of which it was intended he should be the victim. 
Let the reader imagine the position. This man, long over- 
borne in Council by unscrupulous adversaries, had, but eight 
months before, been placed, by the death of Monson, in the 
ruling position for which he was so thoroughly qualified ; he 
had begun to rectify some of the extraordinary blunders 
perpetrated by his colleagues, to prepare for the stormy 
times which he saw looming in a very near future, when 
suddenly a bolt from the blue of the India Office informed 
him, in so many words, that his power had departed from 
him ; that his own hand, guided by a weak but well-inten- 
tioned friend, had laid him low. It was indeed a situation 
to try him to the core, to test the justice of the application 
to him of the Horatian motto— 


‘¢ quam memento rebus in arduis 
Servare mentem.” 


I have now to relate how Hastings met this unforeseen 
blow; how he stood upon his sense of right; how, recognizing 
that his departure would mean loss of character dearer to 
him than life; would convey to incompetent hands the 
charge of empire; would ruin, in the minds of the people of 
India, the reputation of the fatherland; he resolved, per- 
suaded of his legal rights, to stand firm, to disavow Macleane’s 
negotiation, to retain the reins of office, to defy the malignity 
of the two surviving members of the once all-powerful tri- 
umvirate. Of all the qualities which had once characterized 
Clavering, malignity was almost the only one which had 
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survived. The climate had made great inroads upon his 
health. He was covered with boils, and it was clear that 
& prompt return to his native land could alone save his life. 
But he held on; and Hastings knew that, under the circum- 
stances communicated by the Court, of his own displace- 
ment, he would hold on to the last. But unless the law, to 
which he would appeal, should decide that he was wrong, 
Hastings would meet his obstinacy with an unyielding 
determination. 

The despatches containing the report of the events at 
the India Office—the information given by Macleane to the 
Court of Directors that he had been authorized, empowered, 
and directed by Hastings to intimate his desire to resign; the 
unanimous acceptance by the Court of that resignation, and 
the appointment of Mr. Wheler to fill the vacant place in 
Council—were received in Calcutta on the 18th of June, and 
read at a meeting of the Council on the 19th. It would seem 
that no debate followed this reading. ‘The Council,” writes 
Hastings, ‘‘ broke up after reading the despatches.” But the 
rival parties had not the less decided on their line of action. 
Whilst Hastings determined to pay no attention to the act 
of the Court, because founded on an error of fact—he not 
having resigned, nor, in the actual circumstances, authorized 
any person to submit a resignation on his behalf—Clavering 
and Francis seemed to regard the resignation of Hastings 
as a fact actually accomplished from the moment the 
despatches of the Court had been read in Council. The 
result of this difference of opinion was very quickly mani- 
fested. The day following—the 20th of June—happened to 
be the day regularly appropriated to the Board of Revenue. 
Hastings was summoned to it as usual. But about ten 
o’clock the same morning Clavering issued a summons, in 
his own name as Governor-General, to the members of 
Council to attend an extraordinary General Council, to be 
held that day to receive from Hastings the charge of the 
Government, the keys of the Fort and of the Treasury, etc. 
He wrote at the same time to Hastings to inform him of his 
intentions, and requiring absolutely that his resignation 
should take place that very day. 

For Hastings the opportunity had arrived, the occasion to 
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prove before all Calcutta the stuff that was in him. He had 
not only the remains of the old triumvirate against him, but 
those remains acting under the authority of their common 
masters, and about to be reinforced by a fresh recruit from 
Fingland. It was a moment when to hesitate was to be lost. 
But into that imperial mind the idea of hesitation never once 
entered. Ignoring the summons of Clavering he proceeded to 
the offices of the Board of Revenue. He found there Barwell. 
The two men had but just taken their seats when they were 
informed that Clavering and Francis had met at the General 
Council table; that Clavering had then proceeded to take the 
oaths as Governor-General, and had taken his seat as 
President of the Board. Hastings immediately summoned 
the judges of the Supreme Court to attend the Revenue 
Board to consider the constitutional question which had 
arisen. The judges came. The question which Hastings 
desired to submit for their decision was whether, after cons 
sidering the despatches from England, they should declare 
that Hastings had committed any act whence his resignation 
could be deduced. Should they reply in the affirmative, he 
was ready, then and there, to vacate the chair. He could not, 
however, put that question because Clavering had taken 
possession of the despatches, and he refused, when requested 
by letter, and subsequently, when personally solicited by 
Barwell, to deliver them. He told Barwell that he might 
take his seat at his Council and hear them read, but that, 
speaking as Governor-General, he would not permit him to 
handle them. 

Matters had arrived at a crisis, for whilst Hastings still 
held all the authority derivable from actual possession, the 
two recalcitrant councillors, possessing only the shadow of 
power, refused to supply the papers which would enable 
the question to be sifted. But they soon had to recognize 
that their position was not tenable. Hastings had secured 
Fort William and the troops, and had written to the Com- 
mandant to obey no order emanating from any other source. 
In the pride of their new authority Francis and Clavering had 
begun to transact the business before the Council, to pass 
resolutions, and to issue orders. But, informed that Hastings 
had taken the precautions I have mentioned, they recognized 
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that these transactions, resolutions, and orders were but an 
empty farce, and that, so long as Hastings should assert his 
position, they would be in the position of rebels against 
authority. Then it was that they too resolved to invoke the 
decision of the one other independent authority which had 
been established by the Regulating Act of 1773, viz. that of 
the Supreme Court. They invoked that decision in their own 
way. Still refusing to send the European despatches to the 
Revenue Board that the judges there assembled for the 
purpose might read them, they wrote a joint letter to the 
Supreme Court, in which, stating that the position they had 
taken up was indubitately established on the authority of the 
general letter from London, copies of which they enclosed, 
they asked thereon the opinion of the judges, without, how- 
ever, agreeing to accept that opinion as a decision, but 
declaring simply that they would suspend the execution of 
their orders as a Council until they should have received the 
opinion they demanded. They further requested that the 
judges would deliberate by themselves, and not in conjunction 
with Mr. Hastings and their other colleague. 

This action, so far as it went, seemed to prepare the 
return of the two recalcitrants to the path of legality. For, 
although they had not engaged to accept the decision of the 
judges, they could hardly act against it should it prove 
unanimously hostile to their pretensions. The judges met 
the same evening, read and considered the copies of the 
despatches, and came unanimously and decisively to the 
opinion that the assumption of the chair, that 1s, of the 
office of Governor-General, by General Clavering, was illegal. 
They expressed this opinion in the strongest terms, in 
separate letters to Clavering and Francis. Then the crisis 
subsided almost as quickly as it had arisen. The two men 
realized that it would be vain for them to struggle against 
Hastings for the administrative authority, when Hastings 
was supported by the highest legal authority in the land—an 
authority to which they had appealed: They therefore wrote 
to acquiesce in the judgment of the Supreme Court. 

There was, after this, an interval required apparently to 
wipe out from the wounded spirit of one of the defeated con- 
spirators the sting of defeat. The meeting of the Council, 
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summoned for the 20th, had been adjourned to the 23rd. 
Francis, though twice invited, failed to attend it. The 
members present proceeded, notwithstanding his absence, to 
the business before them. The principal matter to be con- 
sidered upon the minutes, was the conduct of General 
Clavering in taking the oaths as Governor-General, and 
proceeding to other acts and declarations as such. These 
proceedings, the Council decided, had caused the vacating by 
General Clavering of his seat as senior councillor, and of his 
position as Commander-in-Chief. Upon this Clavering and 
Francis again appealed to the Supreme Court, and that Court 
decided unanimously that the Council did not possess the 
power to declare General Clavering’s seat vacant, and advised 
a compromise. The Council responded by withdrawing their 
resolution of the previous day, and finally resolved to leave 
matters in the position in which they had been before the 
arrival of the despatches which had caused the disturbance. 

It only remains to add that Hastings, left to himself, 
would never have resigned his office on the conditions nego- 
tiated by Macleane. The crisis which was passing when he 
wrote the letter on which Macleane had acted had become 
ancient history. All the letters which he had subsequently 
written to his friends and to the Court of Directors had 
breathed the determination to hold on to the last. He could 
not understand how Macleane and his friends could have acted 
as he did act. Why, when they had committed him to a 
public contest, and had secured a majority for him in the 
Proprietary Court, they should suddenly make him quit the 
field, was to him incomprehensible. To us, in the present 
day, such a resignation could not be regarded other than a 
gratuitous act of abandonment of a field of battle in which all 
the strong positions were occupied by Hastings. The best 
that can be said regarding Macleane’s action is that it was 
well-meant—a judgment which has sufficed, and will certainly 
suffice in the future, to cover acts of the most egregious folly. 

To Lord North, Hastings wrote a letter full of manly 
dignity. After giving an epitome of the occurrences which 
had taken place on the receipt of the despatches, he thus 
referred to the conduct of Macleane, and to the motives by 
which his own action had been guided :— 
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“My Lord, I was not pleased with the engagement made for me by Mr. 
Macleane; I will candidly own it. But I held myself bound by it, and was 
resolved to ratify it, This was my resolution; but General Clavering him- 
self has defeated it, by the attempt to wrest from me by violence what he 
could only claim as a voluntary surrender; by persisting in asserting his pre- 
tensions to all the rights and functions of my office from a time already 
passed, and independent of my option; and by his incapacity to possess the 
government, after having by his own acts and declarations vacated the place 
from which alone he could legally ascend to it. Thus circumstanced, I think 
myself not only absolved from this obligation which has been imposed upon 
me, but bound by every tie of duty to retain my ground until I can honour- 
ably quit it; still hoping that the next advices, which are expected by the 
Princess Royal, may furnish me with that opportunity.” 


With respect to his departing from the engagement made 
on his behalf by Macleane, Hastings thus expressed himself 
in a letter dated the 26th of June to Laurence Sulivan :— 


“Though I shudder at the consequences of departing from the letter of 
Colonel Macleane’s engagements, and dread equally with death the thoughts 
of entering into a new scene of indefinite contention, yet I scarce see an option 
left me to avoid it. One condition of that engagement was that the time of 
my resignation was to be left to my own choice; but that condition has been 
broken by the attempt made by General Clavering to wrest the government 
from me by force, and by persisting to assert his claim to the government in 
despite of it. My resignation, therefore, can neither be accepted by him as 
such, nor can I ratify it but under every appearance of a timid submission to 
violence. . . . I cannot resign the government in favour of the General, because 
he has disqualified himself from accepting it; and by yielding to him, whether 
by a direct surrender or merely by leaving it vacant, I should either deprive 
Mr. Barwell of the right of succession, and be the abettor of an usurpation, or 
sow the seeds of a civil war, if Mr. Barwell should be inclined to assert his 
own position in opposition to it. On these grounds I consider myself not only 
absolved from the obligation to resign my place, but as bound by every tie o 
duty and honour to retain it.” 


From that moment Hastings was supreme in Council. 
The death of General Clavering about two months later 
(August 80, 1777) prevented the difficulty to which the 
arrival of Mr. Wheler would have given rise. From the 
indications I have given of the health of the general during 
the year that had passed, the reader will have been prepared 
for an event which, humanly speaking, solved a very grave 
crisis. For the public weal, for the interests of the English 
in India, the death of Clavering was an unmixed advantage. 
It enabled Hastings to grasp with a firm and resolute hand 
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the reins of administration; to deal in a statesmanlike 
manner with the dangers which on all sides, in the Maratha 
country, and in the southern presidency especially, were 
threatening the British territories in India. 

It may be convenient if I record in this place the result in 
England of the daring action of Mr. Hastings. When the 
information reached London that Mr. Hastings had not 
obeyed the order which had been the fruit of so many 
intrigues; that he had even gone so far as to attempt to 
deprive Clavering of his seat in Council, the outcry amongst 
the conspirators was loud and furious. In the first exhala- 
tion of this outcry there was no punishment too condign for 
the daring proconsul and his associates. The King wrote to 
his Prime Minister that the dignity of Parliament required 
the removal not only of Hastings and Barwell, but of the 
judges who had abetted them. But Lord North had at the 
moment too much on his hands to court a quarrel which 
could not fail greatly to augment the difficulties of his 
position. The reader may remember how, in the earlier 
phases of the intrigue, Lord North had hesitated at a decisive 
crisis to declare his sentiments, pending the arrival of 
despatches from America. Since that time matters had 
gone badly for the English in the war with the colonists. 
Burgoyne—the Burgoyne unfavourably known as the accuser 
of Clive—had surrendered at Saratoga; France had espoused 
the cause of the colonists; and it was known that the French 
Government had determined to despatch a fleet and army to 
make a powerful diversion in India. Even had Lord North 
desired to act vigorously against Hastings the Court of 
Proprietors would not have permitted him. They had con- 
fidence in the man of their choice. There was not another 
man in England whom the public voice could name as worthy 
to replace him. It is a remarkable historical fact that, at 
that particular period, England was deficient, to an extent 
never realized before or after, in capable men of action. All 
their generals had failed in the American contest, and it was 
only at the very close of the war, waged at that moment 
against France and the colonists combined, that the splendid 
action of Rodney gave evidence that the race had not deterio- 
rated. Who then could replace the Governor-General of India 
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—of an India on the verge of a war; of an India in which 
the English still constituted only the nucleus of a protective 
power ; of an India threatened by the Marathds, by Haidar 
Ali, and the French? There was no one; and Lord North, 
unable to support successfully the instruments he had em- 
ployed, silently gave way, preferring to pay, by his inaction, 
the tribute of admiration which is always rendered to the 
man of genius, who, in difficult circumstances, hews out the 
path to success; who, at a decisive crisis, can exhibit that 
marvellous virtue in a ruler, which a great French democrat 
expressed by the phrase “‘ L’audace, Vaudace, et toujours 
Vaudace.” 

During the same month in which Clavering died, just 
three weeks before that event, Hastings consummated his 
happiness by marrying Mademoiselle Chapuset, formerly 
Madame Imhoff. In a previous chapter I have described how 
they met, how they loved, and how Imhoff had been moved 
to take steps to dissolve the marriage. During the interval 
Madame Imhoff had lived quietly in Calcutta, in a house 
which is still to be recognized,* unassailed by scandal, 
waiting the moment when the dissolution of her marriage 
with Imhoff should be authoritatively pronounced. A con- 
temporary, Dr. Busteed tells us, thus wrote of her— 


“She is about twenty-six years old, has a good person, and has been very 
pretty, is sensible, lively, and wants only to be a greater mistress of the 
English language to prove she has a great share of wit.” 


Francis describes her as ‘“‘an agreeable woman, and has 
been very pretty. I have always been on good terms with 
the lady, and do not despair of being asked to the wedding.”’ 
Whether he was asked or not it is impossible to state, as on 
the question his journal is a blank. But the marriage took 
place a few days after he had penned the passage which I 
have extracted, the news that the Franconian Courts had 
pronounced the dissolution of the first marriage, and the 
vessel bearing the documents to that effect having arrived 
in the interval. Of the marriage it is only necessary to state 
that it was absolutely without a cloud. Mrs. Hastings, who 
was married under her maiden name, retained to the last the 


* See Dr. Busteed’s “ Echoes from Old Calcutta,” pp. 123 and onwards. 
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affection of her husband, the respect and admiration of all 
those with whom she came in contact. About her there is 
but one testimony. To Hastings she was always the wise 
in counsel, the consoler in trouble, the one woman whose 
society, whose sympathy, and whose bright and brilliant 
cheerfulness helped him to bear with equanimity all the 
storms of fortune. 

In December of this memorable year, 1777, arrived the 
new councillor, Mr. Wheler. This gentleman professed to 
have an open mind on all the matters on which Hastings 
and Francis had disagreed, and he declared to Hastings his 
desire to effect an accommodation between the two colleagues. 
Hastings permitted him to make the attempt, but Francis 
would have none of it. From that moment Wheler dropped 
into line as the supporter of Francis. The casting vote still, 
however, gave to Hastings the control of the Council. 


CHAPTER XxX. 
THE SECOND MARATHA WAR—THE WAR IN SOUTHERN INDIA. 


Hastines had always expressed his conviction that the peace 
made by Colonel Upton with the Peshwa’s Government on the 
1st of March, 1776, and called, after the place where it was 
negotiated, the treaty of Purandhar, possessed no element of 
vitality, and that at any moment hostilities might be renewed. 

This opinion was based mainly upon the state of parties 
within the Maratha territories. The actual Peshwé was an 
infant: his mother, Ganga Bai, was regent. Under her 
nominal control were two strong parties at Pund, the one 
headed by Nana Farnavis, a statesman of great ability, who, 
forty days after the birth of the young Peshwa, had received 
the clothes of his investiture and installed him as Peshwa, and 
who now, in alliance for the moment with Sukarém Bapu, 
constituted the conservative element in the government. The 
rival party was led by a cousin of Nand Farnavis, Murhaba, 
who held nominally, on the installation of the Peshwa, the 
post of Prime Minister, but who, finding his influence waning 
before that of his cousin, had resolved, in conjunction with 
other leading men, to return to Raghunath Rao, with the 
view of restoring him to the chief power in the State, not- 
withstanding that he knew that when that Prince had exercised 
supreme authority, he had displayed neither capacity nor 
patriotism. It may be added that whilst the party of Nané 
Farnavis was supported by Sindhié, Holkar inclined to 
Murhaba and his faction. 

Betwre I proceed further, it seems advisable to say one 
word more regarding the remarkable man who for so many 
years guided the counsels of the Court of Pund, and who, 
though endowed with a nature essentially timorous, contrived 
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to carry out, often successfully, a very daring policy. Nana 
Farnavis, so called in history, but whose real name was 
Baléji Janardin, a member of one of the ruling families of 
Puna, had been invested with high office at that Court at the 
close of the year 1768. His age had then reached the thirties. 
Mahdu Rao was Peshwa, and that estimable ruler soon recog- 
nized the talents which lay under the quiet exterior of the 
Nand. The latter continued in high office during the remain- 
ing years of the life of Mahdu Rao, and during the short 
reign of his successor, Narayan Réo. On the murder of the 
latter on the 80th of August, 1773, he assisted Sukarém Réo 
and others in maintaining order. Ultimately he and they 
recognized Raghundth Rao as Peshwa, pending the result of 
the pregnancy of the widow of Narayan Rao, Ganga Bai. A 
short experience of the character of Raghunath convinced the 
Nané of his utter incapacity for rule, and although he accom- 
panied him in the earlier part of his last campaign, he took 
the first favourable opportunity to quit his camp. We have 
already seen how, when the pregnancy of Ganga Bai terminated 
in the birth of a son, Nana Farnavis and the more veteran 
statesman Sukarém Bapu were selected to invest him with 
the paraphernalia due to his birth. 

The Nané was very conservative in his notions, detested 
the English, whose rising power he regarded with dread, 
and was little inclined, as Minister, to carry out the con- 
ditions of the treaty of Purandhar. In this stage of his 
career, younger than the majority of the statesmen at the 
Court, he never thrust himself into the front rank, but 
preferred to influence others. His earlier colleague, Sukarém 
Bapu, an older man than himself, possessed the outspoken 
courage in which he was deficient. But Sukarém always 
deferred to the opinion of the Nana. The fact is that 
Farnavis possessed an influence of which the other was not 
ignorant. The widowed mother of the Peshwaé, Ganga Bai, 
herself nominally regent, had fallen deeply in love with 
the handsome Brahman, with whom she daily conversed, 
and, during the short space of life that remained to her, 
she gave him counsels which he forced upon his colleague. 
But Gangé Bai died * in the autumn of 1777, leaving the 


* Grant Duff (vide note to p. 245, vol. ii., Indian edition) writes thus: 
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administration still in the hands of Sukarém Baépu and Néné 
Farnavis. : 

It was just at this period (October 10, 1777) that the 
President of the Council at Bombay, Mr. Hornby, reported 
to Mr. Hastings that Maréthé affairs were fast verging to 
@ period when the English would be compelled to take some 
active and decisive part in them, or relinquish all hopes of 
bettering their condition in the west of India. He drew 
attention to the efforts being made by Sindhié and Holkar to 
supplant the authority of the infant Peshwé; to the defection 
of many of the Maratha chiefs ; and to the blow authority had 
received by the death of the regent, Ganga Bai. He added, 
further, that the actual Government was undoubtedly in- 
triguing with the French, and that they had not fulfilled 
the articles of the treaty of Purandhar. The Bombay 
Government, it may be added, were encouraged in their 
demand for permission to act by the Court of Directors, 
who, never having approved of the treaty of Purandhar, kept 
patting the western presidency on the back, and eventually 
authorized its government to make a fresh alliance with 
Raghunath Rao, in case the Court of Pund should not have 
fulfilled all the conditions of that detested treaty. 

In Puné itself matters were rapidly approaching a con- 
dition very favourable to a renewal of the war. The death 
of the regent Gangd Bai had produced a crisis in the rela- 
tions between the two men who had hitherto directed the 
administration, Sukarém Bapu and Nand Farnavis. The 
former had been content to follow the lead of the Nana, 
so long as he knew that the latter was inspired by the 
regent. But on her death he resolved to dispense with an 
alliance at which he had long secretly murmured. The Nana's 
cousin, Murhaba, had joined the faction of Raghundéth Rao, 
a faction plotting for his restoration, and to this party 
Sukarém Bapu now made advances. An alliance was formed, 
and the conspirators, as they may be fairly called, made 
proposals to the Bombay Government to aid them in their 
plans, and, as an earnest of their co-operation, begged that 
“Gangé Bai was the cause of her own death, by having taken medicine for 


the purpose of concealing the consequence of her illicit intercourse with 
Nana Farnavis.” 
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English troops might escort Raghunéth, who was then at 
Bombay, to Puné. This proposal, forwarded to the Supreme 
Government at Calcutta, was there approved; and Hastings, 
to give more effect to the British intervention, directed the 
formation at a point on the Jamna, opposite the town 
of Kalpi, of a force to be commanded by Colonel Leslie, 
composed of six battalions of sip&his, and a proportionate 
number of artillerymen. To this force some cavalry was 
afterwards added. 

Meanwhile Puné had become once more agitated by 
divided counsels. As the moment for action approached, 
Murhabaé showed himself more and more unwilling to aid in 
the return to power of the unstable and intriguing Raghunath 
Rao. He now refused, and now accepted, the assistance 
offered him by Colonel Leslie. Meanwhile Madhaji Sindhié, 
the greatest of all the Maratha chiefs, then a strong adherent 
of Naéné Farnavis, had reached Purandhar, and had effected 
there a junction with Hari Pant, acting in the same interest. 
Thus strengthened, Nand Farnavis boldly resumed the 
authority which, on the death of Ganga Bai, had fallen from 
his hands. He caused Murhabé to be seized and thrown 
into the fortress of Ahmadnagar. He placed his former 
colleague, Sukarém Baépu, under a surveillance which left 
him only nominally a free agent. He confined every other 
leading man who had shown the smallest disposition to 
question his authority, and he stood face to face with the 
gtatesmanship of Mr. Hastings. 

The position of Mr. Hastings at this epoch was a position 
of great difficulty. Threatened in Bengal, he had to meet 
the impending hostile action of Haidar Ali, the great ruler 
of Maisur, in southern, that of the Mardthés in western 
India. But that was the smallest part of his difficulty. 
There was on the seas, sailing for India, a French fleet, 
conveying a considerable number of French troops, which 
might be used either to assist the Mardthas or to act with 
Haidar Ali. He knew that there was a French adventurer 
at the Court of Pund, M. St. Lubin, regarded favourably 
by the Nand, who had been profuse in his promises of the 
co-operation of his countrymen. In those days the Supreme 
Government did not possess the means whereby it might 
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be possible to judge accurately at the moment the movements 
of many adversaries. Hastings was therefore compelled to 
prepare for a treble danger—for a war with Haidar Ali in 
southern India, possibly assisted by the French ; for a struggle 
with the most formidable chiefs of the Maratha people, aided 
possibly by the same people; and for disturbances on his 
north-western frontier. Puttimg the last possibility on one 
side, he had the certainty of having to fight for the mainte- 
nance of British authority in the two minor Presidencies of 
which he was the supreme director. He might lose one 
or the other, or both. And here I may say, in anticipation 
of the results, that whilst a little audacity on the part of 
the French commander—I might say even the display of the 
slightest common sense—must have entailed the temporary 
loss of Madras: the western Presidency was saved solely by 
the display on the part of the Governor-General of a pre- 
science, which is the rarest yet the most valuable quality 
an a ruler, and which Mr. Hastings possessed to a degree 
but seldom equalled, never surpassed. 

We can almost see him in the Council-chamber of Calcutta 
reading the reports brought to him by native messengers, 
travelling for the most part on foot, from the different parts 
of India. He read in these how the Lion of Maisur was 
massing his forces, preparing for the descent into the plains 
of the Karnatik, which he actually made; how the English 
at Madras could not realize the possibility of offering a 
resistance which could be effective; how, if a French fleet 
should appear off their coast, there would in their opinion 
be no hope for Madras. Turning then to the despatches 
from Bombay, he would read how a recent revolution in 
Puna had filled the fortresses and dungeons with the partisans 
of the British alliance; how the chief enemy of the British, 
the avowed partisan of a firm alliance with the French, was 
in possession of the supreme central authority, and was 
backed by the most powerful members of the confederacy ; 
how the Maréthé rulers were awaiting the arrival of the 
French fleet, then on the seas, to display their feelings. 
From other quarters would come also reports: from Oudh, 
the situation in which had to be remedied; from N&gpur, in 
whose ruler Hastings, following the traditions of Clive, hoped 
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to find an ally whose assistance might counterbalance the 
hostility of the other chiefs of the Mardthés; from Dehli, 
where intrigue was always rampant; and from those other 
many divisions of India, in which gratitude for past favours 
and past protection had raised up hopes of assistance from 
the British during the storm which, it was evident to all, was 
about to sweep over the peninsula. 

But this picture is not complete without the addition 
to it of the two hostile figures who sat at the same table, 
their minds filled with other thoughts and their voices 
expressing other ideas. We note the malevolent Francis, 
deprecating the measures Hastings was proposing, talking 
wildly about resources already exhausted, of a French in- 
vasion which would revolutionize India, of the uselessness 
of resistance, of the inutility of the despatch of troops to 
Bombay, of the folly of sending an envoy to Nagpur to ask the 
assistance of the Bhonslé. We can see his colleague, Wheler, 
echoing his expressions and adopting his thoughts ; both most 
bitter against Hastings; both attributing to personal motives 
plans which had for their sole object the salvation of the 
scattered provinces, removed by large distances from one 
another; but the preservation of the link between each of 
which was essential to the plan which had germinated in the 
brain of Clive, which had become the fixed idea of Hastings, 
and which was to be brought to maturity by the energy and 
daring of the great Marquess Wellesley—the union of India 
under British suzerainty. Neither Francis nor Wheler was 
capable of grasping this comprehensive policy; the Home 
Government could not, or, frightened by the loss of the colonial 
empire they had thrown away, would not, understand it. It 
is clear that, even in the present day, the large ideas which 
formed the basis of the policy of Hastings, have been mis- 
understood. Measures which were necessary, and yet which 
have seemed risky, have been condemned as the result of 
intemperate rashness. And yet the link between every action 
is 80 perfect; consequence, throughout, so surely follows 
cause; that an acute observer will not fail to recognize a 
marvellous unity of design in a policy which, waged in most 
difficult circumstances, often very hazardous, did ultimately 
realize the result, to obtain which Hastings had planned, 
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had dared, had negotiated, had risked even all the resources 
at his disposal. 

The news of the triumph of Nana Farnavis at Pund was 
naturally regarded by Hastings as a blow to the policy he 
had supported at Bombay. That policy had been based on 
the affirming of British interests in the western Presidency, 
mainly by restoring Raghunath Rao to power at Puna. 
To this end, I have shown, a small force of native troops 
under Colonel Leslie had been collected on the Jamnéa, near 
Kalpi. Now, it was admitted that such a force had become, 
under the altered circumstances, more than ever necessary 
to Bombay; but the question had arisen, whether, in the face 
of the opposition of the Maratha chiefs, it was advisable to 
run the risk of sending its component parts thither by land; 
or whether they should not be recalled to Calcutta to take 
thence the safer sea-route to Bombay. The timid minds of 
the two hostile members of the Council favoured the latter 
course. But Hastings had looked below the surface. The 
march of a British force through the districts which it would 
traverse from Kalpi to Bombay, would encourage the well- 
affected natives, and would indicate a confidence in British 
prestige which would be a tower of strength to the British 
Government. Hastings never shrank from danger. To his 
mind, boldness in difficult circumstances was prudence. He 
did not hesitate then to direct Colonel Leslie to march 
from Kalpi to Bombay. At the same time the Bombay 
Government at his direction applied to the Maratha chiefs 
for a passport for the march of their troops, on the ground 
that the threatened invasion of the French rendered their 
presence necessary at Bombay. Mr. Hastings supplemented 
this action by despatching Mr. Elliot to Nagpur to negotiate 
an alliance with the Bhonslé. 

It was owing to circumstances entirely beyond his contro 
that both these measures did not respond to the anticipation; 
of the great proconsul. The march of Leslie’s column wa: 
to have been accompanied by a movement from Bombay unde 
the direction of Governor Hornby, to whom, for that purpose 
Hastings had remitted ten lakhs of rupees, with an intimatio) 
that he had urged on the Madras Government the necessity 
if it were at all practicable, of aiding him with some of thei 
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own troops. ButI shall have to show now how it was that 
the three weapons which Hastings was compelled to use for 
the carrying out of his scheme crumbled in his hand. Leslie 
proved utterly incompetent as a military leader; the Madras 
Government failed to detach any of their troops to the aid of 
Hornby; and Hornby, discouraged at the non-receipt of these 
troops, and alarmed at the opposition of two members of his 
own Council, hung back at the critical moment. Well might 
Hastings ask, as he did ask, whether this was ingratitude, 
envy, stupidity, or pusillanimity, or all together? Another 
disappointment met him in the death of Elliot on his way 
to Nagpur. From his mission Hastings had anticipated great 
results. He had hoped to bring the Maratha ruler of Barar 
into a subsidiary alliance with the British, so as to form a 
counterpoise against the hostile influences of Puna, of 
Gwaliar, and of Holkar. Such an alliance, he believed, 
was, should it succeed, ‘‘likely to prove the era of a new 
system in the British Empire of India.” But the death of 
Elliot disappointed even this hope. It was in the midst 
of the cares engendered by this succession of failures, all, I 
repeat, beyond his own power of control, that Hastings 
received information that war with France had actually 
begun. 

An illustrious Latin poet has told us in 80 many words 
that no terrors can shake from his settled purpose the man 
who is just and resolute.* 

Hastings at this critical conjuncture justified the aphorism 
of Horace. I propose to deal in this chapter with his action 
regarding Leslie’s column and the remaining phases of the 
Marathé War. In its successor I shall record the hostile 
action of Haidar Ali and the French in the southern presi- 
dency. But I must ask the reader always to remember that 
throughout this period Hastings had not only to deal with a 
hostile combination in his own Council, but to meet also 
difficulties nearer Bengal sufficient to overwhelm a man of 
only ordinary capacity. So far from this period having been 
the dark period of the administration of Mr. Hastings, it 

* “Justum et tenacem propositi virum, 
Non civium ardor prava jabentium, 


Non vultus instantis tyranpi 
Mente quatit solida.”—Honacz. 
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brings into prominence his splendid courage, his wonderful 
prescience, his calmness under difficulties, his resolution to 
succeed when the hour was the darkest, the danger most 
overwhelming. To deal now with Leslie’s column. 

Leslie crossed the Jamné in the month of May, 1778, took 
possession of the fort of Kalpi, but, instead of pushing on, as 
he had been directed, steadily towards Bombay, he engaged 
his force in local feuds, wasting valuable time. At length 
he reached the locality which is now known as the military 
station of Mau; but, once more, instead of pushing forward, 
he again missed his opportunity, and losing the whole of the 
rainy season, remained halted in a position which offered 
him no advantage. He thus gave every opportunity to the 
Marathas to concentrate their forces. In five months he had 
not advanced from his base on the Jamné more than a 
hundred and twenty miles. 

Hastings had noticed the slow advance of Leslie with the 
greatest disappointment. But, a just man, never looking for 
a scapegoat, inclined rather to give every chance to a 
commander, he had resisted the urgings of Francis and 
Wheler to recall the entire force. The former prophesied at 
the Council table that unless such an order were issued the fate 
of Burgoyne at Saratoga would overtake Leslie and his troops. 
But Hastings held firm, and endeavoured, by letters, to instil 
some of his own spirit into the unhappy Leslie. When he 
found this to be impossible; that an advance of a hundred 
and twenty miles represented the efforts of five months, and 
that expenditure was proceeding with a rapidity greatly 
beyond the necessities of the case, he turned round to look 
for a man who would at least obey his orders. His choice 
fell upon Lieutenant-Colonel Goddard, a man of energy, vigour, 
and comprehension, a worthy successor of the Captains and 
Majors who, under the administration of Mr. Vansittart, had 
destroyed the trained levies of Mir Kasim. Goddard set out 
at once; reached the force at Rajgarh in November; found 
that Leslie had died of fever on the 3rd of the month immedi- 
ately preceding; assumed command, and at once commenced 
his march toward the Narbad&é. He forded that beautiful 
river at Hoshangébad on the 2nd of December, having, on 
the way, repulsed an attack made by the Mardthas on his 
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rearguard, and having received the greatest sympathy and 
hospitality from the Muhammadan ruler of Bhopél. On 
crossing the Narbadé, Goddard, in obedience to his instruc- 
tions, opened negotiations with the Bhonslé ruler of Barér, 
and halted pending the receipt of a reply. This action had 
been directed by Mr. Hastings in consequence of the death 
of Mr. Elliot, the special envoy to the Bhonslé, which had 
occurred on the 12th of September. 

It seems proper to mention in this place that, to insure 
the success of the expedition, Mr. Hastings, disappointed at 
the languid action of the Governor of Bombay, had placed 
Goddard under the immediate orders of the Supreme Govern- 
ment; and had, at the same time, directed the formation 
on the western frontier of the province of Bengal, of two 
additional battalions of sipaéhis under the command of Major 
Jacob Camac, to serve, if necessary, as reinforcements to 
him, 

Mr. Hastings had endeavoured to rouse the ambition of 
Mudhaji Bhonslé, the ruler of Barér, by offering to acknow- 
ledge him as supreme chief of the Maratha confederacy; as 
the representative of the throne of Siv4ji. The proposal was 
received and considered by the Bhonslé, but it is doubtful 
whether under any circumstances he would have accepted 
it. In the then existing circumstances of Punéd—a young 
Peshwé guided by able councillors; Holkar and Sindhia 
rising into prominence, and the representatives of both 
families men of force of character and ambition; Raghunath 
Réo, on the spot, claiming the chief authority ;—it 1s more 
than doubtful whether the Bhonslé would have had the 
smallest chance of success. And he knew it; he knew that 
he might indeed effect a diversion; but for so slight a 
result he was not inclined to risk his position. He therefore 
declined the proposal. 

Meanwhile the Bombay army had taken the field to support 
ihe pretensions of Raghundéth Réo to the office of Peshwa; 
and just about the period when the unfavourable reply above 
referred to was received from the Bhonslé, Goddard received 
from the Bombay Government an urgent request to press 
forward to march to the aid of that army, then in great danger. 
Goddard was not bound to obey any order from the Bombay 
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Government, but, being the man he was, he hurried by rapid 
marches from Hoshangabéd, through a country occupied by 
the Maratha troops. Quitting Hoshangabéd on the 26th of 
January, 1779, he reached the important town of Burhénpur 
on the 30th, halted there for a week, and, resuming his 
march on the 6th of February, reached Surat on the 26th, 
having marched three hundred miles in twenty days, no 
slight improvement on the lax method of his predecessor. 
Leaving his troops at Surat he proceeded to Bombay to 
consult with the Government of that Presidency, which 
expressed to him the greatest gratitude, and placed all the 
resources at their command at his disposal. 

But long before Goddard could reach Surat, before even 
he had quitted Hoshangébad, there had occurred to the 
Bombay troops a catastrophe long remembered, and which 
seemed for the moment fraught with consequences which an 
enterprising enemy might make fatal. The reader will 
remember that the darling object of that Government had 
been to re-seat the expelled Raghunéth Réo as Peshwa at 
Puna. The force to which this duty had been intrusted was 
commanded by Colonel Charles Egerton, an officer new to 
India, a stranger to the ways and customs of its people, and 
whose activity was likely to be marred by a health so infirm 
as to render him quite unfit for active service. The troops 
at his disposal consisted of 591 Europeans, 2278 sipabis, and 
500 gun lascars, amounting, including officers, to 3,900 men. 
Higerton, accompanied by Mr. Carnac as president of a 
committee to settle matters with Raghundth Réo, embarked 
with his force at Bombay on the 23rd of November (1778), 
and occupied Panwel, a town in the Thana district, two days 
later. An advanced guard under Captain Stewart had, three 
days previously, occupied the village of Khandala, thirty-seven 
miles east-south-east from Bombay. 

The days which immediately followed were wasted in 
ceremonial puerilities, with disputes regarding precedence, 
giving evidence of the absence of a leading mind among the 
civil and military chiefs of the expedition, and it was not 
until the third week of December that the force, joined by 
Raghunath Rao, ascended the ghats. Arrived there, Egerton 
divided his force into two brigades, the one commanded by 
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Lieut.-Colonel Cay, the other by Lieut.-Colonel Cockburn, 
Stewart still leading the advance. Their progress, which, to 
gain the desired success, should have been rapid, was so 
dilatory, that they covered scarcely two miles a day. Thus 
eight days elapsed before the troops reached Karli, only sever 
miles from the summit of the Bori ghat, forty from Bombay, 
and thirty-two from Pund. Before the force reached this 
place two of its best officers had been killed—Colonel Cay by 
a rocket near Khandélé, and Captain Stewart * by a cannon- 
ball at Karli. 

But the slowness of Egerton’s march had given to the 
ruling coterie at Puna the very chance which, otherwise, 
would have been wanting. Had the British force marched 
with the rapidity displayed by Goddard, it is more than 
probable that it might have entered Puna before the members 
of that coterie had had time to consider the situation, still 
less to act. But Egerton had played their game to perfec- 
tion. They had had time to compose the differences which 
the presence of so many influential chiefs had caused; to 
place Holkar, suspected of coquetting with Raghunath, in a 
position where he would be powerless for offence; and, 
finally, to concentrate their army at Taligéon, twenty miles 
from Puna, and twelve from the position occupied by the 
English. 

Meanwhile Egerton had resigned the command of the 
Bombay forces, and had been succeeded by Cockburn 
(January 6). Three days later the latter directed an advance 
on Téligéon. The Marathas declined a battle, and retired as 
Cockburn approached. Then ensued the most extraordinary 
panic in a victorious force ever known in history. The way 
to Puné& was open: the villages between that city and the 
point occupied had been burned. The distance was a short 
twenty miles; the force had provisions for eighteen days ; the 
enemy had displayed self-distrust. Every argument pointed 
to the desirability of pushing forward. Raghunéth was. 
informed that success would cause important chiefs to 

* The merits of this officer were so great that, many years after his death, 
his name was remembered. Whenever a native desired to mention a deed of 
peculiar merit, he invoked the memory of “Stewart Fakhira,” the second of 


the two words signifying the highest order of excellence. (See Grant Duff, 
vol ii. pp. 261, 262.) 
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declare in his favour, and success could be obtained only 
by advancing. Yet this very crisis produced among the 
English and native leaders a despair which can be accounted 
for solely on the grounds of want of confidence in themselves. 
Carnac was the first to sound the note of alarm. He 
suggested to Cockburn that the victorious army should retreat 
before the enemy who had retreated before it. Instead of 
rejecting the proposal with scorn, Cockburn and the officers 
whom he consulted pleaded for negotiation. But the com- 
mittee, of which Carnac was the leading spirit, still insisted 
on retreat. Vainly did Raghunath urge a short delay. The 
committee refused him a single hour, and, on the night of 
the 11th of January, the British leaders, having burned their 
stores, and cast their heavy guns into a large tank, commenced 
their retreat from an enemy who had declined to meet them 
in the field. 

This disgraceful retreat was but the beginning of the end. 
That same night, that is, in the early morning of the day 
following, the Mardthés had cognizance of it, and commenced 
a pursuit, passionate, vehement, and untiring. They cut off 
stragglers, dashed through the baggage on the disorganized 
masses, and drew them helter-skelter into the village of 
Wargéon (January 12). They were repulsed, indeed, when, 
the following morning, they attempted to storm that village ; 
but its surrender, should hostilities continue, was a question 
of a few hours. Already the retreat had cost the retreating 
force 352 fighting men. Those who remained were thoroughly 
disorganized. In the opinion of the committee further move- 
ment was impossible. It remained only to treat for terms. 
One officer only, Captain Hartley, who had been the soul of 
the retreat, protested against negotiation, and submitted a 
plan, perfectly feasible, by following which the army might 
be saved. But he was not listened to. Panic reigned 
supreme. 

The immediate consequence of the negotiations which 
then ensued was the conclusion of an arrangement known 
as the ‘Convention of Wargéon.” The terms of this con- 
vention recapitulated how, up to the period expiring with the 
death of the Peshw& Madhu Réo, matters with the English 
had progressed peaceably; how, subsequently, the English had 
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taken many places, which they named, from the Maréthés; 
had given their aid to Raghunéth Rao; had commenced a 
war which had been terminated by a treaty negotiated on the 
part of the English, by Colonel John Upton; how the English 
had not adhered to that treaty, having again given assistatice 
to Raghunéth, having mounted the ghats, invaded the dis- 
tricts of the Maréthé Sarkar (Government) and acted as an 
enemy; how the Mardthaés had then prepared for war. The 
Convention went on to state that the Marathas, having suc- 
ceeded, were now prepared to restore friendship to the English 
on the following conditions: that they should renounce 
the cause of Raghundth, giving neither to him, nor to any 
others of their enemies, any protection whatever; that they 
should restore all the places they had taken from the Ma- 
réthés, and return to the position in which they were at the 
time of the Peshwé Madhu Réo; that in consideration of 
agreeing to these terms, the English force at Wargdon should 
be permitted to return safely to Bombay, with all its effects 
and appurtenances; that the English army at Hoshangabaéd 
(that of Goddard) should not proceed forward, but be sent 
back to Calcutta, giving no molestation to any one; that no 
aid should be given to the French. 

Considering the masterful position occupied by the 
Maréthé army, we may wonder that the conditions were 
not still more stringent. In point of fact they released 
for future service against themselves a body of nearly 
three thousand troops actually in their power, receiving 
in return a paper concession which proved utterly valueless. 
The English troops returned to Bombay, but the English 
Government declined to restore the places their agents had 
covenanted to surrender. The prescience of Hastings in 
sending Goddard by the land route to Bombay now became 
manifest. That officer was enabled not only to save the 
situation, but once again to threaten Pund. The reader will 
remember that Francis and Wheler would have recalled 
Goddard’s force to avoid a calamity akin to that of Saratoga. 
It was Hastings who refused; Hastings who, boldly daring, 
insisted, and triumphed. 

What the man was, how, in difficult circumstances, he 
kept a firm and equable mind, may be judged from his action 
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on hearing of the events which culminated at Wargéon. 
Determined to keep in his own hands the threads of the 
negotiation with the Puné Mardthas, he had invested Goddard 
with powers which made him directly subordinate to the 
Supreme Government and their plenipotentiary at the Court 
of Puné. The main provisions upon which he had insisted 
when he sent Goddard to supersede Leslie were identical 
with the instructions given to the Hebrew leader when he 
was ordered to march the Israelites towards the promised 
land. Goddard was ‘‘to go forward.’ The march of that 
general from Hoshangébaéd to Surat was then a march which 
filled the soul of the proconsul with joy. It was a march 
thoroughly in accordance with the spirit of the instructions 
he had given, and Hastings, recognizing the keen insight 
and true military spirit of the man who had accomplished 
it, recorded his approval in a minute which he published to 
the army. When, almost immediately afterwards, he heard 
of the convention of Wargdon, he felt that Goddard’s action 
would neutralize a misfortune which, under other circum- 
stances, a resolute enemy might make fatal. But even then, 
inspired as he was by that conviction, he left nothing untried 
which might contribute to a favourable result. His conduct 
at this critical conjuncture serves as a lesson for all time. 
He believed that Goddard’s force, and still more Goddard’s 
presence, would suffice to save the situation. But that there 
might be no doubt as to the future in the western Presidency, 
he, pressed though he was, as we shall see from every 
quarter, despatched on the instant to the banks of the Jamna 
two battalions of native troops, whilst to make sure of his 
northern frontier he directed Sir Eyre Coote, who had suc- 
ceeded Clavering in the command of the army, to inspect and 
prepare against invasion that frontier. Upon Goddard he 
bestowed the office of Brigadier-General, and directed him to 
reopen negotiations with Puna with the view of re-establishing 
a peace on the conditions of the treaty of Purandhar, but 
with the additional clause that the French should be excluded 
from any establishment within the Maratha dominions. 

To relate in detail the subsequent action of Goddard 
against the Mardéthds would be foreign to the plans of 
this biography. It will suffice if I place upon record here 
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that that able general, fully comprehending and acting upon 
the views and intentions of Mr. Hastings, did succeed in 
obtaining the very results he had been commissioned to work 
to secure. Finding it fruitless to continue the negotiations 
he had begun with Nand Farnavis, now uncontrolled master 
of the Government at Puna, and who had laid down that the 
surrender of the person of Raghunath Rao and the restoration 
of Salsette must be preliminaries to any further discussions, 
Goddard crossed the Tapti (January 1, 1780), occupied the 
fort of Dabhai, fifteen miles from Baroda, and then marched 
against Ahmadabad, the capital of Gujrat. He stormed this 
fortress on the 15th of February, just in time to prepare to 
meet the united forces of Madhuji Sindhié and Tukaji Holkar, 
which were rapidly marching to the relief of the place. God- 
dard crossed the river Mahi to meet them, and at Fazilpur 
offered battle to Madhuji. The latter declined the contest, 
and, professing friendship for the English, endeavoured to 
negotiate. For a time Goddard humoured him, but con- 
vineed at last that his enemy’s object was to dupe him, he 
determined to attack him. This he did at two o’clock in the 
morning of the 8rd of April, and obtained a slight success. 
He then marched to the Narbad& to secure favourable 
quarters for his troops during the rainy season. 

As soon as the rains were over, Goddard, reinforced from 
time to time by troops from Bengal, despatched for that 
purpose by the watchful care of the Governor-General, pro- 
ceeded to the Kankén* to complete the conquest of the 
harbour towns in that strip of coast-land. He arrived 
before Bassein on the 28th of November, and immediately 
erected batteries before it. Then, returning to look after 
troops coming from Bengal, he left Major Hartley to press 
the siege. But Naéndé Farnavis was determined to prevent 
the fall of a place which the Maraéthas regarded with peculiar 
appreciation. He despatched thither a force commanded by 


* The term “ K4nkan” is used to indicate the strip of land that lies between 
the western ghits and the Arabian Sea. It now forms two collectorates, 
Thand, or the northern Kaénk4n, comprising Théna, Bassein, Kalydén, and 
Matherdn hill; and Ratnagiri, or the southern Kankén, of which the harbour 
towns of Ratnagiri and Vengurld are the principal. The entire length of the 
Kankan (both collectorates) is about three hundred and thirty miles, and it is 
nowhere more than fifty miles broad. Its area is nine thousand square miles. 
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a very enterprising leader, Ramchandar Ganésh, to secure it 
at all costs. Ramechandar, finding that the precautions of 
Hartley had rendered it impossible for him to throw rein- 
forcements into the place, resolved to destroy the covering 
army. He attacked it therefore with great spirit and resolu- 
tion on the 10th of December with a force considerably 
outnumbering that of the British. Failing in a decisive 
result on that day, he renewed his attack on the 11th, but 
though the British loss was heavy, Hartley maintained his 
positions. But Ramchandar was still persistent. The action 
of the 11th had made clear to him the points which must in 
the first instance be carried if he were to succeed. On the 
12th, then, he had resolved to conquer or die. Leading his 
troops under cover of a thick fog he attacked the British 
position with great gallantry. Success seemed almost within 
his reach when a bullet terminated his career. The second 
in command being also severely wounded, the assailants gave 
way, and were pursued with heavy loss. On the previous 
evening Colonel Hartley’s troops had occupied Bassein. 

This success was very opportune. The pressure of affairs 
in the southern presidency had rendered Mr. Hastings 
peculiarly anxious to close the account in the western, and 
he instructed Goddard to use all his efforts to come to terms 
with the Puna authorities. This seemed the more necessary, 
inasmuch as the Bhonslé, menaced on one side by the Nizam, 
and frightened on the other by the disasters suffered by the 
British at the hands of Haidar Ali, hesitated to accept the 
part of mediator pressed upon him by Hastings. The neces- 
sities of the Supreme Government were great; and to 
Hastings, upon whom devolved the entire burden of pro- 
viding for them, the most essential measure at the moment 
was peace with an enemy from whom no further advantage 
was to be hoped. Goddard, responding to the call made 
upon his energies, was at first inclined to employ that 
method, so often successful when energetically executed, of 
carrying the war into the very heart of the enemy’s country. 
He would march on Puna, and dictate terms under its walls. 
It seems more than probable that if he had acted as he had 
designed he would have succeeded. But, under pressure, 
caused by the necessities of Madras, he made the mistake of 
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holding his hand. Whilst threatening the Puné authorities 
with his vengeance, and advancing towards the passes of the 
ghats, he sent on his advanced guard to Khandaldé, and made 
as though he intended to push on to Puné. He even trans- 
mitted terms to the Nand, the acceptance of which he insisted 
upon. But Néna& Farnavis was not deceived for a moment. 
He knew the condition of the English; that the Bhonslé had 
refused to offer the!very terms on which Goddard now 
insisted; that the English had received very rough handling 
at the hands of Haidar; and that they were longing earnestly 
for peace. Whilst then amusing Goddard, he endeavoured to 
combine against him the several divisions of the Maratha 
army, with the view of repeating with still greater effect the 
blow already dealt at Wargéon. Sending the young Peshwa, 
now in his seventh year, for safety to Purandhar, he advanced 
with one army towards the ghats, whilst he despatched 
another force of twelve thousand men to harass Goddard’s 
communications with Bombay. Goddard had, in fact, de- 
layed too long; but divining in time the Néné’s intentions, 
he repulsed an attack on his convoys, and then prepared to 
retreat on Panwel. But the enemy were already closing 
about him. He was attacked, and lost large quantities of 
baggage on the 10th at the foot of the ghats; again, with 
very severe loss, on the 2ist. He halted the following day, 
the Mardthés remaining close to his rear. On the 23rd he 
marched early and obtained a good start of the pursuers, but 
these, led in a very resolute manner, followed him up, and 
attacked his rearguard about midday with great determina- 
tion. The Bengal sipéhis there posted behaved with marked 
courage, and eventually repulsed the assailants. The next 
day Goddard reached Panwel, having lost four hundred and 
sixty-six men, including eighteen officers, in killed and 
wounded, in the four days’ retreat. The Mardathas did not 
press him further, so that after halting at Panwel for a few 
weeks, Goddard was able to lead the army to Kalidn for the 
rainy season. 

Fortunately for the policy of the Governor-General 
successes nearer home more than counterbalanced the defeat, 
for so it deserves to be styled, of Goddard’s attempt on Puna. 
I have already stated how Hastings, to secure his operations 
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in western India, had, on learning of the disaster of Wargaon, 
posted two battalions on the Jamné, to be commanded by 
Major Jacob Camac. The brigade had been formed, but before 
it had undertaken any operations the Jét Rané of Gohad, a 
fortress in Central India, had applied to Hastings for protec- 
tion against Madhuji Sindhié, who, with some reason, had 
called upon the Rand to render him the military service due 
from a vassal to a liege-lord. To effect a diversion in a part 
of India in which he deemed the great Maratha chieftain 
would be more vulnerable than in the vicinity of Puna, 
Hastings had entered into engagements with the Jat Rana, 
and he had directed an able and enterprising officer, Captain 
Popham, to proceed with the drafts which had been raised for 
the purpose of reinforcing the sipéhi regiments serving under 
Goddard, amounting to two thousand four hundred men, to 
the assistance of the feudatory above-mentioned. Popham 
divided his force into three battalions, added to it a small body 
of cavalry, a detail of European artillery, with a howitzer and 
a few field-pieces ; crossed the Jamné in February; attacked 
and dispersed a body of Maraéthdés in the neighbourhood of 
Gohad; stormed a strong fort called Lahar, equidistant (fifty 
miles) from Kalpiand Gwalidr ; and then marched against the 
renowned fortress of that name. Gwaélidr is one of the most 
famous hill-fortresses in India. It stands on an isolated rock 
about three hundred and fifty feet high, and in the upper part 
nearly perpendicular, and is approached only by steps cut in 
the rock itself. The natives regarded it as impregnable, and 
the notion that a small force such as that commanded by Pop- 
ham could storm it would have been laughed to scorn. But 
Popham was one of those men, produced by this island in 
greater number, I believe, than bythe other countries of Europe, 
to whom difficulties are only obstacles to be overcome. After 
taking Lahér, he had marched to within eight miles of Gwaliar, 
had encamped there, and had thence secretly examined the 
fortress, its defences, and the ways of its garrison; and at 
the end of two months, during which he was largely aided by 
spies provided by the Jat Rand, he had resolved to stormit. On 
the 8rd of August he formed his storming-party. Selecting 
two companies of sipdhis, with which were four lieutenants, 
Wilson, Scott, Allen, and Paterson, he set over them a very 
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gallant officer, a captain named Bruce, and placed them in 
the front. In immediate support was a small body of twenty 
Europeans. Then followed two battalions of sipdhis. As 
soon as the night was well set, the advanced party, proceed- 
ing with great caution, placed their ladders at the foot of the 
scarped rock, sixteen feet high, and mounted without difficulty. 
They had yet, however, to climb a steep ascent of about a 
hundred and twenty feet to reach the base of the second wall, 
which was thirty feet above it. Fortune favoured them, in- 
asmuch as their presence remained undiscovered by the 
garrison. The native spies silently ascended, carrying ladders 
of rope of the requisite length, and made these fast. Then 
the stormers climbed them one by one, each man sitting 
down until his comrade should arrive. When, in this manner, 
Captain Bruce, who had led the way, had collected some 
twenty men, he entered the fortress, promising himself an 
easy victory. Unfortunately in the excitement of the moment 
three of his men so far forgot themselves as to discharge their 
muskets, and so gave notice to the garrison. But the contest 
which then ensued was never in doubt. The surprised 
garrison yielded before the impetuous rush of the stormers, 
and before the sun of the 4th of August rose, the strongest 
fortress in India had been won by the gallantry of a handful 
of British-led sipahis. 

The capture of this famous fortress added enormously to 
the prestige of the British in India. And in India prestige is 
everything. The ruler of Gwalidr, the astute Madhuji Sindhié, 
could not believe his ears when he was told of it. ‘‘ These 
English,” he is reported to have said, ‘‘ can then conquer the 
impossible!”’ The loss hit him very hard indeed, and followed 
by an event which for a few days promised an opposite 
result, but ultimately wounded him even more severely, 
produced a considerable influence in disposing him towards 
peace. 

Lieut.-Colonel Camac—for he had been promoted to the 
higher rank in the interval—had likewise been directed by 
Mr. Hastings to assist the Rand of Gohad. He had not 
moved, however, when the result of the attempt on Gwélidr 
came to rouse him from his lethargy. Camac was in many 
respects the reverse of Popham. The latter was in the habit 
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of using his eyes, his ears, his brain; he could earry with him 
the impressions produced by the appearance of a country he 
might traverse in his morning ride. He was active, enter- 
prising, and prompt, daring when daring promised results, 
but always careful to secure the safety of his troops, so far 
as that result was attainable. The nature of Camac differed 
from this. A slow thinker, not easily roused to action, he 
was yet very susceptible to the influence of stronger men. 
Left to himself he was too much inclined to keep, so to speak, 
his eyes in his pocket, and to pay too little regard to the 
reports of his scouts. He had remained quiet until Popham 
had achieved the brilliant success I have recorded. Then, 
suddenly joined by the Bruce who had so distinguished himself 
at the capture of Gwalidr, he submitted at once to his influence, 
and breaking up his camp, entered Malwa. 

He was successful so long as there was no enemy before 
him. For instance, he marched on and captured Sipri, 
situated sixty-five miles to the south of Gwéli4r. Then he 
advanced to Sirdnj, a town at the foot of a pass connecting 
Malwa with the tableland to the north, and took it. Careless 
then of the fact that Madhuji Sindhid was marching to cut 
him off, he remained there halted until the Maratha chief 
had all but accomplished that purpose. Suddenly roused to 
a, sense of his danger, Camac then despatched messengers into 
Oudh, where he believed the nearest force to be, to describe his 
position and to ask for aid. But Madhuji was not the man 
to give him the respite he required. On the 1st of March he 
attacked his discouraged enemy, not indeed by a regular 
assault, but by an incessant cannonade. This he continued 
for seven days. Then Camac, unable to bear the situation, 
massed his troops at midnight and commenced his retreat. 
His plans were taken with so much caution that it was not till 
daybreak of the 8th that Madhuji discovered the evasion. Then 
he followed with his cavalry, caught his enemy the same 
afternoon, and continued to harass him till the morning of 
the 10th. Then Camac turned and faced him ; entered during 
the night the considerable town of Mahautpur, and forced the 
inhabitants to furnish him with the provisions he so much 
needed. There he decided to remain until he should 
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receive from Oudh the reinforcements for which he had sent, 
or until Fortune should give him a chance of retrieving her 
favours. 

In the almost daily contests which had ensued, Camac 
had found in Bruce a most competent adviser. Bruce was a 
man of real genius, a fit compeer of the noble Englishmen of 
inferior rank but of extraordinary merit, who in the early 
days had contributed so much to the conquest of India. I have 
told how, in the crisis which had followed the halt at Sirdnj, 
his great merit had forced itself on the attention of Camac. 
He had suggested the stand made at Mahautpur; and now 
he urged upon his chief a plan, which, by throwing Sindhid off 
his guard, might induce him to give a chance to the pursued. 
The plan involved the continuation by Camac of the defensive 
system which he had theretofore pursued, in order the better 
to blind Madhuji as to his real intentions. For five or six 
days, then, Camac adopted only measures necessary to repel 
a hostile assault. Madhuji, who every night had encamped 
within five miles of the English, ready to repulse any move- 
ment on their part, began at the end of that period to relax 
his vigilance, and, whilst active during the day, came at last 
to permit his men to sleep off their fatigues at night-time. 
This practice continued till the 24th of March. Believing 
by that time that Sindhid was thoroughly off his guard, 
Camac issued from his camp in the darkness of the night, 
entered the hostile camp, unguarded by sentries, surprised 
the Maraéthas as they slept, killed numbers of them, took 
thirteen guns, three elephants, the principal standard, 
twenty-one camels, and many horses. It was a great victory, 
and had great consequences. It disposed Sindhi4 absolutely 
to peace. Attacked in the very heart of his own territories 
by an enemy who had seized his chief fortress, and, when 
apparently eager oniy to escape, had inflicted upon him 
a crushing defeat, he felt but little desire to continue a war 
which would bring him personally but little advantage. He 
felt still less when he found, on the 4th of April, that Camac 
had been joined by a detachment under Colonel Muir, who 
assumed the command. Towards the beginning of August, 
then, he grasped at the terms offered him. Negotiations, con- 
ceived by a real desire to push those terms to a conclusion, 
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were opened; and on the 18th of October an engagement 
was concluded between Madhuji and Muir, in virtue of which 
the former agreed to retire to Ujjén, the latter to recross 
the Jamndé, Madhuji promising to remain neutral in the war 
which continued to wage with the other Mardthé powers. 
It was arranged that his territories west of the Jamn4 
should be restored to him, but that the possession of the 
fortress of Gwalidr should devolve on the Rand of Gohad 
“‘during good behaviour.” It is almost needless to add 
that it did not long remain in the hands of that petty 
chieftain. 

This arrangement with Sindhié was a preliminary to a 
general accommodation with the other Marathé chieftains. 
To effect such a general pacification had been the main object 
for some time of Mr. Hastings’ policy, and beset as he was 
with other difficulties at Banaras and with respect to Oudh, 
he carried out the negotiations with his usual skill and 
diplomatic power. After much negotiation, during which 
Madhuji Sindhié honourably carried out the position of 
mediator, a treaty was concluded on the 17th of May, 
1782, at Salbai, a village in the Gwéalidr state, thirty- 
two miles south-east of the fortress of that name, in virtue 
of which the British (1) restored the territories and cities, 
including Bassein taken from the Peshwa since the signature 
of the treaty of the Purandhar; (2) were confirmed in the 
possession of Salsette and the other islands mentioned in 
that treaty ; (3) whilst being allowed to retain the town of 
Bharoch, they relinquished their claim to a territory, near 
it, bringing in three lakhs of revenue; (4) restored to the 
Gaekwar the territories in dispute between that chief, the 
Peshwaé, and themselves; (5) secured for their ally, the ex- 
Peshwé Raghunéth Réo, a pension of twenty-five thousand 
rupees per month, on condition that he “should repair 
to Mahéréjé Madhu Rao Sindhid, and quietly reside with 
him.” Such were the principal articles as far as con- 
cerned the Peshw4 and his immediate surroundings. The 
remaining articles proceeded to provide for a general peace 
to include Haidar Ali of Maisur; the Nawwaéb of the 
Karnaétik; the Nizém; the Nawwéb of Oudh; the Bhonslé; 
and Sindhié. To facilitate the conclusion of such a peace, 
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the two principal negotiators agreed to nominate Madhuji 
Sindhié— 

“to be the mutual guarantee for the perpetual and invariable adherence of 
both parties to the conditions of this treaty. . . . If either of the parties shall 
deviate from the conditions of this treaty, the said Mahdrdjé shall join the 


other party, and will, to the utmost of his power, endeavour to bring the 
aggressor to a proper understanding.” 


This treaty terminated the Maratha war. From a territorial 
standpoint, it left matters just as they had been before its out- 
break. It was not, however, devoid of incidents which told 
in favour of the English. Although, in the western Maratha 
country, events were fairly balanced, the surrender at Wargaon 
and the retreat of Goddard from Puna counting for the 
Marathés, whilst the capture of Ahmadabad and the battle 
and capture of Bassein told with almost equal force in favour 
of the English; yet, in central India, within the territories 
of the most powerful, and certainly of the ablest, of the in- 
dependent Maratha chieftains, the prestige of the English 
gained enormously. The storming of the fortress of Gwalidr 
and the victory of Camac, at a moment when Madhuji was 
counting the hours when that general must inevitably sur- 
render, left an impression on the mind of that prince which 
no time could efface. And when it is considered that the 
war was waged practically with the whole Maratha con- 
federacy—for before its conclusion the Bhonslé had been 
seduced into an adherence to his co-religionists—at a time 
when the English were fighting for existence on the 
Koromandel coast, it has to be admitted that to have come 
off without material loss and with a great increase of prestige 
reflects enormous credit on the masterful mind which had 
laid down the general plan of operations. The next chapter 
will show how, in that double war—the war with the Marathas 
and the war with Haidar Ali—Hastings advanced English 
interests to a point which rendered a further and decisive 
progress easy to a successor who should dare to attempt 
to complete the work he had begun. The avowed end of 
Hastings was gradually, almost imperceptibly, to induce the 
native princes and chiefs of India to accept the over-lordship 
of the foreigners from the west. Of the edifice which would 
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certainly be erected on that basis he laid the foundation- 
stone. Whilst Clive had been the engineer who had levelled 
the ground, had obtained the territory upon which it was 
necessary to work, had rounded off the borders of that 
territory, it was Hastings who had recognized all the 
possibilities which the solid occupation of Bengal and Bihar 
had opened out. The Rohilkhand war had taught him how, 
if peace were to be preserved in India, one power must be pre- 
dominant. There was no question in his mind as to the 
power upon which the mantle of Akbar must descend. 
That power must be Great Britain. Hence his readiness, 
whilst threatened on the coast, to come to blows with the 
Marathas; hence his contentment with the result of the 
Marathé war. The English, weak, engaged in many direc- 
tions, had more than held their own, whilst, in prestige, they 
had made an advance not to be calculated by words. He 
was content. The final result could not, he knew, come 
in his time. But he had made it possible for a successor to 
complete the edifice of which he had laid the solid founda- 
tions. With time that successor did come—the third and 
mot the least illustrious of the greatly gifted trio who made 
British India—the renowned Marquess Wellesley. 

A few months after the treaty had been signed, Raghunath 
Rao, the restoration of whom to the office of Peshwa had 
been the ostensible cause of the war, died. His son, Baji Rao, 
ultimately became Peshw&; and the adopted son of Baji 
Rao, known to the world as Nand Sahib, lived to become 
& prominent actor in the tragedy of the Indian Mutiny. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
THE COAST WAR. 


Hamar Auf, the great ruler of a Maisur more than double 
in extent of the kingdom of the present day, had many 
serious causes of discontent with the English Govern- 
ment at Madras. The treaty which he had forced upon the 
English at the very gates of Madras, in 1769, had secured 
for him the promise of the support of that people in his 
operations against his enemies. But that support had never 
been given. He had been very anxious to secure his position 
by a firm alliance with the only people in southern India 
whose power he had recognized as sufficient to turn the 
scales against him, but his efforts in that direction had been 
thwarted, partly by the weakness of the Madras Government, 
partly by the intrigues of the Nawwab of Arkét—the Muham- 
mad Ali whom the English had adopted as their candidate 
for that office in their tremendous struggle with the French 
under Dupleix and Lally. It may be as well here to state that 
Muhammad Ali was one of the very worst men the English, 
in their dealings with the people of India, ever adopted as a 
protégé. Treason, ingratitude, perfidy, falseness, were in- 
grained in a nature which did not possess one redeeming 
quality. His life was a constant intrigue against the people 
who had befriended him. To him no means were too base 
to gain the ends he for the moment proposed to attain, but 
all of which contributed, directly or indirectly, to the ultimate 
tuin of his family. At the time of which I am writing his 
one great object was to prevent a good understanding between 
Haidar Ali and his English patrons. So great was the power 
for successful intrigue he possessed; so impressionable to 
his touch were the Madras authorities, who could never clear 
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their minds of the fact that he had been the factor om whose 
behalf they had struck down Dupleix, that he always gained 
his end. The English repulsed, often radely, the overtures of 
Haidar Ali; and that prince, at first unwillingly, but later in 
a spirit of the hatred ahmost always engendered in man and 
woman by the rejection of advances, was pradually led to 
feel that there no longer existed in southern India room for 
himself and the western foreigner; that, if his dynasty were 
to take root, that foreigner must be expelled.* 

Muhammad Ali was the main factor in bringing about 
this result. Yet throughout this period, and to the latest 
hour of his life, he was working secretly against the foreigners 
who had placed him on his semi-throne, and whose confidence 
he so strangely maintained. Owing all he possessed to the 
English at Madras, he despatched, in 1767, an agent to 
England with instructions to bring about a direct intercourse 
with the Crown of England, independently of the Madras 
Government. The British Government had the weakness to 
comply with a demand which gave to the illegitimate son of 
a dissipated noble the position of a sovereign prince. They 
deputed Sir John Lindsay as envoy to his Court, with powers 
Independent of the Madras Government. The evil conse- 
quences of a measure so illjudged manifested themselves in 
a very brief period. The first great measure proposed by 
Muhammad Ali to Lindsay, and adopted by that inexperienced 
gentleman, was that they, the English, should ally themselves 
with the Mardthas and Muhammad Ali, to crush Haidar Ali, 
with whom, let it be borne in mind, the English had a 
mutually defensive alliance. The only reason for the con- 
templated war was the dislike for Haidar Ali entertained by 
the Naww4b. Naturally, the proposal was rejected, and, 
shortly afterwards, Lindsay was removed. Haidar Ali, so 
far from displaying any feeling against the English, continued 
meanwhile to observe loyally the spirit of the treaty he had 
made in 1769. When the Mardathas, two years later, pressed 
upon him an alliance, the object of which was to assist that 
people in sweeping the English from their possessions on the 


* For an admirable summary of the events of the reign of Haidar Alil 
would refer the reader to Mr. Lewin Bowring’s sketch, ‘‘ Haidar Ali and Tipu 
Sultan,” in the ‘“‘ Ralers of India”’ series. 
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Koromandel coast, he rejected the project; informed the 
English of its nature and of his action; added with the most 
perfect frankness that his reason for rejecting it was that 
success would make the Marathaés predominant in southern 
India ; that it was his desire to remain on friendly terms with 
the nation whose representatives he was addressing; but, 
that, if his alliance were rejected, he must invoke the assist- 
ance of the French. The following year he again pressed the 
subject on the Madras authorities, but again did Muhammad 
Ali step in to upset the negotiation. The disloyal ruler of 
the Karnatik, whilst urging upon the Madras authorities the 
danger of an intimate alliance with Haidar, was pressing upon 
the latter the desirability of driving from India the “‘yellow- 
skinned foreigners.” The very next year he despatched an 
embassy to Haidar’s capital, the great fortress of Seringa- 
patam, to negotiate an alliance for such a purpose. But 
Haidar never had had the smallest confidence in Muhammad 
Ali. He allowed his ambassadors to remain some months at 
his capital; then, having obtained from them a complete insight 
into the schemes of their master, he dismissed them with a 
letter to Muhammad Ali, informing him that as the climate of 
Seringapatam did not appear to be favourable to the health of 
his ambassadors, he would not subject them to further 
inconvenience. He had, in fact, read, in their admissions, 
the contemptible character of the Nawwab of the Karnatik. 
Haidar Ali had recognized that the Nawwab, notwithstand- 
ing his many perfidies, had possession of the minds of the 
gentlemen who represented the Company at Madras, and 
that, so long as he should live, there was no chance of any 
cordial understanding between himself and the English. He 
recognized further that there was a spirit of unrest in the 
air; that the several chiefs and confederacies, to whom the fall 
of the Mughal Empire had given independence, would not be 
content to remain in subordinate positions without fighting 
for supremacy; that the Mardthés still counted on gaining 
the empire just missed at Panipat in 1761; and that the 
English were exercising an influence, which, skilfully directed, 
might prevail against all the native powers. At this period 
Haidar Ali was an old man, who had lived every hour of his 
life. He had made, by means into which it is not necessary 
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to inquire too closely, but mainly by his superior natural 
abilities, a great kingdom which he was desirous to bequeath 
intact to his son. He could accomplish this, he felt, in the 
times he saw coming, if he could but secure the co-operation 
of the English. But his conversations with the emissaries 
from Muhammad Ali had satisfied him that no agreement 
with his views was to be expected from that quarter. From 
the hour of their dismissal, then, May, 1775, he renounced 
all hope of an intimate alliance with Madras, and entered 
into correspondence with the Governor of Pondichery, M. de 
Bellecombe. Bellecombe eagerly responded, and engaged to 
furnish Haidar with all the military stores he might require 
through the medium of the French fortress of Mahé, on the 
Malabar coast. He proceeded at once to act upon the requisi- 
tions of Haidar Ali, and the imports at Mahé became in the 
course of a few months of very considerable importance. 

The breaking out of the war between France and England 
in 1777 found Haidar and the British still at peace. The 
former was, in fact, engaged in the reduction of places held 
by the Maraéthas on the Malabar coast. But when, as soon 
as the knowledge of the war in Europe reached India, the 
Madras authorities sent a force to reduce Pondichery, and 
did reduce it, after a fairly long siege (August 8 to October 
18), Haidar protested. Taken by surprise, and not having 
expected an action so prompt, he was unable, on the instant, 
to march to the support of his allies. For a moment, indeed, 
he hesitated as to the course he should pursue. In announc- 
ing to him the fall of Pondichery, the Madras Govern- 
ment had pressed upon him an alliance which would 
secure also the co-operation and friendship of Muhammad 
Ali. But Haidar knew the latter too well to believe that 
any alliance in which he was concerned could possibly be 
sincere. Unwilling, however, to commit himself, he replied 
in evasive terms regarding the proposed treaty; formally 
congratulated the Governor on the reduction of Pondichery ; 
and reserved the discussion of other matters for an interview 
which he suggested. The Governor, Sir Thomas Rumbold, 
answered him by declaring his intention to send an envoy to 
the Court of Haidar, and to despatch a force to reduce the 
stronghold of Mahé. 
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Haidar was much concerned at this announcement, for, 
as we have seen, Mahé was his port of communication with 
Franee, and he determined to prevent its capture if it were 
possible. He wrote then to say that he regarded the several 
settlements of the Dutch, the French, and the English on the 
Malabar coast as equally entitled to his protection, the 
territory on which they had been formed now belonging to 
him ; and that he should oppose the designs of any one of 
these powers against the settlement of another. He at the 
same time directed his agent at Madras to inform the 
Governor in the most explicit terms, that should he attack 
Mahé, he should not only aid in its defence, but retaliate, by 
detaching a body of troops to lay waste the province of Arkat. 
The Madras Government, however, paid no heed to these 
threats, but despatched the troops they had already collected 
against Mahé. Haidar carried out his word by aiding in 
its defence; and by hoisting his colours side by side with those 
of the French. To no purpose, however, for Mahé fell in the 
month of March to the force under Colonel Braithwaite. 

Haidar was not quite ready for war, but he had not 
forgotten his threat. He wrote to Sir T. Rumbold to remind 
him of the notice he had given regarding Mahé ; then, adding 
that out of respect for the King of England and the Couneil of 
Madras he had as yet taken no steps to retaliate, concluded 
by observing that the Governor was the best judge of his own 
conduct. The Governor replied in the feeblest terms, com- 
plainmg of conquests which Haidar had made some three 
years previously, and which, at the time, had been allowed 
to pass unnoticed by the Madras Government. But fully 
sensible of the character for determination possessed by the 
ruler of Maisur, and of his ability to cause a great upsetting 
in southern India, he resolved to despatch to his Court, to 
conciliate him, an envoy of whose abilities and acquaintance 
with the ways and habits of thought of the natives he had 
formed a very high opinion. 

This envoy was a German missionary named Schwariz, 
who lived generally at Tanjur, but who had travelled a great 
deal in southern India, and had gained a high reputation for 
piety, purity of manners, and for his simple and engaging 
disposition. A missionary may deserve such a reputation, 
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and yet be wanting in those qualities which combine to make 
the man of the world. It so happened that a few days before 
the arrival of Schwartz at Seringapatam, Haidar had received 
intimation that an English detachment under Colonel Harper 
had traversed without his permission his province of Kadapah 
on his way to take possession of Guntur, and this fact had 
not increased his amiability. He received Schwartz, however, 
with politeness, and conversed with him freely on the doctrines 
of the Christian religion. Regarding his German guest more 
as 2 private traveller than a political personage, he reserved 
the communications he desired to make on political matters 
for letters which he caused to be written to the Governor, 
and despatched by the hands of Schwartz. The latter, on 
his return to Madras, volunteered no communication to 
Council, nor did Council ask him for any. He had not kept 
any journal worthy of the name. His papers, examined after 
his death, contained mysterious hints as to the reasons which 
had actuated Haidar Ali in his political action, but nothing 
more. 

In his letters to Sir T. Rumbold, Haidar Ali reviewed the 
actual situation and the causes that had led to it with great 
clearness and ability. In his indictment against the English 
he included their protected Nawwab, Muhammad Ali of Arkat. 
He characterized in fitting terms the abetting by the English 
of Muhammad Ali’s fraudulent conduct in 1752 with respect 
to Trichindpalli, and their subsequent action up to their 
violation of the treaty of 1769. He dwelt on their hostile 
action against Mahé, and the march of their troops through 
the province of Kadapah ; and animadverted in strong terms 
on their action in abetting the rebellion of his subjects on 
the Malabar coast. He concluded by asking this pertinent 
question: “When such improper conduct is pursued, what 
engagements will remain inviolate?” He then added, ‘‘I 
leave you to judge on whose part engagements and promises 
have been broken.” 

Possibly the indignation caused by the incidents I have 
mentioned induced Haidar just about this period to commit an 
action from which, under ordinary circumstances, his better 
nature would have shrunk. Information had reached him that 
a Danish ship bound for the Malabar coast, having on board 
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six English gentlemen and a lady who had left England on 
a voyage of pleasure by way of Egypt and Suez, had arrived 
at the seaport-town of Kaélikéd.* The fact that the ship had 
on board English travellers determined Haidar to declare it 
contraband, and he directed that both ship and cargo should 
be seized and the English sent as prisoners to Seringapatam. 
On their arrival at that fortress, Haidar, who had hoped to 
find amongst them one or two at least who had been bred to 
arms, whom he might utilize to instruct his troops, discovered 
to his chagrin that they were all civilians. He accordingly 
directed their release. Their property, however, he retained, 
with the exception of a few articles just sufficient for their 
immediate wants. 

The news of this treatment of British subjects roused 
great indignation at Madras, and the Governor promptly 
despatched Mr. Gray, formerly of the Bengal Civil Service, to 
demand the release of the British subjects, and at the same 
time to negotiate for a good understanding between the 
two powers. Gray reached Ambur; met there the released 
prisoners; then, although the passport he had received from 
Haidar limited him to a retinue scarcely sufficient to procure 
for him the convenience of a private traveller, he pushed on 
to Seringapatam. Unfortunately, he had come provided with 
presents calculated rather to increase than to assuage the ire 
of a Musalman ruler. One of these presents was a pigskin 
saddle, described as apparently ‘‘intended to try, not to assist 
the seat;”’ the other, a breech-loading rifle, ‘‘ charged at the 
wrong end.” t Haidar, designing to intimate that such 
presents were unsuited to the dignity of the giver and the 
receiver, returned them, with, however, an intimation that 
such return was not to infer hostility. But the Maisur ruler 
still refused to grant an interview to Gray. He lodged him 
poorly, and on the whole treated him rather asa spy than as 
an envoy. He detained him, however, under various pretexts 
until his preparations for war should be ready; then, having 
made up his mind that the sword only could resolve the 


* Sometimes incorrectly written “Calicut.” It was visited by Vasco de 
Gama in 1498. 

+ See Wilke’s “ History of Southern India,” which I have followed in these 
details (2nd edit., vol. i. p. 441), 
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question, summarily dismissed him. Gray reached Madras 
on the 30th of March, 1780. <A few days later, Sir Thomas 
Rumbold was succeeded as Governor by Mr. Whitehill. In 
the month of July following, Haidar, having arranged for the 
co-operation of the Marathas of Barar and of the Nizém, and 
having massed at Bangalore an army counting eighty-three 
thousand warriors, declared war against the English. That 
same month he descended the ghats, and “swept down on 
the plains like an avalanche, carrying destruction with 
him.” * The coast war had begun. 

I have been the more particular in describing the details 
which led to this war because of all the operations with which 
Mr. Hastings was concerned during his incumbency of office 
in India it was the war which tried to the most his resources, 
and which gave him opportunities for the display of the won- 
derful prescience and decision which with him were sovereign 
qualities. In the pages which follow in this chapter 1 have 
been content to lay before the reader a very brief sketch of the 
military operations, but in the chapter which immediately 
succeeds I have made it my principal duty to show the when, 
the where, and the how the action and the orders of the 
Governor-General made themselves felt, calling attention 
wherever necessary to the enormous influence which he exer- 
cised on the progress and the result of a war which, without 
such masterly guidance, might have terminated in a manner 
ruinous to British interests in India. 

One word, in the first place, regarding Haidar’s allies. 

The high-handedness of the Madras Government in their 
dealings with Haidar Ali had been matched only by the 
recklessness with which, at the crisis long impending, they 
had succeeded in offending the Nizam. That prince, Niz4m 
Ali, had granted to his brother, Basdlat Jang, the jagir of 
Guntur, with the proviso that on his death it should devolve 
on the English. This grant had been confirmed, with certain 
provisos, by the second article of the treaty of 1768, made 
between that people and the Nizam. But Basdlat Jang, to 
strengthen himself, had, six years later, engaged a body of 
French mercenaries, and had refused to obey the orders of 
the Nizam to disband them. In 1780, however, threatened by 


* Bowring’s “ Haidar Ali and Tipu Sultan,” 
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his brother, he imploredthe aid of the English, agreedto dismiss 
the French levies, to replace them by a British detachment, 
and to allow them to rent from him on lease the district of 
Guntur. This engagement was carried out, but with circum- 
stances not anticipated by the Madras Government. For, 
whilst the march of the British contingent through his 
district of Kadapah angered, as we have seen, Haidar Ali, 
the transaction, carried into effect without his knowledge, so 
displeased the Nizam that he took into his own service the 
French troops dispensed with by his brother, and signed 
an offensive treaty with Haidar Ali. This alliance had the 
effect of bringing into the combination against England the 
Raja of Barar, that member of the Bhonslé family whom Mr. 
Hastings had taken so much pains to conciliate. 

The news of this alliance reached Hastings in the summer 
of 1780. He was at the moment surrounded by troubles. 
Francis and Wheler were still refractory; Barwell had an- 
nounced his intention of resigning ; the successor of Clavering, 
Sir Eyre Coote, though he had declared he would not enter 
into the past controversies between Hastings and his col- 
leagues, was wayward in temper, and required a vast amount 
of managing. There were, too, troubles on the north-west 
frontier and in Oudh, to be presently related ; troubles, too, 
on the south-east frontier, very difficult to arrange. Before 
the Governor-General, endeavouring to steer the State vessel 
through this sea of troubles, and already bending all his 
efforts to meet the Marathaés in the western presidency, there 
suddenly arose this new danger—a danger more threatening, 
more real, than all the others; for the power of the three 
allies on the Koromandel coast would, he knew, be enormously 
strengthened by the arrival there of a body of about three 
thousand French troops, known to have sailed from France, 
led by the once renowned Bussy, to endeavour to accomplish 
a task in which Dupleix and Lally with smaller numbers had 
only just failed. How, under such circumstances, handi- 
capped in every direction, was the Governor-General of India 
to weather the storm ? 

Almost simultaneously with the news of the war, came 
the news of Haidar’s earlier successes and the destruction of 
Baillie’s force. Such news only excited Hastings to prompter 
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action. To send his best general, ‘with all the troops that 
could be spared, to Madras was the first duty. To endeavour 
to detach the Bhonslé and the Nizém from the alliance was 
the second. To raise money for the continuation of a contest 
which threatened to last long, was the third. With the 
money so raised to provide fresh resources, the fourth. 
Simultaneously with these four efforts, to secure his position 
on the north-west frontier. 

He carried out the first duty by despatching Sir Eyre 
Coote, with all the available troops, to Madras. The reputa- 
tion of Coote was founded chiefly on the great daring he had 
displayed under other leaders, on the vote he had given on 
the eve of the battle of Plassey to fight under all circum- 
stances, and on his known contempt of danger. He was not 
so vigorous as he had been, for, although only fifty-four, 
the climate had told greatly on his constitution; but he 
retained all his old fire and dash, and he was not likely to 
err on the side of caution. The deeds he accomplished 
during the campaign which had begun before he could reach 
Madras must be told very briefly. 

Haidar Ali, with the force 1 have mentioned, amounting 
to eighty-three thousand men, of whom fifty-three thousand 
were tried regular troops, and four hundred were Frenchmen 
led by Lally, a nephew of the general of that name, and 
a hundred guns, burst upon the Karnatik with fire and 
sword in the second week of July. He met the scantiest 
resistance. The fort of Chitor, that nearest to and within 
the frontier, was carried at a single blow. On the 20th his 
right wing had penetrated to Portonovo on the coast, below 
Pondichery, whilst his right, led by himself, had occupied 
Kanchipuram, forty-two miles west of Madras. On the 10th 
of August he had occupied St. Thomas’s Mount, ten miles 
to the north-west of Madras; and on the 21st he had invested 
Arkat. 

Notwithstanding all the warnings he had given them, he 
had caught the English slumbering at their post. They had 
made no preparations to receive their unwelcome visitor. 
Even on the 21st of July, when certain information reached 
them that Haidar had forced his way through the passes, 
they were not disturbed; nor was it until the 24th, when 
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they could not doubt that he was at Kanchipuram, that they 
made the necessary preparations to defend the districts in- 
trusted to their care. After much discussion, and in the 
face of many protests, the Council ordered that the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, Sir Hector Munro, the same who had won 
his spurs in the battle fought at Baksar against the Nawwab- 
Wazir of Oudh and Mir Kasim, in 1764, should march with 
the 5209 men available at Madras on Kanchipuram ; that 
he should there be joined by a detachment of 2818 men, 
under Colonel Baillie, from Guntur; and that, arrived at 
Kanchipuram, Munro should act according to circumstances. 
A free hand, in a word, was given him. 

Munro reached Kanchipuram on the 21st of August. 
Haidar, meanwhile, had marched to invest Arkét. Munro 
resolved, therefore, to await, where he was, the arrival of 
Baillie. But he was never to see that general or his force. 
On its arrival at Perambakam, fourteen miles from Kanchi- 
puram, it was suddenly assailed by the left wing of Haidar’s 
army, commanded by his son, Tipu Sahib, and after three 
days of continuous marching and fighting, was destroyed 
almost to a man—a few who were taken prisoners excepted. 
Tipu had been joined by his father during the fight. 
Munro was within six miles of the scene of slaughter on 
the 10th, and in the course of the afternoon of that day 
within two miles of Baillie’s encampment. He had but to 
move forward to baffle Haidar, who, knowing the English 
well, was prepared for such a movement. But almost all 
men are liable to be stricken by panic, and there can be 
little doubt but that Munro, ignorant of the actual circum- 
stances of the case, and believing probably that he might 
be overwhelmed by the masses of Haidar’s army, acted with 
a caution more dangerous than rashness. He retreated to 
Kanchipuram, reached that place at six o’clock in the even- 
ing, and, deeming himself still unsafe, threw his heavy guns 
and stores into the tank, and moved early the following 
morning to Chengalpat, arriving there, after losing the 
greater part of his baggage, on the 12th. Meeting there a 
detachment under Colonel Cosby, he marched north-east- 
wards for the defence of Madras, reached St. Thomas’s 
Mount on the 14th, and, moving thence to Marmalaon, 
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remained halted there, a river covering his front, until in 
November he was relieved by Sir Eyre Coote. 

Why, after his victory over Baillie and the retreat of 
Munro, Haidar did not march on Madras and attempt to 
finish the war with one great stroke may never certainly 
be known. Probably, before taking such a risk, he preferred 
to secure the country behind him. He resumed therefore 
the siege of Arkét. Having taken that town after six weeks’ 
open trenches, and the citadel the third day after the town 
had fallen, he marched westwards, and laid siege simul- 
taneously to Vellur, Ambur, Wandiwash, Permakoil, and 
Chengalpat. He was thus engaged, and had even taken 
Ambur (January 18, 1781), when information reached him 
that Sir Eyre Coote, having organized his army, had quitted 
Madras the previous day, for the purpose of trying conclu- 
sions with him in the field. Haidar was nothing loth to 
meet his adversary, provided that to himself might be left 
the choice of the battlefield. Instantly then he raised the 
sieges of the places his detachments were threatening, 
massed his forces, and marched to meet his enemy. A few 
days later the news that a French squadron had arrived 
off the coast, in the vicinity of Madras, induced in his mind 
the belief that Coote would be compelled to move to the 
defence of that place. Accordingly he pushed on rapidly to 
Kanchipuram to cut him off. But Coote had other thoughts. 
He had resolved to penetrate into southern Arkaét, and 
retaking Pondichery which had expelled the small English 
garrison, prevent a junction between the expected French 
force and the Maisur army. He therefore revictualled the 
places Haidar had besieged, and then commenced his march 
by the line of the coast towards Gudalur. 

In the presence of a French squadron commanding the 
sea the course taken by Coote was open to great danger. 
For whilst he was thus debarred from obtaining supplies by 
sea, it was in the power of Haidar, who commanded the 
whole length of the inner line, to starve him into fighting 
at a great disadvantage, or even into surrender. Haidar, 
who, uneducated though he was, was a born soldier, recog- 
nized his advantages at a glance, and resolved to profit 
by the false move of the Englishman. Instead then of 
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descending to attack Haidar on the coast, he marched on a 
line parallel to that of his enemy, across a country where he 
was safe from attack, except at great disadvantage to ,the 
attacker, and which commanded the only roads by which sup- 
plies could reach his foe. Coote, become at last fully sensible 
of the great risks he was incurring, and wanting badly 
supplies for his men and cattle, endeavoured, on the 10th of 
February, to extricate himself by offering battle to Haidar. 
Haidar naturally refused, and to Coote it appeared that, 
unless Fortune should work a miracle to save him, he must 
surrender. The fate which, under such circumstances, must 
have befallen Madras may be inferred from the fact that, 
outside the army led by Coote, Madras could dispose of but 
five hundred invalid soldiers. 

But the miracle was worked. It happened in this way. 
The French squadron, with but one French regiment on 
board, had come from the isles of France and Bourbon, 
and had found the Koromandel coast open to its attacks. 
Its commander, the Chevalier d’Orves, having assisted in 
the successful revolt at Pondichery, now professed the 
desire to co-operate with Haidar. D’Orves had entered 
into communications with that ruler, and Haidar had 
asked for two favours: one, that the regiment on board 
the squadron might be landed to co-operate with him; the 
other, that d’Orves would remain at sea, off the coast, in 
sight of the English force, prevent all communications with 
it by that route, and witness its surrender. Never, Haidar 
pointed out, had France had such an opportunity. How 
the illustrious men who had previously served France in 
India would have clutched at such a chance; how Dumas 
and Dupleix and Bussy (in his earlier days) and Lally would 
have seized it need not be told here. These men had created 
opportunities, but now an opportunity had come, the like of 
which had never presented itself before. D’Orves need not 
have remained off the coast with his whole squadron. Two 
frigates, wrote at the time an English soldier,* would have 


* The work, published in 1788, entitled “‘ Memoirs of the Late War in 
Asia,” written by Captain Thompson, who served therein, enters into very 
full detail of the occurrences of that war. The copy which I possess, and 
which I purchased in India, apparently once belonged to Marquess Wellesley. 
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done the work, for the work was simply to cruise off the 
coast and prevent supplies from reaching the shore. But, 
fortunately for the English, the Chevalier d’Orves had not 
been formed in the heroic mould. He was wanting in 
adventure, was lethargic, indolent, and apathetic. Just at 
the moment when the requests of Haidar reached him he 
received a despatch from Pondichery to the effect that the 
English squadron of Sir Edward Hughes had quitted the 
Malabar coast for that known as the Koromandel, and that 
a detachment from Sir Hyre Coote’s army had entered 
Pondichery, disarmed the inhabitants, and destroyed the 
boats in the roadstead. This despatch decided him. Despite 
the entreaties of his officers, he gave orders to sail for the 
islands; nor would he, though earnestly importuned to do 
so, leave a single frigate to watch the inevitable surrender 
of the English army. 

This was the miracle which saved Coote. From the 
instant of the departure of the French squadron all danger 
of starvation disappeared. Boats full of supplies reached 
him from many quarters. Having revictualled his army he 
engaged Haidar in a great battle at Chilambram on the Ist 
of July, and forced him, after a very fierce fight, to quit his 
hold of the coast. The two armies met again, on the 27th of 
the same month, at Perambikam. Here Coote, with twelve 
thousand men, assailed a strong position defended by 
seventy thousand. He failed, indeed, to storm it, but the 
impression he made on the Maisur army was so great, that 
Haidar, little disposed as he was to acknowledge discomfiture, 
quitted the field of battle at nightfall, and fell back on 
Tripasur, and then proceeded to invest Vellur. Thence he 
was driven by Sir Eyre Coote on the 27th of September, but 
on the departure of that leader for Madras, he resumed the 
siege with the greatest energy. 

Suddenly, a gleam of good fortune came to illuminate the 
last days of the great Sultan. Harly in the following year, 
Coote had made a great effort, bowed down by sickness as he 
was, to throw supplies into Vellur. In that attempt he had 
succeeded, and had then fallen back, harassed by Haidar, who, 
however, refused all the temptations offered him to accept 
battle. Coote returned therefore to Tripasur. No sooner had 
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Haidar realized this fact than he despatched, by forced 
marches, a strong detachment under his son, Tipu, to sur- 
prise Colonel Braithwaite, who, with about two thousand 
men, lay, isolated, in an open plain, on the banks of the 
Kolrun, forty miles from Tanjur. On learning the approach 
of the enemy, Braithwaite broke up camp and endeavoured to 
make for Tanjur. But attacked on the 16th of February, and 
the attack renewed the 17th and 18th, he was forced to 
succumb with the loss of five hundred killed, the survivors 
being made prisoners. This victory, which cheered much 
the spirit of the old warrior, was followed by the arrival on 
the coast of two thousand eight hundred and sixty-eight 
Frenchmen, the advanced main body of the troops com- 
manded by Bussy. 

At one time the name of Bussy had been a name to con- 
jure with in southern India, but the Bussy who arrived to 
command the French in 1782 was but a shadow of the warrior 
whose deeds had electrified successive Subahdars of the 
Dakhin. The later Bussy had become nervous, corpulent, 
sluggish, and unenterprising. He had instructed Duchemin, 
who commanded the two thousand eight hundred and sixty- 
eight French troops, who had reached India, escorted by a 
squadron under the illustrious Suffren, not to fight, under 
any circumstances whatever, until he himself should arrive. 
Duchemin, who was but the shadow of a real man, had dis- 
embarked at Porto Novo on the 20th of April. Suffren, who 
had conceived the highest opinion of Haidar Ali, had arranged 
with that ruler that immediately on the debarkation of the 
French troops, they should be joined by six thousand infantry 
and four thousand cavalry from the Maisur force, and that 
Duchemin, incorporating these with his own men, should act 
in concert with Haidar. This arrangement was so far carried 
out that Duchemin attacked and occupied Gudalur on the 6th 
of May; then, marching with Haidar, occupied Permakoil, 
and then proceeded to invest Wandiwash. 

It was a point of honour with Coote that Wandiwésh, 
which, in every campaign against the French in India had 
proved a stumbling-block to their further progress, and the 
splendid defence of which, during the war then occurring, by 
Lieutenant Flint, had reflected on the English name a glory 
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which had added greatly to the prestige of the nation 
throughout southern India, should not fall into the hands of 
Haidar. Therefore, although he had an army of but twelve 
thousand men, of whom but a few more than two thousand 
were Europeans, and Haidar had sixty thousand, excited to 
the highest pitch by their recent victory over Braithwaite, 
including about four hundred Frenchmen under the younger 
Lally, and was assisted by over two thousand men under 
Duchemin, he did not hesitate a moment, but offered battle to 
the allied forces. It was a hazardous offer, for defeat meant 
absolute ruin; but the history of the world, especially of the 
military world, abounds in instances in which supreme bold- 
ness is supreme prudence ; and this occasion was one of them. 

Haidar was eager to fight. He felt sure he would win; 
that even were Fortune to prove adverse, his cavalry would 
prevent serious disaster. Not so, however, thought the feeble 
Duchemin. Bussy had told him not to fight before his 
arrival, and he pleaded Bussy’s orders. When Haidar 
pointed out that those orders were not intended to apply to 
an occasion in which victory would seal the fate of the 
immemorial enemies of France, he pleaded the weak state of 
his health. In a word, he absolutely refused to fight. 

This was a second lost opportunity ; one had been thrown 
away by d’Orves, this was sacrificed by Duchemin. There 
was no help for it. Haidar, his heart swollen with rage and 
contempt, declined then Coote’s offer of battle, and, raising 
the siege of Wandiw4sh, retreated towards Pondichery, and 
occupied a strongly fortified position close to Kalinur. Coote 
followed him, not indeed with the idea of attacking him in 
the strong position he had chosen, but rather to cover a 
sudden assault he had planned on the town of Arni, the 
depot of all the stores of the Maisur army. Flint, the hero 
of Wandiwash, had bought the commandant of Arni, and it 
was believed in the English camp that the place could be 
taken before Haidar should receive intimation that it had 
been threatened. 

But Haidar was well served. Through his spies he had 
followed Coote’s movements with vigilance, and when he 
detected the despatch by him of a considerable detachment 
towards Arni, he sent his son Tipu with his best cavalry and 
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his French contingent under the younger Lally to throw 
themselves into that place; then, breaking up his camp at 
Kalinur, followed with his remaining forces in the track of 
Coote. So furious was he with Duchemin, that he did not 
communicate to him his intended movements, but left him to 
digest his spleen where he was, suspending, during his 
absence, his supply of provisions. 

Coote had sighted Arni when Haidar (June 2) overtook 
him. He was surprised. In front of him were Tipu and the 
younger Lally; behind him, Haidar. His troops had been 
marching several hours at a stretch, and were tired. To 
most men the situation would have seemed desperate. But 
the lion heart of Coote never wavered. Ill as he was, he 
determined to prove once again that the English could, under 
no circumstances, be conquered. His troops boldly seconded 
the inspirations of their commander. It was eight o’clock in 
the morning when Coote first heard the guns of Haidar. He 
had all his baggage to protect, and, as I have said, his men 
were tired. But never did they display greater coolness and 
greater discipline. By ranging his guns so as to ward off the 
attack of Haidar’s horsemen; by manceuvring so as to occupy 
advantageous positions; Coote not only saved his baggage, 
but towards evening succeeded in capturing one gun, eleven 
tumbrils, and several ammunition carts, defended though 
they were by the corps of the younger Lally. He failed, 
however, to take Arni. Four days later, Haidar took his 
revenge for the loss just mentioned, by enticing Coote into an 
ambuscade, and inflicting a loss on him of one hundred and 
sixty-six men, fifty-four horses, and two guns. The hostile 
forces then separated, Coote returning to the vicinity of 
Madras, Haidar proceeding to prosecute the siege of Vellur. 
Very shortly afterwards the conditions of the war were 
altogether changed, on the side of the English by the de- 
parture of Coote, utterly broken in health, to Calcutta, where 
he arrived only to embark for England and to die as the 
vessel touched Madras; on that of the invaders, by the death 
of Haidar Ali, on the 7th of December of the same year. His 
mind was still vigorous, but the frame, sorely tried by the 
mode of his daily life, had broken down. He was but sixty- 
five when he was taken. 
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Of the remainder of the war it may suffice to state that it 
lingered on for fifteen months after the disappearance from 
the scene of the two principal commanders. During that 
time Bussy gave evidence that his powers had deteriorated, 
that he was no longer the man he had been. On the other 
hand the illustrious Suffren, in his many conflicts with the 
English squadron under Sir Edward Hughes, gave abundant 
evidence of abilities rarely equalled, and never, I think, sur- 
passed by any naval commander in the world. On land, 
notwithstanding the inefficiency of Bussy, the turn of affairs 
had come to be rather in favour of the French. At the 
critical moment, however, news reached the belligerents that 
peace had been signed in Europe, the peace known as the 
Treaty of Versailles.* Shortly afterwards (May 11, 1784) 
Tipu Sahib, the son and successor of Haidar Ali, signed with 
the English at Mangalur, a treaty which guaranteed the 
restoration to the former owners of allthe strong places taken 
during the war, as well as of all prisoners. The war, in fact, 
had left matters very much as they were before. The power 
displayed by Haidar had left, however, a deep impression at 
Madras; and it had become evident that the question, the 
vital question, had been left undecided; that the peace was 
but a truce. 

I have thought it convenient to give a slight sketch of this 
important war from its commencement to its close, without 
interrupting the military narrative by disclosing the action 
of Mr. Hastings as event followed event, and victory and 
defeat alternated with one another. The action of the 
Governor-General in these particulars will have to be con- 
sidered in connection with his action with respect to other 
matters which pressed upon him at the same period, often 
at the same moment. The consideration of all these matters 
has been therefore relegated to the chapter which immediately 
follows. 

* The Peace of Versailles was signed on the 20th of January, 1788, but it 


became known to the belligerents in India only on the 3rd of September 
following. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


HOW HASTINGS MET THE DIFFICULTY OF RAISING FUNDS FOR HIS 
WARS—HIS PROPOSALS TO CHET SINGH, RAJA OF BANARAS— 
HIS DUEL WITH FRANCIS AND ITS CONSEQUENCES—THE 
GREATNESS OF HIS WAR ADMINISTRATION. 


Waist the events recorded in the two preceding chapters 
were progressing, the position of Mr. Hastings in Bengal had 
been a position of constant worry, annoyance, and care. He 
stood, after a very brief period, alone in his Council. His 
colleague, Barwell, had announced, towards the close of 1779, 
his intention of quitting India, to enjoy in his native land the 
large fortune he had amassed. Coote had replaced Clavering, 
and Coote, honest and straightforward as he was, required 
managing. His presence, moreover, as Commander-in- 
Chief, during the troublous times then looming in a very near 
future, would, it was clear, be required on the decisive point 
where war should be waging. Under those circumstances, 
Barwell leaving, and Coote absent, it seemed as though the old 
chaos would recommence, and that Hastings would be out- 
voted in Council by Francis and Wheler, as he had been, in 
the times preceding, by Francis, Clavering, and Monson. 
Such was the position when the news reached Calcutta of 
the misfortune to the Bombay army which led to the treaty 
of Wargéon. Hastings records in a letter addressed to Mr. 
Laurence Sulivan, that this defeat served to Francis as a 
“matter for triumph. He had foretold it (he said) as the 
inevitable consequence of distant expeditions, and trembled 
for the fate of Goddard’s detachment.” The news of the safe 
arrival of Goddard at Surat served to dissipate any alarms 
which might have been felt regarding him, proving to the 
Council that the fate of ‘distant expeditions,” as Francis 
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styled this one, though Wargéon was but three days’ march 
from Bombay, depended in India on the character and con- 
duct of the commander of the force employed. 

Another cause of trouble and anxiety to Hastings at this 
period was the state of the finances. Looking ahead, with 
one war, the Maratha war, on his hands already, and with 
the prospect becoming every day more certain of a rupture 
with the great sovereign of Maisur, the Governor-General 
recognized that if he were to depend solely on the resources 
up to that time available, and sufficient doubtless for a period 
of peace, he would be quite unable to meet the expenditure 
required by two wars, waged simultaneously in different parts 
of the empire. He was most reluctant to impose new taxes, 
or to have recourse to the process of borrowing. But here his 
imagination, that supreme quality in a ruler, stood him in 
good stead. For with respect to Bengal and the adjacent 
provinces, the Government of India, he recollected, stood in 
the position previously occupied by the Mughals. They 
possessed the power which the great Akbar had wielded over 
all the States which had admitted his overlordship—the 
power of compelling vassal princes to contribute to the 
defence of the common empire. Standing, for all practical 
purposes as far as concerned the three provinces and the 
tributary zamindaris, in the position of Akbar, Hastings 
resolved to exercise the authority which he had exercised. 
He would call upon the dependent chiefs, the protected rajas, 
the nawwabs, and the more wealthy zamindars, to contribute 
their quota to the protection of the ruling power which pro- 
tected them, and which would be ever ready to protect them, 
against a common enemy. How this appeal was responded 
to, and the consequences which ensued in one notable in- 
stance therefrom, will be related in the order in which the 
occurrences took place. 

The large zamindari of Banaras was held, at the time of 
Clive’s first appearance in Bengal, by a landowner of good 
family, known as Réjé Balwant Singh, who acknowledged as 
his overlord the Nawwaéb-Wazir of Oudh, that Shujau’d 
daulah with whom we have come so much in contact in the 
earlier stages of this biography. When, in 1768, the Nawwab- 
Wazir, in temporary union with the penniless heir to the 
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Mughal throne, Shah Alam, invaded the British territories, 
Balwant Singh repaired to the standard of his liege lord, and 
fought in that battle of Baksar which terminated so fatally 
(October 28, 1764) for the cause of the invaders. As one con- 
sequence of that battle the zamindari of Bandras was trans- 
ferred from the overlordship of the Nawwéb-Wazir to that of 
the British; but this arrangement was not approved by the 
Court of Directors; and when the treaty of 1765 was con- 
cluded with Shujd4u’d daulah, the zamindéri of Bandras was 
restored to Oudh, the Nawwaéb-Wazir contracting to continue 
Balwant Singh in possession on condition that he should pay 
the same revenue as theretofore.* 

Balwant Sing died in 1770, leaving a son, Chét Singh. 
For a moment the overlord, the Nawwdb-Wazir, entertained 
the idea of refusing to acknowledge this young man; but the 
Government of Calcutta insisted that he should not only recog- 
nize his rights under treaty, but grant him a sanad (patent 
charter) under their guarantee. In the treaty made by 
Warren Hastings with the Nawwaéb-Wazir in 1775, that prince 
ceded for ever to the British Government the sovereignty of the 
districts dependent on Chét Singh. The British Government 
then, in its turn, granted to Chét Singh a charter confirming 
him in his zamind4ri and the civil and criminal administration 
thereof, subject to an annual tribute of 2,266,180 Sikka rupees, 
on the condition that he should adopt measures for the 
interest and security of the country and for the preservation 
of peace. Chét Singh was also accorded the privilege of 
coining money. 

Such was the situation when in 1778, in view of the 
necessity of raising resources to meet the expenses of one war 
actually raging, and of a second, the small cloud heralding 
which was visible on the horizon, Hastings, putting before 
him all the circumstances of the case, invited Chét Singh to 
contribute an annual subsidy of five lakhs of rupees for the 
maintenance of three battalions of sip&his. Chét Singh con- 
sented very unwillingly to the arrangement for one year. He 
defrayed with equal discontent similar charges in 1779 and 
a portion of them for 1780; but the necessities of the British 
Government were so great that Hastings was obliged to 

* Aitchison, “ Treaties,” Ist edit., vol. ii, p. 41. 
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call upon him, in the last-named year, to allow his cavalry 
to be employed for the general service of British India. For 
some time previously, more than dissatisfied at the calls made 
upon him, Chét Singh had kicked violently at the requisition 
of his liege-lord. The demand for cavalry was the last 
straw. He not only manifested great reluctance to comply 
with it, but entered into correspondence with the neighbour- 
ing chieftains, hostile to England. The consequence was 
that, in 1782, Mr. Hastings paid a visit to Banéras. The 
details of this visit, and of its weighty results, will be related 
in the proper place. 

In the first paragraph of this chapter I have adverted to 
the prospect which had been opened by the avowed intention 
of Mr. Barwell, the constant supporter of Mr. Hastings, to 
quit India. On this subject Mr. Hastings had many con- 
ferences with Barwell before he would give his sanction to 
his departure. Barwell, who had, throughout the previous 
period of hostility, maintained warm social relations with 
the triumvirate, losing his money at the card-table to Francis, 
and courting, as it proved, ineffectually, the daughter of 
General Clavering, used his best endeavours, at this crisis, 
to patch up a reconciliation between Hastings on the one side, 
and Francis and Wheler on the other. To all outward 
appearance he succeeded. Towards the end of February, 
1780, the contracting parties agreed to an understanding on 
which, in the future, the public business was to be conducted. 
No formal instruments passed between them. 

“T regard it,” says Hastings, writing to a friend, “as a deed of faith and 
honour, not of law, and I required none. Yet,” he adds, “to prevent mis- 
conceptions and further cavils, I reduced it to writing and to separate articles. 
I showed the paper containing them to Mr. Francis. To the first article, the 
only one on which my heart was fixed and for the sake of which I yielded to 
the rest, he without hesitation cheerfully assented, and without reservation, 
adding that he meant not to take any advantage of Mr. Barwell’s departure, 
nor to attempt to carry any point which he could not effect were Mr. Barwell 
still present, or words to that effect.” 

In drawing up the arrangement now to be set forth, a 
leading part had been taken by Sir John Day, a lawyer 
holding the office now styled that of Advocate-General, similar 
in almost every respect to that known in England as Attorney- 
General. The first article stipulated that neither Francis nor 
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Wheler should interfere in the conduct of the Maréthé war 
by Mr. Hastings. The other articles referred to patronage, 
such as the permission to Mr. Fowke to resume his former 
place at Banaras; to find an office of dignity for Muhammad 
Riza at the Court of the Nawwab-Nazim; and to provide 
generally for certain gentlemen who had habitually supported 
Francis and those who worked with him. For the patronage 
Hastings cared personally but little ; but his heart was bent on 
the prosecution of the dangerous Maratha war. That war, we 
have seen in a previous chapter, had not been of his seeking. 
It had been the work solely of the Bombay Government. But, 
being in the quarrel, he was bent on comporting himself as a 
man not unworthy to represent Great Britain on the field of 
strife. It was on this account that he had sent Goddard to 
the rescue; and was now engaged, in order to detach Madhuji 
Sindhia from the alliance, in preparing a scheme which should 
strike that powerful chieftain in his most vital part, and force 
him to return to look after affairs nearer home. 

This policy he carried out two months after the accommo- 
dation with Francis by espousing the cause of the Rana of 
Gohad, and by directing Popham to enter into the campaign 
which terminated in the capture of the fortress of Gwialidr 
and the defeat of Madhuji by Camac.* But the moment 
that Hastings propounded in the Council-chamber his inten- 
tion to employ Popham on such an expedition, Francis, basing 
his action on a report from Sir Eyre Coote to the effect that 
Popham’s force was far too weak for the service for which 
it was designed, opposed his employment. Hastings, uncom- 
plainingly, at once modified his proposition. He proposed 
the relief of Popham by Major Camac, and the despatch of 
Popham’s corps to join Goddard. Francis approved the first, 
but opposed the second part of the proposal. He insisted 
that Popham should be recalled, and his soldiers returned 
to the battalions from which they had been drafted. Again 
did Hastings yield; and an order was passed that very day, 
May 29, for the relief of Popham and for his recall. 

But that was not all. Just a fortnight later Hastings, 
still clinging to his daring project of making war in the 
enemy’s country, of striking a blow at the heart of Madhuji, 


* Both of these occurrences are recorded in chap. xx. 
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proposed that Popham’s corps, still not disbanded, should 
join that of Camac, and march against the country dependent 
on Madhuji Sindhid, the extremities of which lay contiguous 
to the estates of the Rana of Gohad. Both Francis and 
Wheler opposed this proposition, recorded a minute against 
it, and caused it to be rejected. 

The opposition of the two councillors was so evidently a 
breach of the honourable understanding arrived at at the 
close of the preceding February that, still hoping to recall 
Francis to a sense of duty, Hastings called on him the follow- 
ing morning to explain the reasons, political and military, 
which had prompted him to insist upon the proposals which 
the Council had rejected. ‘‘He heard me,” wrote Hastings 
to a friend, ‘‘ with the cool and vacant attention of a man 
already informed, made his objections, and I left him.” 
Then follows the account of a most curious occurrence. 


‘“T ordered,” continued Mr. Hastings, “ one of my attendants to run before 
to Mr. Wheler’s and give him notice that I intended him a visit. The man, 
and half a dozen voices joined to his, informed me that Mr. Wheler was with 
Mr. Francis when I arrived at the house and was still with him, so that the 
poor man must have lain concealed during the whole time of my visit, which 
lasted a full hour and a half,” 


Foiled by the confederates in the carrying into execution 
of his statesmanlike policy in the manner he had proposed, 
Hastings made an effort, at the meeting of Council a week 
later, to obtain consent for its execution on a modified scale. 
He submitted to his colleagues instructions authorizing Major 
Camac to proceed on the expedition with his four battalions 
only. But this plan was not only overruled; the majority 
recorded a minute almost tantamount to a prohibition to 
afford any aid whatever to the Raén& of Gohad. But as 
Francis and Wheler based their opposition mainly on the 
fact that the finances were in such a state that the treasury 
could not afford a fresh expedition, Hastings offered to con- 
tribute the estimated extra cost of the expedition, two lakhs 
of rupees, from resources which had unexpectedly become 
available to him. The following incident will explain how such 
a position had arisen. Chét Singh, the Zamindér of Banéras, 
had, as I have said, displayed disinelination to comply with 
the demand for money and supplies transmitted to him by 
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the Calcutta Government. But yielding to the reasons 
assigned by Hastings, he had withdrawn his opposition, and, 
just at that time, had transmitted as a private present to 
Hastings about two lakhs of Sikka rupees. Hastings had 
refused the offering, and the messenger was about to return 
when the opposition of his colleagues to the expedition he 
had so much at heart—an opposition avowedly based on the 
emptiness of the treasury—inspired him with the idea of 
employing the amount of the offering for the public service. 
He therefore gave the Réjé’s messenger the opportunity of 
repeating his offer; accepted the money, and immediately 
directed that it should be handed over to Mr. Croftes, the 
sub-treasurer, to be received in the public treasury as a 
deposit in his name. In announcing this fact to his corre- 
spondent in London, he gave him permission to make what 
use he might think proper of it, adding his declaration, upon 
his honour, that “‘I will never reclaim the money, and that 
I disclaim any title to it, as I should not have taken it but 
for and on the occasion which induced me to receive it, or 
one similar to it.” 

Before making this offer to the Council, Hastings had 
read for the first time the joint minute of his two colleagues, 
and in the tone and expression of that minute he discerned, 
or thought he discerned, a deliberate departure from the 
honourable understanding which had been arrived at at the 
close of February. He mentioned that fact in his reply- 
minute, which he delivered a week later (June 26), and then 
concluded with the offer to contribute to the expense of the 
expedition the sum he had just paid into the treasury. To 
this Francis replied the following day, Wheler countersign- 
ing; and in that reply he denied that he had given a pledge 
in the sense in which Hastings had interpreted his words. 
And yet, in the previous February, Francis had read the first 
article of the agreement which provided that he would not 
interfere with the conduct by Hastings of the Mardthé war. 
The proposed action of Popham would, Hastings foresaw, 
when developed into actual fact, stab Madhuji to the heart, 
and convert him into becoming the most earnest advocate 
of peace. Yet Francis now contended that such proposed 
action would not be, properly speaking, a part of the Maratha 
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war, and that he had intended his agreement to apply only 
to the carrying on of the war in the Bombay Presidency. 

The scales fell from the eyes of Hastings as he perused the 
minute. He saw that he had been tricked and deceived, and 
was to be thwarted as in the olden days. In his extremity 
he appealed to Sir John Day, the Advocate-General, who had 
negotiated the agreement, and who occupied the position of 
an impartial interpreter of its provisions. Day at once 
proposed to see Francis privately. He saw him; found him 
still bent on the idea that Hastings would not be longer 
supported by authorities in England, and that within two 
months he would have to make way for a successor—who 
might be himself. He commissioned Day, however, to make 
a proposal to Hastings. This proposal was to the effect that 
if he, Hastings, would agree to suspend Camac’s expedition 
until the receipt of the expected advices from England, which 
were to decide the future arrangements for the government of 
India, and which might be expected in the course of two 
months, he would solemnly promise that Hastings should 
dictate what measures he pleased, if, after that time he, 
Hastings, should be confirmed in the government. 

Such a message deserved, and received, but one answer. 
A reply to a complaint of broken pledges, it was based, not 
only on a renewed pledge from the same tainted source, but 
on a demand that Hastings should refrain from a political 
action which had formally been agreed to, and which he 
deemed, and which events proved to be, essential to the safety 
of India. Hastings refused it, absolutely, unconditionally. 
Day carried back the refusal, whereupon Francis declared 
that the state of his health required change; that under such 
circumstances he could not argue; that he was going away 
for a week or 50; and that Hastings might avail himself of 
his absence to carry, if he chose, all his proposals. He 
started the same evening for Chandranagar. 

In his absence Hastings did not think it proper to avail 
himself of the liberty of action thus understood to have been 
granted him. I call it ‘‘ liberty of action understood to have 
been granted,” because it is quite possible that this expression, 
conveyed by Sir John Day to Hastings, might have been 
treated by Francis as he treated its corollary. Hastings thus 
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relates the whole affair. After Francis had uttered the words 
giving Hastings liberty of action during his absence— 


“Sir John,” he writes, “returned to me with this answer, which he thought 
definitive. I thought otherwise unless Mr. Francis would at the same time 
agree to withdraw all the minutes. This, he said, he understood; but, to be 
certain, he returned and asked Mr. Francis whether he would consent to 
suppress the minutes. Mr. Francis replied with all his heart; and this 
information Sir J. Day carried immediately to Mr. Wheler, and myself and 
Mr. Wheler with great satisfaction assenting, the minutes were accordingly 
withdrawn, and I renewed my motion for Major Camac’s * instruction as I had 
before proposed them, letting the first opposition stand. It passed without 
objection. A few days after Mr. Wheler received a letter from Mr. Francis, 
expressing his astonishment to hear that the minutes had been withdrawn, 
and that it had been asserted to have been done with his consent, absolutely 
disavowing it, and declaring that he had consented to withdraw the minutes 
on the express and only condition, that Major Camac’s operations should be 
confined to the province of Gohad, until the arrival of despatches from 
England notifying the future Government. Sir John swears that no such 
condition was either expressed or implied, and that he had precluded it by my 
peremptory rejection of it when it was first proposed, which he had conveyed 
in my own words.” 


The minutes were accordingly replaced, but the event 
rankled in the mind of Hastings. He felt more than ever 
that he was associated in public life with a man who had no 
regard for truth or honour, a man whose actions, unless 
controlled, would involve the country in disgrace and ruin. 
During the absence, then, of his colleague, he penned a 
minute to be presented to him on his return, on the evening 
before the meeting of the Council. The minute, which has 
become historical,—inasmuch as it not only caused a duel 
between the two senior members of the Government of India, 
but further, by the result of that duel, enabled Hastings 
to carry out the policy which saved the country,—after 
recounting the causes of complaint which Hastings averred 
he had against Francis, ran as follows :— 

“My authority for the opinions I have declared against Mr. Francis 
depends on facts which have passed within my own knowledge. I judge of 
his public conduct by my experience of his private, which I have found to be 
void of truth and honour. This is a severe charge, but temperately and 


deliberately made, from the firm persuasion that I owe this justice to the 
public and myself as the only redress to both, for artifices to which I have 


* In Mr. Gleig’s Life of Hastings, Major Camac’s name has been 
inadvertently rendered by the printer “ Carnac.” 
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been a victim, and which threaten to involve their interests with disgrace 
and ruin. The only redress for a fraud for which the law has made no 
provision is the exposure of it.” 

Strong language indeed; but as true as strong; as 
necessary for the solution of the many questions affecting the 
safety of British interests in India as true. It was time 
indeed that some such blow should be struck. There was 
actual war in western India, there were hostilities in central 
India; war was impending in southern India; and the entire 
preparations made with much forethought by the Governor- 
General were impeded by the obstinacy and personal rancour 
of one man. Surely the time had arrived when that great 
obstructor should be addressed officially in language which 
should point directly to him as the cause of the delay in 
action; which should show him to himself as he appeared to 
others. Ifthe language employed was strong, it had become 
necessary that it should be strong; that the offender should 
be told in words which could not be mistaken, how he had 
forfeited the respect and consideration due to honest men. 
No one will affirm that the language used by Hastings failed 
either in directness of purpose or in force of expression. 
And it went home; home to the callous remnants of the 
heart; home as truly as the bullet from the trained rifleman 
goes to the centre of a target. 

Hastings had despatched the minute to Francis on the 
evening of the day immediately preceding the Council 
meeting, because he did not wish to take his obstructing 
colleague by surprise. The honourable feeling which always 
characterized his actions prompted the desire that Francis 
should have at least one night to consider the situation. 

At the Council meeting of the day following, the 15th of 
July, it was read. As soon as the business of the day had 
been settled, Francis requested Hastings to withdraw with 
him into a private apartment of the Council-house, and 
there, taking from his pocket a paper, he read to him a 
challenge in the terms noted below.* Hastings accepted the 


* The letter of Mr. Francis ran as follows:—“Mr. Hastings,—I am 
preparing a formal answer to the paper you sent to me last night. As soon as 
it can be finished, I shall lay it before you. But you must be sensible, sir, 
that no answer I can give to the matter of that paper can be adequate to the 
dishonour done me by the terms you have made use of. You have left me no 
alternative but to demand personal satisfaction of you for the affronts you 


Z 
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challenge, and, with Francis, fixed the day for the meeting. 
It was to take place on the second day after—viz. Thursday, 
August 17. 

The historic duel took place on an old road that separated 
the Kidarpur Orphan Asylum from Belvedere (now the official 
residence of the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal), Colonel 
Pearse acting for Hastings, and Colonel Watson for his 
opponent. The two seconds had arranged that the principals 
should fire together. Then, records Colonel Pearse— 


‘“‘Mr. Hastings asked if he meant they ought to fire by word of command, 
and was told he only meant they should fire together as nearly as could be. 
These preliminaries were all agreed to, and both parties presented; but Mr. 
Francis raised his hand and again came down to his present; he did so a 
second time, when he came down to his present—which was the third time of 
doing so; he drew his trigger, but his powder being damp, the pistol did not 
fire. Mr. Hastings came down from his present to give Mr. Francis time to 
rectify his priming, and this was done out of a cartridge with which I supplied 
him upon finding they had no spere powder. Again the gentlemen took 
their stands, both presented together, and Mr. Francis fired. Mr. Hastings 
did the same at the distance of time equal to the counting of one, two, three 
distinctly, but not greater. His shot took place. Mr. Francis staggered, and, 
on attempting to sit down, he fell and said he wasadead man. Mr. Hastings, 
hearing this, cried out, ‘Good God! I hope not,’ and immediately went up 
to him, as did Colonel Watson, but I ran to call the servants.” 


Neither of the principals knew much about the firing of 
pistols. Mr. Francis, just before the duel, had declared that 
he had never in his life discharged one, whilst Hastings 
averred that he could not recollect having fired one more 
than once or twice. Francis was promptly carried into 
Belvedere House, where he was attended by Dr. Campbell, 
and by the Governor-General’s own surgeon, Dr. Francis. 
The latter proceeded, as soon as he had diagnosed the wound, 
to inform Hastings that it was not mortal. 

The news undoubtedly comforted Hastings, for, although 
he had displayed remarkable calmness and coolness through- 
out the affair, he dreaded nothing so much as the death by 
his hand of his constant opponent. Dr. Busteed tells us that 
the letter which, immediately on his return from the duel, 
Hastings wrote to his wife, who was then staying at Chinsura, 
have offered me.” See Busteed’s “Echoes from Old Calcutta,” beginning at 


page 92. Dr. Busteed gives a detailed and interesting account of the duel 
and the circumstances therewith connected. 
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‘is very steadily penned.” * He sent daily afterwards to 
inquire after Francis, but a few days later he received from 
that gentleman, through Colonel Watson, a message to the 
following purport— 


“that Mr. Francis desired him to express the sense which he had of my 
attention to him on the late occasion of my daily inquiries after his health, 
and of the wish which I had expressed to visit him, for all which he made his 
acknowledgments ; that he should always behave to me with every degree of 
respect, but must decline the offer of my visit and every kind of intercourse 
with me but at the Council table, desiring me to believe that this resolution 
did not proceed from any remains of resentment, but from the consideration 
of what he owed to his own character.” 


The enforced absence of Francis from Council gave 
Hastings the opportunity he had long been seeking, to em- 
ploy Popham and his small body of heroic sipaéhis. How, 
and with what decisive effect, Popham acted the very instant 
he received instructions to act with the Rand of Gohad against 
Sindhiaé; how, on the 4th of August, he stormed the strong 
fortress of Gwilid4r, dealing Madhuji Sindhid a blow which 
compelled him to occupy himself exclusively with the affairs 
of central India, has been already told in the twentieth 
chapter. What had not been told in that chapter was the 
part, the leading part, which Hastings had in that campaign. 
He it was who planned it; who, in spite of opposition, insisted 
on carrying its principle into action; who risked his life that 
it might be undertaken. But for the duel the troops which 
triumphed on that ever-memorable occasion would have been 
re-drafted to the battalions whence they had been taken, and 
Sindhié would have remained in western India to assist his 
prother Maratha chieftains to crush Goddard. 

Nor are the great merits of Hastings confined solely to 
the employment of Popham. It was he, too, who, struggling 

* The letter ran thus: ‘“‘ My dearest Marian,—lI have desired Sir John Day 
to inform you that I have had a meeting this morning with Mr. Francis, who 
has received a wound in his side, but I hope not dangerous. I shall know the 
state of it presently, and will write to you again. He is at Belvedere, and 
Drs. Campbell and Francis are both gone to attend him there. I am well and 
unhurt. But you must be content to hear this good from me; you cannot see 
me. I cannot leave Calcutta while Mr. Francis is in any danger. But I wish 
you to stay at Chinsura. I hope ina few days to have ye pleasure of meeting 
youthere. Make my compts to Mr. Ross, but do not mention what has passed. 


My Marian, you have occupied all my thoughts for these two days past and 
unremittingly. Yours ever, my most beloved, W. H.” 
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against the same opposition in Council, had despatched 
Goddard to the western Presidency. How, during the same 
year, that officer had taken the strong fortress of Ahmadabad, 
foiled Sindhié and Holkar, and subsequently taken Bassein, 
has been recounted in the chapter already referred to. The 
hand had been indeed the hand of Goddard, but the brain, 
prescient, taking in and directing the measures to be accom- 
plished amid difficulties till then never encountered in India, 
had been the brain of Hastings. 

No sooner had these successes been achieved, when there 
burst upon Hastings the war in the Karnatik with Haidar 
Ali, and afterwards with Haidar Ali and the French. This 
war brought in its train many other difficulties, for it involved 
the invasion of the province of Orisa by the Bhonsl¢, the 
raising of money to meet the expenses of the campaign, the 
reorganizing of the effete Government of Madras, and many 
kindred anxieties. In the twenty-first chapter I have shown 
how the coast war was brought about ; how Haidar Ali would 
have avoided it if he could have done so with self-respect ; 
how the Madras Government, by their dealings with Basélat 
Jang, had driven the Nizam into alliance with the Maisur 
ruler; and how, by traversing the territories of that ruler 
without his permission, by storming Mahé in face of his 
prohibition, and by other acts of marked discourtesy, that 
Government had invited Haidar Ali to pour his troops into 
the Karnatik. It was upon the shoulders of Hastings that 
the duty fell of providing an efficient remedy for all these 
misfortunes. In difficulties the thoughts of every man in 
India turned instinctively to him. There were many men 
ready to act, few who knew how to act. It was for Hastings 
to tell them. What he told them, how he impressed his own 
energy on all his subordinates, I shall now proceed to record. 

The news of the destruction of Baillie’s detachment and 
that of the retreat of Sir Hector Munro to the vicinity of 
Madras, reached Calcutta almost simultaneously (Septem- 
ber 23). Two days later the Council met to consider the 
best mode of meeting these calamities. Hastings came to 
that Council with his plans cut and dried. His proposal was 
(1) to fit out instantly an armament of European artillery 
and infantry to be despatched to the Karnatik ; (2) to request 
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Sir Eyre Coote to proceed thither to take the chief command ; 
(3) to despatch with him, for the sole use of the army, fifteen 
lakhs of rupees; (4) to endeavour to make peace with the 
Marathas by the intervention of the Rajé of Bardr. These 
points were at once agreed to, and Coote quitted Calcutta for 
the coast with his little army on the 13th of October. 

But before that date Hastings had taken a very strong 
measure in support of British interests in the Madras 
Presidency. The Governor of that Presidency at the moment 
was Mr. Whitehill, he who, as senior member of Council, had 
succeeded Sir Thomas Rumbold. There could scarcely have 
been a less efficient man for the exercise of such duties than 
Mr. Whitehill. The English language provides us with but 
one word wherewith to express the several varieties of the 
male portion of the human race. Whether they be heroes or 
the opposite, whether they be brave or cowardly, elevated by 
great thoughts or bowed by petty instincts, they are included 
under the generic term, Man. In older days, when the Latin 
language prevailed, the world possessed the variation of Vir, 
representing the real man, the man of courage and metal, of 
noble thoughts and noble actions ; of Homo representing the 
individual, the being who would never be worthy to be called 
Vir. The distinction is very important, very real. Of the 
one class it may be said that its members command events ; 
of the other that events compel them. Of the one we have a 
perfect type in the hero of this biography; of the other 
Whitehill was a fair example. As Governor of Madras he 
had done everything to make this war certain. He had kept 
the district of Guntur after Hastings had ordered that it 
should be restored. He had done all in his power to irritate 
Haidar Ali. Such a man was surely not fit to be entrusted 
with the government of the Madras Presidency during the 
war which his faulty actions had invited. So, at least, 
thought Hastings; and so thinking he came down to the 
Council on the 10th of October, three days before the de- 
parture of Coote, to propose that Whitehill should be sus- 
pended. He carried all his colleagues with him, and the 
suspension took place. 

To finish the Marathé war as promptly as possible, 
Hastings entered at this time into correspondence with the 
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Barér Government. He was the more encouraged to hope for 
an early adjustment of the war, inasmuch as he felt that the 
very successes of Haidar would rouse the jealousy of the 
Maréthés. That this view was correct was illustrated by 
the communications he received from Nagpur, after the news 
of the defeat of Baillie had reached that city. Their tone 
displayed feelings regarding the Maisur chieftain far from 
friendly. They even intimated that the force which the Raja 
of Barér had been compelled to send into Orisa would be 
prepared to co-operate with rather than to oppose the English 
troops in that province. These troops, consisting of six 
battalions of sipahis and a company of artillery, were com- 
manded by the Colonel Pearse who had seconded Hastings 
in his duel. Pearse was a man of considerable ability, and 
Hastings was hopeful that he might induce the Nagpur 
cavalry to march with him to the Koromandel coast to make 
there a diversion which could scarcely fail to affect the 
movements of Haidar. This plan was rendered impracticable 
by the refusal of the Nagpur cavalry to co-operate in it. 

To meet the expenses of the war, Hastings had been most 
unwillingly compelled to have recourse to borrowing. 

“We had formed,” he writes, referring to this period, “three plans for 
raising money by loan, one simple at eight per cent., the second at four per 


cent., the interest, with one-fifth of the principal, payable by bills on England, 
and the third on annuities.” 


But so considerable became the military expenses that 
Hastings found it necessary ultimately to have recourse to 
more drastic measures. These will be referred to in their 
proper place. 

From one constant and persistent trouble he was relieved 
during the course of this year. The duel with Francis had 
taken place on the 17th of July, 1780. Since that time 
Francis had been comparatively quiet. He had, we have 
seen, refused to have any except official transactions with 
Hastings; but he no longer so vehemently opposed him. 
He had come to the conclusion that the revenge he medi- 
tated could be carried out more easily in England than in 
Calcutta. He therefore, early in November, announced his 
intention to quit India. He had served there for five years; 
had made, by his savings and his success at play, about 
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forty thousand pounds; * he hated the country; and he had 
that other incentive to which I have adverted. The thoughts 
which crowded into the brain of Hastings, on learning of his 
adversary’s intentions, were thus expressed by himself: 


“His departure may be considered as the close of one complete period of 
my political life, and the beginning of anewone. After a conflict of six years 
I may enjoy the triumph of a decided victory, and many are the congratula- 
tions which have been laid upon it. But such a victory! An exhausted 
treasury, an accumulating debt, a system charged with expensive establish- 
ments, and precluded by the multitude of dependants and the curse of 
patronage from reformation; a Government debilitated by the various habits 
of inveterate licentiousness; a country oppressed by private rapacity and 
deprived of its vital resources by the enormous quantity of current specie 
annually exported in the remission of private fortunes; in supplies sent to 
China, Fort St. George, to Bombay, and lately to the army at Surat, and by 
an impoverished commerce; the support of Bombay, with all its new con- 
quests, the charge of preserving Fort St. George and recovering the Karnatik 
from the hands of a victorious enemy; the entire maintenance of both presi- 
dencies; and, lastly, a war either actual or depending in every quarter, and 
with every power of Hindustan. These, and many more evils which I could 
enumerate, are the appendages of that authority which is devolving to me, and 
the fruits of that spirit of discord which has been permitted—how unac- 
countably. It has prevailed in this Government without an instant of re- 
mission, since the 19th of October, 1774, to the present hour.” 


After commenting upon that which might have been, had 
the Court of Directors removed him in 1774, Hastings adds 
the pregnant words that follow, the first outburst of his heart, 
on realizing that in the future he will be free from that con- 
tinuous and venomous opposition which for six years had 
rendered his life a burden. 


“Yet,” he continued, “though I have not the fairest prospect before me, Mr. 
Francis’s retreat will certainly remove the worst appearances of it; I shall 
have no competitor to oppose my designs; to encourage disobedience to my 
authority ; to write circular letters with copies of instruments from the Court 
of Directors, proclaiming their distrust of me, and announcing my removal ; 
to excite and foment popular odium against me; to urge me to acts of severity, 
and then abandon and oppose me ; to keep alive the expectation of impending 
changes; to teach foreign states to counteract me, and deter them from 
forming connections with me. I have neither his emissaries in office to 


* Busteed, p. 143. The passage does not actually state that Francis had 
saved forty thousand pounds; but intimates the determination of Francis, 
expressed at a previous period, not to leave India, until he was worth “a clear 
entire sum of forty thousand pounds secure In England.” 
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thwart me from system, nor my own dependents to presume on the rights of 
attachment. In a word, I have power, and I will employ it, during the 
interval in which the credit of it shall last, to retrieve past misfortunes, to 
remove present dangers, to re-establish the power of the Company and the 
safety of its possessions.” 


Yes, after the unintermittent thwartings and oppositions 
of his colleagues for six years—thwartings and oppositions, 
the nature of which the reader may conceive from the utter- 
ances above quoted, but which, otherwise, would have been 
inconceivable, Hastings at last had power. The period when 
this power came to him was when Haidar Ali, after having 
beaten Baillie and driven Munro to a defensive position 
covering Madras, was besieging the strong places of the 
Karnatik, and when he, Hastings, had pressed upon Sir Kyre 
Coote to proceed thither with the reinforcements his energy 
had made available, as the last hope of the country ; when 
he had suspended the incompetent Governor of Madras, and 
made arrangements for the administration of that Presidency 
until a successor should arrive from England. 

An officer of the Madras army, himself engaged in the 
operations against Haidar Ali, has thus recorded his sense 
of the action taken by Mr. Hastings at the critical period 
which supervened on the disastrous defeat of Baillie : 


“In the ordinary routine of public business,” wrote Colonel Mark Wilks, at 
the beginning of the present century,* “the mind of Mr. Hastings, elegant, 
mild, and enlightened, exhibited merely a clear simplicity of means adapted 
to their end; it was only in the face of overwhelming danger, that, spurning 
the puny impediments of faction, he burst through the trammels of vulgar 
resource, and showed a master spirit, fitted to grapple with every emergency, 
and equally capable of saving or creating an empire.” 


He had sent, we have seen, his last army and his best 
general to Madras. Not content with that, he had collected 
stores of rice and other grains to be despatched as speedily as 
possible to that capital, had organized flotillas, which, con- 
veying similar stores, should watch the coast from Madras to 
Pondichery for the purposes of supplying the land forces 
whom, it was thought probable, Haidar might cut off from 
a supply by land. He gave further directions that the native 
population which, he foresaw, might possibly crowd from the 
* Wilke’s “ Historv of Maisur.” 2nd edition, vol. i. p. 463. 
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devastations of Haidar, behind the walls of Madras, should 
be removed, as occasion might offer, under proper escort, to 
Nellur and other towns in the northern Sirkars which would 
be, presumably, out of the range of Haidar’s movements. 

These arrangements were made on the instant, whilst, 
moreover, the war with the Mardthas was still continuing. 
Most anxious was he to conclude that war, which, it must be 
remembered, was not entered into by himself. The advices 
from General Goddard, appointed Commander-in-Chief in 
Bombay, urged upon him, at this period, the absolute neces- 
sity of concluding peace on almost any terms. No one 
recognized more clearly than Mr. Hastings the great ad- 
vantage which would accrue to British interests from the 
conclusion of a war which must hamper all his efforts to 
oppose successfully the invasion of Haidar Ali, assisted, as 
it seemed certain that invasion would be, by a contingent of 
three thousand Frenchmen. Rarely has there been a man at 
the head of British interests in India who more completely 
recognized the imperial principle which has been and is the 
birthright of the English race. The principle which 
animated the race of sea-robbers who came forth from the 
fiords of the north to conquer Britain, has happily been 
inherited by their descendants who have, in their turn, con- 
quered the greater part of the world. The principle of their 
forefathers was to ‘‘ conquer and retain.” To them it has 
not signified that other nations should follow in their wake, 
because it has almost invariably happened that when war had 
broken out with those other nations, their acquisitions became 
the spoil of the Englishman. To the capacious mind of 
Hastings it would have been a deviation from that principle 
to make a disastrous peace with the Mardathas in order that 
he might make more efficient head against Haidar Ali and 
the French. To the urgent request of Goddard and the 
Government in favour of peace, he replied, then, in these 
noble words— 


“We wish for peace with the Mardthd State, but we will not make it on 
terms dishonourable to ourselves; we will not disgrace the English name by 
submitting to conditions which cannot be complied with, without a sacrifice 
both of our honour and interest. Yet such are the conditions prescribed in the 
paper before us. The distress which the Company’s arms had suffered, and 
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their belief of our consequent inability to support the war against them, has 
raised their presumption, and induced them to insist on terms which the worst 
state of our affairs would not warrant us in yielding to. We are now morally 
convinced that nothing but a vigorous and successful prosecution of the war 
will prevail on them to make peace, or overcome their present disinclination 
to it. Peace is our object, and we are determined to pursue the only means 
which appear to us to lead to its honourable accomplishment.” 


These noble words form the key to the moral action of 
Hastings during these two wars, so full of peril to the 
British establishments in India. He wanted peace, but it 
should be ‘‘ Peace with Honour.” Any other peace would 
affect the British prestige in a manner which could not 
fail to be disastrous. From the hourin December, 1756, when 
Hastings had joined, at the mouth of the Hugli, the bands 
of fugitives from every factory in Bengal and Orisa, awaiting 
in safe anchorage the arrival of Robert Clive, to the moment 
when the settlement founded by that illustrious man had 
taken its place as one of the considerable powers of India, 
Hastings had marked how essential it was for the progress of 
that settlement, that it should never take a step backwards. 
Not in the extreme danger in which he was after the first 
victorious campaign of Haidar Ali, would he begin a retro- 
grade policy. He was British to the core. 

How, ultimately, after running many risks, the English 
so fought in the war with Haidar Ali, as to make that great 
ruler regret that he had entered upon a war with them, has 
been told in the preceding chapter. The dissatisfaction of 
Haidar Ali with the results of the campaign was believed at 
the time, but it was left to Mr. Forrest * to discover and to 
record that when the great chieftain died, a paper was found 
in the folds of his turban, urging his son and successor, Tipu 
Sultan, to make peace with the English and on any terms. 
Haidar had for some time recognized the futility of further 
contest with the English. ‘‘I have waged,” he said, shortly 
before his death, “a costly war with a people whom I might 
have made my friends, but whom the defeat of many Baillies 
and many Braithwaites will never destroy.” This utterance 
was the result, not of any decline in his resources, for, when 
he died, his army was numerically stronger than when he had 


* Selections from the Letters, Despatches, and other State Papers preserved 
in the Foreign Department of the Government of India, 1772-1785, 
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made his first victorious dash into the Karnaétik; and he had 
still stored in his fortress of Seringapatam three millions in 
specie, besides jewels and valuables to a countless amount.* 
No! It was the outspoken testimony of his heart giving 
utterance to his conviction that the English were a foe 
different to any he had ever encountered on Indian soil; he 
might surprise their detachments; cut off a regiment or two, 
but he could not take the places which they defended, nor 
could he, with all his numbers, lower the stubborn pride of 
those haughty islanders. 

To obtain a result so satisfactory to English pride, for, as 
related in the last chapter, the son, after an interval, followed 
the exhortations of the father, Hastings had to provide the 
ways and means. This was his greatest difficulty. He 
could send his best general, his most disciplined troops; he 
could despatch grain in abundance, and man country-boats 
which should escape the vigilance of the enemy; he could 
displace officials of proved incompetence, and select for special 
service agents whom he could trust; he could inspire confi- 
dence all along the line to such an extent that in the Karnatik 
he had come to be regarded as the saviour of India; but, after 
all, his great difficulty was to provide the money. Madras 
could contribute nothing, for not only was the Karnétik 
compelled to furnish the supplies of the armies of Haidar and 
Tipu Sahib, but during the war southern India was visited 
by one of those scarcities which come, even in these days, 
from time to time, to bring misery and want into the homes 
of the population. From Bombay likewise no assistance 
was to be hoped. From his granary of rich Bengal Hastings 
had to supply everything that was required, even to the money 
necessary for the payment of the troops. It was by answer- 
ing always satisfactorily the calls made upon him in this 
respect, that Hastings proved his real greatness as an 
administrator. We have seen how he devoted the two 
lakhs of rupees, refused by him as a private present, to the 
necessities of the expedition of Popham; how, when he 
despatched Coote and his force to Madras, he had managed 
to supply him with fifteen lakhs of rupees. It remains 
now to add that Coote had scarcely landed in Madras when 


* Walks, vol. ii. p. 36 (2nd edition). 
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he reported the fact that that Presidency would be unable to 
furnish a single rupee for the support of the army, Haidar 
having become the acknowledged master of the rich plains of 
the Karnatik, and that he, Hastings, would be called upon to 
provide a monthly expenditure of seven and a half lakhs. 
Not a word of remonstrance is uttered by the great proconsul. 
‘‘We must provide it,” he writes heroically; and this when 
the Home Government was pressing upon him the necessity 
of furnishing them with the ‘‘ investment” necessary to pay 
dividends to the shareholders. 

He could not, and, under the circumstances, would not, 
furnish that investment, though he knew that the consequence 
would be to bring upon himself a storm of obloquy. Hear the 
bitter outpouring of his soul: 


‘ With our past drains of the current specie of this country,” he writes in a 
private letter, “which I compute at one karor of rupees [a million sterling] 
in each year; with both the presidencies of Bombay and Madras to maintain, 
and a heavy war to carry on for each from our own unassisted funds; with 
other enemies threatening these provinces, and the necessity of guarding 
against them by at least the replacing the battalions which we have sent to 
the Karndtik; it will be impossible to provide the investment. I know the 
personal consequences to which I shall expose myself by so general a dis- 
appointment, but Iam without a remedy. It will be no act of mine, but of 
a necessity arising from causes independent of me and of this Government. 
I have neither engaged the Company in a war with the Mardthds nor with 
Haidar Alf; nor has any act of mine encouraged the Court of France to send 
a squadron and armies from Europe to assist in effecting our destruction. 
Pray see my letter.* I would have kept back the notice, but Wheler, whose 
sentiments on this subject are literally the same as my own, has told me that 
if I do not apprize the Court of Directors of the probability of this event, they 
will have taken the ships for the next year, the month of August being the 
time allotted usually for that disposition. I had rather incur a personal risk, 
than keep back an unpleasant report to a greater distance of time, with such 
ill consequences attending it.” 


Then he proceeds to discuss the means he will employ to 
furnish the funds necessary to meet the requisitions of the 
several armies. He must visit Oudh, whose resources have 
begun to fail him, dismally wasted and disordered by the 
effects of the disputed control—between the Nawwab and his 
mother, the Begam ;—he will visit Bandéras; he will exhaust 


* The letter announcing to the Court of Directors his inability to furnish 
the investment. 
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all the means at his disposal to raise money; he will change 
the whole system of revenue-collection, bringing the entire 
collection into Calcutta—a measure he proposed in 1773, but 
in which he was then foiled by his Council; he will do all 
that is possible in the way of raising money by loan. This 
had become more than ever needful, because he had to raise 
fresh battalions to replace those sent to Madras. The need 
of troops, indeed, was almost as great as the need of cash. 
To meet it we find Hastings negotiating with the Dutch East 
India Company for the loan, on high terms, of a thousand 
European infantry and two hundred European gunners. 
The negotiation indeed fell through, partly because of the 
delays of the Dutch, and eventually, when those delays had 
been surmounted, because Holland was drawn into the 
Kuropean combination against Great Britain. But the fact 
that the negotiations were entered into at the time when the 
Government was in dire straits for money, prove not only 
the greatness of his military necessities, but that he was a 
man who, in no circumstances, would shrink from the full 
responsibility devolving upon a Governor-General of British 
India. At all costs he would provide the troops necessary ; 
and at all risks he would procure the money wherewith to 
pay them. 

Fortunately, his hands were comparatively free. Francis 
had quitted Calcutta, to arrange in England a campaign of 
unparalleled vindictiveness against the colleague whom he 
had tormented, but who had always baffled him, in India; 
and Wheler, relieved by the departure of the man who, when 
present, had exercised over him a remarkable influence, was 
disposed to act loyally towards his chief. And it was because 
his hands were free that Hastings succeeded in waging, on at 
least equal terms, the two wars, until the period when that 
with the Marathés was terminated by the treaty of Salbai * 
(the 6th of June, 1782); and the other, with Maisur, was con- 
cluded by the treaty with Tipu Sultan, signed at Mangalur the 
11th of March, 1784. Both these treaties left matters between 
the contracting parties in very much the condition in which 
they had been before the outbreak of the war. But there 
was this remarkable difference. The prestige of the English 

* An additional article was added the 26th of May, 1783. 
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had increased, that of her enemies had diminished. The 
English Company, directed by Warren Hastings, had shown 
itself capable of making head, simultaneously, against the 
Marathés and a Maisur directed by the genius of Haidar 
Ali, assisted latterly by a corps of about three thousand 
French disciplined troops.* Granting that the Maratha 
confederacy was one of the most powerful of the confederacies 
then existing in India; that, at the time, the Maisur of Tipu 
Sultan occupied the second place; the English had by this 
war risen to occupy third place, not third, indeed, by reason 
of inequality, but co-equal, in all respects, with each of the 
other two. The work of Hastings in those two wars had raised 
a conviction in the minds of the natives of India, that as 
England had shown herself the equal of the other two when 
combating against both, so, in any future contest, should the 
Almighty so will, with one or the other singly, the advantage 
must rest with England. It was Warren Hastings, in a word, 
who made it possible for his successor to break in half the 
power of Tipu Sultén; who enabled the great Marquess 
Wellesley not only to destroy that power, but, within a brief 
period, to hurl the Maratha confederacy from the lofty position 
which its chiefs had for fifty years been striving solidly to 
establish on the ruins of the Mughal empire. 

But before the treaties I have referred fo were signed, 
Hastings had had to accomplish other work of very great 
importance. In the chapters which immediately follow and 
which refer to a period during which the wars referred to 
were at their full height, I shall have to record his quarrel 
with the Chief Justice, his visit to Banaras, and his pro- 
ceedings at Lakhnao. 

* Serving with those troops as sergeant was Jean-Baptiste-Jules Berna- 
dotte, afterwards Marshal of France, Prince of Ponte-Corvo, and, later, King 


of Sweden and Norway. In one of the encounters with the English Berna- 
dotte was taken prisoner. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


HASTINGS AND IMPEY-——-THE QUARREL WITH THE SUPREME COURT 
AND ITS SETTLEMENT. 


Waritina to a friend in England on the 10th of November, 
1780, Hastings, after detailing the measures he proposed 
to take with reference to the matters treated of in the last 
chapter, had added the following words with respect to a 
proposal regarding the better administration of justice which 
would, he thought, terminate the ill-feeling which had arisen 
between the Council and the Supreme Court, and to which I 
have referred in a previous chapter :— 


“To these [acts of policy] I will add another domestic arrangement, 
calculated both for the effective administration of justice, and for the pre- 
vention of future contests between the Government and the Superior Court, 
by the appointment of the Chief Justice to the office of judge of the Sadr 
Diwdni Adalat.* This measure was received by the public with all the 
prejudices which might be naturally expected to influence the minds of men 
heated by the late acts of the body of which Sir Elijah was the chief, and 
who, regarding it as an accession of power to the court itself, conceived 
themselves exposed to the worst effects of its resentment; but the most 
intelligent, and many even of the most violent, begin already to moderate 
their opinion of it. Indeed, 1 should wonder if they did not, for it requires 
very little sagacity to discover that an exclusive advantage conferred on one 
member of the court is by no means likely to increase either the authority of 
the whole body, or to strengthen its animosities. The Chief Justice, whose 
heart, though warm in both extremes, is animated with as much natural 
benevolence as that of any man living, not having the actions of others to 
defend, but left to his own impulse, will soon regain in this office the 
popularity which he once acquired and lost. The court will find him a 
milder advocate for an extension of authority which certainly did not belong 
to it, and which is now rendered less necessary even on their own grounds, 
than it was when, by the terrors hung over our judicial as well as ministerial 
officers, the course of justice had in effect no free current but in the channel 
of the Supreme Court.” 


* ‘Sadr Diwdni Adalat,” that is, the Chief Civil Court of Justice. 
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The proposition involved the nominating of the Chief 
Justice, Sir Elijah Impey, to be supreme judge and super- 
intendent of all the Company’s civil courts in the three 
provinces. There was very much reason in its favour. In 
the early days of the new administration, there had been 
a great deal of friction between the Supreme Court and the 
Council as to the power of the Court to issue process in 
certain circumstances. And this friction had gone on year 
by year progressing until, in 1779, it had attained a point 
entailing actual collision between the two highest authorities 
in British India. Hastings, notwithstanding his friendship 
with Impey—a friendship which had existed without a flaw 
since they had sat together on the same bench at West- 
minster—had insisted on the right possessed by the Govern- 
ment to prevent the exercise of power claimed by the judges ; 
and he had gone so far as, with the approval of his colleagues, 
including Francis, to issue a proclamation authorizing dis- 
regard to the Court’s processes, and he had supported this 
proclamation by an armed force. The Supreme Court, 
equally tenacious of rights which they deemed unquestion- 
able, had replied by issuing warrants for the apprehension 
of the soldiers employed on such a service; they proceeded, 
indeed, so far as to cause summonses, on plea of trespass, 
to be served on members of Council, including the Governor- 
General himself. A very pretty quarrel ensued. The old 
friendship between Hastings and Impey was suddenly dis- 
solved. Hastings pleaded that he was but the voice of the 
Council; Impey urged that he had been sacrificed to the 
new alliance between Hastings and Francis. There was no 
need for such excuses. Each was in his right, as each 
interpreted that right. It was the Act of Parliament of 
1773 that was in fault. In a previous chapter I have shown 
how the members of the Supreme Court had been forced, 
on their arrival in India, to formulate, as it were, the charter 
of their own rights. Small wonder that, in so doing, they 
should, in the opinion of the executive power, have trenched 
on the rights of that power. But Impey believed, and there- 
fore Impey insisted, on the maintenance, as an undoubted 
right, of the position he had taken up, and he declined to 
forego it, unless thereto forced by an authority higher than 
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that of the Governor-General in Council. On the other side, 
Hastings, equally jealous of his rights, was determined not 
to permit, under his very eyes, the exercise of an authority 
which aimed, he believed, at the constituting of an empire 
within an empire. He had the armed force of the Presidency 
at his disposal, and, jealous of his authority, he determined 
to repel aggression by the employment, whenever necessary, 
of that force. 

When highly-placed combatants are equally confident of 
their rights, and equally determined to insist, whatever may 
be the consequences, upon asserting them, the situation 
cannot fail to become very serious. It did so become during 
the early part of the year 1780. In this quarrel both parties 
employed their full strength. Did the Supreme Court issue 
writs and summonses, the Council replied by proclamations 
and arrests. Captures, releases, distraints, rescues, became 
almost of daily occurrence. The Governor-General in 
Council charged the judges with arrogating to themselves 
the right to review the orders and proceedings of the Govern- 
ment as well as of the executive orders of the provincial 
councils which disposed of the revenue and judicial business 
in the districts. The Supreme Court replied that the Govern- 
ment was ready to support its subordinates in lawlessness and 
oppression, and that their supervision was absolutely needful. 
The late Sir James Stephen* has held that, on the whole, 
the Supreme Court had the better case; but it is not to be 
questioned that, in Calcutta, the public voice was strongly in 
favour of the action of the Government. 

The virulence of the quarrel continued to increase as 
the year advanced. The Governor-General in Council pro- 
ceeded even to the extreme measure of stopping the salaries 
of all the officers, including the judges, connected with the 
Supreme Court. The pressure on the poorer section of these 
officers became at last too intolerable to be borne, and this 
measure was withdrawn. Then ensued a lull. The duel 
between Hastings and Francis took place; and, during the 
period that followed, Hastings found time, amid the harassing 

* “The Story of Nuncomar and the Impeachment of Sir Elijah Impey,” 


vol. n. p. 124 to the end of the volume. Stephen gives in detail the cases 
which arose from the quarrel. 
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supervision of measures entailed by the actual Mardétha war 
and the impending coast war, to devote a certain portion 
of his waking hours to the consideration of a plan which 
should not only provide a modus vivendi with the Supreme 
Court, but which should also legally ensure a reform of 
the evils, which had been pointed out in the correspondence 
with that Court, and the existence of which he could not 
deny. The result was the preparation of a scheme, the 
outline of which will be found in the first page of this 
chapter. 

The main point—the crux, if I may so call it—of this 
scheme was to bestow upon the Chief Justice the additional 
office of judge of the chief civil court as a court of appeal, 
called in India the Sadr Diwén Adalat. Now, there had 
been for a long period a court so called, the powers of 
which had been, since 1778, invested in the Governor- 
General. The court had been chiefly used for the hearing 
of appeals in civil cases, but it had in no sense been regarded 
as the principal civil court, and its proceedings had been 
characterized by considerable irregularity. The idea of 
Hastings was to transfer this court to the hands of the 
Chief Justice, carrying with it a salary of £6000 a year, 
the court to become in fact what it purported to be in name; 
and the office of judge to be held, and his emoluments to 
be paid, during the pleasure of the Governor-General in 
Council. The policy of such a proposal was masterly. It 
gave to the Chief Justice, in a legal manner, practically all 
that he and the other judges had been clamouring for; it 
gave to the public a real court of appeal in cases of civil 
procedure in place of a sham one; and it placed in the 
hands of the Governor-General in Council a remedy against 
scandals similar to those which had been witnessed during 
the months immediately preceding. It was a measure of 
conciliation, of justice, and of policy, worthy of the author. 
It terminated a period of strife in a manner which saved 
the dignity of both parties, for, whilst Impey was the real 
victor—if to gain all that one has contended for and to 
be paid for gaining be victory, entitled him so to be styled— 
the Governor-General’s Council conceded a demand based on 
right, and yet held in its hands a power which, never likely to 
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be exercised, saved in the eyes of the public their prestige and 
their dignity. 

It would seem strange, if we had not had so much 
experience of the man, that when Hastings submitted his 
plan to the members of his Council, Francis should have 
vehemently opposed it. His opposition was almost the last 
flicker of an Indian career well-nigh spent. He could not 
indeed say much against the provisions of the scheme; but, 
recognizing that it would settle the question, and settle 
it in a manner which would strengthen the position of the 
detested Hastings, he opposed it on the grounds that it 
would concede to the Supreme Court all that it had been 
fighting for. The measure nevertheless passed the Council. 
Impey accepted it as the termination, on a sound and 
practical basis, of a dispute which threatened to become 
interminable. Posterity has justified the action of the two 
principal factors in this quarrel. Although the Home 
authorities disapproved most strongly of the appointment 
of Impey, and ordered it should be cancelled, the principle 
which underlay it was too sound to be permanently rejected. 
Experience proved, whilst the arrangement lasted, that the 
scheme was well suited for the purposes for which it was 
intended. It caused to disappear the bitter conflict of 
jurisdictions; it restored the cordial co-operation which had 
existed between the Council and the Supreme Court; and 
it tended to a healthy supervision by the latter over the 
judicial actions of the Company’s servants in the districts. 
Ultimately it brought under appellate jurisdiction of the 
Supreme Court all the district courts in the presidency. 
Impey was sacrificed, but the principle was saved, and that 
principle exists to the present day. 

Yet, even with respect to this matter, which terminated a 
scandal which was fast growing to proportions dangerous to 
the State, it was necessary that there should be a scapegoat. 
Francis, we have seen, had opposed it. It would increase 
the power of Hastings; it would reunite, as in fact it did 
reunite, the severed friendship of Hastings and Impey. He 
marked it then in his note-book, as a scheme to be used with 
effect in England against the two chief negotiators. On his 
arrival in London he denounced the arrangement with so 
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much vehemence and apparent indignation; he so worked 
on the sense of justice of the administration, then in power, 
of Lord Shelburne, denouncing the salary accorded to the 
Chief Justice as a bribe to procure his assent to the one 
practical scheme, the adoption of which would terminate the 
existing quarrel, that the Ministry resolved to recall Impey. 
It happened in this way. Francis, full of animosity, 
conscious that in a quarrel of more than five years’ duration 
which he had provoked he had been decisively worsted, 
reached London on the 19th of October, 1781. He became 
at once the inspirer on all matters pertaining to India of 
Edmund Burke. Burke had just been appointed a member 
of the committee of the House of Commons, nominated to 
inquire into and to report on the ‘‘ Administration of Justice 
in India,” and accepting readily and without much examina- 
tion all the venom regarding Hastings and Impey which 
Francis instilled into his ears, he so influenced his colleagues 
that on the 5th of February, 1782, the committee reported 
against the acceptance by Impey of the office of judge of the 
Sadr Diwani Adélat. Upon this, on the 3rd of May following, 
the House of Commons, on the motion of a General Smith, 
passed a resolution urging upon the Crown the recall of 
Impey 
“to answer the charge of having accepted an office granted by and tenable at 
the pleasure of the servants of the East India Company, which has a tendency 


to create a dependence in the said Supreme Court upon those over whose 
actions the said Court was intended as a control.” 


This resolution, in which the reader will easily discern 
the brain of Francis, was transmitted by the Prime Minister, 
Lord Shelburne, to Impey on the 8th of July, 1782. Impey 
received it on the 27th of January, 1783, but he did not leave 
India till the 3rd of December following, nor did he arrive in 
London till June, 1784. All this time and later he continued 
to hold the office of Chief Justice, and he held it till 
November, 1787." This is not the place in which to record 
the story of the attempt to impeach him, except to state that 

* Sir James Stephen writes, in the book so often quoted, “ He was neither 
dismissed from his place nor called upon to answer the charge on which he 
had been recalled—nor indeed does any particular notice appear to have been 


taken of him till his name came to be mentioned in the debates on the 
impeachment of Hastings in 1787.” 
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although the motion was dropped by the House of Commons, 
his name has been held up to odium and contempt by Mr. 
Mill and Lord Macaulay. Of Mr. Mill it is not necessary to 
speak: he was an advocate rather than a historian. But 
of the comments on Impey’s career by Lord Macaulay, Sir 
James Stephen, a great admirer of the brilliant essayist, after 
dealing with them line by line, sentence by sentence, has 
thus recorded his judgment :— 


‘“‘Of the attacks upon Impey which I have done my best to refute, it is 
fair to say that they occur in a review of which its author, when he wrote it, 
probably did not know the importance. To him it was a mere effort of 
journalism, hastily put together from most insufficient materials. To the 
memory of Impey it was a gibbet. To the whole English nation it has 
become the one popular account of the eaily stages of the Indian Empire— 
the accepted myth. Slightly to adapt the famous remark of De Quincey, in 
his essay on ‘Murder as a Fine Art,’ Impey has owed his moral ruin to a 
literary murder of which Macaulay probably thought but little when he 
committed it.” 


In concluding the chapter which has attempted to give a 
slight sketch of the quarrel between the highest civil autho- 
rities in India—its origin, its progress, and its wise termination 
—I should, I think, be wanting in justice to the two foremost 
men upon whom devolved the principal share in the con- 
tention, who were alike subjected therefore to the adverse 
criticisms of Parliament, and covered with censure by partisan 
historians and a reviewer most eloquent yet most unscrupu- 
lous, were I to refrain from recording the opinion of Hastings 
upon the act of the Chief Justice of Bengal which caused his 
recall. In a minute recorded in reply to an appeal made to 
him by Impey, Hastings wrote that his own leading motive 
in the arrangement he had made with Impey was to place 
provincial courts under the superintendence and instruction 
of the Chief Justice of the court, and so to avoid complaints 
against them to the Supreme Court. With respect to the 
salary to be attached to the new office, Hastings added :— 

“JT will not deny that I was pleased with the opportunity of being the 
instrument of placing in a conspicuous and creditable position of this service, 
and I may add profitable, a man for whom I entertained a sincere friendship, 


founded on a knowledge of his personal virtues and an acquaintance of more 
than thirty years.” * 


* Stephen, vol. ii. p. 234. 
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We must now hurry from the consideration of this 
episode—creditable to the two principals concerned, most 
discreditable to the envenomed partisans who thought to 
strike Hastings by dealing a blow at Impey, and giving 
evidence, on the part of the former, of a prescience to which 
posterity has borne grateful witness—to journey with him to 
the city of Banaras, there to record his negotiations with the 
feudatory of the Company, the Zamindér Chét Singh. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


HASTINGS AND CHET SINGH AT BANARAS—THE ARREST OF CHET 
SINGH—-THE OUTBREAK AND ITS CONSEQUENCES. 


Tue reader has been told in a previous chapter * the earlier 
history of Raja Chét Singh of Banaras: how he had succeeded 
his father, Balwant Singh, in 1770; how, in 1775, the dis- 
tricts he administered had been ceded in perpetuity to the 
British ; how the British had confirmed him in his zamindari 
and in the civil and criminal administration thereof, subject 
to an annual tribute of 22,660,180 Sikka rupees, and on the 
condition that he should adopt measures for the interest and 
security of the country and the preservation of the peace ; 
how also the Company had granted him permission to coin 
money. ‘The reader has been further told how the financial 
necessities of Hastings had compelled him to revive towards 
Chét Singh and other chiefs the policy of Akbar and his suc- 
cessors, in virtue of which the vassal chief was bound, in 
times of danger or invasion, to assist his feudal superior; 
and how, in pursuance of that policy, Hastings had imposed 
upon the R4jé in 1778 the liability to pay annually a subsidy 
of five lakhs of rupees for the maintenance of three battalions 
of sipéhis; how Chét Singh had, most reluctantly, agreed to 
make the payment for one year; how the Calcutta Govern- 
ment, more and more pressed for money, levied, though it 
received only in part, the subsidy for the two years following, 
and in the third year added the obligation that Chét Singh 
should employ his cavalry in the service of the Company ; and 
further, how Chét Singh, always reluctant, parting with his 
rupees as though they had been drops of his own blood, and 
only after threats of compulsion, had kicked at the last 
* Chap. xxii. p. 330. 
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obligation, and had, it was discovered at a later period, 
entered into correspondence with others whom he knew to 
be disaffected. 

Hastings had long felt the necessity of placing the 
relations between the Company and its vassal at Bandras 
on a footing such as would prevent any misunderstanding, 
and render impossible the quibbles which Chét Singh was 
always advancing. Of his right to demand a military con- 
tribution from Chét Singh there was no question. Chét 
Singh did not dispute the obligation, but being an avaricious 
man, the more avaricious because he was also rich, he dis- 
liked the idea of parting with his coin. He knew well that, 
under the Mughals, he would have had either to pay up 
promptly, to send his troops, or to see his districts occupied 
by the troops of the liege-lord. He could recollect how his 
father, Balwant Singh, had been compelled by the then 
Nawwab-Wazir of Oudh, of whom he was the vassal in 1768, 
to join that prince in the invasion of the British territories. 
He could not plead then that the order was illegal, nor did 
he. He simply pleaded poverty. The first year, 1778, he had 
paid most grudgingly, raising difficulty after difficulty, osten- 
tatiously increasing the burdens on his people, and thereby 
raising a much larger sum than Hastings had demanded, 
and storing the balance in his treasury. The second year he 
played the same farce over again. He even improved upon 
it, for, on the plea that he was being reduced to a state of in- 
digence, he publicly offered his jewels for sale and withheld a 
large portion of the tribute. To give, moreover, a colour of 
truth to his representations, he withdrew the large balances 
he had lodged in the hands of the chief bankers of Banaras, 
and stored the money in the fort. Then, when the bankers, 
impoverished by the withdrawal, failed, he instanced the fact 
as a proof that poverty was universal, and that he was 
amongst the poorest. 

Nor did he stop even at that paltry device. I have related 
that when called upon to permit his cavalry to be used for the 
general purposes of the country, he ‘‘ kicked”’ at the demand. 
Of all the demands made upon him he regarded this one as 
the most obnoxious. From time immemorial the princes and 
rulers of India have loved display. In the olden days they 
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invariably neglected their infantry, and spent all their 
money on their horsemen, because these afforded them the 
opportunity of displaying to the greatest advantage their 
magnificence. Chet Singh was, in this respect, no exception 
to the men who had gone before him. His cavalry were the 
apple of his eye. Next to his hoarded silver he loved them 
before anything else on the earth. The demand of Hastings that 
a fixed number of these gorgeously attired horsemen should 
be employed for general service was, then, most obnoxious to 
him. Although he had at his daily disposal a body of 
cavalry exceeding in number, by several hundreds, the total 
amount of men asked for by Mr. Hastings, he pleaded that he 
had no cavalry; that his resources were used up; and that 
he could not therefore send a single horseman. From that 
moment, foreseeing that his reply would meet no cordial 
acceptance in Calcutta, yet believing that the Maratha war 
and the coast war would so exhaust the means at the 
disposal of the British proconsul that he would be unable 
to avenge the insult he had offered, Chét Singh began to 
levy troops; to enter into correspondence with the Begams 
of Oudh and with Sindhia; to assume an air of independence 
not at all suited to his actual position; and to whisper his 
intention to resist the harassing demands of the foreign 
intruders. 

Hastings, 1 have said, had long felt the necessity of 
mending or ending this condition of affairs at Banaras. But 
he had been unable to quit Calcutta, at first on account of the 
presence there of the obstructive Francis, and, after the 
departure of Francis, of the quarrel with Impey and the 
Supreme Court, referred to in the last chapter. The utmost 
he could do was to replace his agent at Banaras, the Francis 
Fowke mentioned in the earlier part of this biography as 
having sided against Hastings in connection with the Nand- 
kumar charges, and who had displayed in his office at Banaras 
a want of tact which had deprived him of all consideration, 
by a servant of the Company whom he could really trust. 
He had therefore recalled Fowke, and despatched to Banaras, 
in his place, a Mr. Markham, son of the then archbishop 
of York, a young man of considerable talent, and greatly 
affected to himself. 
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The next step Hastings proposed to take was of a character 
much more decisive. Francis had left; the quarrel with 
Impey had been settled ; there remained in the Council at the 
moment Hastings himself and Mr. Wheler, now become 
tractable. He proposed then in Council that he should take 
the opportunity of the lull to visit Bandéras and Lakhnao, at 
which capital also matters were in the worst possible con- 
dition, and to effect in both cities the reforms necessary for 
the compelling, in the one, of ready compliance with the will 
of the overlord; in the other, the restoration of prosperity 
and good government. To Wheler, in his absence, would be 
confided the administration of affairs in Calcutta. 

In this chapter we have to do only with the visit to 
Banaras. There were many pressing reasons why the visit of 
Hastings should be prompt. The demands for money made 
by the armies rendered it absolutely necessary not only that 
Chét Singh should pay up his arrears, but that his practical 
refusal should not serve as an example to others. In India 
nothing is so contagious as example. The old proverb that 
‘“‘a stitch in time saves nine” is especially applicable to 
public affairs in that country. Hastings then talked but little 
of his intended journey. Wheler had agreed with him that it 
would be necessary to impose upon Chét Singh, for his con- 
trarieties, his disobedience, and his incipient hostility, a fine 
of fifty lakhs of rupees. He thought it therefore politic to 
refrain from notifying his intention to visit Banaras until all 
his preparations should be completed. In the cold weather 
of 1781 they were completed, and Hastings, accompanied by 
Mrs. Hastings, and escorted only by the small body-guard 
which habitually attended him, started for Mungér, which 
ancient capital of Mir Kasim was to be his first halting-place. 
At Mungér he left his wife, who had but just recovered from a 
severe attack of illness, and proceeded with his body-guard 
towards Banaras. 

Chét Singh had received due intimation that the repre- 
sentative of his overlord had quitted Calcutta to visit him. 
The news brought him at once on his knees. He hastened to 
make, through the agent, Markham, such representations as 
he thought would suffice to conjure the coming storm. Pro- 
fessing the deepest regret for his past conduct, he promised 
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that in future Mr. Hastings should find in him the most loyal 
and submissive of vassals. As an earnest of his intentions he 
offered at once to advance, for the service.of the English 
Government, a sum of twenty lakhs of rupees. Receiving no 
satisfactory reply from Mr. Markham, the Réjé, taking as his 
escort six hundred horsemen—who by their presence afforded 
a living proof of the incorrectness of the representations he 
had made to Mr. Hastings regarding the number of his 
cavalry—proceeded to the classic field of Baksar, still 
memorable for the decisive victory of Munro, to render 
to the Governor-General the honour due from a vassal to a 
superior. Hastings received him politely, but declined to 
hold any political conversation with him until he should have 
personally examined at Banaras the pleas set forth by the 
Ra4jé for his non-compliance with the British demands. He 
wished to be quite sure before he should commit his Govern- 
ment to decisive action. 

Arrived at Banaras the first act of Mr. Hastings was to 
transmit to the Rajé a paper setting forth the various grounds 
of complaint against him, and requiring him to furnish a 
full explanation of the reasons for his conduct in each par- 
ticular instance. Chét Singh meanwhile, bitterly offended 
at the reserve displayed by Hastings, had had time to re- 
consider his position. It happened that, at the time, the city 
of Banaras was full of his own soldiers, cavalry and infantry, 
far outnumbering the slender escort of Hastings. At 
Shiwaélé Ghat, one of the handsomest ghats in Banaras, was 
a fortified building used by Chét Singh as his palace, and to 
the vicinity of this building, subsequently and to the present 
day known as the khali mahall, or empty palace, troops to any 
number could be summoned at very short notice. Ata 
distance of three-quarters of a mile from this fort, Hastings 
had taken up his quarters in a house known as the Garden of 
Madhu Das, and there were with him some thirty English 
officials and his body-guard, consisting of about twenty 
horsemen. The difference between the position of Chét Singh 
and that of the Governor-General made, it is presumed, 
a very deep effect on the mind of the former. Certainly 
he believed that, of the two potent factors, he was the 
least assailable. The conviction of his own security and 
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of his overlord’s weakness prompted him then to reply in a 
very supercilious manner to the interrogatories he had 
received that morning. But he little knew the character of 
the Englishman with whom he had to deal. A man so acute 
and so acquainted with the habits and mode of thought of the 
native chiefs, as was Mr. Hastings, could not fail to recognize 
in the terms of the Réja’s reply a deliberate intention to insult 
him. The reply, in fact, read between the lines, dared 
Hastings, in so many words, to assert his authority in the 
Raja's own city, in the presence of his troops, under the eyes 
of his people. Hastings read the letter; passed for a second 
his hand over his brow, and then despatched a note to 
Markham directing him to proceed the following morning 
with two companies of sipéhis, which would then be available, 
to the Raéja’s house at Shivala ghat, and place him under 
arrest. Markham obeyed. Chét Singh seemed surprised, 
expressed his indignation at being subjected to confinement, 
but offered no resistance. Markham left the two companies 
of sipdhis on guard, and, armed with a submissive message 
from the Raja, returned to report to Mr. Hastings the result 
of his mission. He had promised Chét Singh to return as 
soon as possible to Shivala ghat, and this promise he kept. 
But meanwhile the information that Chét Singh had been 
arrested had been communicated to the Raja’s troops at 
his palace of Ramnagar. These crossed the river, fell upon 
the sipaéhis, who had no spare ammunition, and destroyed them 
and their officers to a man. Chét Singh had, meanwhile, 
left the fort by a wicket-gate which opened to the river, and, 
descending the scarped wall by means of turbans tied together 
to a boat waiting for him, fled across the river first to 
Ramnagar, a bastioned castle, a mile from the further bank. 
It had been all over with Hastings if the victorious rioters 
had turned in the direction of the house he was occupying, in 
which were some thirty European officials and a few sipéhis. 
But infuriated savages seldom reason, and the men who had 
just rescued Chét Singh seemed more concerned in following 
him to his destination than in wreaking vengeance on the, to 
them, unknown quantity which is symbolized by an English 
Governor. Hastings was well aware of the danger which 
he had run. 
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“Tf Chét Singh’s people,” he wrote, “ after they had effected his rescue, had 
proceeded to my quarters instead of crowding after him in a tumultuous 
manner, as they did in his passage over the river, it is probable that my blood 
and that of about thirty English gentlemen of my party would have been 
added to the recent carnage; for they were about two thousand, furious and 
daring from the easy success of their last attempt; nor could I assemble 
more than fifty regular and armed sipdhis for my whole defence.” 


But if Hastings exposed himself too rashly to the possible 
attack of an excitable population; if, in placing the Raja 
under arrest, he counted too securely on the prestige attach- 
ing to the British name; he made ample atonement for his 
temerity by the conduct he displayed when he became 
thoroughly acquainted with the nature of the crisis which 
was upon him. There he was in the Madhu Das Garden 
with some thirty English gentlemen by his side, and a few 
armed sipahis. Outside of that garden all was riot and 
disorder. No one present within it could divine the moment 
when the energies which had enabled Chét Singh to escape 
might be turned against the Governor-General of British 
India. But great as was the danger, supreme as was the 
crisis, the heart of Hastings never for a moment quailed. In 
such a position he was supreme. Cool, calm, unflurried, he 
proceeded to take the measures which prudence and policy 
alike dictated. The agent Markham had returned from the 
slaughter at Shiwélé ghat, and with him were all the resources 
of the agency, messengers, orderlies, mounted and unmounted, 
men to be trusted even in an extremity so great as that then 
existing. By the aid of these trusty subordinates Hastings 
despatched notices to the fortress of Chandar, sixteen miles 
distant by the land route, where was a small British garrison ; 
another to Colonel Muir, commanding the British foree which 
had joined that of Camac and defeated Madhuji Sindhia, 
with whom he was at the moment negotiating; a third to 
Lakhnao, to acquaint the Resident that although there had 
been danger, such danger had passed, and that he required 
no assistance; another to Mrs. Hastings, to reassure her as 
to his personal safety. Then, looking in the face the imme- 
diate danger, he despatched instructions to Major Popham, 
the hero of Gwalidr, who had met him at Baksar with six 
companies of his regiment, to draw to him the other four 
companies of his battalion, then at Mirzdpur, and adding to 
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them a company of artillery and one of a corps styled ‘‘ the 
French Rangers,” from the same place, to march on Rém- 
nagar, storm it, and take possession of the person of the 
Raja. 

These arrangements were all excellent. Butin war even 
excellent arrangements are liable to be upset by faulty move- 
ments of subordinates. A French statesman and diplomatist, 
giving his directions to an agent whom he was about to 
despatch on an important diplomatic mission, concluded them 
by warning him against the display of too much zeal. Such 
a warning was required at Mirzapur. The senior officer there, 
Captain Mayaffre, on being informed that it was essential 
without more delay than could be helped to storm Ramnagar, 
and that his garrison was to form part of the expedition for 
that purpose, the whole to be commanded by Major Popham, 
resolved, in the pride of his heart, not to wait for that officer, 
but to make the attempt himself. He made it, rashly and 
impetuously. To reach the gates of the bastioned palace he 
had to traverse narrow streets, with high balconies, all filled 
for the occasion with the adherents of the Raja. In the 
attempt to rush these narrow streets, he became exposed to 
a continuous fire. It was still possible that he might have 
got through, when a bullet pierced his heart. There was no 
one near him to take his place, and the troops, discouraged, 
fell back, suffering severely in their retreat. 

This event, which occurred on the 20th of August, rendered 
the position of Hastings at Bandras more than ever insecure. 
Information reached him which left no doubt on his mind 
that he would probably be attacked in his insecure position 
on the morrow by hordes flushed by the victory gained at 
Raémnagar. On the other hand, he had received from all sides 
comforting assurances. Major Popham was at hand, ready 
to do his will. Colonel Morgan, who commanded at Kanhpur, 
had, on the first intimation that the Governor-General was 
threatened, marched, before any instructions had reached 
him, from that place in the direction of Banaras. From 
Lakhnao he heard also that troops were marching to his 
rescue. Even from Chét Singh he had received overtures for 
peace and reconciliation. Amid these difficulties Hastings 
remained always the great man. He declined to treat with 
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the Raja except on terms of his absolute submission. For 
the rest he felt that a small house within the precincts 
of the city of Bandras was not the place to conduct negotia- 
tions whilst rebellion was stalking in the streets and in the 
districts. He resolved accordingly to retreat that night to 
the fortress of Chanar, sixteen miles* distant. This retreat 
he and his companions accomplished ; met a sipéhi regiment 
marching from Chandar to meet them ; faced it about; reached 
the river-bank opposite Chanar at daybreak ; then crossed the 
river and entered the fortress. 

Once secure against any attacks Chét Singh might 
attempt against it, Hastings proceeded to direct the opera- 
tions necessary to bring the Raéjé to submission. That 
ruler, meanwhile, had seen his followers increase in a 
manner which scarcely left him master of his own actions. 
The repulse of the British from Ramnagar had inflated 
the brains of every man about him, and little was talked 
about but the expulsion of the western foreigners from the 
country. Chét Singh soon found himself at the head of 
some forty thousand men—of sorts—and he scarcely knew 
what to do with them. He had not been bred to arms, and 
nature had not compensated for the want of instruction. 
Under these circumstances he became the creature of the 
public voice of the camp. That voice, inflated by echoes from 
Raémnagar, prompted him to take up a position as near to 
the fort occupied by Hastings as might be possible. Accord- 
ingly he marched towards Chandar, and took a position close 
to the town and fort of Sikhar, on the left bank of the Ganges, 
immediately opposite to the first-named fortress. But mean- 
while Major Popham had collected whatever troops were 
available, and, at the head of these, few in number, but 
strong in discipline and in leading, he beat up the Raja’s 
quarters on the 29th of August, and compelled him to decamp. 
Very much discouraged, the Raja fell back on Patita, in the 
Mirzépur district, five miles to the south of Chanér. There 
Popham assailed him on the 20th of September, captured the 
camp, and forced the Raja to take refuge in Latifgarh, eight 
miles distant. Attacked there and again beaten the day 


* The distance by the winding river route 1s thirty miles; but in the dis- 
tutbed condition of the country the river route was impossible. 
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following, Chét Singh fled, with a few discouraged followers 
to take refuge in the hill-fortress of Bijaigarh. 

Thither he had despatched a great part of his treasures 
and there he thought himself inaccessible. Bijaigarh, nov 
in ruins, is situated on the summit of a very high hill in the 
Mirzapur district, nine miles to the south of the river Sén. 
and fifty miles to the south of Bandras. The lofty hill, called 
by the natives a mountain, on the summit of which is the 
fortress, is covered from its base to its summit with thick trees 
and jungle, and is very steep and inaccessible. At first Chét 
Singh would not believe that Popham would dare to attempt 
it. But, satisfied later of the intentions of the English leader, 
and knowing that if the fortress were taken he must share 
its fate, he removed the bulk of his treasures before Popham 
could arrive, and, taking them with him, took refuge at the 
court of one of the petty princes of Bundelkhand, leaving his 
wife and mother to defend the fort. They carried out the task 
entrusted to them with great energy. But in the end the 
perseverance of Popham prevailed, and the Rani, widow of 
the father of Chét Singh, felt herself compelled to offer terms. 
Her offer, which would have secured to her, if agreed to, a 
valuable district, bringing with it a considerable income, was 
transmitted by Popham to Hastings. Hastings, who had 
made, meanwhile, arrangements for the transfer of the entire 
province to the nephew of Chét Singh, refused to alienate 
from it so considerable a portion. Popham then made pre- 
parations for storming the place; but the terrified garrison 
surrendered on the sole condition of the safety of their lives. 
Popham found in the fort property of the value of twenty- 
three lakhs of rupees, and this he then and there, fortified 
by a carelessly worded paragraph contained in a letter from 
Hastings, divided among his troops. 

The appropriation of so large a sum as twenty-three lakhs 
of rupees by the troops who had crushed the rebellion was a 
bitter disappointment to Hastings. He had looked forward to 
the capture of Bijaigarh as certain to afford some compensa- 
tion for the expenses of the campaign, by furnishing him with 
funds, of which he was sadly in need. The disappointment 
was the keener, inasmuch as he could not deny that the 
private letter he had written to Major Popham on the subject 
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of the anticipated spoil, contained an expression, which, 
although he did not intend that it should bear the meaning 
attributed to it, justified the action of the Major and his 
troops.* Vainly did he endeavour to procure the return of 
the money; vainly did he request the transfer of it “as a 
loan.” He got none of it. 

Still he had some, and, in point of fact, no small com- 
pensation. He had lost the zamindari of Banéras when he 
received from that zamindari a tribute of twenty-two lakhs of 
rupees. By the exertions of his officers, stimulated by his 
unerring judgment, he recovered lands which returned him a 
tribute of forty lakhs. After the deposition of Chét Singh, 
Banaras became as much British territory as was Bardwan. 
Again, his repression of the rebellion had advertised to the 
princes of India the folly of attempting to resist the British 
authority, exercised, as was that authority, by a man of firm 
resolution and splendid courage. It is a very remarkable 
fact, a fact which evidences more than any other fact of his 
career the extent to which the character of Hastings had 
impressed the princes and people of India, that during this 
apparent ebb and flow of his fortunes at Bandras, he nego- 
tiated with Madhuji Sindhia that treaty of peace which 
dissociated him from the Maratha confederacy and led to the 
treaty of Salbai. Not one prince in India took advantage of 
a position which, had it occurred to the majority of men, 


* The expression was as follows: ‘‘ With respect to the booty, that is 
rather for your consideration than mine. I should be very sorry that your 
officers and soldiers lost any part of the reward to which they are so well 
entitled ; but I cannot make any objection, as you must be the best judge.” 

It is only fair that the explanation of this extract, given by Hastings in a 
letter to his friend, Major Scott, should be recorded. ‘I had not the shadow 
of a suspicion,” he wrote in February, 1782, “‘ that Popham would have taken 
any decided step in a matter of such concern without an authority from me, 
especially as I was so near. Judge of my astonishment when I tell you that 
the distribution of plunder was begun before I knew that the place was in 
possession, and finished before I knew that it was begun. A very uncandid 
advantage was taken of a private letter written by me to Major Popham on 
another occasion during the heat of the siege, at which time I made it a point 
to answer all his letters on the instant of their receipt, and generally by 
another hand, and often in the most familiar style. The fact is, that instead 
of receiving my letters as authority, they were afraid I should stop or qualify 
the distribution, and therefore precipitated it to prevent me.” 

In another portion of the letter Hastings states that Major Popham excused 
himself on the ground that ‘he could not withstand the universal clamour 
and vehemence of his officers for the scramble.” Hastings adds: “ The officers 
sent a very elegant sword as a present to me, and a set of dressing-boxes for 
Mrs. Hastings, all beautifully inlaid with jewels; I returned them all.” 
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would have ruined them. The Nawwab of Oudh pressed upon 
him such assistance as he could give; whilst the Raja of 
Barar not only abstained from taking advantage of his distress, 
although pressed to do so by Chét Singh, but expressed his 
sincere desire for the repression of the rebellion. When he 
heard of the outbreak, though not yet of its repression, he 
requested that an English agent might be deputed to him to 
assist in negociating terms of peace with the administration 
of Puna. 

Hastings was touched beyond measure at the sympathetic 
offers of aid in men and money, which, on this trying occasion, 
he received from so many parts of India, not less than at the 
energy with which English officers and men hurried to his 
rescue. 

“T do not believe,” he wrote, with pardonable pride, ‘‘that Sir Thomas 


Rumbold or Mr. Whitehill would have attracted so prompt an assistance had 
either held my station and experienced the like personal danger in it.” 


The capture of the fortress of Bijaigarh had finished the 
rebellion. In the interval Hastings had returned to Banéras, 
and had begun, thence, the work of reconstruction. There 
could, of course, be no question of the maintenance of Chét 
Singh, in any shape or form. That zamindar, after wander- 
ing from one Court to another, eventually took refuge at 
Gwahlar,* but from the date of the capture of Bijaigarh he 
passed entirely out of mind. Hastings found a successor to 
him in his nearest relative, outside the children he had 
begotten, in his nephew, the grandson of Balwant Singh, by 
name Mahip Naréyan. With this ruler he made a treaty, in 
which, transferring to him in perpetuity the zamindari and 
the revenues to be derived therefrom, but retaining in the 
Company’s hands the criminal administration of the districts, 
and the civil and criminal administration of the city of 
Banaras, and declining to grant to the Raja the right of 
coinage, he secured for the Company an annual tribute of 
forty lakhs of rupees. The new Raja also agreed to pay up 
all the arrears due by his predecessor. These arrangements 
were signed on the 14th of September, 1781. With modifica- 

* He died at Gwalidr in the year 1810. He thus lived to witness the 


destruction of the Muhammadan kingdom of Maisur, and the total defeat of 
the Maratha confederacy. 
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tions relating to the civil administration of the districts, they 
continue in force to the present day. 

In the next chapter I propose to recount the negotiations 
which Hastings was carrying on at the same time with the 
Nawwéb of Oudh and the Begam, the conclusions to 
which they tended, and the terms which he ultimately 
enforced. But I cannot delay till then to offer, with great 
respect to the reader, the impressions produced upon my mind 
by the conduct of Hastings during this critical period, from 
the very beginning to the end, that is, from his initial demand 
upon Chét Singh for a contribution to the defensive war in 
which the East India Company was engaged, until the day 
when he, a few hours after his arrival at Banaras, found that 
the explanations he had demanded from Chét Singh were 
‘‘ offensive in style and unsatisfactory in substance,” * and 
directed consequently that he should be placed under arrest. 
It is not necessary in the present day, I would fain hope, 
to reply to the concocted charge that Hastings had a 
personal spite against Chét Singh, because he had, on a 
previous occasion, sent a message to General Clavering. 
If the Raja had paid the sum at which he had been as- 
sessed for his military contribution, the fact that he had 
once sent a message to General Clavering would never have 
been unearthed. But the fact that it is about the only 
reason set forward as the cause of the dislike of Hastings to 
Chét Singh, and his consequent action towards him, proves 
the desperate straits to which the enemies of Hastings were 
reduced. This is specially to be remembered when the causes 
of Hastings’ feelings for the Rajé were so open, so palpable, 
so expressed, as it were, by his acts. There was, it need 
scarcely be said, but one reason: Hastings wanted money to 
carry on the wars necessary for the defence of the empire ; 
he made a demand upon Chét Singh for his proportion; Chét 
Singh delayed, quibbled, and finally refused to pay it. 

But there are other critics more worthy of the steel of a 
historian than the authors of those old-wives’ fables. Un- 
willing as I am to provoke a controversy with a gentleman 
distinguished alike as a historian, a philosopher, and a poet, 
who has, in India, served his country with credit, I cannot 


* Lord Thurlow described them as “ impudent falsehoods.” 
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allow the criticisms of Sir Alfred Lyall* on this episode of 
the career of Warren Hastings to pass without comment. 
‘‘Tt would be a radical error to suppose,’’ writes Sir Alfred, 
when condemning the action of Hastings, “‘ that an English 
Government in Asia can be administered on the Asiatie 
system.” To this I would reply that every attempt to govern 
India on the purely European system has utterly failed.f 
In another work ¢ I have proved beyond contradiction how it 
was that an administration based solely on the English model 
caused the sipahi army to mutiny and a large portion of the 
civil population to rebel in 1857. Since that period the ad- 
ministration of India, conducted purely on the European 
model, has more than once brought the British Indian Empire 
to within a hair’s breadth of insurrection and ruin. There 
are few who know how deeply affected was the native mind 
by the Legislature, based solely on Hinglish ideas, to interfere 
with the marriage law. The reform advocated by the 
theorists became indeed law; but who can say the amount of 
bitterness it has left behind it? It was opposed to the ideas, 
the convictions, the long-nurtured prejudices of two hundred 
millions of people. Again, the Kuropean system of intro- 
ducing the voting by numbers for the local legislative 
assemblies, absolutely foreign to native ideas, caused the 
greatest discontent amongst more than fifty millions of Mu- 
hammadans, the backbone of the fighting population of the 
north-west. Nor has the plan of governing, not on Asiatic, 
but on purely Kuropean principles, exhausted the vial of 
mischief inherent in it. The parliament of Great Britain 
decided, in the plenitude of its pharisaism and its ignorance, 
to condemn the consumption of opium in India; and the 


* “Warren Hastings,” in ‘English Men of Action,” by Sir Alfred 
Lyall, K.C.B. 
* Since these pages were in type, I have read, in the Academy of the 14th 
of July of the current year, a review by Mr. Morse Stephene, of Sir W. W. 
Hunter's important work, called ‘‘ Bengal Manuscript Records.” Mr. Stephens 
concludes that review with the following pregnant sentence thoroughly 
applicable to the subject discussed in the text. “But there is one impression 
forced upon the mind of the thoughtful reader which can hardly be trans- 
muted into words—a sense of the hopelessness of any effort to apply our 
Western ideas and conceptions to Eastern conditions ; a feeling of the utter 
- futility of dealing, even with the calmest deliberation, on European lines with 
Asiatic populations, and a despairing consciousness that the best-intentioned 
Englishman may unwittingly impoverish the people of India.” 
t ‘The Indian Mutiny of 1857,” Seeley. 
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Government of the day, obeying the mandate of the faddists 
and crotchet-mongers upon whose support it depended for its 
existence, despatched to India a Commission to examine as to 
the pernicious nature of the produce of the poppy as an article 
of consumption in its various forms. There was scarcely a 
man of the nearly three hundred millions who inhabit India 
who would not have been affected by the result of the inquiry, 
if that inquiry had forbidden the consumption of opium. It 
ig understood that the report of the Commission will prove 
favourable to the continuance of the present system. But 
had it been otherwise; had the Commission recommended 
the cessation of the traffic; and had the Home Government, 
in consequence, decreed its cessation, there can be no doubt— 
amongst those who really know the Indian people—that there 
would have been a general uprising, an uprising so universal, 
so inspired by the heart of the people, that it would have 
been impossible for Great Britain—that Great Britain which 
permits the sale of intoxicating spirits in all the streets of all 
her cities, her towns, and her villages—to repress it. Every 
domestic servant would have been a conspirator. The form the 
disaffection would have taken would not have been modelled 
on the outbreak of 1857. In its conception and in its action 
it would have been more deadly than the massacre of St. 
Bartholomew, wider-reaching than the Sicilian Vespers. 

Nor is the catalogue of the evils attendant upon purely 
Kuropean rule in an Asiatic country yet exhausted. Admuinis- 
tration on European principles has killed the trade, destroyed 
the best industries of India, and has induced there a national 
bankruptcy. At the present moment, what with free-trade 
and a restricted currency, India is bankrupt. She might yet 
revive were her own industries to be protected. A hard and 
fast law in England has prevented the chance of trying such 
a remedy, because, forsooth, it would damage the industries 
of England. Thus, at a terrible crisis in the fortunes of 
India, Great Britain, ruling her, not on Asiatic principles, 
but on the principles dear to Europe, deliberately sacrifices 
her magnificent dependency to her own selfish interests. 

With such results proceeding from the system of governing 
{india on European principles, I may be excused if I venture, 
most respectfully, to differ from the axiom laid down by Sir 
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Alfred Lyall, when he virtually condemns Warren Hastings 
for employing Asiatic principles in his dealings with Chét 
Singh. No one has suggested whether any, and what other 
course was open. to Hastings. He had in Bengal ex- 
hausted taxation. Neither Madras nor Bombay could 
supply him with a farthing. He had pushed the resources 
of borrowing to its extremest limits. He had practically 
two wars on his hands, defeat in either of which would 
have ruined British India. He could not do otherwise 
than fall back on the time-honoured policy of Akbar, and 
compel his vassal-chieftains to contribute to the general 
weal. If Akbar could induce representatives of the royal 
Houses of Jaipur and Jodhpur to lead their troops to 
fight his battles even at Kabul, surely Hastings, who in 
the three provinces was the recognized successor of Akbar, 
had the right to require his vassal, Chét Singh, to con- 
tribute to a small extent towards the defence of the country 
of which his zamindéri was but an outlying portion. Had 
he permitted himself to be bound by the hard and fast 
doctrine I understand to have been laid down by Sir A. 
Lyall, he might indeed have avoided the insurrection of 
Banaras and the risks to which he was there exposed, but he 
would have exposed British India to other and greater 
dangers, dangers which a statesman is bound to avoid. By 
no other means could he have raised money; and wanting 
money, the army commanded by Sir Eyre Coote in the 
Karnatik must have starved, or have surrendered to Haidar. 

As it happened, the opposition of the avaricious Chét 
Singh to the payment of the contribution imposed upon him 
proved British India’s safety. It caused his dismissal; and 
with that the payment by his successor of the arrears that 
were due. Further, it increased the annual tribute to the 
Company from twenty-two lakhs to forty. If such a result 
were the consequence of administering India on Asiatic 
principles, then posterity should be grateful to Warren 
Hastings that he had the sense to adopt such a method, 
that he did not allow himself to be led away from his plain 
duty by phrases. By acting upon the Asiatic principles of 
administration he saved British India. Had he acted upon 
those to which I have referred, he would have lost it. 


CHAPTER XXY. 


THE NAWWAB-WAZIR OF OUDH MEETS HASTINGS AT cHANAR— 
HASTINGS DEVOTES THE PRESENT HE RECEIVED FROM HIM 
TO THE SERVICE OF THE STATE—NATURE OF THE SETTLE- 
MENT MADE WITH THE NAWWAB—HASTINGS RESTORES TO 
THE NAWWAB THE PROPERTY OF WHICH THE BEGAMS HAD 
UNJUSTLY DEPRIVED HIM. 


Hastines, whilst still at Banaras and Chandar, had continued 
his negotiations with the young Nawwdb-Wazir of Oudh, 
whose position, from the time of his accession up to the 
actual period, had continued to be a position of great 
difficulty and anxiety. The original cause of this evil case 
had been undoubtedly the spoliation by his mother and 
grandmother of the treasures left him by his father—a 
spoliation connived at, as already related, by the English 
Resident, Mr. Bristow, who, the reader may recollect, had 
been nominated to the post, against the protests of Hastings, 
by the triumvirate which formed then the majority in 
Council. To the spoliation of the Begams may be added the 
mutiny of his troops caused by the inability of the Nawwab- 
Wazir to pay the arrears due to them, and the consequent 
disorganization of the entire province. The Hindu historian, 
Bahddur Singh,* has left a record of the manner in which 
the Nawwaéb-Wazir suppressed this rebellion. The date he 
gives, March-April, 1776, is probably correct. But the 
difficulties of the Nawwdb-Wazir did not cease with the 
repression of the rebellion. What with payments to be made 
to the English; the expense of maintaining English troops; 
the maintenance of his own army; the support of the Court; 
and, I fear it must be added, the absence of a controlling and 
* Elliott’s “ History of India by its own Historians,” vol. viii. pp. 423-425. 
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organizing mind, he had never recovered, up to the period at 
which we have arrived, from his initial misfortune. He had 
started in his career as ruler heavily encumbered and without 
funds. So he continued. To the East India Company, as 
represented by the Government at Calcutta, he had become 
a very heavy defaulter. His stipulated payments to them 
had fallen into arrear ; he had had to borrow from the English 
the main portion of the money requisite for the maintenance 
of the troops, who, by treaty, occupied portions of his 
province. But whilst the English had helped him with coin, 
they had debited the account of the Nawwaéb-Wazir with the 
amount thus expended, and during the five or six years which 
had elapsed since his father’s death the balance against him 
in their books had gone on from year to year increasing. It 
seemed indeed that the country which, under the rule of his 
able father, had been the strong support of Hastings in his 
difficulties, had, under the sway of the son, sunk to the 
position of an importunate dependant. 

It was, however, not quite so. Asafu’d daulah possessed 
many amiable qualities, and although, from inability, he had 
been unable to pay his debt to the English, he never forgot 
the friendship which had existed between Hastings and his 
father. When, then, he heard of the danger which Hastings 
had incurred at Banaras; of the revolt of Chét Singh; of the 
flight of Hastings to Chandr; of the abortive attempt to 
storm Ramnagar; he was most anxious to anticipate the 
interview which Hastings had promised him at Lakhnao, by 
proceeding in person to Chanar, and waiting there upon the 
British proconsul. There were, undoubtedly, many pressing 
personal reasons which prompted him to make an urgent 
request to this effect. Asafu’d daulah had neither forgotten 
nor forgiven the spoliation of his heritage by his mother and 
grandmother. These two ladies still held in their hands, in 
the shape of landed properties which were inalienable, 
according to the conditions on which they held them, the 
larger portion of the goods of which they had robbed him. 
He knew that Hastings was in great difficulties for money ; 
that he was pressed on every side; and he thought it possible 
that if he could help him in this emergency, he would help 
himself also. He saw before him, in fact, the chance of 
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persuading Hastings, in his extremity for money, to adopt a 
line of conduct, which would at the same time redress a cruel 
evil, and, by compelling the Begams to disgorge their stolen 
property, to replace him in the position his father had 
occupied, and which his father had intended him to occupy. 

When Hastings received at Chandar the urgent request of 
the Nawwab-Wazir of Oudh for permission to visit him, he 
was in the most acute stage of his monetary difficulties. 
Ruin seemed to stare him in the face. He had not received 
from Chét Singh one stiva of the tribute long overdue. He 
had to find money for the repression of the rebellion then 
raging. He had hoped to obtain something from the storming 
of Bijaigarh, but how Popham and his officers had in that 
respect disappointed him we have seen in the last chapter. 
But the position thus stated represents only the smallest 
part of the difficuities then before Hastings. It cannot be 
too often repeated that, throughout the period of the Maratha 
war and the Coast war, and for at least eighteen months 
prior to the latter, the safety of British India depended 
entirely upon the brain of Hastings. Madras and Bombay 
were practically bankrupt. It was Hastings, and Hastings 
alone, who had to find soldiers, money, and all those 
appurtenances of war, which taken together, though the cost 
of each may be small, make up a very large total. In a time 
of war, too, the Civil Service of the country is liable to feel the 
general pressure, and it often happens that the receipts from 
the treasury fall into arrear. All these causes had told, and 
were still telling, on the position of Hastings. His position, 
be it recollected, was a position of the greatest responsibility. 
He could not afford to allow a single thread of his complicated 
policy—a policy, be it always understood, not complicated 
by any crotchet or failure of his own—to drop, without 
endangering the safety of the entire scheme, and with it the 
ruin of British India. Money was absolutely necessary to 
him. And he had no money. 

In the circumstances in which he was at the moment, 
forced to take refuge in a fortress; to plan measures for the 
suppression of the rebellion, he did not feel personally inclined 
to receive the proffered visit of the Nawwab-Wazir. Knowing 
that he had already set out, he despatched a messenger 
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with a letter in which he represented to Asafu-d daulah the 
advisability of returning to Lakhnao. Fortunately, the 
Nawwab was obstinate, and would not be denied. A few days 
later, accordingly, Hastings received the son of his old friend 
with the grace that was natural to him. 

To Asafu’d daulah the reception was most pleasing, for 
he had large personal interests at stake. He had indulged 
the most sanguine hopes from the result of the conferences 
he hoped to hold with the Governor-General. It was there- 
fore a great object with him to conciliate Hastings. Reading 
between the lines of the letter Hastings had written to him 
to dissuade him from his visit, he had recognized the great 
difficulties under which the ruler of British India was labour- 
ing. The cause of those difficulties he rightly attributed to 
want of money. If, he thought, at his first interview, he 
could, in that respect, lighten the mind of his host, he would 
lay the foundation for a return of gratitude in the future. 
On this idea he proceeded. When the two had their first 
private conference the Nawwdab offered to Hastings, as a 
private present, partly in bills that would be met, partly in 
cash and jewels, a sum equal to ten lakhs of rupees. Hastings 
accepted the offer gratefully, even joyously. It relieved him 
from his most pressing difficulties. 

It was afterwards made a charge against Hastings that 
he had accepted this considerable sum as a present to himself 
from a native Prince. Technically, the charge was true. He 
did accept it for himself, for to himself alone was it offered. 
But he used it in the same manner in which he had used the 
two lakhs offered him by Chét Singh. He paid the money, 
as it came in, into the public treasury, and used it for the 
public service. To judge impartially the conduct of Hastings, 
one must place one’s self in the position of Hastings. He was 
administering an embryo-empiro which would fall to pieces 
unless he could procure money. A native Prince offered him 
as a private present an amount sufficient to save the embryo- 
empire. Was Hastings to reject the offer because the donor 
gave it actually to himself, or was he to act as he did act, 
viz. to take the money, pay it into the public treasury, and, 
using it for the public service, save the empire? There can, 
I think, be but one answer to such a question. It is true 
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that, when reporting the transaction to the Court of 
Directors, Hastings suggested that the Court, considering the 
circumstances under which the money was given, might feel 
disposed to allow him to have the personal advantage of it. 
But it should not be forgotten that, during his career in 
India, he had noted that the Court of Directors had, on more 
than one occasion, granted similar requests. On this point, 
then, Hastings must be judged by the customs and practice 
of the epoch in which he lived, when the remuneration of the 
Services was small, and its members were therefore allowed 
privileges which are no longer permitted, rather than by the 
practice of a later period, when salaries had been placed on 
a more becoming footing. As it was, the Court, then very 
hostile to him, refused to grant him a single farthing. 

But, for the moment, the money saved him: saved 
British India. It gave him that which a business-man 
yearns for in a financial crisis; if gave him breathing- 
time. Before it was exhausted, money came in from 
other quarters; from the arrears due by Chét Singh, and 
for which his successor made himself responsible; and 
from other tributes, the payment of which had been tempo- 
rarily suspended during the crisis, but which was resumed 
when it became generally recognized how thoroughly the 
great proconsul acted up to the principle of the Horatian 
maxim.* He was not indeed yet able to help to the full 
extent of their requirements the minor presidencies, but he 
could reassure his lieutenants; he could implant on the 
minds of all a portion of his firm and resolute nature; for he 
had other reserves, presently to be mentioned, on which 
he believed he could depend. Meanwhile he had his time 
always fully occupied. He maintained a daily correspon- 
dence with Popham; directed negotiations with more than 
one Marathé Prince; corresponded with the new Raja 
of Banaras, Mahip Narayan; listened to the grievances of 
the Nawwaéb-Wazir of Oudh; and, a little later, just after he 
had signed with him a new treaty, and had returned to 
Banéras, threw all his energies into the preparation of a 
plan of police-supervision for that city, the like of which 


* « quam memento rebus in arduis . 
Servare mentem.” 
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had never been attempted before in India. All this amid the 
clash of arms and the arranging of that practical system of 
foreign policy which, carried through with wisdom, enabled 
him a few years later, to hand to his successor, provinces 
firmly knit together, the nucleus of that empire which has 
become the wonder and admiration of the world. 

The present from Asafu’d daulah had, for the moment, 
saved him. But the interview during which it was offered 
and accepted proved to be the first of many interviews which 
Hastings had to hold with that Prince. Asafu’d daulah had 
to lay before Hastings the overburdened condition of the 
province of which he was the ruler; overburdened because, 
with the sanction of the Caleutta Government, conveyed by 
the then agent, Mr. Bristow, he had been robbed, at his 
accession, of all the ready money left him by his father; and, 
beset by his mutinous troops, had been compelled by the 
triumvirate which then ruled in Caleutta, to undertake new 
and more weighty engagements with his father’s ally, without 
any of the compensating provisions which that father would 
have secured. Fully admitting that his province had been 
badly administered, he pointed out that the British Govern- 
ment of the day, by tying his hands, had materially contri- 
buted to that result. He went further, and asked Hastings 
whether his past experience did not prove that it was more 
to the advantage of the British, that Oudh, the loyal and 
devoted Oudh, should be strong rather than weak. Hastings, 
recognizing the force of the arguments of the young prince, 
and most anxious to afford him the chance of recovering 
himself, agreed to modify the then existing treaty—the treaty 
forced upon the Nawwab by the triumvirate. Under the 
terms of that treaty, Messrs. Francis, Monson, and Clavering 
had compelled him (May 21, 1775) to increase his payments 
for the British troops occupying Oudh to 2,60,000 rupees for 
each brigade; to cede to the British the districts of Banaras, 
Jawanpur, and Ghazipur; and had forbidden him to take 
possession of the private property which had belonged to his 
father, and which his mother and grandmother had seized. 
The most pressing conditions of this treaty Hastings now 
agreed to alter. By a new treaty negotiated and signed at 
Chandar, the 19th of September, 1781, it was arranged that 
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the Naww4b-Wazir should be responsible for no payments on 
account of British troops, except for one brigade, at 2,60,000 
rupees per mensem, instead of, theretofore, of two brigades and 
one regiment of cavalry; that the long list of British officers 
chargeable to the Oudh treasury should be destroyed, and its 
contents cancelled; that instead thereof, the Nawwab should 
agree to defray the expense of one regiment of sipdhis, or 
twenty-five thousand rupees per month, whose duties should 
be to protect, at Lakhnao, the office, the treasury, and the 
person of the English Resident. Certain early dates were 
fixed on which the old arrangements should cease and the 
new arrangements begin. It was further provided that if, on 
any future occasion, the ruler of Oudh should require addi- 
tional aid in troops from the British, the pay and allowances 
of those troops should begin from the date of their crossing 
the Karmnasé; or should the British require assistance from 
Oudh, the pay and allowances of the Oudh troops should be 
defrayed by the Company for the time they might serve. 

The next clause in the treaty, designed by the Nawwab- 
Wazir to remedy the crying injustice to which he had been 
subjected at the hands of his mother and grandmother, with 
the connivance of Mr. Bristow, at the date of his father’s 
death, runs as follows: 


“that as great distress has arisen to the Nawwib’s Government from the 
military power and dominion of the jagir-dars,* he be permitted to resume 
such as he may find necessary, with a reserve that all such, for the amount of 
whose jagir the Company are guarantees, shall, in case of the resumption of 
their lands, be paid the amount of their net collections, through the Resident, 
in ready money.” ¢ 
The candid reader will observe that, in this treaty the 
rights of the jagir-dars of Oudh would seem to be specially 
guarded ; for, whilst the clause authorized the Nawwab to 
resume jagirs, it required him to grant equivalent pensions 
to the jagir-dars whose estates had been guaranteed by the 
British Government in India. Now, the Government of India, 
administered by the triumvirate, had guaranteed (by the treaty 
of the 21st of May, 1775, and by two agreements dated the 
* It may not be considered unnecessary to repeat that a ‘‘ jagir-dr ”’ is, in 
India, “ the holder of land given by Government as a reward for services, or as 


a fee.” 
t Aitchison’s “ Treaties,” 1st edition, vol. ii. pp. 938-95. 
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15th of October, 1775) to the mother of the Nawwéb, in con- 
sideration of a certain trifling payment to him, the full enjoy- 
ment and possession of her jagirs. It would seem, therefore, 
that the clause in the treaty of 1781 was powerless to affect 
that lady or her possessions. But during the conversations 
held by Asafu’d daulah with Hastings at Chandar, the former 
had revealed certain facts of recent occurrence at Lakhnao 
which left no doubt on the mind of Hastings that certainly 
the younger Begam, known as the Bahu Begam, and possibly 
her mother, had received many letters from Chét Singh, and 
had supplied him with money, with men, and with arms; 
that he was even at the very moment in communication with 
them both. Under these circumstances the Nawwab-Wazir 
proposed to Hastings that he should go beyond the text of 
the article of the treaty ; that, in the view that the Begams, by 
the aid rendered by them to Chét Singh, had committed or 
been privy to acts of hostility against the British Government, 
he should declare forfeited the guarantee given by the Govern- 
ment of the triumvirate, and should assist him with British 
troops to recover the property of which, by fraud and false- 
hood, the Begam had despoiled him. 

Hastings was sorely tempted. He was a fair-minded man, 
and he had highly disapproved at the time of the decision 
regarding the Bahu Begam which the triumvirate had sanc- 
tioned. Had he been then in possession of full authority, 
there would have been no necessity for a new treaty with the 
Nawwa4b-Wazir, for he would never have sanctioned the im- 
pudent fraud by means of which the Bahu Begam had robbed 
her son of his heritage. He had always regarded that transac- 
tion as a perverse misuse of high-handed power. Still the 
actual Government had given its assent to it, and he had felt 
that the assent once having been given, he could not, without 
reasonable cause assigned, withdraw a guarantee which had 
been solemnly granted. In the long correspondence he had 
conducted with the Nawwdab, since the death of Clavering 
had made him comparatively free, he had received complaint 
after complaint of the hostile conduct of the two widows 
towards the unfortunate ruler; complaints of how they, under 
the direction of two able Ministers, whom they called eunuchs 
of the Haram, but who were really men of wealth, capacity, 
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and influence, had mocked him when he had applied to them 
in his distress; how the Bahu Begam had gone so far as to 
declare that she would rather throw her rupees into the river 
than bestow a single edin on her despised son; but he had 
not encouraged the Nawwadb to move one step beyond the 
letter of the agreement of October, 1775. At Chandar, in Sep- 
tember, 1781, the case was altered. He had in his hands 
strong proof furnished by the Nawwab that the Begams and 
Ministers had, at a crisis of the fortunes of British India, 
committed acts of hostility against the English. Was the 
proof sufficient, he asked himself, to warrant so great a 
departure from a treaty already signed and acted upon as 
that urgently pressed upon him by the Nawwab ? 

For the moment Hastings gave no reply. He told the 
Nawwab that he would write to the Resident on the subject, 
and that meanwhile he must be content with the clause of 
the new treaty. We shall narrate presently the action of the 
Nawwab, merely premising that he returned to Lakhnao, 
content for the moment with the reply above quoted. It was 
after he had left that an event occurred which dispersed any 
doubts which until then Hastings might have entertained 
regarding the justice of the action towards the Begams which 
the Nawwab had pressed upon him. 

It happened that, a short time before, the Chief Justice, 
Sir Elijah Impey, had quitted Calcutta on his first tour of 
inspection of the district courts which the recent agreement 
with Hastings had placed under his supervision. He had 
but just heard, during his tour, of the outbreak at Banaras, 
when he received a pressing letter from Hastings begging him 
to pay him a visit at Chandr. Impey willingly complied ; 
found his host engaged in writing a detailed account of all 
the circumstances of the rising, and especially of those cir- 
cumstances which affected the criminality of the Begams. On 
this point the conscience of Hastings was not quite satisfied. 
He suggested, therefore, to Impey that he should proceed to 
Lakhnao to examine into the case by affidavits. This sugges- 
tion was acted upon. Without entering further into the 
details of the long examination that followed, it may be 
sufficient here to state that a perusal of a translation of the 
affidavits satisfied Impey that the Begams had been guilty 
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of the crime imputed to them. He reported to that effect to 
Hastings, and Hastings wrote then to the Resident, Middle- 
ton, giving him authority to further the designs which the 
Nawwab had long meditated against the Begams. 

To return now to the Nawwaéb. That prince, immediately 
after his arrival at Lakhnao, had:set to work with praise- 
worthy diligence to carry out the contemplated reforms. To 
dismiss the extra brigades, and to cancel pension-list; to 
resume some of the lesser estates which he considered had 
been improperly bestowed, was a work easy to execute. But 
when he applied to the Begams to refund he met with a curt 
and sullen refusal. The two favourites who, under the name 
of eunuchs, acted on their behalf in all matters affecting their 
property, were men, I have said, of great ability and influence. 
They had so schemed as to become masters of the situation, 
with the view of obtaining possession of the estates on the 
death of their mistresses, and they had persuaded them to 
agree that not a rupee of the hoarded treasure should be paid 
out without the countersignature of one or other of them, or, 
in some cases, of both. They had thus become mayors of 
the palace, privy to all the inner thoughts and designs of the 
two ladies. In the matter of the proceedings of the Begams 
with respect to Chét Singh, they had been advising parties, 
and if had been under the countersignature of both the 
ladies that the money lent to that rebel chief had been 
advanced. Equally with the Begams, they had thus made 
themselves guilty of levying war against the ally of their liege 
lord. The Nawwab knew their power, their enmity to him- 
self; and the weakness of his character made him dread the 
encounter which he saw was inevitable. Their refusal to 
disgorge added then to his irresolution. 

He did not in the face of it dare to act. He had himself 
been guilty, in his hours of weakness, of conferring jagirs 
upon favourites utterly unworthy, and on the receipt of the 
refusal of the favourites to disgorge, he began to think that 
it would be better perhaps to leave matters alone. He was 
encouraged to take this view by the indifference displayed by 
Middleton. The Resident, in fact, from some reason which 
has not transpired, did not exert the influence he undoubtedly 
possessed, and which Hastings had pressed him to exercise, 
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but seemed inclined to leave the Nawwéb to his own 
resources. Thus, in the first skirmish, the Begams scored 
all round. 

Such a result was not at all to the taste of Mr. Hastings. 
Demands for money from Madras, from Central India, from 
Bombay, in the Calcutta to which he had returned, were 
pressing upon the Governor-General, and to meet these, or a 
great part of them, he had trusted to the repayment of the 
arrears due by the Nawwab-Wazir of Oudh. After settling 
matters at Bandras, organizing there a new police, and 
arranging with the new chief for the conditions that were to 
exist between the paramount power and the vassal, Hastings 
had, I have said, returned to Calcutta to a treasury almost 
empty, and to the necessity, greater than ever, for the prompt 
supply of money. He had thought that for present expenses 
he could certainly count on the Oudh arrears. And now he 
suddenly received a despatch informing him that as the 
Begams declined to disgorge, the Nawwab could not pay him. 
Hastings was not the man to sit quietly under such an 
answer. He wrote very strongly to Middleton, and the 
latter, under the influence of that despatch, remonstrated 
with the Nawwab, and threatened that in case he should 
delay further, he would take the matter into his own hands. 
Awed by that threat, the Nawwab made up his mind to act 
with all the vigour of which his nature was capable. 

The Begams and their Ministers occupied the palace at 
Faizébéd, which had been the favourite residence of Shujau’d 
daulah, and round which, on his return from his defeat at 
Baksar in 1768, he had constructed a lofty entrenchment, 
‘‘whose ramparts of rammed clay frown over the Gogra.” * 
Against this palace the Nawwab directed a portion of the 
soldiers of the English brigade to march. They did march 
and invest the palace. Asafu’d daulah then demanded the 
surrender of as much of the alienated property of the late 
Nawwaéb as would pay the arrears due to the English up 
to the end of 1780. The Begams and their favourites, 
recognizing in the action of the Nawwab the backing of 
Hastings, steadily abstained from offering armed resistance, 
but they as steadily refused to comply with the demand 


* Murray’s “‘ Bengal :” 1882. 
20 
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made upon them. Upon this the troops entered the palace, 
and carefully abstaining from intruding upon the women’s 
apartments, seized the persons of the two favourites and 
brought them to the Nawwéb, who at once placed them in 
confinement. They were then required to sign such papers 
as might be necessary for the restitution to the Nawwab of 
the indicated amount of his heritage. For two days* they 
hesitated; but at length the prison diet proved a persuader 
to men who had long lived in the lap of luxury. They gave 
orders for the required sum, and the Nawwab received it. 
Some time, however, elapsed before he paid it to Middleton. 
Under similar pressure they paid somewhat later the amount 
due for 1781. Ultimately, of the two millions which had been 
illegally detained by the Begams, they refunded one million. 
The remaining million the Begams were permitted to retain 
for their own purposes. 

Such, in brief, is the true history of a proceeding which 
was used at the time, and has since been abundantly em- 
ployed, to stir up against the British proconsul a storm 
of hatred, indignation, and reviling. The accusers of 
Mr. Hastings did not scruple to base their charges upon 
the most absurd and cruel exaggerations, and the same 
course has been followed by some of thelr more modern 
imitators. Stories of torture practised upon the two favour- 
ites, to induce them to deliver up the money demanded ; 
of cruelty practised upon the Begams; were and are still 
bandied about. It is sufficient to state here that the invec- 
tives of Burke and the calumnies of Macaulay have not a 
single basis of truth upon which to rest. No torture was 
practised on the eunuchs, no insults were offered to the 
ladies. The latter remained in their apartments attended 
upon as carefully, as sedulously, and as respectfully as 
theretofore. Their own conduct proves how chivalrously, 
under very trying circumstances, their comfort had been 
cared for. They both lived long enough to send their special 
thanks—“‘ strong letters of friendship and commiseration”’ 
—to the man whom his slanderers accused of ill-treating 


* Mr. Gleig wrote: “ The eunuchs had not suffered long ere their resolu. 
tion gave way; the necessary order for a payment was issued, and within 
a day or two of the application of this discipline, Mr. Middleton was put in 
possession,” etc. 
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and insulting them. Yes, it was to Hastings, during his 
trial before the House of Lords, when an Oriental might 
well have believed that Fortune had for ever turned her 
back upon him, that these two ladies sent that consoling 
message. It speaks as much for the goodness of their 
hearts and for their gratitude as it testifies to the justifiable 
conduct of Hastings at the crisis. In his admirable and 
impartial work, Captain Trotter * has brought out this fact 
in a strong light; and he has added, on the authority of 
Lord Valentia,t who visited Lakhnao in 1803, that at that 
date the younger lady was ‘“‘alive and hearty, and very 
rich,” and that one of the “‘ tortured” eunuchs was reported 
as being “‘ well, fat, and enormously rich.” f 

From whatever point the candid mind may regard this 
transaction, the conclusion cannot tend to the discredit of 
Hastings. To use the expression employed by the Bishop 
of Rochester on his trial: “‘ The Nawwéb owed the Company 
a large debt; Hastings represented the Nawwab’s principal 
creditor; he compelled the Nawwab to reclaim property 
unjustly withheld, and to apply it to the discharge of his 
debt.” It is difficult for the candid mind above referred to 
to find a mistake in the manner in which Hastings accom- 
plished this end. He had in 1775 protested against the 
spoliation of the Nawwaéb by his mother; the triumviraie, 
however, had insisted upon approving that policy in spite of 
his protest, and had included it in a treaty they had forced 
upon the young Nawwaéb. Under many temptations and 
implorings to modify that treaty, Hastings had declined to 
listen to the prayer, until it had been clearly proved to him 
that the Begams and their chief counsellors had assisted the 
rebel chief, Chét Singh, with men, money, and stores. That 
they did so cannot be questioned. Colonel Hannay, an 
actor in the scene, writing from Faizabéd on the 8th of 
September, 1781, stated: ‘‘ This town has more the appear- 
ance of belonging to Chét Singh than to the Wazir.... 


* Captain Trotter’s ‘“‘ Warren Hastings,” in the Rulers of India series. 

+ See also note to Forrest’s introduction to the same effect. 

{ It is not disputed that the eunuchs were kept for some time later by the 
Nawwab in confinement, and were transferred to Lakhnao until the negotia- 
tions for the payment of the one million to be surrendered had been concluded ; 
but with that Hastings had nothing to do; he probably did uot know it. 
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Within these few days Shékh Khan, with near a thousand 
horse and foot, has marched from hence to Banaras.” Again, 
a few days later, the same officer reported that the country 
from Faizébid to the Ganges was ‘‘in the utmost ferment,”’ 
and that numbers of people, horse and foot, were daily sent 
to Chét Singh from Faizébéd. The Resident, Middleton, 
reported to the same purport. In the trial of Hastings * it 
was proved to the satisfaction of the judges that the Begams 
did help Chét Singh with men, money, and stores whilst he 
was in arms against the English. After the receipt of proofs 
which he could not well doubt, and which the inquiry insti- 
tuted by the Chief Justice decided him to regard as valid, 
Hastings determined to enforce his claim, to regard the agree- 
ment of 1775 as having become invalid by the treasonable 
action of the Begams. He therefore instructed the Resident 
to support the Nawwab in his attempt to recover his heritage, 
and to see that with the firstfruits of the regained treasures 
left by his father he should pay his debt to the English. 
Neither in those instructions, nor in the mode of carrying 
them out, is there, so far as I am able to discover, a single 
detail worthy of censure. The apartments of the women 
were held sacred; the Begams and their attendants were not 
molested; payment of a portion of the overdue money was 
quietly demanded from the controlling eunuchs; when they 
refused to pay, quiet possession was taken of their persons; 
they were again exhorted to agree to the demand made upon 
them; and when they still refused, they were told that they 
must be content to forego, until they should see fit to comply, 
the succulent meals to which as Muhammadans they were 
otherwise entitled. For two days they had to be content 
“to abstain from flesh meats. They did not care to try such 
an unaccustomed diet for more than forty-eight hours, and 
the second day they gave in. 

To most men such a punishment will not appear a very 
excessive punishment. Most certainly an order to forego 
animal food for a limited period would not justify the applica- 
tion to it of the term “‘torture.” Yet, as far as my inquiries 
have enabled me to penetrate, this was the head and front 
of the offence which has been denounced. To me it seems 


* Forrest; Trotter. 
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that the conduct in question was not only absolutely free 
from blame; it was merciful. Even had it been otherwise, 
Hastings had no share in the directing of it. The measures 
taken were the measures of the Nawwaéb; with the details 
of his action Hastings, who was in Calcutta at the time, had 
no concern. 

It is very easy to criticize. Some men find it even 
congenial to their natures to trample on a reputation which 
has been trampled upon already. The question which always 
presents itself to me when I read such criticisms, and notice 
such an inclination to stamp with their feet on the departed 
great, is this: how, placed in the same circumstances, at 
the same period of Indian history, would these critics have 
acted themselves? Would they, to use the language of a dis- 
tinguished writer, have refused ‘‘to bow before shadows, and 
to worship phrases” ?* Icannot think it. Their criticisms 
forbid me to believe that, under similar circumstances, they 
could have, consistently with their avowed sentiments, dared 
to employ the means which alone could save the Empire. 
In a period of extraordinary distress; the British-Indian 
territories threatened on every side; the French hastening 
by the sea-route to assist the most powerful sovereign of 
southern India; the Governor-General destitute of money, 
whilst the armies of British India trusted solely to him 
for their supplies, their men, their money, their ammunition, 
their very means of existence :—such were the circumstances 
under which Warren Hastings saved the Empire. He saved 
it alone. He saved it because he refused ‘‘to bow before 
shadows, and worship phrases;’’ because, ‘‘ sensible of the 
greatness of his position, he recognized the greatness of his 
duties ;’’ because, ‘‘ believing in his own energies, he dared 
to be great.” He saved it because he procured, by means 
perfectly justifiable, and at which no moralist can cavil, the 
money absolutely necessary to assure the provisionment of 
his armies and of the British districts which otherwise would 
have been starved. And yet, the modern sentimentalist, 
arguing as though the India with which Hastings had to 
deal—the India in the throes of a revolution—had been the 
well-ordered and peaceful India of the present day, condemns 


* Disraeli, in “ Coningsby.” 
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him for the methods he employed, though they were the 
only methods available. Surely posterity has cause to be 
grateful that the control of British India was in his hands, 
and not in the hands of his critics. 


“To judge the acts of Hastings,” writes Captain Trotter, in the work 
more than once referred to, always with respectful homage, “by the 
torchlights of party prejudice and passion, would be as unfair as to judge 
them solely by the ethical and political standards of our own day. Apart 
from the question of public needs, he had no reason to doubt that the Begams 
had been ‘levying war against the Company,’ besides being a constant danger 
to the peace of Oudh. The resumption of their jagirs was a stroke of sound 
policy, only too long deferred. The seizure of the treasure was justified by 
the Begams’ conduct, both towards the English and their own sovereign. As 
for the eunuchs, it seems absurd to hold Hastings responsible for ‘tortures’ 
which were never inflicted, and for indignities of which, at the time, he never 
heard. Oudh was still in effect an independent State, ruled by its own 
sovereign; and Hastings deemed it no part of his duty to meddle with every 
detail of the measures adopted by his ally.” 


I commend this independent and impartial judgment to 
the consideration of those who have never had the oppor- 
tunity of judging for themselves, from original sources, of the 
nature of the actual evidence upon which it has been sought 
to blacken one of the purest characters of Indian history ; 
of the man who, with Clive and Wellesley, shares the glory 
of being one of the trio of statesmen, who, “‘ believing in 
their own energies and daring to be great,” founded, under 
circumstances of unexampled difficulty, the splendid Empire 
which is the brightest gem in the Imperial Crown of Great 
Britain. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


MR. HASTINGS AGAIN IN CALCUTTA—HIS NEW COUNCILLORS—LORD 
MACARTNEY—PROCEEDINGS REGARDING HASTINGS IN ENGLAND 
TO THE BEGINNING or 1784. 


In the twentieth and twenty-first chapters I have narrated 
the course and conclusion of the Maraéthé and the Maisur 
wars, and have shown how, thanks to the splendid energy 
and large brain-capacity of Mr. Hastings, “peace with 
honour” had, on the 11th of May, 1784, been re-established 
throughout India. The peace with the ruler of Maisur 
proved indeed to be but an armed truce; but it was a 
truce from which the better administration of the foreigners 
from the west would be likely to reap the greater advantage. 
The warrior, full of genius, who had made the kingdom of 
Maisur, had disappeared, to be succeeded by a son who 
possessed half his talents and a bigotry surpassing that of 
the most bigoted amongst his Ministers. It was most im- 
probable, moreover, that the French, after their thorough 
failure, when their forces had been led by a Bussy, and their 
squadrons commanded by the illustrious Suffren, would ever 
again attempt to displace their old rivals for supremacy in 
southern India. On the other hand, Hastings for a time 
remained; and Hastings had, during his long tenure of 
office, laid down principles, which, followed almost literally 
by the greatest of his successors, the illustrious Marquess 
Wellesley, gained for England within twenty years that 
predominance in India which precluded all idea of rivalry, 
and which, if protected from the ignorant interference of 
the House of Commons, will secure for all time the per- 
manent exercise of a sway, beneficial alike to the rulers 
and the ruled. 
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How, during the period which closed at the end of 1782, 
Hastings had been unceasingly employed in maintaining 
peace within his borders on the Bengal side; how he had 
been forced to put down a revolt in Banaras, to substitute 
there a willing for a recalcitrant ruler; how his necessities 
had forced him to obtain from Oudh the payment of moneys 
due, without which he would have been unable to carry on 
his administration, I have told in the last two chapters. 
But I have not yet been able to record how, during the whole 
of that period, and during the subsequent period up to the 
date of the peace with Tipu Sultén (May, 1784), many 
harassing matters, with all of which he had personally to 
deal, had been forced on his attention ; how the new Governor 
of Madras—presently to be referred to—had taken every 
opportunity to cavil at, even to dispute, his orders; how his 
masters in the India Office, always hostile, had acted towards 
him in a manner such as, had steamships and the telegraph 
been in existence, would have rendered all government im- 
possible; how his own colleagues in Calcutta still combined 
to oppose him; and how, sustained only by his own con- 
science, and by the Court of Proprietors, which represented 
more truly than the Ministry, than the Court of Directors, 
and than the House of Commons, the real voice of the people 
of England, he had pursued his course on lines which he 
considered, and which were actually, the best calculated 
to promote the honour, the dignity, and the advantage of 
Great Britain in India. To some of these measures I now 
propose to advert. 

I may premise by stating the case of Lord Macartney, 
the Governor of Madras, appointed during the war in the 
Karnatik. Lord Macartney was a man who, in a life of 
sixty-nine years, rendered considerable services to his country. 
Before coming to India he had, as plain Mr. Macartney, 
been Minister-plenipotentiary to Russia, and had signed there 
a commercial treaty with Count Panin, the Russian Minister, 
which, however, the Cabinet of London refused to ratify. 
Macartney, recalled, then entered Parliament, and became, 
in 1769, Secretary to the Viceroy of Ireland, Lord Sandwich. 
He was honoured with the Order of Bath in 1772, and four 
years later was raised to the Irish peerage. In 1775 he had 
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been appointed Governor of the Antilles, but, in attempting 
to defend one of those islands against the French admiral 
d’Estaing, he had been taken prisoner. He was, however, 
soon exchanged; and, on the 21st of June, 1781, was 
nominated to the Governorship of Madras. He arrived in 
that presidency very prejudiced against Hastings, jealous of 
his own authority, and yet finding that the prosecution of 
the war then raging depended entirely on the energies and 
foresight of the man whom he detested. His co-operation 
was in consequence so strained as rather to cause embar- 
rassment than to assist the dominant power. In the nego- 
tiations with Tipu Sultén for the peace which was finally 
concluded with that potentate, Macartney had almost frus- 
trated the desired issue by displaying too clearly his desire 
for its attainment; and it had required all the tact of 
Hastings to convince Tipu Sultén of the determination of 
the Supreme Government to continue the war rather than 
permit him to retain the places which the genius of his 
father had conquered. As an administrator, Lord Macartney 
displayed good abilities; but as the internal administration 
of Madras after the war did not bring him very much into 
contact with the Governor-General, I may take leave of him 
at this point. 

In the Supreme Council there had been some changes. 
Wheler, after the departure of Francis, seemed inclined to 
give to Hastings the support which he had theretofore refused 
him, and, before the arrival of other colleagues, he did so. 
But Wheler was essentially a weak man, greatly influenced 
by his surroundings, and, in the presence of the new 
councillors—Messrs. Macpherson and Stables—he again 
began to hesitate. On the whole, however, he gave Hastings 
a support which to a great extent counteracted the mis- 
chievous cabals of his two juniors in position. The next 
colleague in rank, he who had succeeded Barwell, Mr. (after- 
wards Sir John) Macpherson, was a thorough obstructionist. 
Macpherson had been, at an earlier period in his Indian 
career, agent to the Nawwab of Arkat, and, in that capacity, had 
imbibed all the prejudices and all dislikes of that most vicious 
prince. Appointed subsequently a writer in the Company’s 
service on the Madras establishment, he had been removed, 
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on the motion of Lord Pigot, for having, when in England, 
written to the Nawwaéb a memorial parading the important 
services he had rendered to him. But the Solicitor-General, 
Wedderburn, afterwards Lord Loughborough, having reported 
that Macpherson’s removal was illegal, the Court of Directors, 
in 1870-71, nominated him, with the consent of the Crown, to 
succeed Barwell. An outsider, judging from his antecedents, 
would have hesitated to pronounce Macpherson to be a 
colleague with whom Hastings could work smoothly and 
advantageously. The outsider would have been right. Mac- 
pherson, though he displayed none of the malignity of Francis 
or of Clavering, was always a captious colleague. The real 
fact is that the men fresh from England had brought with 
them, stored in their minds, the prejudices of the India Office, 
and of some of the parliamentary factions; and these pre- 
judices, rooted firm and fed from England, tended always to 
induce those who held them to receive with great hesitation 
the recommendations of the proconsul who was in every way, 
and enormously, their superior. 

Nor was the third colleague, Mr. Stables, one whit more 
satisfactory. He became the intimate ally, the second self, 
of Macpherson. The state of the Council, with such col- 
leagues, is thus graphically described by Hastings himself in 
a letter to his agent in England, Major Scott, dated the 15th 
of October, 1780 :— 

“You will wonder,” he writes, “that all my Council should oppose me. 
So do I. But the fact is this: Macpherson and Stables have intimidated 
Wheler, whom they hate, and he them most cordially. Macpherson, who is 
himself all sweetness, attaches himself everlastingly to Stables, blows him up 
into a continual tumour, which he takes care to prevent from subsiding; and 
Stables, from no other cause that I know, opposes me with a rancour so un- 
common, that it extends even to his own friends, if my wishes chance to pre- 
cede his own in any proposal to serve them. In Council he sits sulky and 
silent, waiting to declare his opinion when mine is recorded ; or if he speaks, 
it is to ask questions of cavil, or to contradict in language not very guarded, 
and with a tone of insolence which I should ill bear from an equal, and which 
often throws me off my guard of prudence; for, my dear Scott, I have not that 
collected firmness of mind which I once possessed, and which gave me such a 
superiority in my contests with Clavering and his associates... .I early 
remonstrated with Stables on his conduct, and asked him if, in my personal 
behaviour to him, I had given him any cause of offence. He declared that I 
had not, but treated him with an attention and confidence which had always 
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given him the greatest pleasure, or words to that effect; but talked of his 
situation, Company's orders, and expenses.” 


This extract will convey to the reader some idea of the dif- 
ficulties which beset the everyday life of Hastings in Calcutta 
at this period. Those who have governed will recognize 
the enormous difficulty of governing with such colleagues. 
But for the occasional support of Wheler, the task of Hastings 
would have been impossible. Hastings had to encounter an 
opposition similar to that of the triumvirate of the earlier 
period, shorn only of the malignity of Francis. Nothing 
testifies more to his innate greatness and superiority than 
the fact that under such circumstances, and receiving con- 
stantly from the Court of Directors pointed disapprovals of 
his policy, especially of the policy with regard to Chét Singh, 
he was able to govern at all, and to govern well. One re- 
markable point in his conduct was this: that he never 
avoided, never shirked an encounter. He always stated the 
reasons for his proposed action, fairly, clearly, and con- 
vineingly. In this way, sometimes, though rarely, he even 
converted Wheler, after Wheler had been ‘‘ got at” by the 
two others. From some measures which he deemed wise, 
such, for instance, as a measure to suspend Lord Macartney 
and his Council for an act of the grossest insubordination, 
coming after many others, he shrank in the presence of his 
opposing colleagues. Feeling he could not carry his Council 
with him, and recollecting the wise words of his old friend 
Dupré, ‘‘ not to show his teeth without the power of biting,” 
he mentioned the subject unofficially only. Recognizing at 
once that his colleagues would not thoroughly support him, 
he did not proceed further. 

To recur for a moment to a period in 1781, when the 
difficulties surrounding Hastings were so great as to seem 
almost unsurmountable, I may mention one matter of internal 
administration in which he effected an advantageous change 
—a change which nevertheless exposed him to most unjust 
and malignant attack. The matter had reference to the col- 
lection of the revenue. He had had, from the earliest times 
of his sojourn in India—from the time when, shortly after 
Plassey, he had been Resident at Murshidébad, to the later 
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period, when, appointed Governor of Bengal, he had appointed 
provincial Revenue councils—taken the keenest interest in 
this question. He had long recognized that a proper revenue 
system was the foundation of sound finance and of pure 
administration; and he had realized, after an experience 
of three or four years, that the system of four provincial 
councils had led to abuses. He therefore proposed and 
carried a measure by which a Committee of Revenue in 
Calcutta, composed of four of the Company’s civil servants, 
should be substituted for the provincial councils. Believing 
that the general collection of the revenue would be better 
performed by a native thoroughly acquainted with the 
habits of his own countrymen, Hastings proposed for the 
post of superintendent of the collections, under the,Committee 
of Revenue, a native of great parts and experience, and, as 
he believed, of probity, named Gangé Gawind Singh, with 
the title of Diwan. So far as the purposes of the revenue 
were concerned the appointment answered all the purposes 
Hastings expected from it. He found Gangaé Gawind faithful, 
diligent, and able. 


“To myself,” he added, ‘“‘he has given proof of a constancy and an attach- 
ment which neither the fears nor expectation excited by the prevalence of a 
very different influence could shake, and at a time when those qualities were so 
dangerous that, far from finding them amongst the generality of his country- 
men, I did not invariably meet with them amongst my own.” 


Yet, despite the high opinion of this official held by Mr. 
Hastings, probably because of it, his appointment of this 
trustworthy man caused his enemies in England to denounce 
Gang4 Gawind as “‘a detestable instrument of corruption” 
in the hands of the Governor-General. It seems to me that 
it is only necessary to record that, on the same occasion, the 
same enemies declared that the reform of the Revenue system, 
of which the nomination of Gangié Gawind was a part, was 
a systematic plan of bribery and peculation, and that the 
members of the Revenue Committee were ‘‘mere tools to 
a detestable instrument of corruption.” Now, prominent 
amongst those members, was Mr. Shore, the Chairman of the 
Committee, afterwards Lord Teignmouth, and at a later 
period Governor-General of India, a gentleman possessing the 
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highest sense of honour, and absolutely incorruptible. If 
Mr. Burke could denounce this high-minded English gentle- 
man as a mere tool to a detestable instrument of corruption, 
because he had been nominated to his post by Mr. Hastings, 
can the world give the smallest credence to his charges against 
Ganga Gawind, unproven and denied ? The question requires 
no answer. 

For the moment I must ask the reader to travel with 
me to London to note there the action of the old enemies 
of Hastings, and of those of more recent appearance who 
had been stirred up mainly by the persevering spite of Mr. 
Francis. I may premise by stating that, notwithstanding 
opposition from many quarters, Hastings had been continued 
as Governor-General in the Act of Parliament of 1781, with 
powers neither diminished nor enlarged, still having but one 
vote in Council, still the target for hostile schemers. It 
was with reference to the appointment of Sir Elijah Impey to 
be chief of the Sadr Adalat Court, that the opposition of 
Francis first made itself manifest. Instructed by his en- 
venomed utterances, Edmund Burke began in the House of 
Commons a series of vehement attacks, imputing the most 
corrupt motives to, and inventing the most malignant fictions 
regarding, Warren Hastings. The Prime Minister, Lord 
North, with whom the Governor-General had held a con- 
tinuous correspondence, very full on his part, explaining all 
his acts and unfolding all his motives, had never liked 
Hastings. Professing much, dangling before him a peerage, 
he had always left him in the lurch whenever a crisis 
occurred. In the battle with fhe triumvirate he had thrown 
his great influence in the scale with the latter. He had, 
as we have seen, powerfully assisted in the intrigue for 
the replacement of Hastings, which the timely death of 
Monson rendered abortive. Writing smooth words, he had 
always watched the opportunity to strike. The failure of 
his policy with respect to the colonists in America had, 
indeed, of later years, caused him to abate the display 
of an animosity which still, as events proved, burned 
strongly within him. He displayed this feeling when Burke, 
towards the close of 1781, opened his attack regarding the 
appointment of Impey. Avowing his conviction that Hastings 
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had been guided in that appointment by pure motives, Lord 
North yet declined to defend the act itself. A Committee, of 
which General Smith was the chairman, was then appointed 
to examine and to report on the case. The conclusions of 
this Committee, composed to a great extent of the enemies of 
Hastings, could scarcely be doubtful. Instead of limiting 
their inquiries to the matter submitted to it, the members of 
it called for papers, papers especially which bore upon the 
alleged resignation of Hastings, hoping to found thereon 
matters of accusation against him. In this they failed; but 
their report, submitted to the House in February, 1782, dis- 
played an animosity which, based apparently on public 
grounds, imposed for a time upon many, and tended to range 
in the ranks of the enemies of Hastings a certain number of 
men who up to that period had shown a disposition to be 
neutral. 

Nor were the Directors of the East India Company more 
favourably disposed towards their great servant than was the 
House of Commons. The despatch which they sent out, 
blaming in every particular his conduct with respect to 
Chét Singh, stands a model of unjust, unstatesmanlike, and 
ignorant criticism. The motives which inspired it were ill- 
concealed by the tenor of the despatches which accompanied 
it. The gravamen of Hastings’ offence had been the replace- 
ment, at Banaras, of Fowke by Markham, and at Lakhnao, 
of Bristow by Middleton. Of the effect of these criticisms on 
Hastings I shall write in the next chapter. 

Nor were matters in the Government and in the House 
mended for Hastings when, on the 16th of March, 1782, Lord 
North’s ill-starred Ministry came to an end. He was suc- 
ceeded by the Marquess of Rockingham, under whom Lord 
Shelburne held office as Secretary of State, and Burke as 
Paymaster-General, but without a seat in the Cabinet. A 
French writer has called Burke ‘‘ the soul of the Ministry,” 
and undoubtedly his influence in it was very great. Mr. 
Gleig * tells us that whilst Lord Rockingham was entirely in 
the hands of Burke, Burke’s political opposition to Mr. 
Hastings had degenerated by this time into rancour. 


* “ Memoirs of the Life of the Right Hon. Warren Hastings,” by the Rev. 
G. BR. Gleig, M.A., in three volumes : vol. ii. p. 474. 
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“ He threatened,” continues Mr. Gleig, “to resign office as paymaster of 
the forces, unless the strength of the Cabinet were put forth against his 
enemy; and the Cabinet, not very cordial upon any point, yielded to his 
violence in this.” * 


Thus it happened that the change of Ministry brought but 
little consolation or support to Mr. Hastings. On the 15th of 
April following, the new Advocate-General, Henry Dundas— 
who, in later years, as Lord Melville, was attacked in a similar 
manner before the House of Commons and tried before the 
House of Lords—made a most violent attack upon Hastings. 
Burke, who supported him, not only proposed to effect an 
entire change in the constitution of the Hast India Company, 
but obtained leave to bring in a Bill for that purpose. By 
the exertions of the friends of Mr. Hastings this action was 
deferred. It was, however, followed up by the indefatigable 
Burke. Allied then with Charles Fox he carried everything 
before him in the House of Commons, and finally caused to be 
accepted forty-four resolutions, one of which, aimed specially 
at Hastings, declared ‘‘that it was the duty of the Court to 
address the Crown for the removal from India of all those 
whom the House had censured.” 

Then was shown, in a manner worthy to be remembered, 
that there are occasions when the voice of the House of 
Commons does not represent the convictions of the nation; 
when faction, inspired by sordid motives, runs counter to 
the national conscience. No one will pretend for a moment 
that the unreformed House of Commons of the last century 
represented the feelings of the educated classes regarding 
India to the same extent as did the proprietors of the 
East India Stock. The interests and fortunes of those pro- 
prietors were bound up in the good and righteous adminis- 
tration of their possessions in India. They were determined 
that the voice of an interested and malignant faction should 
not prevail so far as to affect injuriously the Governor 

* Mr. Gleig adds the reasoning which led to such an ignominious con- 
clusion. He tells us that Lord Shelburne and Lord Ashburton, considering 
the threat made by Burke to resign his office, exclaimed, ‘‘ What can we do? 
We entertain the highest personal respect and regard for Mr. Hastings, but 
the interests of the nation are at stake, and we cannot, to save an individual, 
however meritorious, ruin our party and break up the Government.” 

It is consoling to reflect that the Government was broken up despite of its 


members having acted on the very dubious morality indicated by the words of 
two of its leading members. 
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who had done so much for them. Promptly then they took 
up the glove cast in the arena by Edmund Burke, sum- 
moned a public meeting of the proprietors, and, amid the 
frantic exultation and enthusiastic shouts of an enormous 
majority, passed the resolution, ‘“‘ that the Court of Directors 
is not bound to attend to any suggestions which may emanate 
from any one branch of the legislature.” 

For the faction in the House of Commons—none the less 
a faction because it expressed the views of a temporary 
majority—this resolution was a knock-down blow. But when, 
a little later, a garbled account of the action of Mr. Hastings 
at Bandras reached the country, the faction once more raised 
its malignant head, and on the 27th of May, Dundas gave 
notice that the following day he should move a resolution 
for the recall of Mr. Hastings, Burke supporting him and 
announcing that he and his friends would endeavour to obtain 
their end through the channel of the Court of Directors. The 
friends of Hastings promptly waited upon the Chairman of 
the Court, and obtained from him a pledge that, upon re- 
ceiving the requisition from the Government, he would refer 
—as he was bound in law to do—to the Court of Proprietors. 
This was done. Again did the proprietors meet; again did 
they debate the question ; and once again did they save India. 
They passed with acclamation the resolution that 


“The Court of Directors be recommended not to take any steps for the 
removal of the Governor-General, without laying their proceedings before a 
General Court, to be specially called for the occasion.” 


The second interference on the part of the Court of 
Proprietors shelved the question in the moribund House of 
Commons. The efforts which Major Scott directed to the 
exposing of the true meaning of the opposition of Francis, 
rendered that personage for a time the object of general 
contempt. ‘‘That Smith [the chairman of the committee], 
or Francis, would have been the man [to succeed Hastings] 
I have not a doubt,” wrote Major Scott on the 26th of June, 
1782, ‘“‘had we not fully and clearly explained their cha- 
racters to the public.” Again, alluding to the arrangement 
said to have been made that Lord Cornwallis had been 
privately nominated to succeed him, he wrote: 
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“We have fairly knocked up Smith and Francis, and whenever you do 
come away, my dear sir, it will surely be to your honour that a man of the 
highest rank almost in this country is pitched upon to succeed you.” 


Just one week after the date of this letter the death of Lord 
Rockingham caused a change in the personnel of the Ministry. 
The King sent for Lord Shelburne; Fox and Burke resigned ; 
William Pitt became Chancellor of the Exchequer; Henry 
Dundas remained. But, notwithstanding that Burke no longer 
was a Minister, his opposition never waned. Closely allied 
with him were the majority of the Court of Directors. Amongst 
themselves these had resolved to remove Hastings from India. 
In the third week of August some of the leading Directors drew 
up resolutions, in which, after acquitting Hastings of “‘ corrupt 
motive,” and of any suspicion ‘‘ of peculation,” they proposed 
that he should be— 


“removed from the Government of Bengal, such removal to take place on or 
before the departure of the last ship of the season after these advices shall 
arrive in Bengal; that E. Wheler and J. Macpherson, Esq., having concurred 
in opinion with the said Warren Hastings, Esq., be also removed, and that 
Sir Eyre Coote, having applied for a successor, be also removed.” 


The names of the successors to these four gentlemen were 
not stated, but the blanks left were to be filled up only in 
case of the resolution being carried. 

Mr. Gleig states that the secret prompter of this manceurre 
was Lord Shelburne himself, who, whilst professing to be a 
friend to Hastings, was secretly anxious that he should be 
got rid of without scandal. More even than in the present 
day the Ministers of the Crown were utterly ignorant about 
India. They often agreed with the Court of Directors in the 
transmission of despatches which, had the instructions therein 
contained been acted upon, would have caused in that country 
the greatest confusion and trouble. Fortunately the long sea- 
voyage greatly assisted the Governor-General; for it almost 
always happened that when the despatches did arrive events 
had taken a direction quite foreign to their purport. At the 
time of which I am now writing the craze at the India 
Office was to restore Chét Singh to the zamindari of Banaras. 
Such a measure could not have failed to shake the authority 
and lower the prestige of the Governor-General, engaged in 
two wars in different parts of India which called forth all his 

2D 
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resources. With this despatch, or included in it, was a direc- 
tion that Fowke should be restored to the Residency of Bandras, 
and Bristow to that of Lakhnao. How Hastings dealt with 
these instructions I shall state when I return, as I shall in 
the chapter that follows, to the narrative of his proceedings 
in Calcutta. 

It is impossible meanwhile to slur over the proceedings of 
his enemies in the mother-country. In December of the same 
year, Dundas, who, it will be remembered, had in the month 
of May preceding, passed certain resolutions against Hastings, 
which the action of the Court of Proprietors had rendered 
innocuous, made a violent attack on that body, and gave 
notice that after Christmas he would again call the attention 
of the House to the subject. He demanded further that 
copies of the late proceedings at the India House should be 
laid on the table. The same night Charles Fox denounced 
Hastings as a great public delinquent; whilst Burke gur- 
passed even himself in the reckless violence of his animadver- 
sions. Looking back to these debates, it seems wonderful 
how a man in the position of Mr. Hastings could have stood 
his ground for a week against the fierce opposition of the 
House of Commons, assailed alike by members of the Govern- 
ment and members of the Opposition, the Prime Minister 
secretly working against him. The true explanation may 
lie in the fact that the unreformed House did not really 
represent the nation. The King’s wishes then counted for 
something, and George III., strong in insight, had formed a 
high opinion of Hastings. 

The attacks were constantly renewed. Dundas brought 
in a Bill for the better government of India, one clause of 
which provided that Hastings should be recalled, and be 
replaced by Lord Cornwallis. The friends of Hastings 
opposed this Bill so manfully that it was abandoned. Mean- 
while the Secret Committee was endeavouring to unearth from 
the proceedings of Hastings in India some matter which they 
might shape into a tangible charge against their intended 
victim. For some time they could not get beyond Chét Singh 
(a very hard nut to crack), when suddenly the arrival of the 
despatches of Lord Macartney, inveighing against Hastings, 
accusing this man who had, with the most remarkable fore- 
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sight and energy, provided resources for the whole of British 
India, as having wasted the resources of Bengal, as having 
starved the war in the Karnétik for the purpose of pressing 
that against the Mardthds, threatened to rouse publie opinion 
against him. 

The reader who has accompanied me so far will recognize 
how utterly false was the charge; how Hastings, standing 
alone, had fed the English troops in the Karnatik ; had pro- 
vided Madras with soldiers and a general; had done for that 
presidency more than he had done for his own, at the same 
time that he was supplying Goddard in Bombay with counsel 
and money. His had been the brain which had conceived all, 
foreseen all—made possible success in every quarter. The war 
with the Marathas was, though Macartney did not know it, 
approaching a favourable conclusion, and that conclusion had 
been the work of the Hastings whom, in his despatches, he was 
maligning. Hastings had to bear all this—this latest slander 
added to the many slanders directed against him. Ignorance 
sat in high places, and statesmen made of ignorance a deity. 
If there were one point more than any other in the Maratha 
war on which Hastings had reason to pride himself, it was that 
conduct towards Madhuji Sindhié, which brought that chieftain 
on his knees and made him the most earnest advocate of 
peace with the English. Yet he had to read a report of the 
speech of the Prime Minister of England, Lord Shelburne, in 
which that statesman did not hesitate to assert that Hastings 
had been duped by Sindhi, and that there was no prospect 
of peace with the Marathds. If ignorance was so honoured 
in the highest places, is it a wonder that her sway became 
universal in matters concerning India ? 

But again did the situation change. On the 21st of 
February, 1783, Lord Shelburne resigned his office, and 
there came into power that coalition ministry, of which, in 
the House of Commons, Fox was the leading spirit. Burke, 
not admitted to the Cabinet, had a subordinate place in this 
short-lived administration. He, as was to be expected, in- 
augurated the anti-Hastings campaign by proposing that a 
Parliamentary Commission should be appointed to investigate 
on the spot the merits of the Indian Government. The 
absurdity of the proposal may be gathered from a glance 
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at the names of those he would have nominated as Commis- 
sioners. They were Philip Francis, General Burgoyne (the 
man who persecuted Clive to death, and who himself sur- 
rendered a British army at Saratoga), Lord Macartney 
(whose ignorant eriticisms on the action of Hastings during 
the Coast war I have just exposed), Mr. Long, and Mr. W. 
Burke, both notorious for the parts they had taken against 
Hastings. So absurd and so palpably unjust was the com- 
bination of names that Burke was unable to obtain for his 
motion the consent of the Cabinet. 

I have called this Ministry a short-lived administration. 
From the first hour of its existence it was doomed. The 
King, who represented in this respect the feelings of his 
people, detested it. It would be foreign to this biography 
were I to enter into the reasons which determined its existence. 
It must suffice to say that after the House of Lords had 
rejected the Bill for the better government of India,* intro- 
duced by Mr. Fox, and which, if carried into effect, would 
have anticipated the evil consequences which in the present 
day have resulted from the bestowal upon a prejudiced and 
ignorant majority of the House of Commons the right to 
interfere with the customs of natives of whom they know 
nothing, it was clear that the end could not be far off. On 
the 18th of December the coalition ministry was dismissed. 
William Pitt, called by the King to be Prime Minister of a 
minority, after defeating every effort of an Opposition filled 
with rancour to unseat him, appealed to the country on the 
25th of March, 1784, and obtained a majority which gave 
him sixteen years of continuous power. I must leave him 
in the exercise of his great functions to return to Mr. 
Hastings in Bengal. 

* This Bill provided that the authority of the Company should be trans- 
ferred to seven Commissioners, nominated by Parliament for four years, after 
which they were to be named by the Crown; the management of commercial 


transactions with India was to be placed in the hands of a Committee of 
Directors, named by the Proprietors. 


CHAPTER XXVILI. 


THE CLOSING SCENES OF MR. HASTINGS’ ADMINISTRATION IN 
INDIA—PITT S INDIA BILL—HASTINGS QUITS INDIA. 


Amonest the matters which continued to press heavily on the 
attention of Mr. Hastings after his return from Bandras were 
the affairs of Oudh. The Nawwab-Wazir had displayed, in 
the carrying out of the measures with regard to which he 
had come to an agreement with Hastings at Chandar, espe- 
clally with regard to the payment of arrears due to the 
Company, an infirmity of purpose not easily reconcilable 
with his promises. It seemed, moreover, to Hastings, 
that the Resident, Middleton, had not pressed upon him 
with sufficient vigour the necessity of adhering to engage- 
ments, long since signed and ratified. To remove the un- 
easiness which, Middleton informed him, the Nawwab-Wazir 
felt on many points of the agreement he had entered into, 
and to give him satisfaction on others with respect to which 
he entertained fears and suspicions, Hastings, on the 9th of 
May, 1782, deputed his own confidential secretary, Major 
Palmer, to proceed to Lakhnao, and, in co-operation with 
Middleton, to discuss freely with the Nawwab-Wazir the 
hesitations which had arisen in his mind, and apparently in 
the minds of the most influential men about him, with the 
view of arriving at a conclusion consonant alike to British 
interests and the interests of Oudh. 

Middleton was a great personal friend of Mr. Hastings ; 
he had proved himself an able political officer; he possessed 
tact and judgment: but sometimes, even the greatest of men 
have their hours of weakness and their hours of indolence. 
There can be no doubt that, in dealing with the Nawwab- 
Wazir, Middleton had displayed a slackness which was totally 
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at variance with the energy which had theretofore charac- 
terized his actions. Had he been wiser than he was, he 
would have recognized in the act of the Governor-General, 
viz. that of despatching Palmer to wake him up, a gentle 
hint that his lukewarmness had been noticed at Calcutta ; 
and he would have at once bestirred himself to bring to a 
successful issue the work required at his hands. But, instead 
of adopting so prudent a line of conduct, Middleton, regard- 
ing the advent of Palmer as a rebuke, hung back from 
cordial co-operation with him, and began to talk of resigning 
his post. But as one matter, to the accomplishment of 
which the attention of Middleton had been repeatedly and 
most specially called by the Governor-General, viz. the full 
payment by the Nawwab-Wazir of his debt to the Company, 
had been allowed to remain on the shelf, Hastings positively 
refused to accept any resignation that might be tendered by 
that gentleman until the money due should have been paid. 
The delay still continuing, Hastings wrote on the 10th of 
August to Middleton a letter which brought the matter to a 
definite issue. 


“TI have received,” so he expressed himself, “ your repeated assurances, 
addressed to myself and the Board, that the Nawwd4b’s debt to the Company 
should be completely discharged by the end of the year. In my fears for a 
disappointment in this expectation, and in the contrary belief that in its 
actual train the debt is more likely to exceed the amount at which it stood 
last year than to be paid, I hereby apprize you that if at the end of the Fasiz 
year,* any part of it shall remain in arrear, I shall move the Board to call 
upon you publicly to account for it; and that you may know that this 
declaration is not made on light grounds, I shall enter a copy of this letter 
upon the Company's records. It will do you no injury if you disprove the 
Justice of my suspicions by the effects of your exertions.” 


This letter, angry in its tone, for it was written after other 
letters of a milder character had failed to produce any result, 
is a complete answer to those who have endeavoured to prove 
that Middleton had been thrown aside because he had not 
sufficiently supported the Nawwdb-Wazir in wringing the 


* The “ Fasli year” is the solar year, introduced into the Indian system by 
the Emperor Akbar. At the time of its introduction it agreed with the 
“ Hijra,” or commencement of the Mohammadan era (July 16, 622 a.D.), bat 
the Fasls years being solar, they fell behind the Hyra era at the rate of three 
years per century. 
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repayment of his father’s treasures from the Begam. It was 
because, the order for the money having been obtained, the 
Nawwab-Wazir delayed to apply it to the purpose of carrying 
out the agreement he had made with Mr. Hastings, that 
Middleton was censured. It was a question of discipline. 
Not in the present day would a Resident be retained at a 
native Court, who should display the same neglect of his 
orders as had been manifested by Middleton. 

Palmer, meanwhile, had not proved himself a persona 
grata to Middleton, and Hastings, recognizing that the two 
men could not work together, directed the former to quit 
Lakhnao and proceed to the Court of the last of the Rohilé 
chiefs, Faizu’llah Khan, still as ever under British protection. 
At the same time he wrote to the Haidar Bég, chief minister 
of the Nawwab-Wazir, to inform him of the instructions he 
had given to Middleton, adding that unless Asafu’d daulah 
should pay the arrears due to the Company, and unless his 
minister should bestow proper attention to the gathering 
in of the collections for the ensuing year, he would insist 
that the Nawwab should intrust the administration to fitter 
hands. 

I have narrated in the last chapter, how, early in this year, 
the Court of Directors had despatched positive instructions to 
Mr. Hastings to reinstate Mr. Francis Fowke as the Resident 
at Bandras, and Mr. Bristow at Lakhnao. It is always a 
misfortune to a Governor-General to have forced upon him 
men of whose character and previous conduct he does not 
approve, and who have, in his opinion, but poor qualifications 
for the post thrust upon them. Bristow proved no exception 
to the general rule. At the meeting of the Calcutta Council 
called to consider the question, Hastings, yielding to the 
orders he had received; pressed by Macpherson; netitled 
too, perhaps, by the breakdown of his own candidate, Middle- 
ton; somewhat encouraged, likewise, by the promises made 
to him by Bristow, signed the nomination. But, like most 
men of his stamp, Bristow had learnt nothing and forgotten 
nothing. He proceeded to Lakhnao, to be a thorn in the side 
of his own Government, a spear in the hands of those who 
leaned upon him. The arrears due to the Company by the 
Nawwéb had meanwhile, thanks to the insistence of the 
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Governor-General, been paid before the close of the period 
he had insisted upon so resolutely. 

Under compulsion from the same dominant quarter, 
Hastings restored Fowke to the Banéras agency. He had by 
this time received letters from the Court of Directors express- 
ing their disapproval of his Bandras policy, and hinting in no 
guarded words their intention to direct him to restore Chét 
Singh. In their despatch the Directors had denounced the 
action of Hastings with respect to that chief as “improper, un- 
warrantable, and highly impolitic, and” (such as) ‘‘ may tend 
to weaken the confidence which the native princes of India 
ought to have in the justice and moderation of the Company’s 
government.” 

The reply of Hastings to the animadversions of his 
masters in Leadenhall Street gave no uncertain sound. He 
took up their allegations one by one, and boldly declared them 
to be utterly false. What those allegations were the reader 
will gather from his replies. The conclusions of the Court 
above quoted, “‘ arrived at from the facts advanced in proof of 
them, will,” he wrote, ‘‘ fail, if the facts themselves have no 
existence.” He then proceeded, most logically, to disprove 
the existence of the alleged facts. 

He denied them, one after the other, in the most positive 
manner. He denied that the Bengal Government had ever 
pledged itself that the free and uncontrolled possession of the 
zamindari of Bandras and its dependencies should be con- 
firmed to Chét Singh and his heirs for ever. He denied that 
the Bengal Government had pledged itself to make no other 
demand upon Chét Singh, or to exercise any kind of authority 
within the dominions assigned to him, so long as he, Chét 
Singh, should adhere to the terms of his agreement. He 
denied that he had ever required Chét Singh to keep up 
a body of two thousand horse, contrary to a declaration 
made by the Governor-General in Council that there should 
be no obligation on him to do so; adding that his demand 
was solely that the number of horse Chét Singh did main- 
tain should be employed for the general service of the 
State. Denying, again, that Chét Singh was bound by no 
other service to the Company than that which compelled 
him to pay his tribute, Hastings asserted that he was further 
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bound “by the engagements of fealty, and absolute obedience 
to every order of the Government he served.” Of the 
accuracy of this statement, he gave the clearest proof. 
Referring then to the assertion of the Court that Chét Singh 
was a native prince of India, he held up to scorn the ignorant 
officialism which had committed itself to such a blunder: 


“T deny,” he wrote, “that Chét Singh was a native prince of India. 
He is the son of a collector of the revenue of that province, which his acts 
and the misfortunes of his master enabled him to convert to a permanent and 
hereditary possession. This man, whom you have thus ranked among the 
princes of India, will be astonished, when he hears it, at an elevation so 
unlooked for; nor less at the independent rights which your commands have 
assigned him ; rights which are so foreign from his conceptions, that I doubt 
whether he will know in what language to assert them, unless the example 
which you have thought it consistent with justice, however opposed to policy, 
to show, of becoming his advocates against your own interests, should inspire 
any of your own servants to be his advisers and instructors.” 


Having delivered this withering rebuff, and referred the 
Court to his own narrative of the outbreak at Banaras 
as a true record of his proceedings at that place, and of the 
circumstances which led to those proceedings, Hastings turned 
to discuss, in a dignified and lofty strain, the censures which 
the Court had seen fit to pass upon his moral character, 
as implied in the charge of breach of faith. In rebutting 
this charge, he was not less successful than in his treat- 
ment of the title of Chét Singh to be an Indian prince. A 
breach of faith, he argued, necessarily implies antecedent 
and existing engagements, and can only be construed to be 
such by the express terms of those engagements. Tntering 
then into a detailed narrative of his dealings with Chét 
Singh, he vindicated his action, and proved the charge of 
the Court to be absolutely baseless. With respect to the 
hint, a8 he understood the terms of the Court’s despatch, 
that his masters might possibly direct him to restore Chét 
Singh to his former position at Banaras, he promised to 
display the same ‘“‘ready and exact submission” to the 
Court’s orders, with respect to dealing with him, as he had 
shown to its directions to replace Mr. Markham by Francis 
Fowke, and Mr. Middleton by Bristow. ‘‘Of the consequences 
of such a policy,” he added, ‘‘ I forbear to speak.” 
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Dealing then, in a tone of lofty indignation, with the 
deliberate manner in which the Court had not hesitated to 
lower the influence and hamper the authority of its chief 
executive officer, Hastings thus retorted on his masters, 
pointing out the evil effects their policy had produced :— 


But it is not in this particular consideration,” he continued, “that I 
dread the effects of your commands. It is in your proclaimed indisposition 
against the first executive member of your first Government in India. It is 
as well known to the Indian world as to the Court of English proprietors, 
that the first declaratory instruments of the dissolution of my influence in 
the year 1774 were Mr. John Bristow and Mr. Francis Fowke. By your 
ancient and known constitution the Governor has been ever held forth 
and understood to possess the ostensible powers of Government. All the 
correspondence with foreign princes is conducted in his name, and every 
person resident with them for the management of political concerns is 
understood to be more especially his representative, and of his choice, and 
such ought to be the rule; for how otherwise can they trust an agent 
nominated against the will of his principal; or how, knowing him to act 
under the variable instructions of a temporary influence or the casual dictates 
of a majority, can they rely on the measures which he may propose, and 
which a sudden change of influence, always expected in a deviation from 
constitutional forms, may undo, and subject, in every instance of their 
connexion, to a continual fluctuation of affairs?” 


Pointing out then how the Court’s order to restore 
Francis Fowke to Banaras and Bristow to Lakhnao, issued 
independently of his advice, had wholly deprived him of 
his official powers both in the province of Oudh and in the 
zamindéri of Bandéras; that his general influence throughout 
the provinces under his sway had been in consequence wholly 
lost; or that what might remain of it was sustained only 
by the prescription of long possession or personal attach- 
ment impressed by habits of frequent intercourse, Hastings 
added—. 


“T almost shudder at the reflection of what might have happened had 
these denunciations against your own minister in favour of a man universally 
considered in this part of the world as justly attainted for his crimes [Chét 
Singh], the murderer of your servants and soldiers, the rebel against your 
authority, arrived two months earlier.” 


He then proceeded to show that at that time Madhuji 
Sindhié was endeavouring, under very difficult circumstances, 
to persuade the ministers and allies of the Peshwaé to agree 
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to the terms of peace with the Company which were after- 
wards signed. On this he writes :— 


“I dare to appeal even to your judgment for the reply, and to ask 
whether the ministers of the Peshw4, possessing the knowledge of such a 
circumstance, would not have availed themselves of it to withhold their 
consent to the treaty, either by claiming to include Chét Singh as a party to 
it, or either overtly or secretly supporting his pretensions, with the view 
of multiplying our difficuities,” 


or, he added, in so many words, waiting for the supersession 
of the Governor-General with whom they were then treating. 
Passing on then to a touching vindication of the high and 
pure principles which had animated him throughout all the 
phases of his administration, Hastings concluded a very 
remarkable and noteworthy despatch, by expressing his desire 
that the Court would be pleased to obtain the early nomina- 
tion of a person to succeed him in the Government of Fort 
William ; declaring that as soon as he could do so, without 
prejudice to the Company’s affairs, he would resign the 
service, stipulating at the same time that 


“if in the intermediate time you shall proceed to order the restoration of 
Chét Singh to the zamfnddrf from which, by the powers which I legally 
possessed, and conceive myself legally bound to assert against any subsequent 
authority to the contrary, derived from the same common source, he was, for 
crimes of the greatest enormity, dispossessed, and your Council shall resolve 
to execute the order, I will instantly give up my station and the service.” 


The despatch finally concluded with an acknowledgment 
of the zeal for the public service and the support rendered 
to him by Mr. Wheler, ‘since the time that we were first 
in the habit of mutual confidence,” that is, since Mr. Wheler 
was freed from the influence of Philip Francis. 

The censures of the Court of Directors, and the attempts, 
described in the chapter immediately preceding, of a section 
of the House of Commons, in combination with, and partly 
deriving their information from, the majority of the Court, 
produced gradually, as Hastings had anticipated, a feeling 
of hostility towards himself amongst his colleagues in the 
Calcutta Council. Macpherson and Stables, never very 
cordial, took their tone from the aspect of affairs in England, 
and, during the period of the Coalition Ministry especially, 
seemed to take pleasure in thwarting all the measures 
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suggested by the Governor-General. With Lord Macartney, 
too, his relations became daily more and more strained. 
Nor was the condition of affairs in Oudh and Banaras 
sufficiently prosperous to console him for the hostility of 
his Council. We have seen how he had been forced to 
replace Macpherson by Bristow at Lakhnao. In the pre- 
ceding chapter I have told how Bristow, quitting Calcutta 
with fair promises on his lips, had speedily given evidence 
that he had, in the interval between his first and second 
residentship, learnt nothing and forgotten nothing. On the 
first occasion he had been the complacent ally of Bahu 
Begam, and had assisted her to despoil her son, the Nawwab- 
Wazir. For that prince Bristow had then displayed a 
contempt bordering on rudeness. He had now returned to 
the Oudh capital, animated by the same prejudices, and by 
a resolve to rule himself under the name of the Nawwab. 
As on the first occasion he had endeavoured to govern 
through the Begam and her ministers, so now he selected the 
chief officer of the Nawwdb, Haidar Beg, and endeavoured, 
behind the back of the Nawwab, to associate himself with 
that nobleman, to the detriment of his master’s interests. 
But Haidar Beg was the same minister whom Hastings had 
already warned, and he was too shrewd a man to run his 
head into a noose for the sake of a man like Bristow. The 
Nawwab, too, who had assented with no little misgiving 
to the nomination of Bristow to his court, warned of his 
intrigues, complained of his conduct to Major Palmer, just 
returned from his visit to Faizu’llah Khan, and Palmer 
transmitted the complaints to Hastings, with the additional 
information that Bristow, repulsed by Haidar Beg, had 
taken the matter into his own hands, and was monopolizing 
all the powers of administration in Oudh. Hastings laid 
the correspondence before Council, and the members of 
Council promptly demanded an explanation from Bristow. 
Bristow replied by an absolute denial of all the charges 
alleged against him, but offered no proof whatever in support 
of his denial. Then ensued in Council a scene only surpassed 
in its scandalous character by the scenes which had been 
of constant occurrence during the era of the triumvirate. 
Hastings insisted that Bristow should be called upon to 
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produce proofs as to the truth or falsehood of the charges 
made against him, and which the Nawwab was prepared 
to establish. His colleagues, on the other hand, led by 
Macpherson, insisted that the word of Bristow should be 
accepted as a sufficient answer to the said charges. They 
carried the day, Hastings being unsupported even by Wheler. 
There remained then to the Governor-General but one 
resource, and that was to refer the whole matter to the 
Court of Directors. It was but a poor resource, for it left, 
meanwhile, the authority of the Governor-General defied 
and stranded. But as it was the only course he could take, 
Hastings took it, though with but a scant hope that the 
reference would produce any satisfactory result. I have 
only to add, with reference to the unanimous vote against 
the proposal of Hastings, that Macpherson, the leader of 
the Opposition, supported by Stables, his ame damnée, had 
intimidated Wheler into agreeing with him. 

Whilst engaged in discussions of this nature; in en- 
deavouring to correct the mistakes which Lord Macartney 
was making in the treaty he was attempting to effect with 
Tipu Sultan, and from which, but for the action of Hastings, 
he would have excluded the Nawwdab of the Karnatik; in 
guiding the hand of the Bombay Government in matters 
relating to the Maratha alliance; in preparing to meet a 
famine which, from the failure of rain in the due season, 
threatened to spread from Lahor to the Karmnasa—the river 
which divided Bihar from Banaras; and in dealing with 
ordinary matters, in themselves of importance, though not 
requiring special mention, Hastings had found time to 
examine into the results of a reform he had two years before 
effected in the salt department, by the establishment of salt 
agencies, each under the supervision of a competent civil 
officer, directly responsible to an official comptroller. At the 
close of 1783, Hastings received the report that these agencies 
were producing, after defraying all their own expenses, a net 
profit of more than fifty lakhs of rupees yearly. The just 
pride with which he regarded this result of a work he had 
undertaken on his own responsibility, ‘‘ every member of the 
Board opposing it, and even my friend Mr. Barwell not 
daring to take his share in the hazard of it,” found vent 
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in a private letter to his friend Major Scott. In that letter 
he pointed out that the revenue from salt, a clear net income 
of more than fifty lakhs, was unincumbered with official 
charges ; that it constituted a rich dominion without garrisons 
or a military establishment, and was all of his own creation. 
Surely no pride could be more just than that which he thus 
simply expresses in a letter to a private friend. 

Every letter, that is, every confidential letter, written by 
Hastings at this period shows how thoroughly sick of India 
he had become; how the constant, and apparently never- 
ending opposition which he experienced from his own 
colleagues; from his masters in London; and, very often, 
from the agents he had been compelled to nominate to im- 
portant posts, was telling upon him. To add enormously to 
his official troubles, there came just at this time the necessity 
to separate temporarily from his wife. Mrs. Hastings had 
borne the climate of Calcutta for fourteen years. During that 
entire period, if we except the short transport from Madras to 
Calcutta, the changes of air she had attempted had not taken 
her very far from Calcutta. She had visited Chandranagar, 
and Chinsura, had once accompanied her husband as far as 
Mungér, and had, at a later period, joined him at Banéras. 
But the time had at last arrived when changes of this 
character no longer produced the invigorating effect which 
she had derived from them at an earlier period. The English 
in India possessed not then those magnificent ranges in the 
Himdélayas, on the Nilgiris, or at Mahabaléshwar, to which 
the invalid could resort to regain the colour and the appetite 
which a persistent residence in the sultry plains of India had 
caused to fade and had impaired. The one remedy was a 
voyage to Kurope ; a return to the home of childhood ; to the 
climate which, much abused, and sometimes most apt to find 
out the weak points in a constitution not naturally strong, 
has yet braced up to action, from time immemorial, a race of 
warriors second to none in the world. Most unwilling was 
Hastings that his wife should separate even temporarily from 
him. Their common life had been a life of unmixed happi- 
ness. Not the shadow of a cloud had ever risen between 
them. She had been more than his wife; she had been his 
friend. Kndowed munificently by Nature, and her mental 
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gifts matured by reading and thought, she was capable of 
understanding the difficulties which beset him, and of taking 
the part of an adviser and a sympathizer. Despite the cir- 
cumstances antecedent to her marriage with Hastings, she had 
conquered public opinion in Calcutta, even as she, at a later 
period, conquered it at the court of her sovereign in London. 
Even the most bitter enemies of her husband spoke of her 
with respect. She always knew how to do the right thing ; 
and she always did it. Of Hastings she was the life, the 
solace, the joy; and to her he was the hero, the man of men, 
the demigod. 

And now they had to separate for a time. The state of 
Mrs. Hastings’ health towards the close of 1783 rendered it 
impossible for her to remain longer in the plains of Bengal. 
She must sail for England. Hastings longed, with a longing 
those can imagine who have been as happy in their married 
life as he and his wife had been, to accompany her. But Duty, 
with her stern but silent influence, stepped in to prevent him. 
He was told by his medical advisers that she must go. 


‘Had affairs gone on but indifferently,” he wrote to his friend Scott, “it 
was my intention to leave India in January next [1784]. But as my presence 
may be a kind of check on Macpherson, who I am convinced would observe 
no bounds with the Nawwab-Wazir, were I out of the way, I cannot in honour 
depart till I receive either an answer to my letter of March last, or till my 
successor is nominated, and either arrived, or so near, that my departure, if 
pressed by the season, may produce no intermediate ill consequence; that is 
to say, I will wait, if necessary, till the next season, which is at least one year 
longer. In the mean time, as Mrs. Hastings’ constitution visibly declines, 
though not subject to the severe attacks she used to experience, she will part 
at the time which I had fixed for mine with her, and IJ shall do all that I can 
at this early period to make the resolution irrevocable. I stay most reluctantly 
on every account, for my hands are as effectually bound as they were in the 
year 1775.” 


Mrs. Hastings did embark for England on the 10th of 
January, 1784. Writing to Impey, who, as told in a previous 
chapter, had been summoned to answer the charge preferred 
against him with respect to his acceptance of the office of 
judge of the Sadr Adalat Court, and who had already reached 
England, Hastings thus expressed himself: ‘‘I have made a 
sacrifice of my own judgment, my ease, and possibly the com- 
fort and happiness of my whole life, to the opinions of others.” 
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In this he meant to say that whilst he, blinded by love, had 
thought that his wife might remain by his side, he had 
yielded to the strongly expressed opinion of the physicians. 
To her, his “‘ beloved, his most amiable, his best Marian,” 
his loving words have the ring of the truest eloquence. 


“T followed your ship with my eyes,” he wrote from Kalpf, forty-eight 
miles from Calcutta towards the sea, in his first letter after her departure, 
“till I could no longer see it, and I passed a most wretched day, with a heart 
swol'n with affliction and a head raging with pain. ... Of one thing I am 
certain, that no time nor habits willremove the pressure of your image from 
my heart nor from my spirits, nor would I remove it if I could, though it 
prove 8 perpetual torment to me. Yesterday as I lay upon my bed, and but 
half asleep, I felt a sensation of your hand gently moving over ‘my face and 
neck, and could have sworn that I heard your voice. Oh that I could be sure 
of such an illusion as often as I lay down! And the reality seems to me an 
illusion. Yesterday morning I held in my arms all that my heart holds dear, 
and now she is separated from me as if she had no longer existence. Oh my 
Marian! I am wretched ...I love you more than life, for I would not live but 
in the hope of being once more united to you. O God, grant it! and grant 
my deserving, my blessed Marian, fortitude to bear what I myself bear so ill; 
conduct her in health and safety to the termination of her voyage, and once 
more restore her to me with everything that can render our meeting com- 
pletely happy. Amen, amen, amen.” * 


The letters which followed were of the same affectionate 
and loving character. Space alone fails me to introduce to 
the reader the full text of a correspondence which Sir Charles 
Lawson, who examined it at the British Museum, describes as 
‘“‘probably unique,” from the love, respect, and admiration 
which breathed in every line. With fervour Hastings recalls, 
in these letters, his happiest moments; asks his Marian to 
recollect, ‘‘ with what delight you have known me frequently 
quit the scene of business and run up to your apartment for 
the sake of deriving a few moments of relief from the looks, 
the smiles, and the sweet voice of my beloved;”’ tells her, on 
the receipt of his first letter from her, despatched from St. 
Helena, how it had made him so happy; how it had given 
him food upon which to exist for a week to come; how he 
tells her that he never loved her so much as that moment. 
The reader will realize, from the perusal of these few extracts, 

* Extracted from correspondence in the British Museum. See also Dr. 


Busteed’s “ Echoes from Old Calcutta ;” also Sir Charles Lawson’s interesting 
monograph on Warren Hastings. 
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which could be multiplied ad ae how thoroughly his 
‘beloved Marian ” had possessidn of him. 

From writing the first-mentioned of these letters Hastings 
returned to Calcutta—to work. He had now one more 
inducement—the greatest of all—to break as soon as possible 
with India: and for ever. It was his great desire, as it has 
been the desire of so many who have devoted their lives to 
their country in that great dependency, ‘‘to leave the stage 
of active life while my fortune is in the zenith of its prosperity, 
and while I have a constitution yet reparable.” But he had 
to deal with men who had no bowels of compassion ; who were 
bent on thwarting and opposing him; who, if, in the agony 
of his heart, he had stooped to ask of them peace, would have 
replied in the style in which the revolted Jehu answered the 
second messenger of King Joram, and afterwards King Joram 
himself. 

On his return to Calcutta, Hastings applied all his 
energies to the measures necessary for alleviating the dis- 
tress threatened by the want of rain, the aspect of which 
became every day more threatening. To retain sufficient 
food for the possible needs of the districts round the capital, 
he placed an embargo on the ships freighted with grain by 
speculators, and stored in several centres the products he 
had purchased. Providentially the scarcity, though severe, 
did not reach the length of a famine, properly so called. 
Towards the end of January rain fell in the north-western 
provinces in sufficient abundance to secure the summer crops. 
The precautions he had taken did not the less serve to 
maintain a supply for Bengal and Bihar sufficient to feed the 
people until the wheat harvests should ripen. 

The cold season of 1783-4 had been particularly unhealthy 
for Europeans, and many of the English residents of Calcutta 
had been forced to take leave of absence for change of air. 
Macpherson had arranged to proceed to Ganjam to sniff the 
sea air in that town of the northern Sirkars; Stables had 
decided to run up to Mungér; Wheler remained, however, 
and Hastings had hoped, with his assistance, to bring up all 
arrears of business. But matters in Oudh had by this time 
attained a crisis, to solve which Hastings felt his presence at 
Lakhnao would be absolutely necessary. Bristow, unable to 
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make a tool of the chief Minister, Haidar Bég, had written to 
the Council letters full of charges against that official, because, 
forsooth, he himself, haying assumed a power which was not 
his by right, had discovered that nobody would obey him. In 
the middle of the previous December, before the two councillors 
had departed respectively for Ganjam and Mungér, Hastings 
had brought the matter before Council for consideration and 
decision, and had plainly told his colleagues that in the state 
of anarchy in Oudh caused by the want of accord between the 
Nawwab-Wazir and the British Resident, they would have to 
decide which of the two high officers they would support. 
Both Macpherson and Stables, whose policy in supporting 
Bristow had brought about the crisis, acted in a manner 
which supplied an additional proof to the many with which 
the world’s history abounds—that men who revel in destroy- 
ing are rarely able to create. The alternative suggested by 
Hastings frightened them. They adjourned the discussion, 
in order that, in the flow of private conversation, they might 
find out the real bent of the secret inclinations of the 
Governor-General. Finally, after some manceuvring, Mac- 
pherson held a conversation with Hastings, in consequence 
of which the latter gave Wheler, to be shown to his colleagues, 
a paper containing the requisitions he was prepared to offer 
as the very utmost he would concede. Hither, he wrote in 
so many words, the Resident’s office must be abolished, and 
the Nawwab-Wazir restored to his absolute authority; or 
the majority in Council—the thick-and-thin supporters of 
Bristow—must prescribe to that gentleman a line of conduct, 
and keep him within its bounds. 

Up to that period the chief difficulty of the Governor- 
General had lain in the fact that, against his strongly worded 
protests, his colleagues had insisted on giving a free hand to 
Bristow. The real meaning of the alternative he presented 
was that if the English were to interfere at all in the affairs 
of Oudh they must compel the Resident to obey orders. 
Macpherson and Stables had recognized the drift of the 
Governor-General’s minute; but being men possessing no 
imagination, and therefore void of creative power, they had 
hesitated as to the course they should pursue. To abolish 
the office of Resident was impossible, so long as the English 
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Government should be resolved to maintain in India the 
position it had assumed. On the other hand, recognizing, 
as they could not fail to recognize, the glaring demerits 
of Bristow, they could not make up their minds as to the 
manner in which they should deal with him. At last, after 
many hesitations, on the 31st of December, they practically 
laid down their arms. They agreed that Bristow, the cause 
of all the anarchy, should be recalled; that his office should 
not be filled; but that Mr. Wombwell, the accomptant of 
the Company, should continue at Lakhnao, to receive from 
the Nawwab-Wazir the written securities of bankers of credit 
for the payment of the arrears still due to the Company, and 
for the still accumulating debt. The colleagues of Mr. 
Hastings further stipulated that Hastings should take upon 
himself the sole responsibility of this policy. 

Such was the agreement arrived at immediately before 
the departure of Mrs. Hastings for England. The necessary 
instructions had been transmitted to Bristow, and Macpherson 
the same day, Stables somewhat later, had proceeded to 
their destinations at Ganjam and Mungér. It was to preside 
over the execution of this policy that Hastings had hurried, 
after taking the last glance at the ship which was conveying 
all he held dear in the world, from Kalpi to Calcutta. He 
was not very sanguine as to the success of the policy. 


“T have indeed conquered,” he wrote to Scott on the 10th of January, 
“but I feel little inclined to triumph in my victory; for my hands are yet 
fettered; and such is the wretched state of the Wazir's affairs, that nothing 
can be more discouraging than the prospect before me. If the Nawwédb- 
Wazir shall desire me to come to his assistance, I shall offer it to the Board, 
and shall be better pleased if they refuse than if they assent to it. Yet I will 
do what I can to obtain their assent.” 


The anarchy prevailing in the ruling centres at Lakhnao 
constituted, in Mr. Hastings’ mind, a crisis which his 
presence on the spot alone could solve. Just before the 
departure of Mr. Stables he had penned a minute, to be 
discussed and decided in Council, in which he had tendered 
his services to proceed to Lakhnao. Macpherson had left 
before the minute had been prepared; Wheler, to whom 
Hastings had imparted his views, had promised to support 
it; Stables, on the other hand, on the eve of starting for 
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Mungér, had declared that he would oppose it. The minute 
was laid before Council on the 20th of January. Wheler 
strongly supported the proposal it contained; Stables, as 
had been anticipated, opposed it. The grounds upon which 
he based his opposition were two. The first was to the 
effect that a Governor-General could not legally quit the 
Presidency; the second, that the Council was expecting to 
receive from England a new scheme for the administering of 
the Company’s affairs in British India. Hastings, however, 
overruled the opposition of Stables, and fixed the 15th of 
February as the day upon which he would quit Calcutta 
for Lakhnao, carrying with him the full powers of the 
Council for the settlement of affairs in the province of which 
that city was the capital. He recognized, and all the good 
men in India recognized, the absolute necessity for such 
a personal visit. There was little, in the opinion of the 
natives of India, that could not be effected by his presence on 
the spot; but that presence was essential. He himself, whilst 
regarding his journey as an extreme measure, had more 
confidence in the result than he ventured to express. 


“T know that I can do more good,” he wrote to Scott on the 8th of 
February, ‘‘if I have time allowed me, and it is my ambition to close my 
government with the redemption of a great government, family, and nation 
from ruin, and however I am defeated in the extent of my design, I am 
confident that I shall leave my affairs at least not worse than I found them. 
I depend much on the dependence of the Nawwd4b and his ministers, who 
have no resource if they forfeit my friendship, and on the public opinion. 
This will greatly facilitate my measures, though in the result it may hurt my 
credit, as I shall certainly disappoint it, do what I may. In a word, it is the 
boldest enterprise of my public life, but I confidently hazard the consequences.” 


Hastings quitted Calcutta to carry out his important 
mission on the 17th of February, and passing by Baksar and 
Bandras, in due time reached his destination. It cannot be 
said that his journey was uneventful, for from his entry into 
the zamindari of Bandras to his arrival at that city, and 
thence to Jusi—on the left bank of the Ganges, just opposite 
the fortress of Allahabad, the then frontier town of Oudh—he 
was followed and persecuted by mobs of complainants setting 
forth their poverty and their grievances. The fact was that 
the famine had been felf much more in the frontier zamindéri 
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than it had been in Bengal. There, there had been no 
provident Governor to lay up stores for a possibly trying 
future. Rather, the native officials who administered the 
province under the Raja had directed their main energies to 
the feathering of their own nests, and had done absolutely 
nothing for the poorer classes. This state of things forced 
itself on the mind of Hastings as he journeyed from Baksar 
to Bandras, beset and interrogated by, and in turn inter- 
rogating, the starving population of the districts. He made 
notes of all the circumstances which, in his opinion, had 
tended to cause a misery unexampled in his experience, and 
some time after his arrival in Oudh despatched to his 
colleagues an exhaustive minute on the subject, detailing 
the evil and suggesting the remedy; pledging himself, more- 
over, that if they would accept his views, he would guarantee 
the future prosperity of the zamindari and the payment of its 
tribute. Although the correspondence bears a date subsequent 
to that of his arrival at Lakhnao, it will be more convenient 
if I deal with it in this place. 

From several interviews Hastings had at Bandras with 
all sorts and conditions of men, he had realized that whilst, 
within the limits of the city, there had been but little 
distress ; without those limits, poverty, misery, even starva- 
tion, had reached a point sufficient to shock men ordinarily 
insensible. The cause of this difference he attributed to the 
fact that whereas, by the treaty of September, 1781, it had 
been agreed that, within the city, the civil and criminal juris- 
diction should rest in the hands of the Company; outside the 
city, that is, within all the districts, the criminal adminis- 
tration only should be under the same supervision. For the 
performance of the civil duties the Raja would provide. To 
administer the responsibilities devolving upon him for the 
city, Hastings had appointed Muhammad Rizé Khan, the 
same whose name appears so often in connection with Nand- 
kumar in the earlier pages of this biography; and the great 
experience of this Musalman, combined with the profound 
respect he entertained for the Governor-General, and, it might 
be added, with the regard for his own good name, had so 
worked together as to produce on his part an administration 
which maintained order in a city always somewhat inclined 
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to turbulence, whilst, in its general results, it secured the 
well-being of all, even of the poorer classes. In the districts, 
after a time, an opposite system had prevailed. The Raja 
who had succeeded Chét Singh, Mahip Narayan, had indeed at 
first nominated for the civil administration a man of probity, 
though devoid of the mental activity and of the hard nature 
necessary to secure prompt results. Under his adminis- 
tration the peasantry were comparatively content, but the 
returns to the treasury were tardy. This administrator 
therefore was dismissed, and his successor was told that his 
first duty was to remit the revenue, no matter what means 
he might employ to collect it, on the date on which it might 
become due. The result was punctual payment of the 
revenue, but a starving population. At the time of the visit 
of Hastings the misery had been aggravated by that failure 
of the rainfall to which I have previously referred. Hastings 
having, as I have said, taken copious notes of all he had 
seen and heard, devoted himself, during his stay in Oudh, 
to the drawing up, for transmission to his colleagues in 
Council, of an elaborate scheme for the reform of the civil 
administration of the districts; for the weeding out of worth- 
less officials, and their replacement by men of probity and 
tried capacity; for the establishment of a regular revenue 
system for which he took as a model that which he had 
introduced into Bengal; and for the examination and con- 
firming of land-tenures, at the moment a somewhat complex 
and difficult question. He transmitted to Calcutta the paper 
embodying these reforms. There, his colleagues, at the first 
blush, were inclined to reject it. In their view all that came 
from Hastings was suspicious. Buta thorough examination 
of the paper convinced them, after a criticism that only just 
fell short of rejection, that the reforms it embodied were 
absolutely necessary. They then passed it; but on two 
conditions, viz. that the Company’s revenue should not be 
affected by the changes it involved; and that Hastings should 
assume the entire responsibility of enforemg it. To the 
last condition—always imposed by mediocrity upon genius— 
Hastings took no exception. Nor did he hesitate to guarantee 
the first. 

Af last, on the 27th of March, he reached Lakhnao. He 
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stayed there, or, at least, in the province of which it was 
the capital, just five months, occupying himself with the 
development of a scheme which, whilst restoring to his 
proper place the Nawwab-Wazir, should secure to the people, 
as far as legislation could secure it, some degree of protec- 
tion for their lives, and security for the carrying on of their 
industrial pursuits. His early care was to adjust the long 
outstanding accounts between Oudh and the Company. He 
did this with so much tact and judgment that ten weeks 
later he was able to report that not only had all the principal 
accounts been adjusted, but matters had been placed in train 
to secure regular payments for the future. 


“T have adjusted,” he writes to Scott on the 12th of June, “all the 
disputed accounts between the Nawwdb-Wazir and the Company, and formed 
the mode of monthly adjustment with the joint signatures and interchange 
of the minister and our accomptant, which will preclude all future differences, 
the past being the accumulation of years. The minister has formed all his 
plans for the ensuing settlement, for the retrenchment of expenses, and the 
establishment of new and necessary offices; and promises me that all will be 
in complete execution within a month from this time. He desires me to 
remain a little longer to give them effect in the first operation, and I have 
fixed the day of my departure. The settlement will be generally fixed for 
five years, and if the rains set in well, there will be a sufficiency to pay 
all the debt of the Company considerably within the next year, te. 
from 1st of September to Ist of September, and provide for a new military 
establishment.” 


There are two other matters connected with his stay in 
Oudh which seem to me to require special notice. 

The first of these relates to his behaviour towards the 
Begams. The reader will not have forgotten the story, how, 
on the death of the late Nawwab-Wazir, his principal widow, 
acting with her mother, had appropriated to herself the whole 
of the property, properly the appanage of the successor of 
the late Chief, of the value of about two millions, stored 
in the palace at Faizébad; how she had refused to part with 
more than a comparatively infinitesimal portion of this 
treasure to her son, the actual Nawwab-Wazir; how, in 
consequence, the province, and with the province, its ruler, 
had fallen into great embarrassments ; how, from the want 
of cash to pay the troops, the army had mutinied and a 
rebellion had followed; how, in consequence of the scarcity 
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of coin, the Nawwab-Wazir had been unable to keep his 
monetary engagements with the Company; how, at a crisis 
of the fortunes of the English—engaged in war with the 
Marathés and Haidar Ali—the Nawwd4b-Wazir had visited 
Chanar to implore the good offices and the aid of Hastings; 
how the latter, recognizing that the misfortunes which had 
overwhelmed Oudh since the death of Shujéu’d daulah had 
been due to the spoliation of the son by the mother, 
had authorized the Nawwab to employ such measures as 
might be necessary to recover at least a portion of the 
inheritance of which he had been unjustly despoiled; how, 
in consequence, the Nawwadb had besieged the Begams in 
their palace at Faizdébad, and had compelled their trusted 
officers to yield the sum actually necessary for his purposes. 
But, subsequently, the Nawwab had made other demands 
which, the Begams believed, had not been authorized by Mr. 
Hastings. They therefore laid the case before that gentleman 
and begged that he would look into the matter. Hastings 
entered into the matter in the manner natural to him. He 
sifted it, that is to say, to the bottom; recognized that whilst 
the actual Nawwab-Wazir had not recovered from the Begams 
more than he had had a legal right to demand, yet that, 
under the altered conditions which he himself had during 
his visit initiated, and which were then coming into opera- 
tion, the Nawwab could afford to be generous. He noted 
further that the demands made by the Begams were in 
themselves inconsiderable; that they affected comparatively 
small properties in which they had long taken a personal 
interest; that with them it was a case in which feeling and 
sentiment had by far the largest share. Satisfied that it 
would be good policy on the part of the Nawwab to yield 
to a demand the granting of which would do more to heal 
the ancient quarrel than any amount of protestations, he 
approached Asafu’d daulah, and persuaded him, though not 
80 easily as he had hoped, to accede to his wishes with 
respect to his mother. It was a very gracious, a very politic, 
and a very wise action on the part of Hastings; yet, strange 
to record, not one of his actions has been more misjudged ; 
not one has been more misrepresented; for few has he in- 
curred greater obloquy and that kind of general condemnation 
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which is the natural resource of the orator or of the 
writer who, instead of judging for himself from public docu- 
ments, takes refuge in the sophistical arguments of inflated 
rhetoricians, or of writers who have followed him, and who, 
equally with himself, have not cared to stop at any calumny 
which would blacken the character of the man, justum et 
tenacem, whose intellect towered above their own.* 

The other matter which engaged largely the attention of 
Hastings whilst sojourning in Oudh, and in which he took 
a very deep interest, was one in which Prince Jawan Bakht, 
eldest son of the Emperor Shah Alam, took a leading part. 
Since we last met Shah Alam his fortunes had been every 
day declining. He had become in every sense a puppet king, 
surrounded by merciless adventurers, unable to leave his 
capital, and subjected to daily insults. Prince Jawan Bakht, 
whose whole soul revolted against the insults to which the 
chief of the Mughal dynasty was subjected, managed, whilst 
Hastings was at Lakhnao, to escape from the Imperial city. 
He then made his way into Oudh, and presented himself to 
the Governor-General, begging for the assistance of the 
English to restore the authority of the Mughal. Hastings 
might well have remembered how the father, the actual 
emperor, had been in a situation not very dissimilar; how 
he, too, had quitted Dehli, a fugitive with but scant resources, 
to implore, first, the assistance of the Nawwéb-Wazir of 
Oudh; and, after their joint defeat by Munro at Baksar, 
that of the English; how, eventually, with the aid of the 
Marathdés, he had entered Dehli, and, once seated on the 
throne, had failed to act up to the promise of his early 
youth. The son had now come to implore the assistance 
similar to that which the father, just before the second 
administration of Lord Clive, had almost succeeded in 
gaining from the government of Mr. Spencer. But there 
was a fascination about the demeanour of Jawén Bakht 
which, if it suggested to Hastings any comparison with the 
father, was a comparison wholly to his advantage. His 
romantic escape from Dehli, a description of which he had 
written, abounding in incidents which displayed a tact, @ 


* T refer the reader to Thornton’s “History of the British Empire in 
India,” 2nd edition, pp. 178, 179. 
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fulness of resource, and a readiness of wit far beyond the 
average, produced on the mind of the Englishman a most 
favourable impression. ‘‘ He seems to be,” he wrote, “‘of a 
different character, and has given proofs both of his courage 
and attachment on some pressing exigencies.” He was just 
the man, Hastings believed, to whom might be entrusted, 
with some degree of confidence, the work of restoring, in the 
country between the Jamné and the Ganges, the districts 
now almost without any government at all; or, if there were 
any government, it was the haphazard administration of the 
adventurer and the plunderer. He believed, further, that 
unless some assistance were rendered with that object, the 
dynasty of Taimur would be destroyed, and the reign of 
anarchy would be permanently established. 

Further conversations with Prince Jawd4n Bakht having 
strengthened this view, Hastings wrote to his colleagues in 
Calcutta, and set before them the whole case. He urged the 
claim which the House of Taimur had on the English, its 
representative having abandoned his title to tribute for the 
three provinces, on the condition of English support in an 
emergency; the hopes excited in the breasts of the Royal 
family by his arrival at Lakhnao; the outrages offered by 
adventurers to the Royal authority; the character of the 
young prince; the great advantages which would accrue 
to English interests from his presence, in a responsible 
position, and under English guidance, at Dehli; and, lastly, 
the culpable remissness of the Company in not having fore- 
seen and prevented the actual crisis. He concluded with 
pointing out that, unless the English had intended to inter- 
fere in a revolution which, there was strong reason to believe, 
would entail the actual destruction of the ruling House, they 
ought to have refrained from appointing—as they: had 
appointed—a minister to reside at the court of the Mughal. 

Sir Alfred Lyall has well remarked that if Hastings had 
succeeded in carrying his Council with him on this point, he 
“would have anticipated prematurely by twenty years the 
exploits of Lord Lake and Lord Wellesley.” The adverb 
used by Sir Alfred applies exactly to the situation. Hastings 
doubtless would have succeeded, but he would have raised on 
all sides enemies with which British India was not then 
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strong enough tocope. Even Marquess Wellesley, who even- 
tually did carry into execution a policy tending to the same 
results as those indicated by Hastings, was compelled, before 
advancing beyond Kaénhpur, to destroy absolutely the power 
of Tipu Sultén in the south; to drive the successor of 
Madhuji Sindhi4 from the north-west Provinces; to beat the 
Bhonslé at Assaye ; and to initiate the policy in the carrying 
out of which Lord Lake drove Holkar across the Satlaj. In 
the course of the second part of those four sections of a great 
policy the illustrious Marquess did recover, and did restore to 
the representative of the House of Taimur, the imperial city, 
which, in after years, was to become the most important 
factor in the history of a revolt unparalleled—alike for its 
causes and for the testimony it bore to the splendid quali- 
ties of the race which conquered—in the history of the 
world. 

Whilst, then, history will accord to Hastings the credit for 
a design which, in its theory, was replete with generous 
instincts, and which displayed a deep insight into a future 
which, as the great sovereign of the Panjab once remarked, 
would encircle the map of India with a red border, we may 
be thankful that the scheme was not attempted prematurely. 
The Council, despite the eloquent advocacy of Hastings, 
refused to give him the necessary powers. Even Wheler 
kicked; and Hastings, still convinced of its wisdom, was 
compelled to refuse the prayer of Jawin Bakht, to consign 
his plan to the pigeon-holes of his bureau, and to cancel 
the appointment of an officer to act as British Agent at 
Dehli. 

The other matters which had required the presence 
of Hastings at Lakhnao had been completed by the end of 
August. There he had accomplished much in the way of 
pacifying the country; of establishing regulations which, if 
adhered to, would secure the happiness and security of the 
several classes of the country. Amongst the reforms he 
effected may be cited the formation of an establishment for 
military purposes on a regular system, very similar to that 
governing the sipéhi force in British India; the settlement of 
all arrears, and the providing of a system, akin to the budget 
system, by which certain sums derivable from the actual 
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revenue were to be set apart for specified services. Warned 
by the action of Bristow, he had been careful to restrict 
within specified limits the power of the Resident. That 
officer, whilst the mouthpiece of the Council, was absolutely 
prohibited from interfering in the internal affairs of the 
country. Hastings had endeavoured, moreover, to reduce 
the burden which a previous policy, not applicable to the 
actual circumstances, had imposed upon Oudh—the burden 
of supporting a brigade of British troops stationed on the 
northern frontier of that province; but in this endeavour 
he was foiled, the Council deeming it preferable that the 
Nawwaéb should bear a portion of the British military 
expenses rather than that Right and Justice should have 
their sway. Nevertheless, despite of the two disappointments 
I have enumerated, Hastings accomplished much for Oudh, 
and he quitted Lakhnao, at the end of August, very hopeful 
that his reforms would bear rich fruit. 


“Yn the art cf administrative organisation,” wrote recently Sir Alfred 
Lyall,* who once administered the very province which has been mainly 
the subject of this chapter, “ Hastings always displayed skill and knowledge 
to a degree that places him far above all his predecessors and contemporaries 
in India, who indeed (except Clive) were for the most part remarkably 
deficient in the higher qualifications for the political settlement of a great 
country. We may therefore fairly regard Hastings as the founder of the 
school of administration, which has since had a not unsuccessful develop- 
ment in India, and as the ancestor by official filiation of a long line of not 
unworthy descendants, who have continued his traditions and continued his 
methods of revenue management and orderly internal reformation throughout 
the provinces which have from time to time been added to his original Presi- 
dency of Bengal.” 


These eloquent words, springing from the quarter whence 
they emanate, speak volumes for the great powers of Mr. 
Hastings. It is much, indeed, to follow and to work out 
fresh lines on a track the principles of which have been laid 
down with care and judgment by another, and, pursuing that 
course, to obtain results such as those which have placed the 
Civil Service of India in the lofty position which it holds in 
the world. But there is a merit greater even than that—the 
merit of having been the original designer; of having been 


* Lyall’s “‘ Warren Hastings,” p. 172. 
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the man who out of chaos created the well-ordered plan; who 
indicated the leading features on which those who were to 
come after him would be obliged to work. That credit and 
that glory belong to Warren Hastings. 

Hastings quitted Lakhnao on the 27th of August. The 
rainy season having well set in, he resolved to proceed by boat 
from Daundidkherd, a town on the Ganges, fifty miles south 
from Lakhnao, and thirty to the south-east of Kanhpur. He 
had a wet and unpleasant march. 


“The plains,” he wrote to Mrs. Hastings, “ were overflowed, and every 
hollow way became an impassable river; insomuch that many people, and 
some of my own, were drowned in attempting to pass the depths which but a 
fortnight before were dry ground.” 


The Nawwa4b accompanied him part of the way, and would 
have proceeded as far as Banaras, but for the inclemency of 
the weather and the badness of the roads. On the 5th of 
September, Hastings reached Daundidkheré; and, on the day 
but one after, ‘‘in an evil hour,” he wrote, “‘ put off, or rather 
attempted it, against a strong wind, beating us on a lee 
shore.” Almost immediately he suffered shipwreck. The 
rudder, already patched, broke; the boat became unmanage- 
able, and, driven rapidly by the stream, in a few seconds 
was stranded. As it was impossible to repair the rudder, 
Hastings took a less cumbersome boat; reached Mirzépur at 
three o’clock the following afternoon; and arrived at Chandar 
at eight o’clock on the morning of the 7th. 

We may perhaps advantageously rest for a few hours with 
Hastings at Chandar, and whilst he is waiting to receive news 
from England of the very greatest importance, though he 
searcely anticipated their nature, we may take a glimpse of 
the mode of life he was leading, a type of that which he had 
led throughout his sojourn in the Kast. 


“Tt will be of consequence to you to know,” he writes to his wife at 
this period, “ that though I have been very much exposed to both extremities 
of heat and wet, I have not suffered from either, having invariably preserved 
my health in every occasion of exertion, and never complaining but when 
I have been at rest. My complaints, such as they are, evidently proceed from 
the weather, and are languor, lassitude, and inactivity. I eat sparingly; I 
never sup, and am generally a-bed by ten. I breakfast at six. I bathe with 
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cold water daily, and whilst I was at Lakhnao twice a-day, using sooreys * 
cooled with ice. Though my mind has laboured under a constant and severe 
load, yet the business which has occupied it has been light, with no variety 
to draw my attention different ways, and with little vexation. To these may 
be added, that unless everybody was in a conspiracy to deceive me, all ranks 
of people were pleased, not because I did good, but that I did no ill, With 
such advantages I ought to do better.” 


Hastings closes this part of his letter with the remark that 
although he requires a multitude of aids to cure him 
thoroughly, they may all be included in two comprehensive 
terms—‘“‘ a hard frost and my own fireside.”’ 

He had reached Chandér on the 7th. On the 8th he 
received from England the first news of the dissolution 
of Parliament on the 25th of March, and of the happy 
result of the elections of May, showing that a hundred and 
sixty friends of the coalition had lost their seats; and 
that Mr. Pitt had an ample majority. With this news 
came an intimation, though not in an authoritative form, 
that the Ministry intended to begin the session by intro- 
ducing a Bill for the regulation of the superior govern- 
ment of India. He was assured, likewise, that his credit 
stood very high alike with the Company, the Ministers, 
and the public, and that new and distinct powers would 
be added to his office. This information did not, however, 
affect the resolution Hastings had arrived at to leave India 
at the beginning of the following year. ‘“‘I am more 
confirmed,” he wrote to his wife, “‘in my determination of 
leaving India in January next by every argument which has 
been urged against it.” He was not so vain as to believe 
that it was the wish either of the actual Government or of 
any other Government, that he should remain for any purpose 
but as a cypher to keep the office open for one of their own 
followers; and he was not pleased ‘‘ to be made so pitiful an 
instrument.’ The only conditions, he declared, on which he 
would remain, were these: viz. that the Court of Directors 
should order the Council to yield him the lead, with the 
responsibility, on all matters on which he should differ from 
his colleagues, or they should differ from him; and that they 

* A Soorey, properly Surdéhi, signifies a porons earthen goblet, of a 


globular shape, capable of containing a sufficient quantity of water to give a 
good douche. 
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should require him, in virtue of such an order, to stay on. 
Under such circumstances, he wrote— 


“T should deem myself bound, against every consideration of domestic 
comfort, of life, of fortune, though I were now to sacrifice them for ever 
to remain; ... if not, I will not, though all my friends should unite in 
soliciting it.” 

There were many reasons which weighed with him in 
coming to this resolution. Like every man of extraordinary 
capacity, Hastings was thoroughly conscious of his own 
powers. For years he had been galled by the conviction 
that his long struggles with Clavering, Monson, and Francis, 
had warred against the thorough development of his well- 
considered plans. His actual position at the moment he 
wrote the words I have quoted, was but another chapter of 
the same struggle. He longed, with the ardent longing of 
genius, to be free to put into action the thoughts his brain 
might conceive, free from the ignominy of being compelled to 
hammer into the heads of men cursed with mental sterility 
all the reasons for his procedure. 


“Tt is hard,” he wrote in the letter already quoted from-—“ it is hard to 
see the good that I could do, and am not permitted to do it; and harder to be 
made accountable for the acts of others, and to be regarded as the only 
manager of affairs, when I have no more than a single vote with the others 
who are determined to say ‘no’ to all that I propose.” 


Nor had he any reason for remaining on financial or other 
grounds. ‘My income,” he wrote, ‘‘is not equal to all my 
present expenses ; I shall have hardly a competency, let me 
arrive in England at whatever time.” The other circum- 
stances which prompted him to adhere to his resolution to 
retire were his declining health ; the loss by the separation 
from his wife of domestic happiness; the probability of 
rendering this everlasting by a longer residence in a climate 
which had become noxious to him; his inability to conduct 
the necessary measures of administration with associates 
‘‘who are bound in opposition to me, and will not act on 
their own authority ;” the certainty of incurring censure for 
results for which he, bound to his colleagues, would not be 
really responsible; and, lastly, ‘the hazard of some fatal 
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disaster, in consequence of the same want of union, which 
is a want of government.” 

Hastings had not despatched the letter containing these 
reflections when, on the night of the 80th of September, 
he received the happy news that his wife had quitted St. 
Helena on her way to England; that she had derived great 
benefit from the voyage, and was looking better than his 
correspondent—who was no other than the Markham whom 
he had made Resident at Banaras, and who had subsequently 
been obliged to cede that office to Fowke—had ever seen 
her. It is difficult to imagine his delight when he received 
this news. In the loving letter which he penned at once 
to her of whom he was always the lover, he poured out all 
his thoughts, all his hopes for the future. 

At Chandar and Bandéras Hastings remained till the 22nd 
of October, engaged alike in watching from a close distance 
the immediate results of the reforms of which he had, in 
Oudh, laid the foundation, and in giving effect to the 
measures he had recommended for the better administration of 
the Banaras zamindari. His return thence was hastened by 
information which reached him of the death of his colleague, 
Mr. Wheler. He set out accordingly on the morning of the 
22nd for Baksar ; slept there, and proceeded the next morning 
to Patna, arriving there at eight o’clock the same evening. 
Remaining at Patna one day, he pushed on in his boat, and 
reached Bhagalpur on the night of the 24th. He left on the 
27th; reached Rangamati, in the Murshidaébad district, on 
the 29th; stayed there a day and a half, and pushed on 
thence to Suksagar, thirty-five miles to the north of Calcutta, 
at noon on the 31st. There—his colleague, Mr. Stables, 
being absent from Calcutta, and the other, Macpherson, being 
sick—he stayed afew days. In the second week of November 
we find him again at the capital, meeting his two colleagues 
in Council, ‘‘ hitherto,” he adds, ‘‘ in good humour.” 

If at any moment Hastings had hoped that he would find 
in William Pitt a statesman who would support his forward 
policy, he was soon undeceived. To a letter addressed 
by Hastings to him as to his official chief, in which he 
had entered at some length, and with some enthusiasm, into 
his plans regarding the Prince Jawan Bakht, he received, 
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in the third week of November, a reply which forced upon 
him the conviction that he had nothing to hope for from 
the statesman who had in his hands the moulding of the 
new policy for India. There had been a strong feeling, or 
rather a strong sentiment, gradually rising in political 
circles in England, that matters in India had been proceeding 
rather rapidly ; and ill-informed people, who knew nothing 
at all about the country, nor of the influences which had 
impelled Hastings to engage in the Rohila war; into the war 
with the Marathas; and afterwards, into a life-and-death 
conflict with the great ruler of Maisur—assumed with a light 
heart the position of censors. We have seen in our own day, 
especially in the House of Commons, that nothing is impossible 
to the brazen-faced critic, who, possessing but a smattering 
of general information, has no knowledge of the special 
subject upon which he may choose to descant. There were 
faddists even in those days; and the men who supported the 
fallacies they propounded had this advantage over their 
successors in boastful ignorance, in that they had, in the 
line they had taken against Hastings, the support of men 
of intellect and weight in the House. The impression had 
consequently begun to prevail that these wars had been 
initiated for the personal advantage of Hastings. Other- 
wise, asked the ignorant denunciators, why should he have 
engaged in them? There can be little doubt but that 
speeches to this effect, continually repeated, constantly 
insisted upon, had had some effect upon the mind of 
William Pitt, who, like most of the statesmen of that day, 
had to depend for his knowledge of India on the reports of 
partisans, often interested, never quite impartial. That Pitt 
had imbibed some of the crotchets; that he had been for the 
moment captivated by the sonorous phrases in favour of 
peace which filled the air; may be gathered from the speech 
he delivered when he brought in his Bill for the better govern- 
ment of India. There was but little in the scheme itself that 
commended itself to Hastings. He saw in it the transfer 
of the political power of the Company to a Board dependent 
on the Minister of the day, and therefore on the House 
of Commons. He read in it also, though his own name 
was not mentioned, many indications of want of faith in 
2F 
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himself. When he read how Pitt had urged the necessity of 
curbing the ambitious spirit of conquest in the Government 
of Bengal; how he had denounced the arrangement made 
between the Governor-General and the Chief Justice for the 
better carrying on of civil procedure in Calcutta, as being 
disgraceful to the national character and shocking to the 
feelings of humanity ; how, alluding evidently to the manner 
in which Hastings had baffled previous efforts to recall him, 
he had spoken of the necessity of severely punishing disobe- 
dience of orders; the conviction rushed upon him that he 
himself was the object aimed at; that it was he who was to 
be sacrificed. Carefully considering, a little later, the Bull, 
in its complete form, he found all his previous impressions 
confirmed. ‘It is,’ he wrote, ‘‘so unequivocal a demonstra- 
tion that my resignation of the service is accepted and desired 
that I shall lose no time in preparing the voyage.” 

He was, indeed, supremely mortified at the turn events 
had taken. His correspondence with Scott had led him to 
believe that the young Prime Minister was favourably disposed 
towards him ; that the Lord Chancellor, Thurlow, had pressed 
his claims upon him; and had even gone so far as to assert 
that they were both indebted to the action of Hastings in 
India for the high positions which they occupied. But 
Pitt had no personal knowledge of Hastings. A member of 
the House of Commons, he had listened to the vituperation 
heaped upon him by politicians of repute; and he had been 
unable, from his inner knowledge of the circumstances of 
India, to rebut all the charges preferred against him with so 
much volubility and persistence. It was not that he believed 
those charges. He had never examined them. Some of them 
required explanation; but they were “‘not proven.” And 
being not proven, that is, there being a possibility that they 
might be true, Pitt was unwilling, at this crisis of his young 
fortunes, to take a step which might increase his difficulties. 
To have cast his shield over Hastings might, he possibly 
argued, entail upon him the necessity for a laboured defence 
against charges to which his particular friend, Dundas, 
had previously committed himself. He desired, in a word, 
to launch his new Bill with a new crew, entirely unconnected 
with the scandals and quarrels of the past. 
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Hastings, on the other hand, had hoped much from the 
advent to power of the Pitt Ministry; still more, from its 
recent confirmation in office. That the Ministry would lose 
no time in dealing with India by means of a new Bill he had 
foreseen. But he had believed that such a Bill, whilst 
maintaining the chartered rights of the Company, would 
effect reforms in the governing Council in India by bestowing 
upon the Governor-General the power, whenever he might 
deem it necessary, to override his colleagues, and that to 
himself would be entrusted the carrying out of this reform. 
In his theory the members of Council were to be, as they are 
at the present day, advisers only. Conscious, in his heart 
of hearts, how he had slaved for India; how the good which 
had been effected during his administration had been accom- 
plished despite of opposition such as would have overwhelmed 
an inferior man; and yet, how much more he might have 
effected had his hands been free; he had never doubted but 
that the Prime Minister would place in his experienced 
hands the task of carrying out arrangements which, as far as 
the administration in India were concerned, were the very 
arrangements that he himself had suggested. From the 
greatness of his hopes in this respect may be measured the 
greatness of his disappointment. In his letter to Scott, com- 
menting on the Bill and on Pitt’s speech in introducing if, 
he laid bare the bitterness he experienced. Pitt, he said, in 
so many words, had introduced him to his audience as a 
being clothed with the attributes of ambition, of a spirit of 
conquest, of a thirst of blood, of a propensity to the ex- 
penditure of money, of improvidence in creating overcharged 
establishments, of disobedience to orders, of rapacity, of 
plunder, and of extortion. That the Prime Minister should 
paint such a picture, so little representing the actual 
facts; that the world should apply it to himself, was most in- 
tolerable. He would, however, do nothing precipitately ; but 
should he, up to the 31st of January, 1785, hear no more 
on the subject from England, he would act on his previously 
announced resolution, and leave India for ever. 

Having thus announced his intention, Hastings made an 
appeal to his colleagues to carry out, after his departure, the 
system he had devised for the affairs of Oudh. They gave 
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him at once the promise he asked for. They supported him 
likewise in maturing a scheme he had drawn up for retrench- 
ments in the civil administration. Then he wrote, signed, 
and sealed a letter to the Court of Directors announcing his 
resignation of his office. A few days later, having converted 
his private property into money, and settled all his private 
affairs, he made over to Mr. Macpherson, on the Ist of 
February, 1785, at the last Council he attended, the keys of 
the Treasury and of Fort William ; and the same evening set 
out for Khejiri, the station near the mouth of the Hugli, 
whence the arrival of ships from England is first noted. On 
the 5th the good ship Berrington was signalled; the follow- 
ing day he was in occupation of his state-room; on the 
7th the ship sailed; and on the 8th the pilot left her. The 
personal connection of Hastings with India was severed for 
ever. 

There are some matters connected with his departure 
from the country he had governed so long and with so much 
ability, and had placed on a basis such as made it possible 
for the great Marquess who followed him some twelve years 
later to accomplish the welding together which he had 
meditated, which must not be left unrecorded. Amongst 
these are his farewells to his colleagues, to his friends, and 
to the soldiers who had so gloriously carried out his orders. 
To the members of Council, composed of men who had 
never heartily supported him, and who, though free from 
the malevolent bitterness which had characterized his 
earlier colleagues, he offered, in a last State-paper, his 
warmest and most affectionate wishes for the prosperity and 
success of their public administration, and for their private 
ease, credit, and happiness. To the members of the Civil 
Service generally he expressed his regret that the custom of 
the service had not provided any regular channel by which 
he could fitly acknowledge the benefits he had derived from 
their labours. He declared his conviction, based on his 
experience of their labours, that the character of that service 
had been marked during his administration by “a liberality 
of sentiment, a susceptibility and firmness of attachment, a 
disdain of sordid emolument, a spirit of assiduity, and conse- 
quent expertness in business.” His sentiments towards the 
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army were expressed at a review, held shortly before his 
departure, of the troops who, under the leadership of Colonel 
Pearse, already mentioned in these pages, had fought against 
Haidar Ali and his son. 


“As he rode bareheaded,” writes Captain Trotter, in his excellent mono- 
graph,* “in a plain blue coat, along the diminished ranks of sipahis dressed 
in motley and patched uniforms, the cheers that greeted him showed the 
strength of the hold on the affections of the Bengal army.” 


Colonel Pearse, who, with two of his officers, received a 
sword of honour, was requested by Hastings to thank the 
officers and men for their past services. To every sipahi 
who had served in the wars in western and southern 
India a medal was granted; and to every soldier, European 
or native, a gratuity for his services during the war. 

On the eve of his departure, as soon, in fact, as the date 
of it had been irrevocably fixed, valedictory addresses poured 
upon him. Those who signed these addresses had nothing 
more to hope from the illustrious man who had secured to 
them a long prosperity. There were doubtless some amongst 
them who recollected the condition of the three provinces 
at the period when he took the reins from the hands of Mr. 
Cartier. Then all classes were suffering; credit had vanished; 
the Maratha scare was in the minds of all; the frontiers were 
uncovered; bands of robbers were harrying the districts; 
there was no settled government ; no fixed system; there was 
rivalry between Calcutta and Murshidébad ; the scandal of a 
great trial was hovering over the land and infecting the 
atmosphere. There was not a man in Bengal who had not 
benefited by the rule of the strong man who had produced 
order out of chaos; who, despite all opposition, had intro- 
duced a pure system of administration. The expressions in 
the addresses presented to him on his departure were the 
genuine expressions of gratitude for public benefits introduced; 
for reforms which had ensured the general prosperity ; for 
laws which, so far as laws could affect the question, had 
rendered that prosperity permanent. It was remarked, more- 
over, that the signatures to the addresses did not represent one 
class in particular; they were general ; it might be said they 


* ‘Rulers of India: Warren Hastings,” by Captain L. J. Trotter. Page 194. 
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were universal; for, as all classes had benefited equally, it 
was not for any one class, it was felt, to lag behind. His 
reputation, all over India, was at the highest point. The 
statesmen and the warriors of the independent native States 
combined with the people over whom he had ruled to render 
him the homage which the people of India, a people very 
true in their judgment of, character, confer only on men 
greatly gifted; men who govern in the manner which, whilst 
inspiring respect, ensures sympathy and approval. It was 
felt throughout India that the well-being of the natives of 
the provinces had been far more cared for than had that of 
the people of India who lived in States governed by native 
princes. If, as I believe it does, the same conviction prevails 
at the present day, it is not fit that Great Britain should 
withhold from one of the greatest of her proconsuls the 
credit for the splendour of an administration which laid 
the foundation upon which has been constructed an empire 
which, gained with unsurpassed glory, administered upon 
principles of toleration, of justice, of one law alike for the 
governors and the governed; recovered, when for a moment 
it seemed to have slipped from her hands, by the display of 
a valour and a devotion unparalleled in the history of the 
world; an empire, moreover, which, the brightest gem in her 
Imperial Crown, constitutes her strength, her prestige, her 
influence amongst the nations of the earth. Let it never be 
forgotten that it was Warren Hastings who laid down the 
principles upon which that great Dependency is governed at 
the present day; that adherence to those principles has 
secured a steady march of prosperity and well-being; whilst 
a temporary departure from them, whether by an attempt to 
force western ideas into the inner life of an oriental people, 
or by the introduction of crotchets, which, however excellent 
theoretically, may be interpreted by the people whom they 
would affect as a breach of the customs which have descended 
to them from a very remote antiquity, and which have all 
the strength and tenacity of a religion, has ever produced a 
loss of confidence such as has always been, and always will 
be, the parent of disaffection and disaster. 

But I cannot be content with so tame a record of the 
great deeds Hastings had accomplished. He shall tell the 
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story himself; tell it in the inspiring words which he 
addressed to his judges in England, and which are as true 
as they deserve to be immortal :— 


“The valour of others acquired, I gave shape and consistency to, the 
dominion which you hold there [in India]; I preserved it; I sent forth its 
armies with an effectual but economical hand, through unknown and hostile 
regions, to the support of your other possessions; to the retrieval of one from ~ 
degradation and dishonour, and of the other from utter loss and subjection. I 
maintained the wars which were of your formation, or that of others, not of 
mine. I won one member [the Nizim] of the great Indian confederacy from 
it by an act of seasonable restitution; with another [Mudhajf Bhonslé] I 
maintained a secret intercourse, and converted him into a friend; a third 
[Madhuji Sindhi4} I drew off by diversion and negotiation, and employed him 
as an instrument of peace. When you cried for peace, and your cries were 
heard by those who were the object of it, I resisted this and every other 
species of counteraction by rising in my demands, and accomplished a peace, 
and I hope everlasting, with one great State [the Mardthds]; and I at least 
afforded the efficient means by which a peace, if not so durable, more 
seasonable at least, was accomplished with another [Tipu Sultdn]. 


“T gave you all, and you have rewarded me with confiscation, disgrace, 
and a life of impeachment.” * 


* Forrest. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


HASTINGS ARRIVES IN ENGLAND—A WEEK AFTER HIS ARRIVAL 
EDMUND BURKE GIVES NOTICE OF HIS INTENTION TO MAKE 
A MOTION REGARDING HIS CONDUCT—-PRIVATE LIFE OF 
HASTINGS IN ENGLAND—THE DEBATES AND THE IMPEACHMENT. 


Hasrines described his voyage to London in terms almost as 
terse as those employed by Julius Cesar on a memorable 
occasion: “A pleasant voyage; without bad weather; a 
clean and tight ship; officers of skill and attention, even of 
science; a society that I loved; and a rapid course.” 
Leaving the Sandheads on the 8th of February, he landed at 
Plymouth on the 13th of June. The same afternoon he 
started for London; slept that night at Exeter; reached and 
slept at Shergold the next day; the day after at Staines; 
and arrived at London at a quarter to nine the next morning. 
There he learned that Mrs. Hastings had left for Cheltenham 
to drink the waters. However, there was much for him to do 
in the official world. So despatching an express to her to 
join him, he called upon Lord Thurlow; saw Lord Mansfield 
at Westminster Hall, and engaged to dine with him the 
following Sunday; left his name at Mr. Piti’s, at Mr. 
Dundas’s, at Lord Sidney’s, and at Mr. Davayeux’s. The 
latter being Chairman of the Court of Directors, Hastings 
wrote to him also to announce officially his arrival. The day 
following he received a letter from the Prime Minister desiring 
to see him at three o’clock. Accordingly, after visiting Lord 
Lansdowne, he waited upon Mr. Pitt. It would be interest- 
ing to have a detailed account of that interview, but I have 
been unable to discover any allusion to it. The same after- 
noon, at a quarter to seven, Hastings started for Maidenhead 
to meet Mrs. Hastings on her way from Cheltenham. He 
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found her, to his delight, in excellent health, * better,” he 
wrote to a friend, “than I have known her possess for some 
years.” The next day he returned with her to town.* 

Whilst they are making that short journey the reader may 
care to contemplate the personal appearance of one of the 
two travellers about, alas! to be subjected to a persecution 
surpassing even that which had assailed Clive; a persecution 
which was to exhaust all his savings; to make his life a 
perpetual struggle, to do everything in fact except to break 
down that iron resolution, to impair a sweetness of temper 
such as has never been surpassed, to disorder the even mind 
conscious of integrity. Happily the memoirs of Wraxall { 
furnish a striking portrait of the appearance of Hastings at 
this period. After stating that on his landing in England he 
had attained his fifty-second year, Wraxall continues :— 


‘In his person he was thin, but not tall; of a spare habit, very bald, with 
a countenance placid and thoughtful, but when animated, full of intelligence. 
Never perhaps did any man who passed the Cape of Good Hope display 
a mind more elevated above mercenary considerations. Placed in a 
situation where he might have amassed immense wealth without exciting 
censure, he revisited England with only a modest competence. .. . In private 
life he was playful and gay to a degree hardly conceivable, never carrying his 
political vexations into the bosom of his family. Of a temper so buoyant and 
elastic, that the instant he quitted the Council board, where he had been 
assailed by every species of opposition, often heightened by personal acrimony, 
he mixed in society like a youth upon whom care had never intruded.” 


Sir Alfred Lyall has also unearthed from the reminiscences 
of Nicholls, a member of Parliament and frequenter of society 
at that period, the following criticism :—‘‘ I think,” wrote 
Nicholls, “that he [Hastings] was a man of the most 
powerful mind I ever conversed with.” With respect to Mrs. 
Hastings it may be said that whilst her appearance, her 
manners, and her conversation excited admiration, the critics 
gossiped regarding her antecedents, commented upon her 
audacity in declining, in accordance with the then existing 
fashion, to powder her hair, and remarked with malevolence 
on the magnificence of the diamonds which she wore 80 freely. 

* For these detaila and otbers of a similar character I am indebted to Sir 


Charles Lawson’s Monograph, previously quoted. Sir Chailes extracted them, 
he tells us, from a diary kept by Mr. Hastings, and which he had been privi- 


leged to see. 
+ The passage has also been quoted by Sir Alfred Lyall. 
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Such were Hastings and his wife, when, full of hope that 
justice would be rendered him, the former paid his official 
visits before settling down, as he hoped eventually to be able 
to do, in his native county. There were some few matters of 
no great importance connected with his recent office which 
had in the first instance to be attended to. 

Amongst the distractions of the voyage Hastings had 
found time to commit to paper a review of the state of Bengal 
at the time he quitted it; to dwell upon the several acts of 
his administration which had combined to bring the three 
provinces into the condition in which he had left them. In 
compiling this narrative he had not failed to indicate the 
principles which had guided him in the past, and which, he 
urged, must always guide a capable administrator of British 
India in the future. The inferences to be drawn from the 
narrative were so clear as to make of this State-paper a 
manual of a value scarcely to be surpassed. In it Hastings 
had pointed out how the British tenure in Bengal, dating 
practically from the loss of Calcutta to Siréju’d daulah, and 
thus cradled in disaster, had been ‘‘ nourished by fortune ”— 
alluding to the period beginning with Plassey, and concluding 
on the date, 1762, when Munro stood victorious on the field of 
Baksar. From that time their administration had been 
‘“‘shaped by necessity.” Of that necessity he, mainly, had 
been the instrument; and he had used his opportunities in 
such a manner, that when the crisis arrived, and he had had 
upon his hands, at one and the same time, the Mardathas, 
Haidar Ali, and the French, their united force had been un- 
able to destroy “the solid fabric he had built up, or even to 
filch any portion of it.” The great principles for the govern- 
ment of India which he had supported, and which he com- 
mended to future rulers were : just government for the people ; 
firmness and impartiality in the administration of the law; 
free play for commercial enterprise and for the development 
of the country’s resources. With respect to the foreign policy 
of British India, he laid down the principle that peace should 
be maintained so long as peace with honour could be secured ; 
but he would never sue for it. Should the native powers, or 
one of the native powers, display, by preparations which 
could not be mistaken, a determination to attack the British 
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possessions, then it would be wise to anticipate them, and by 
an offensive defence, prevent invasion—perhaps even more. 
Under all circumstances he would maintain the inviolability 
of treaties. In laying down this essential axiom he pointed 
out the misfortunes which had ever followed a breach of it. 
Finally, he commented strongly on the necessity of investing 
the Governor-General with supreme power in his Council, 
whenever he might deem the exercise of it absolutely 
necessary. 

The reader will, Jam sure, pardon me if I quote, with 
reference to this paper, the eloquent and striking comments of 
a writer who has himself enjoyed the experience of governing 
in India :— 


“These passages,” writes Sir A. Lyall, in the monograph to which I have 
so often referred, “ are suffused and instinct with the glow and spirit of the 
writer’s character and temperament; with his self-reliance, firmness of pur- 
pose, hardihood, and ambition; showing a man capable of standing by friends 
and against enemies, and indicating the dangerous and slightly vindictive 
element in him that might come out under close pressure. They illustrate 
also his faculty of looking through and beyond the passing clouds of adverse 
circumstance and accidental failure by which men are s0 easily blinded and 
dispirited, and of fixing his eyes steadily on the main chances and essential 
conditions of success. He saw not only the sea of troubles which encom- 
passed the English in India, but the calm and open waters which were to be 
reached by resolute and skilful navigation. So long as he could keep the 
vessel’s head straight on the point to which he had set her, neither waves nor 
wind, nor a mutiny on board, could wrench the helm from his straining hands. 
His own business had latterly rather been to save the ship than to sail it; and 
he did save it at all personal hazards, risking his reputation as freely as men 
risk their lives in a storm. The rest of the great enterprise he was obliged 
to leave to others; but he foresaw plainly the potency of expansion contained 
in the superiority already acquired by the English in India, and the ease with 
which his successors might realize his vision of a spacious, flourishing, and 
pacific dominion.” 


I have quoted this passage in its entirety, because I think 
it describes in the fewest possible words the character and 
policy of the man who built so firmly on the territories 
which Clive had acquired. Reading them one sees at a 
glance what Hastings was. The lofty aims, the self-reliant 
character, the thoroughness of the man stand out as though 
we could see himself at work. We recognize the secret of 
his success; the reason why all his enemies, one after the 
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other, Francis and Clavering, Nandkumér and Chét Singh, 
Macpherson and Stables, and, in the manner yet to be 
related, Burke, Sheridan, and their co-conspirators, went 
down before him. The reader who wishes to see what 
Hastings was, need but impress upon his mind the striking 
words of this searching passage. 

With the minute to which this passage refers in his hands, 
Hastings called upon Dundas, now Treasurer of the Navy, 
and who, in a former parliament, had been his uncompro- 
mising opponent. Dundas kept it to read, and a little later 
professed to have derived much instruction from it; though, 
if we may judge from his after-conduct, it is scarcely possible 
that he could have drawn from it the conclusions which I 
have quoted in the page immediately preceding. 

Meanwhile, Hastings, rejoicing in his return, in the 
society of his gifted wife, in the reception he had met with 
on every side, was not disturbed by any thought of the cloud 
which Burke had pointed to on the distant horizon. On the 
22nd of June he went to Court; was presented to the King 
by Lords Sidney and Onslow, and was graciously received. 
Six days later, he went by appointment to the India House; 
was ‘‘received with honour” (his own words) ; was ‘“‘ thanked 
unanimously,” and dined with the Directors at the London 
Tavern. The Chairman, he stated in a letter to a friend, 
in reading the resolution of the Court, dwelt with a strong 
emphasis on the word ‘‘ unanimously.” In the same letter 
he narrates how the King and Queen had given him a most 
gracious reception; and how the President of the Board of 
Control had been “more than polite” to him. About this 
time, dining at Twickenham, he met the gifted Fanny 
Burney, to read whose first novel, ‘‘ Evelina,’ Edmund 
Burke had sat up all night. The description by this lady 
of her impressions of the Anglo-Indian guest are especially 
worthy to be recorded. 


““T was extremely pleased,” she wrote to her father, “with the extraordi- 
nary plainness and simplicity of his manners, and the obliging openness and 
intelligence of his communications. He talked of India, when the subject was 
led to, with the most unreserved readiness, yet was never the hero of his own 
tale, but simply the narrator of such anecdotes or descriptions as were called 
for, or as fell naturally with other topics.” 
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On the second occasion of their meeting, these impressions 
were more than confirmed. Miss Burney recorded in her 
diary that she was “ quite charmed” with him; adding— 


“and, indeed, from all that I can gather, and all I can observe, he appears to 
me to be one of the greatest men now living as a public character; while, 
as a private one, his gentleness, candour, soft manners, and openness of 
disposition, make him one of the most pleasing.” 


Subsequently, meeting him for the third time, she re- 
corded that she passed an agreeable evening at the Lodge, 
the residence of Hastings at Tunbridge Wells, ‘“‘ with that 
very intelligent and very informing man,” whose “lively and 
very pleasing wife contributed largely to the evening’s well- 
doing.” * 

Unable at the moment to re-purchase Daylesford, although 
he offered Mr. Knight, the grandson of the gentleman who 
had purchased it in 1715, considerably more than its market 
value, Hastings settled for the moment in London, first in 
St. James’s Place, afterwards in Wimpole Street, and made 
thence occasional excursions to Cheltenham, Bath, and other 
congenial places. Finally, pending the unbending of Mr. 
Knight’s resolution regarding Daylesford, he purchased “a 
very pleasant little estate of ninety-one acres in Old Windsor, 
called Beaumont Lodge” (the Lodge referred to by Miss 
Burney in the preceding paragraph); and for the time made 
it his pleasant home. 

But during the whole of this period his enemies had been 
at work. Just one week after his arrival at Plymouth, 
Burke gave notice in Parliament that he “‘would at a future 
day make a motion respecting the conduct of a gentleman 
just returned from India.” Some months elapsed before he 
felt himself in a position to fulfil this threat, and the interval 
had seemed to work against him. Hastings and his wife 
had made a very favourable impression, not only on the 
King and Queen, but on society generally. It is true that 
Pitt had withheld any official recognition of his great services, 
the rumour being that he declined to recommend for honours 
a public servant over whose head charges, such as those 
which Burke was meditating, were impending. It was 


* Sir Charles Lawson’s Monograph, p. 19. 
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generally understood, however, that should the action of 
Burke collapse, those honours would be forthcoming. But 
as time passed it seemed as though it were possible that 
Burke might be induced to forego the opportunity for which 
he had been long working. Unfortunately, Burke had ac- 
quired a smattering of acquaintance with Indian affairs, 
which, uncorrected by real knowledge, was constantly leading 
him into blunders. In this respect he was the type and 
precursor of the travelling Briton of the present day, who, 
his mind well-stored with insular prejudices, finds in his 
three months’ conversations in India with English-speaking 
natives, too polite or too self-interested to contradict him, a 
confirmation of all his crotchets. In the session of 1785, 
before the return of Hastings, Burke had constituted himself 
the champion of the Nawwab of Arkat, the same Muhammad 
Ali who is known in history as one of the most faithless and 
corrupt of men. In his sweeping denunciations on that 
subject Burke had included the Ministry of the day, especially 
the Prime Minister, who, he said, showered gold, like Nero 
on his pretorians, on his Indian adherents. The orator had 
proceeded then to declare that he bound himself over to spare 
no pains in the prosecution of a full and severe inquiry into 
Indian affairs. Pitt had listened with silent disdain to the 
invectives discharged at himself; but it was remarked that 
he did not utter a word in defence of the Indian administra- 
tion. Following this demonstration, came the return of 
Hastings and the consequent notice given by Burke. Then 
he was eager to “‘spoil’’ for the attack; but, even if he had 
not been, there were at his elbow men with whom it had 
become a passion to ruin Hastings. The malignant Francis, 
beaten in fair fight in India when all the chances were in his 
favour, and who had accepted his defeat with a snarl; the 
friends of Clavering and Monson, eager that baffled mediocrity 
should now take its revenge on genius; a little later, Lord 
Macartney himself, angry still that Hastings had not left him 
the free hand which would have made of the treaty with Tipu 
Sultan an abject surrender; angrier still because when 
Hastings quitted the scene of his triumphs, he had not been 
appointed his successor; the friends, moreover, of the two 
Fowkes and Bristow, and such kindred malignities, ready to 
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instil their venom into the ears of the gifted statesman who 
had allowed himself to be perverted; these, and others with 
them, were all resolved that such a chance of vengeance 
should be utilized to the utmost. Burke had no chance of 
escape even though he had wished it. 

But he did not wish it. He had come to regard Hastings 
as a personal enemy; and the popularity which Hastings had 
gained since his arrival combined with the stimulants of 
Francis and his friends to compel him to persevere. He felt 
all the difficulties of the attack. The men of position, of 
judgment, and of mark who had met Hastings—and they 
were not a few—had been deeply impressed by him. They 
had found in him, combined with great modesty, a well-stored 
mind. To them he had appeared, as he had appeared to 
Fanny Burney, ‘‘a very intelligent and a very informing 
man,” without an atom of conceit, and withal candid and 
straightforward. He had therefore, Burke recognized, made 
his way, and had become, as that rancorous partisan was 
fain to admit, popular in a House which, in its then un- 
reformed state, largely took its cue regarding prominent 
individuals from society’s verdict. Writing to Francis, 
Burke laid stress on the difficulties of bringing home the 
charges against Hastings on account mainly of the growing 
popularity of his intended victim; confessed his conviction 
that it would be impossible to persuade the House to convict 
him; and added, that all he could hope to obtain was a 
minority sufficiently large to justify his own action in bring- 
ing against him the charges of which he had given a shadowy 
notice. He did not the less apply to the task he had under- 
taken his great industry and his vast talents. In December 
he had sent to Francis the draft of the first charge of the 
general accusation, that referring to the Rohila war. The 
next month saw the arrival in London of Lord Macartney, full 
of bitterness against Hastings, another “‘ discontented gentle- 
man,” the venom of whose soul was to add to the forces 
gathering against the ex-proconsul. 

Meanwhile Hastings was enjoying himself in the manner I 
have already narrated. In London, rejoicing in the society of 
cultivated friends; travelling to the most picturesque portions 
of the most charming of the counties of southern and south- 
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western England; engaged in negotiations for the purchase 
of the property which had belonged to his family, the recovery 
of which had been the dream of his boyish days and had 
never left him; in the constant companionship of the most 
charming of women, whose refined manners and bright intel- 
lect had won for her everywhere the most cordial reception ; 
in arranging his house at Tunbridge Wells ; and in correspond- 
ing with Lord Thurlow and others. Rumours naturally 
reached him, whilst engaged in the pursuits congenial to him, 
that Burke, supported by, and in correspondence with, Mr. 
Fox and Mr. Grey, was threatening great things; but these 
rumours did not disturb him. It is fair indeed to believe 
that he rather hoped that Burke would bring the matter to 
an issue in the House of Commons, for, conscious of his own 
rectitude, he was confident that the result would be to place 
on the journals of the House a vindication so clear as to 
cancel the effect of the censures which, whilst he was in India, 
had been recorded therein. However, he displayed no ex- 
citement, no curiosity even, regarding the hostile movements 
of his enemies. Calm as he had been at Banaras, when 
threatened by an infuriated mob, he stood there to await the 
issue, very ready to answer all his accusers. 

From the Ministry he had received no sign, nor had he 
sought any. He had a powerful friend in the Lord 
Chancellor, Lord Thurlow; he had received civilities, nothing 
more, from Mr. Pitt and from Dundas; and he believed that, 
as a body, the Government, more instructed in Indian matters 
at the moment than it had ever been before, would recognize 
that justice demanded that they should support him. But 
Hastings was not the man to rest his hopes on the support 
of any man or of any body of men. He was so confident of 
the justice of his cause; so self-reliant; so conscious of his 
own rectitude, that he felt prepared to meet, as he did meet, 
arrayed against him, the attacks of the greatest orators in 
England, certain that ultimately truth would assert itself. 
Upon such a man the threats of Burke and the snarlings of 
his lesser enemies could make no impression. He continued 
his ordinary life, happy in the actual present; ready, when 
occasion should demand, to meet his accusers face to face. 

At length the new year came round, and in the second 
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month Parliament met for the despatch of business. A day 
or two before its meeting, there had been held at the Duke of 
Portland’s house a great meeting of the opposition leaders, 
and these had pressed upon Burke the inadvisability of, at 
such a juncture, pursuing his attack on Hastings. But 
Burke’s obstinacy was proof against the wishes of his political 
friends. He was, in fact, too deeply pledged to Francis, and 
felt he could not draw back. It would seem that Hastings 
was equally anxious to bring the quarrel to an issue; for, 
when Parliament met, his friend Major Scott rose in his 
place, and reminding Burke of the notice which he had 
given regarding Hastings at the close of the previous session, 
desired him to name an early day for acting upon it. The 
challenge was promptly accepted; Fox rose immediately to 
assure Scott that the business would not be neglected; thus 
giving time to Burke to produce from the repertory of his 
teeming brain the well-known repartee that a general did not 
consult his enemies as to the time or place for a battle. On 
the 17th of the month, in accordance with the pledge thus 
virtually given, Burke rose, and having caused to be read 
the vote of censure passed upon Hastings in 1782, moved, in 
a Committee of the whole House, 


“for a copy of the correspondence which had passed between Warren 
Hastings, Esq., late Governor-General of Bengal, and the Court of Directors 
of the Honourable Kast India Company, between January, 1785, and January, 
1786.” 


It is from this date, the 17th of February, 1786, that the 
trial of Warren Hastings is considered to have begun. It is 
just possible that but for the action of Scott in making the 
first move against the enemy, it might have been avoided. 
But it is by no means certain. Wraxall, indeed, held that 
opinion; so likewise does Sir Alfred Lyall; and they have 
some basis for their belief. On the other hand, it must 
be remembered that the censure passed upon Hastings in 
1782 still remained recorded in the journals; and that 
those journals contained no vindicatory record in his favour. 
It is consistent with the courageous character of the man 
that he preferred to force the battle rather than that the 
journals of the House of Commons should contain, unreplied 
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to, a record regarding himself, which he knew to be unjust 
and untrue. In this view it may, I think, be held that, whilst 
the action of Major Scott would have been most imprudent 
if Hastings had had cause to blush for the acts of his 
administration, it was, in the circumstance of his conscious- 
ness of rectitude, and of the existence in the journals of the 
censure of his conduct, the action of a man who preferred to 
all worldly considerations the assertion of the ‘‘ chastity of 
his honour.” 

Regarding the trial it is unnecessary to enter into very 
minute details. I shall, however, place before the reader, in 
as clear a manner as I can, the salient points of the long and 
tedious proceedings. I may begin by recording that, after 
an animated debate, Burke’s motion of the 17th of February 
was opposed, on the ground that the forms of the House 
required that an accuser should, in the first instance, state 
his case, and then ask for the production of documents to 
support it. This view was supported by Pitt, and was carried. 

Again, on the 8rd of March, and again, a few days later, 
Burke asked for other papers, those connected with and 
bearing on his charges against Hastings with respect to his 
conduct of the war with the Marathas. Once more did Pitt 
and Dundas resist the motion, on the general ground of 
inexpediency of commenting on conduct which, by the treaty 
which had terminated the war, had saved the British Empire 
in India. 

Repulsed in these initial skirmishes, Burke brought 
forward, on the 4th of April, eleven out of the twenty-two 
charges on which he proposed to ground an impeachment. 
There can be no doubt * but that in the preparation of these 
charges Burke was greatly aided by Francis. 


“The charge brought by Mr. Burke against Mr. Hastings.” wrote Nicholl,t 
“were on those subjects which had been a matter of discussion between Mr. 
Francis and Mr, Hastings, while the former gentleman was in India; the 
impeachment of Mr. Hastings was therefore a continuation of Mr. Francis's 
opposition to Mr. Hastings’ government. All the materials for twenty-two 
charges brought forward by Mr. Burke were furnished by Mr. Francis.” 


It can be easily imagined, then, that the speech with 


* Gleig’s “ Warren Hastings,” vol. iii. pp. 281, 282. 
+ Nicholl’s “‘ Recollections,” quoted by Mr. Gleig. 
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which Burke, on the 4th of April, introduced the first eleven 
of these charges was marked by a bitterness hardly equalled 
in political warfare. The voice indeed was the voice of 
Burke, but the venom was the venom of the man who, for 
five years, had done in India all he had been able to do 
to thwart Hastings in the exercise of the functions entrusted 
to him by the Crown and by the Company, but who, in that 
ignominious attempt, had been baffled, beaten, and humili- 
ated. This was his revenge. It may never be known how 
it was that this man, who was great only in calumny, 
managed to seduce Burke to take the leading part he 
assumed in the persecution of Hastings. Francis had not 
only prevailed upon Edmund Burke to be his advocate; he 
had instilled into him his own venom, his own personal 
bitter hatred, more, much more, than his own conviction 
of the unworthiness of the intended victim. If, in one 
sense of the term, the orations of Burke, of Sheridan, and 
of one or two others of the managers of the assault on 
Hastings may be regarded as eloquent specimens of the use 
to which the English language can be applied, it cannot 
now be denied that they deserve to be reprobated as having 
been based on statements which were false, as having been 
inspired by motives unworthy of an honest man. If a 
hundredth part of the charges brought by Burke and his 
fellow-conspirators had been true, Hastings would have been 
unfit to associate with honourable men. It was the safety 
of Hastings, throughout this long prosecution, that, notwith- 
standing that his case was managed badly; that he had 
against him the most eloquent orators in Parliament; that 
Pitt and Dundas declined to defend him; he knew that he 
deserved well of his country; that the charges brought 
against him were false. 

The first eleven charges brought forward by Burke on the 
4th of April imputed to him (1st) “gross injustice, cruelty, 
and treachery against the faith of nations in hiring British 
soldiers for the purpose of extirpating the innocent and help- 
less people who inhabited the Rohillas” (sic); (2nd) the 
authority delegated to him by treating the Emperor Shah 
Alam with the greatest cruelty, in bereaving him of con- 
siderable territory, and in withholding forcibly the tribute 
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due to him of twenty-six lakhs of rupees annually; (8rd) 
various deeds of extortion and mal-administration against 
the Raja of Bandras, some of which were specified; (4th) the 
subjecting of the Royal family of Oudh to numerous and 
insupportable hardships; (5th) the bringing of the “fertile 
and beautiful” province of Farrukhabad to a state of the 
most deplorable ruin; (6th) the impoverishing and depopu- 
lating of the province of Oudh, and rendering that country, 
which was once a garden, an uninhabited desert; (7th) the 
wanton, unjust, and pernicious misuse of his powers in 
* overturning the ancient establishments of the country, and 
extending an undue influence by conniving at extravagant 
contracts, and appointing inordinate salaries;”’ (8th) ‘‘ the 
receiving of money against the orders of the Company, the 
act of Parliament, and his own secret engagements; and 
applying that money to purposes totally improper and un- 
authorised ;” (9th) ‘“‘the having resigned by proxy for the 
obvious purpose of retaining his situation, and denying that 
deed in person, in direct opposition to all those powers under 
which he acted; (10th) treachery to Muzaffar Jang, who had 
been placed under his guardianship ; (11th) the perpetrating 
of enormous extravagance and bribery in various contracts, 
with a view to enrich his dependents and favourites.” 

It would be an insult to the common sense of my readers 
were I to do more than to point out the combined ignorance 
and venom displayed by these charges. Fortunate was it for 
Great Britain that the destinies of her great dependency had 
not been entrusted, during the critical period covered by those 
charges, to the men who attacked Hastings. To the reader 
who has followed the career of that illustrious man from the 
initial war in Rohilkhand to the day when he finally quitted 
India, the feeling which will first present itself will be a 
feeling of contempt for the men who could thus misrepresent 
all the actions of his career. As for bribery, it may be said 
at once, not only that the hands of Hastings were clean, but 
that, as Wraxall truly stated in a passage I have already 
quoted, though he had possessed numberless opportunities 
to acquire money in the manner hallowed by the practice 
of almost all his predecessors in the administration of 
Bengal, he had used none of them. He had returned to 
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his native country with a moderate fortune, estimated at 
about £100,000, every farthing of which had been gained by 
legitimate trading. The salaries he had sanctioned would, 
in the present day, be regarded as unworthy of acceptance. 
On the other charges it is unnecessary to enter, for this 
volume has been written in vain if the preceding pages have 
not disproved them. 

Possibly supreme contempt for the felon weapons of 
attack used by his adversaries contributed somewhat to 
decide Hastings to petition to be heard in his own defence at 
the bar of the House. The other reasons which influenced 
him will be duly stated in their place. Politically, the 
wisdom of such a course may be doubted. The House of 
Commons is in many respects a peculiar body. Very critical 
regarding oratory, it has been rarely influenced by personal 
pleadings of an accused at its bar. The accused, unaccus- 
tomed to the ways of the House, is apt to be diffuse when he 
should be curt, and, especially in a case connected with India, 
to attempt to explain circumstances which, beyond the ken 
of the ordinary member, often grate upon his prejudices. 
Sir Alfred Lyall has well pointed out that under circum- 
stances not very dissimilar Clive entrusted the management 
of his case to the practised Wedderburn; and that Sir 
Thomas Rumbold had been content to confide his defence to 
the adroit Rigby; and that both these accused emerged 
victorious from the trial. It is more than possible that if 
Hastings had pursued a similar course he would have been 
spared the anxiety and the expense—which nearly equalled the 
bulk of his fortune—of the trial in Westminster Hall. But 
he acted according to his nature. He had been accustomed 
all his life to face difficulties, to look his enemy in the face, 
and he could not find it in him to flinch on this occasion; to 
entrust to another that which he felt he could do and ought 
to do himself. Doubtless, considering the temper and the 
traditions of the House of Commons, his judgment was in 
default. But the error was the error of a brave man who 
cannot bring himself, in the decline of his life, to turn his 
back on danger. I may add that the course he pursued was 
approved by Lord Thurlow. 

The House, despite the opposition of Burke, granted the 
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prayer of Hastings, but gave him only five days within which 
to prepare his reply. ‘‘I have,” he wrote to a friend, ‘ but 
five days granted me to defend myself against sixteen his- 
torical libels, to which three more were added, and other two, 
before the second day of my appearance.” 

On Monday, the Ist of May, at a quarter before four, 
Hastings made his appearance at the bar of the House of 
Commons, and began to read the defence he had prepared 
and committed to paper. After reading the first three parts 
of it he handed over the paper to his friend Markham, and he 
and two clerks of the House, who in turn relieved him, con- 
tinued the reading till half past ten. The next evening 
Hastings himself finished his task, and then applied for per- 
mission to lay his defence on the table. This permission 
was granted; and a motion made by his friend Scott, that 
the defence should be printed, was unanimously agreed to. 
Hastings was greatly pleased with the patience and attention 
with which he had been heard, and with the effect he believed 
he had produced. 


‘T was heard,” he writes to a friend, “with an attention unusual in that 
assembly, and with the most desirable effect ; for it instantly turned all minds 
to my own way, and the ground which I then gained I still retain complete 
possession of.” 


The examination of witnesses began the same evening. 
I do not propose to enter upon ground already covered in 
this volume, and the repetition of which could only be tedious. 
Rather would I follow the demeanour of Hastings at this 
supreme conjuncture of his fortunes. It has been said, and 1 
believe truly, that in the little cireumstances of life we can trace 
with almost absolute certainty the true character of a man. 
Let us examine, then, that of Hastings at this critical period. 
He was practically on his trial. The charges against him 
had been printed and published, and at the first moment had 
produced a very unpleasant feeling in the public mind. “ Have 
we been consorting,” asked society generally, “‘ with a man 
who is a robber, a cheat, and a murderer?” But this im- 
pression did not last long. In its turn the defence was pub- 
lished, and the perusal of it dissipated whatever doubts might 
have arisen regarding his character. ‘My credit,” he wrote 
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a few days later, ‘now stands higher by many degrees than 
it ever did.” 

His remarkable self-reliance; his determination to trust 
to his own energies ; his conviction that every day’s examina- 
tion would more and more establish the purity of his motives 
and the necessity for his proceedings; his inner sense of the 
services he had rendered to his country, shone forth con- 
spicuously at this time. 


“T have not,” he writes, “visited any of the ministers since the prosecu- 
tion began. I have not been at the levee nor drawing-room. I have not 
desired the attendance of a single member. I have broken engagements 
which were officiously, but kindly, made to bring me acquamted with 
members of the House. I have disdained every species of management. 
I have acted against all that the world calls discretion. Every artifice of a 
man who has long thrown away the check of shame has been practised 
against me. Yet,” he added, conscious of the goodness of his cause, and 
convinced that ultimately truth would prevail, “I promise you that he will 
be most foully discomfited, and my name shall shine the brighter for the 
means which have been taken to extinguish it.” 


It seemed indeed at the moment that a very brief period 
would witness the complete triumph of the arraigned ex- 
Governor-General. It had been noticed with satisfaction that, 
in the debate on the first clause, the conduct of Hastings with 
respect to the Rohila war, Dundas had spoken against the 
charge, and the Prime Minister had voted with the majority 
that the conduct of Hastings was not deserving of censure. 
Pitt, moreover, in order that he might become thoroughly 
acquainted with the Indian terms and Indian customs, dis- 
cussions regarding which would certainly arise, had requested 
Hastings to furnish him with a correct view of the nature of a 
zamindéri tenure. Hastings sent him the required paper on 
the 8th of June. His friends, coupling this request with the 
vote on the first question, and the speech of Dundas, came to 
the conclusion that the support of Pitt for the entire issue at 
stake was certain. Hastings himself was almost alone in 
combating this argument. Accustomed all his life to read 
men, he had recognized that between himself and the Prime 
Minister there was no affinity of character. In the first year 
of the persecution of Hastings, Pitt was but in his twenty- 
seventh year. He was just entering upon the second quarter 
of that period of an administration (1784-1792) which a 
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French writer has described as ‘‘the most peaceful and the 
most successful in the history of England.” He was essen- 
tially a Minister for peaceful times; and he thought, though 
events were to undeceive him, that it might be quite possible 
to carry on the government of the country in such a manner 
as to escape entanglement in the wars and troubles of the 
Continent. His great father had revelled in conducting 
successful warfare. But as a great writer has told us, ‘‘ his 
genius was of a different bent, his eloquence of a different 
class, his statecraft of a different school.” It is quite possible 
to conceive that, having regard to his love of peace in the 
abstract; having imbibed, from the results of the struggle 
with the American colonists, a horror of war; the younger 
Pitt may have had little sympathy with a man whose Indian 
administration had been to a great extent associated with 
deeds of war and violence. On this point all must be more 
or less conjecture. But there remains the fact that in the 
intercourse in England the demeanour of Pitt towards 
Hastings had been cold and stately, whilst Hastings, with his 
wonderful power of reading the character of those whom he 
came into contact, had imbibed the conviction that he could 
in no circumstances depend upon the unvarying support of 
the Prime Minister in rebutting the charges brought against 
him in the House of Commons. 

The event proved that Hastings had been more clear- 
sighted than his friends. On the 18th of June, Fox opened 
the debate on the Bandras charge in a speech full of malignity 
against the accused. When, after a short interval, Pitt rose 
to follow him, the friends of Hastings regarded the triumph of 
Hastings as assured. The House was full. A treasury cir- 
cular had been sent out the previous evening urging the 
supporters of the Ministry to attend to vote against Fox’s 
motion. The supporters had responded by their presence, and 
their chief had risen to reply to Fox. The enthusiasm which 
the rising of Pitt had provoked continued during the greater 
part of his speech. He proved that the argument upon 
which Fox had relied, viz. that Chét Singh was not a vassal 
of the Company, and that therefore was not liable to be 
called upon to contribute to the defence of its possessions, was 
utterly untenable. He proved further that in proposing to 
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inflict upon him a fine for his contumacy Hastings had been 
within his rights. Then suddenly he turned. Though in 
inflicting a fine the ex-Governor-General had been within his 
rights, it was clear to him, he went on to say, that Hastings 
had intended to inflict a penalty utterly disproportionate to 
the offence; and that the infliction of a penalty of half a 
million for a delay in the payment of £50,000, was a proceed- 
ing which “destroyed all relation and connection between the 
degrees of guilt and punishment;”’ that the actual punish- 
ment was “‘ utterly disproportionate and shamefully exorbi- 
tant.”’ He then, to the amazement of the House, announced 
his intention to vote for the motion. 

This intention took by surprise alike the Ministerialists 
and the Opposition. The former had been specially sum- 
moned to vote for the motion. Some of them, unable to 
follow the reasoning of their chief, obeyed the direction of the 
circular and voted against it. But the great majority followed 
the lead of the Prime Minister. The vote was decisive of the 
whole question, for it practically committed the House of 
Commons to the impeachment of Warren Hastings. 

Successive writers have failed to state in a manner which 
eould carry conviction the absolutely certain reason for this 
sudden change of front on the part of William Pitt. Lord 
Macaulay has admitted that the reasons put forward in the 
House by the Prime Minister are totally inadequate and 
unworthy of his great ability. It must be borne in mind that 
up to the 18th—the day of the debate—Pitt, by authorizing 
the circular to his supporters to attend to vote against the 
motion had advertised to them his intention to support 
Hastings. In the interval between the announcement of that 
intention and the actual debate something had occurred which 
had induced him to change his mind and to support Fox. He 
had had to seek for a plausible reason; and the only reason 
which had suggested itself to him was to find fault with a 
detail. Unable in his conscience to condemn the main policy 
of Hastings in his relations with Chét Singh, he could, he 
thought, without wounding that conscience, dwell upon the 
disproportion of the punishment to the offence, and urge that 
such disproportion gave evidence on the part of Hastings of 
a foregone conclusion, or, as he styled it, “‘an intention”’ to 
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push the Raji to extremities. It was rather a plausible than 
a logical reason, for if Hastings was within his rights, as Pitt 
admitted he was, in punishing Chét Singh, he, on the spot, 
acting at a time when British India was threatened on every 
side, was the man of all others the best qualified to measure 
the punishment which should purge the iniquity and con- 
tribute to the general safety. But the expedient served his 
purpose. Something in the interval between the periods I 
have mentioned had occurred to render it desirable to Pitt 
that Hastings should be condemned, that Burke’s motion 
should be carried. What was the circumstance which had 
occurred ? 

The latest biographer * of Mr. Pitt has attempted to solve 
the question. After alluding to the rumours of the hour, 
Lord Rosebery adds 


“ But there is no necessity for any explanation, except the straightforward 
one that after a detailed examination of the charges and answers, completed 
after the Rohila debate, and discussed at length with Dundas, Pitt was led to 
the conviction that he could not defend Hastings, or risk the reputation of 
his Government by associating it with the acts of the Hastings adminis- 
tration.” 


Proceeding then to quote a letter to Mr. Eden written by 
Pitt, very little germane to the question, merely stating that 
he (Pitt) ‘‘had hardly hours enough to read all the papers” 
on the question; and one from Dundas to Lord Cornwallis 
stating that he had examined with Pitt the various articles 
against Hastings with his defences, and had found the former 
to be too strong to be opposed, Lord Rosebery concludes by 
urging, in so many words, that in the circumstances of his 
position Pitt would rather have avoided than courted a breach 
with his political friends, many of whom were personal friends 
of Mr. Hastings. 

But this explanation fails to explain. It does not account 
for the circulation, by Mr. Pitt’s authority, of the ‘‘ whip ”’ 
sent to all his supporters on the 18th of June; nor does 
if enter upon the actual ground of the discrepancy between 
that “whip” and the vote of Mr. Pitt and his immediate 
friends. In fact, it neither explains nor attempts to explain 
the circumstance which, on the very day of the debate, 

* Lord Rosebery’s “ Pitt.” (Twelve English Statesmen.) 
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changed the evident intention of Mr. Pitt as notified in the 
circular, which could not have been issued without his 
authority. On this point I find a far more clearer and more 
Satisfactory guide in Sir Alfred Lyall.* After remarking that 
contemporary opinion took the same view of Pitt’s conduct as 
that to which I have referred as having been arrived at by 
Lord Macaulay, Sir Alfred Lyall thus continues :— 


“There is the story, told thirty years later by Hastings himself as a well- 
attested anecdote, of Dundas having visited Pitt early that morning, and 
having persuaded him after three hours’ discussion to abandon Hastings; 
there is the suggestion that Dundas was jealous of Hastings as a probable 
rival at the Board of Control; and there is Lord Campbell’s story of Pitt 
having received, a few hours before the debate began, intelligence of 
Thurlow’s assertion that he would put the Great Seal to a patent for 
Hastings’ peerage under the King’s authority, without consulting the Minister. 
All these tales may have some truth in them, and the last of them, if 
authentic, would go far to account for Pitt’s action in the matter; for 
nothing could have been more calculated to irritate him than Thurlow’s 
ostentatious patronage of Hastings, or a threat of dealing with the King 
over his head.” 


Lord Caimpbell’s story fits in well with the actual circum- 
stances of the case; with the fact that Pitt, after summoning 
his adherents to attend the House and vote in favour of 
Hastings, changed his mind at the last moment, and spoke and 
yoted against him. It is at least as probable that Dundas, 
who had in previous years, joined with Burke and Fox in the 
attack on Hastings, should have retained some of his old 
rancour ; and that that rancour should have been stimulated 
rather than lessened by the favour which had been shown to 
the accused statesman and to his wife by the King and 
Queen. ‘Trifles, in themselves light as air, have before this 
influenced the fate of individuals and of nations; and there 
is no doubt whatever in my mind that it was a personal 
reason which decided Pitt and Dundas to throw over, at the 
last moment, the lion at bay. They had recognized that he 
was a lion; in his nature a king of men; that George IIl., 
who had great experience of the race, had recognized his 
great capacities and the noble character; and that distrusting 
his nature, Pitt and Dundas had feared lest, released from the 
toils which unscrupulous enemies had drawn around him, 

* Lyall’s “ Warren Hastings.” (English Men of Action.) 
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he might supplant one or other of them in royal and in 
popular favour. This at least is certain, that on the 
morning of the 18th of June, Pitt had summoned his ad- 
herents to come and save Hastings; that during the day he 
changed his mind ; that, speaking in the House, and justify- 
ing the main policy of Hastings, he condemned it on an 
“intention” (his own word); and that he succeeded in 
carrying the motion for his impeachment by a majority of 
thirty. 

The one man who seemed to be least affected by this 
extraordinary vote was Hastings himself. He had always 
thought it possible that on some occasion of the proceedings 
Pitt might turn against him, and he accepted it as a great 
general would accept the news that, at a critical period of 
a campaign, a first-rate Power might declare war against 
him. He neither complained nor did he display the slightest 
mortification. Writing to his friend Thompson, in India, 
announcing Pitt’s vote against him, he says: ‘‘I have been 
declared guilty of a high crime and misdemeanour in having 
intended to exact a fine too large for the offence, the offence 
being admitted to merit a fine, from Chét Singh. Matters,’’ 
he added, ‘‘ will take their own course.” Referring then to 
the fact that neither his credit nor his character had suffered 
with the public by the last vote, he continued: ‘I have not 
solicited, nor will I, the interest of a single member of the 
House, and after what has passed, am indifferent about the 
issue, provided only that it be speedy.” After a few remarks 
on the effect of the action of the Opposition, he proceeded 
insensibly to the more genial subject of his own pursuits. 
He tells his friend about his new house in Old Windsor; how 
it was in very deed a Horatian villa; how he had seen 
nothing in England to equal it; and how his wife’s health 
had improved since they had occupied it. Then follows a 
sentence, displaying the contented mind which can adapt 
itself to all circumstances, and which, after having dealt with 
the fate of nations, finds a deep interest in the commonest 
rural pleasures : ‘“‘ We are much interested in the success of 
our haymaking, which has been prodigious, and never feel a 
tendency to be out of humour or spirits but when we look 
towards London.” He proceeds to ask his correspondent to 
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send him seeds from India and from Bhutan. He had, at 
the time, one cause of anxiety, his greatest, and it was 
absolutely unconnected with the business before the House 
of Commons. When he had quitted Calcutta for England, 
his valet, to whom he had entrusted the care of packing his 
property, had forgotten to include the article of furniture 
which contained all his private papers. Hastings had dis- 
covered the loss only when the shores of India were fading 
from his view, and he had written pressing letters that the 
article should be forwarded with all possible haste. He con- 
cluded the letter from which I have been quoting with a 
further exhortation regarding it. ‘‘It pains me to recur to 
the subject of my bureau. I have not received any informa- 
tion from you or Larkins about it. You cannot conceive my 
anxiety.” Ultimately it came safely to hand. 

The speech and vote of Mr. Pitt on the subject of the 
Banaras charges practically decided, I have said, the question 
of impeachment. Pitt, urged by Dundas, had been the arbiter 
of the situation. It was his action which restored courage to 
the drooping hearts of the Opposition, which encouraged 
Burke, which gladdened the soul of Francis. The world 
wondered, the friends of Hastings stood aghast, there was 
much murmuring among the supporters of the Minister. But 
the deed had been done. Never again could Hastings take a 
position which might threaten the position of Dundas or 
cause anxiety to Pitt. But there came, after a lapse of years, 
whilst Hastings was still living, an occasion when the debate 
of the 13th of June, 1786, may possibly have recurred to the 
minds of both the chief actors in that political drama. In 
the spring of 1805, in the last session of Parliament ever 
attended by William Pitt, Mr. Whitbread moved resolutions 
affecting the honour, the character, and the integrity of Mr. 
Dundas, then become Lord Melville. When the resolutions 
were put to the vote, the numbers for and against them were 
even, and the Speaker was called upon to give the casting 
vote. He gave it in favour of Whitbread’s motion. The 
announcement caused the Prime Minister, he himself said at 
the moment, “‘a bitter pang,” * words uttered in such a tone 
that made the hall resound, and ‘‘ seems yet to fill the ear.” 


* Lord Brougham’s “Historical Sketches of Statesmen who flourished in 
the time of George III.” 
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Lord Melville was ultimately acquitted ; yet, during the inter 
ludes of his trial, he may have remembered and regretted thi 
vote which, greatly by means of his action, had been cas 
against Hastings, and, by the light of the events tha 
followed, ‘cast unjustly. 

The impeachment was now inevitable. The great speecl 
of Sheridan on the subject of the conduct of Hastings regard 
ing the Begams of Oudh—a speech said to have been, ut 
to that time, the most telling ever delivered in the House o: 
Commons, but which, after all, was the result of the prostitu. 
tion of splendid talents to the gratification of personal hatrec 
and the desire of personal vengeance of his friends,* broughi 
the matter to a decisive issue. The Ministry supported the 
second reading of the hostile motion, nominated Burke to be 
the first member of the Committee of Impeachment, but refusec 
to allow Francis, despite the anger of Burke at the omission, 
a place upon it. In May of that year, Burke, attended by a 
considerable following, formally impeached Hastings at the 
bar of the House of Lords. Hastings was taken into custody 
by the sergeant-at-arms, and was then released on bail, with 
sureties to an amount which has been variously stated. 
Nine months were yet to elapse ere his trial would begin. 

* The speech was suited to the temper of the time, and was, as I have 
said, in the opinion of contemporaries, the greatest ever delivered. I do not 
think it would be so considered in the presentday. It might pass asa theatrical 
denunciation. But a speech which was based on falsehoods, and illustrated by 
coarse abuse, would not, I would fain hope, arouse at the close of the nineteenth 
century any other feeling than a feeling of indignation. 

Many years after the acquittal of Hastings, he and Sheridan were guests 
of the Prince Regent at Brighton. Prompted by the prince, Sheridan took 
occasion to advance to Hastings. Addressing him, he said: “ The part which 
I took in events long gone by must not be regarded ag any teat of my private 
opinions, because I was then a public pleader, whose duty it is, under all 
circumstances, to make good, if he can, the charges which he is commissioned 
to bring forward.”’? The speech rather disgusted than appeased Hastings. He 
drew back, looked his enemy in the face, bowed, and was silent. The apology 


was too much of the nature of the utterance of a hired bravo to be acceptable 
to that lofty mind. See Lawson’s Monograph. 


CHAPTER XXIX, 
THE TRIAL IN WESTMINSTER HALL: ITS PHASES AND ITS RESULT. 


THERE was nothing, then, for Hastings to do but to bear 
with patience the interval which should elapse between the 
vote of the House of Commons and his trial. That House 
had decided that he who had given all his talents and 
energies to the service of his country, had committed acts 
which in the opinion of the majority required investigation 
and, possibly, punishment. For the nine months which 
elapsed between the vote of the Commons and the trial, 
Hastings was then at the bar of public opinion, and, 
under such circumstances, public opinion, uninstructed and 
not caring to be instructed, muttering commonplaces, is 
always inclined to look askance at an accused states- 
man. But it is not too much to affirm that, throughout 
this interval, the mind of Hastings remained as firm, his 
courage as supreme, as they had been when the turbulent 
crowd of revolters had gathered round the house and 
garden he occupied at Banaras. Not Caius Marius, when 
with a word and a glance he affrighted the tall Gaul who 
had been sent to take his life, displayed a self-confidence 
more assured, a brow more serene, than did this proud and 
daring statesman. Practising that introspection which the 
brave and honest man alone dares to face, he could not 
admit that in any single particular his opponents had made 
out their case. His intentions had been pure; placed in very 
difficult circumstances, he had not, in action, passed, in a 
single instance, the bounds of political necessity ; and he had 
ministered to-the greatness and influence of Great Britain 
in a manner which had made possible to his successors 
the establishment of a British-Indian empire on a solid 
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basis. Writing on this subject to a friend, four months 
after the vote for his impeachment, he recounts the principles 
which had ever guided him in his administration. He places 
first “integrity and zeal;” then “affection for my fellow- 
servants, and regard for the country which I governed ;” next, 
* official regularity; 4th, “‘ accuracy and collateral provision 
in the creation of new officers or systems of policy, in instruc- 
tions for political nogotiations, and in the constructions of 
treaties ;’’ 5th, ‘‘ sincerity and unreserve in my dealings with 
the chiefg in connexion with our Government ;” 6th, ‘‘a study 
to choose agents most fitted for their trusts, confidence liberally 
given to them, and their conduct guarded from the hazard of 
every responsibility which belonged in right to himself;” and 
lastly, ‘‘ patience, longsuffering, confidence, and decision.” 

These, surely, are the sole principles which can ensure 
success in administration ; and it is only fair to him and to 
the great majority of the illustrious men who followed him 
in his high office to conclude that the success he and they 
achieved has been due to the recognition by them of these 
lofty maxims. 

Even before the impeachment was actually voted, he had 
been by no means content with resting his defence on his 
own consciousness of well-doing. He had realized that he 
had to deal with enemies bitter, unscrupulous, and bent on 
his destruction. In the proceedings in the House of 
Commons these men had not hesitated to represent the 
sentiments of the natives whom Hastings had governed as 
being hostile to himself; and the assertion that the Governor, 
on his retirement, was pursued by the hatred of those whom 
he had governed, had been regarded by many as a strong 
point against him. To contradict these opinions based on 
hints and imsinuations, Hastings wrote in February, 1787, to 
Sir John Shore, to inform him of the charges which had 
been brought against him, and asking him to obtain the 
opinion of those natives of India, the best qualified to form 
an opinion, on certain matters which he enclosed, and to 
transmit such opinions to him. 

“J wish,” he continued, “to make my appeal to the justice and generosity 


of those to whom it best appertains, to pronounce upon my real character, 
according to their several relations or concerns with the Government of 
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Bengal, during the periods in which I held an efficient share in its powers; 
that they may declare whether I deserve these imputations, or whether I am 
entitled to their testimony of the reverse.” 


The questions upon which he desired the opinions of the 
natives whom he considered the most enlightened, are too 
important to be omitted, for they go to the very root of the 
charges against him. They were as follows :— 


(1.) “Whether I have countenanced or permitted, or whether I have 
not, on the contrary, to the utmost of my power, prevented men in office or 
favour from oppressing or plundering those who were subjected to their 
authority or influence ; 

(2.) “Whether the provinces have been infested with robbers, or 
plundering sannydsis, as much during my administration as in the times 
preceding it; 

(3.) “Whether the provinces have suffered the calamities of either war or 
famine during my administration; or whether they have not enjoyed both 
uninterrupted peace and abundance, though our Government and nation 
were for years engaged in wars with powerful states and neighbours, and 
were at one time threatened with a dearth from the same causes which pro- 
duced one in 1768 ; 

(4.) “ Whether I have oppressed the raiyats by intolerable or unequal 
taxes, for the public service; or whether I have not rather multiplied the 
sources of public wealth, and equalized the burthens imposed on the people ; 

(5.) ‘Whether I have neglected the administration of justice ; or whether 
I have not established Courts of Civil and Crirninal Justice, and supported 
both in the exercise of their functions beyond the experience of any former 
time ; 

(6.) ‘ Whether I have offended or discountenanced the laws, customs, and 
religious worship of the country ; or whether I have not respected, protected, 
and conformed to them ; 

(7.) “ Whether I have shown a disregard to science ; or whether I have not, 
on the contrary, by public endowments, by personal attentions, and by the 
selection of men for appointments suited to their talents, given effectual 
encouragement to it; 

(8.) “ Whether, in my public negotiations and in my general intercourse, 
I have made use of artifice and trick, or of truth and plain-dealing ; 

(9.) “Whether I have affected a display of state; whether I have ever 
shown an inordinate solicitude for my personal safety ; or whether I have not 
been thought to err in the opposite extremes ; 

(10.) ‘Whether I left the country in a better state of population and 
cultivation than I found it; 

(11.) “ And lastly, whether the English name, power, and influence were 
ever greater, more respected, or more extensively known in India before than 
during my administration, and particularly at the close of it.” 


During the period preceding the trial, Mr. and Mrs. 
2H 
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Hastings had their head-quarters at Beaumont Lodge, the 
place they had purchased in Old Windsor, though the visits 
to St. James’s Place became necessarily very frequent. The 
business of preparations for the defence required, indeed, 
constant sojourns in London; and these interfered greatly 
with the more enjoyable recreations of the Lodge. The 
thunder-cloud of the impeachment was always darkening the 
atmosphere. It was a sword of Damocles suspended by a 
thread; and although the consciousness of having deserved 
well of his country never left Hastings; although he believed 
he should establish the shamelessness of his accusers to 
the satisfaction of the House of Lords; although he even 
doubted occasionally whether the impeachment would be 
persevered with; still the uncertainty of the issue, the 
necessity of providing evidence, could not fail more or less 
to affect him. However, he bore the situation most manfully ; 
his head was as erect, his demeanour as stately, as it had 
been in the height of his power. He longed that the un- 
certainty should cease, that the hour should arrive when he 
might be free to clear his character. When at last that 
hour did arrive it found him ready. 

When, on the 8rd of April, 1787, the House of Commons 
had decided to exhibit articles of impeachment against 
Hastings at the bar of the House of Lords, the leaders of the 
Opposition had proceeded to nominate a Committee to whom 
the management of the impeachment should be entrusted. 
The names of Burke, of Fox, of Sheridan were accepted with- 
out sign of disagreement. But when Burke proposed that of 
Philip Francis, there was a general murmur of indignation. 
Burke had been very eager that the friend who had supplied 
him with the details which he had used to so evil a purpose 
should be one of the managers. He had written to Dundas 
to warn Pitt that his character was involved in the carrying 
on of the impeachment, and that it would be dangerous to 
him were Hastings and his friends to triumph and form a 
party against him in the country.* Dundas had engaged 
to support the proposal, and he did so. But the House— 


* This warning on the part of Burke proves that in his mind at all events 
there was little doubt as to the real reason which had caused the ponversiae 
of the Prime Minister to the prosecution of Hastings. 
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warned by Windham that impartiality, the first duty of a 
judge, had never been reckoned among the qualities of an 
advocate; and that Francis had displayed a personal feeling 
regarding Hastings which quite unfitted him for the former 
position—refused to place Francis on the Committee. Pitt, 
concurring in this view, voted with the majority. The other 
members of the managing committee were Sir James Erskine, 
Mr. Thomas Pelham, Mr. Windham, Mr. St. John, Mr. 
Anstruther, Mr. Adam, Mr. Taylor, Mr. Grey, General 
Burgoyne, Mr. Welbore Ellis, Mr. Frederick Montagu, Sir 
Grey Cooper, Sir Gilbert Elliot, Mr. Dudley Long, Lord 
Maitland, and Mr. G. A. North. 

At ten o’clock on the morning of the 18th of February, 
1788, the House of Lords met, and, after a short discussion, 
transmitted a message to the House of Commons to the 
effect that the House was about to transfer its sittings to 
Westminster Hall for the purpose of proceeding upon the 
trial of Warren Hastings, Esq. The Commons replied by 
notifying by message that they were ready to substantiate the 
charges. The Lords were then called over by the clerk, and 
having been arranged by the principal king-at-arms, about a 
hundred and seventy of them proceeded to take the places 
assigned to them in Westminster Hall. The appearance of 
that hall on this memorable occasion has been described in 
language very picturesque and very eloquent by Lord 
Macaulay. It is impossible that any one reading that 
striking description should fail to see before him the judges 
in their vestments of State; the procession of peers, clad in 
gold and ermine, many of them known for the splendid 
services they had rendered to their country ; the brothers and 
sons of the King, among them the Prince of Wales, “ con- 
spicuous by his fine person and noble bearing;” the Queen, 
and by her side ‘‘the fair-haired young daughters of the 
House of Brunswick,” flanked on either side by the beauty 
and loveliness of the land; the ambassadors of foreign 
countries; the illustrious Gibbon, the majestic Siddons, the 
renowned Sir Joshua; she to whom the heir to the throne had 
secretly plighted his faith, in all the glory of her voluptuous 
charms; Georgiana, Duchess of Devonshire, who had won 
his election at Westminster for Mr. Fox, Dr. Parr, Mrs. 
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Montagu, and a host of other celebrities, who combined to 
make an assemblage the like of which no one then born had 
ever witnessed. 

Nor was the grand hall of William Rufus unworthy of the 
company it contained. As I write there faces me a picture 
of the inflexible Strafford defending himself, in words which 
melted into tears many of his audience, against the charges 
preferred by another House of Commons. Macaulay reminds 
his readers that the same hall had witnessed the condemna- 
tion of him who is still deservedly styled great, the illustrious 
Francis Bacon ; of Somers, and of the Martyr King. Its walls 
were hung with scarlet. The galleries were filled in the 
manner I have described. The avenues to it were lined with 
grenadiers, the streets were kept by cavalry. It was a scene 
to be witnessed, a scene which the gorgeous picture, drawn 
by Lord Macaulay, and of which I have given but a dry 
epitome, can enable every reader to picture to himself. 

I have mentioned the decorated hall, the splendid trap- 
pings of the peers; the managers in their box; the Queen, the 
Prince of Wales, the members of the royal family, the 
peeresses ; the beauty and intellect of the land; but, as yet, 
I have been silent regarding him who was the most striking 
figure in the entire brilliant assembly. And yet, it was upon 
that figure that all eyes were fixed. More than the managers,* 
more than the Queen and her daughters, more than the 
Prince of Wales, more even than Mrs. Fitzherbert, than the 
Duchess of Devonshire, than Mrs. Siddons, than Mrs. 
Montagu, did a little man, “dressed in a plain poppy- 
coloured suit of clothes,” rivet attention. The picture of him 
by Macaulay as he stood at the bar at which Strafford and 
Charles I., Bacon and Somers, had stood before him, in all 
respects save one, is too true, too graphic, to be omitted. 
The accused 
“‘wwas not indeed unworthy of that great presence. He had ruled an ex- 
tensive and populous country, had made laws and treaties, had sent forth 


armies, had set up and pulled down princes. And in his high place he had 
60 borne himself, that all had feared him, that most had loved him, and that 


* This Lord Macaulay denies. He asserts that the managers attracted 
more attention than the accused. But, judging from the recorded opinions of 
contemporary writers, I think he was mistaken. 
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hatred itself could deny him no title to glory, except virtue. He looked like 
a great man, and not like a bad man. A person small and emaciated, yet 
deriving dignity from a carriage which, while it indicated deference to the 
court, indicated also habitual self-possession and self-respect, a high and 
intellectual forehead, a brow pensive but not gloomy, a mouth of inflexible 
decision, a face pale and worn but serene, on which was written, as legibly 
as under the picture in the Council-chamber at Calcutta, ‘Mens equa in 
arduis.’ Such was the aspect with which the great Proconsul presented 
himself to his judges.” 


It is impossible to add a word to this eloquent picture. To 
the words ‘‘ except virtue’ I, in common with the greater 
number of those who have, by the aid of original documents, 
studied the career of this illustrious man, take exception. 
To me it seems a contradiction that the man who, by the 
admission of Lord Macaulay, deserved the title of the “ great 
Proconsul,” could be wanting in virtue. Virtus (virtue) is 
the quality of the VIR, the heroic man; and, as I read his 
character, no man ever possessed that quality to a greater 
measure than did Warren Hastings. 

The counsel for the accused were men who were either 
then famous, or who had displayed ability of a nature which 
was sure to lead them to the highest places in their pro- 
fession. Erskine had refused the offered brief. But in his 
place stood Edward Law, afterwards Lord Ellenborough, then 
in his thirty-eighth year, and he led in the case. Energetic 
and conscientious, but inclined to be very urgent in pressing 
his points, Law was in many respects the advocate the 
case required. It was his first great case, and it made him. 
Associated with him were Dallas, afterwards Chief Justice of 
the Common Pleas, and Plomer, afterwards Vice-Chancellor 
and Master of the Rolls, but who was destined, before he 
obtained that promotion, to defend, before the same high 
tribunal, one of the chief conspirators against his actual 
client—Robert Dundas, Lord Melville. 

The House of Commons was represented by Dr. Scott, Dr. 
Lawrence, Messrs. Mansfield, Piggot, Burke, and Douglas. 

Hastings, after the usual preliminaries, was accommo- 
dated with a chair, close to his counsel; and after a short 
speech from the Lord Chancellor, Lord Thurlow, who presided, 


the trial began. 
It would be tedious to note all the details of the various 
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phases of a trial which lasted seven years. The reader who 
has followed me so far, will know better even than did the 
judges the several acts in India of the accused, and the gloss 
which defeated malice had put upon them. It will suffice 
here to state that the first two days of the trial were occupied 
in reading the charges and the reply of Hastings—the latter 
being to the same purport as that which he, assisted by 
Markham and the clerks of the House, had read at the bar 
of the House of Commons. On the third day Burke arose, 
and began, wrote Wraxall,* who was present as a member of 
the House, ‘an oration unequalled, either in antiquity, or in 
any modern period of time.” After stating the great dis- 
advantages under which Burke laboured, as compared with 
’ Demosthenes when he denounced Philip of Macedon; and 
with Cicero when he attacked Verres ; inasmuch as whilst the 
former had visited Macedonia, had seen Pella, and had con- 
versed with Philip; and Cicero had been questor in Sicily 
before he opened his attack on Verres; Burke knew Bengal 
but by report, and had never seen either Muhammad Riza, 
or Nandkumér, or any of the agents, enemies, or ministers 
of Hastings; Wraxall proceeds to bestow unstinted praise 
on the accuracy displayed by the orator in all the details 
connected with the conquest and subsequent development 
of what was then British India. Certainly, if the story 
told by Burke had been true, and those details had been 
accurate, the geographical and historical knowledge of his 
prompter, Philip Francis, must have progressed by leaps 
and bounds since the memorable day when, in the Calcutta 
Council, Hastings placed on the table a map of India, 
and vainly asked the triumvirate to indicate the position 
of Rohilkhand. The one remark which occurs to the 
mind of the expert of the present day when he reads the 
testimony of Wraxall as to the accuracy of the geographical 
and historical knowledge of the orator, is that suggested by 
the proverb that “in an assembly of the blind the one-eyed 
man is king.” There were but few members of those present 
on that memorable occasion who possessed sufficient know- 
ledge to criticize his statements. However, for four days did 
Burke continue his denunciations and his descriptions. 


* Wravallla Dasthhnmana Mamaira. val in n. 9 
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“At the conclusion of the third morning,” writes Wraxall, “‘it is true that 
his bodily powers becoming unequal to sustain so arduous an effort, he was 
compelled by indisposition to postpone his further observations. But resuming 
with new vigour the task on the following day, he finally accomplished it.” 


The “energy and pathos of the great orator,” Macaulay 
tells us, produced a wonderful impression on his audience. 
Lord Thurlow was touched; Hastings himself could not 
resist the penetrating force of his eloquence. Ladies were in 
a ‘state of uncontrollable emotion; ” ‘Mrs. Sheridan was 
carried out in a fit.” Of the concluding words of the oration 
the cold-blooded critic of the present day, knowing the actual 
facts better than Burke knew them; recognizing that the 
eloquent words were based upon statements which were not 
true, and upon allegations which an unimpassioned examina- 
tion would prove to be unfounded; that these poisoned 
arrows were aimed at the reputation of a man who had 
rendered splendid services to his country; who, when the 
folly and incapacity of some of his judges had lost for Great 
Britain magnificent colonies across the Atlantic, had laid the 
enduring foundations of a counterbalancing empire in India ; 
and who was now assailed by a malignity unsurpassed in the 
history of the world; can accord to it only the merit of 
having been a well-arranged theatrical declamation, based 
upon terrible imaginings. Even Wraxall, who had bestowed 
so much praise on the speech itself, seemed to feel that 
there was something very doubtful in the peroration. “If 
it was not ludicrous—for extremes touch’’—he wrote, ‘‘ it 
was appalling.” Lord Macaulay gives to the whole speech 
unstinted praise. But let the reader who has followed me 
so far, or he who may have studied the facts for himself, 
decide in his own mind whether an orator, referring to the 
man who had rendered splendid services to his country, 
deserves praise or reprobation for applying to him the terms 
Iam now about to quote :— 


‘“‘Therefore,” concluded Mr. Burke, “hath it with all confidence been 
ordered by the Commons of Great Britain, that I impeach Warren Hastings 
of high crimes and misdemeanours. I impeach him in the name of the 
Commons’ House of Parliament, whose trust he has betrayed. I impeach 
him in the name of the English nation, whose ancient honour he has sullied. 
I impeach him in the name of the people of India, whose rights he has 
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trodden under foot, and whose country he has turned into a desert. Lastly, 
in the name of human nature itself, in the name of both sexes, in the name 
of every age, in the name of every rank, 1 impeach the common enemy and 
oppressor of all.” 


Goldsmith, in his “‘ Vicar of Wakefield,” has supplied us 
with a word which can be applied with absolute accuracy to 
the “ theatrical fustian’’ contained in this peroration. It is 
alike a criticism and a commentary. That word is ‘“ Fudge.” 

This may be the most fitting place to lay before the reader 
the remarks on his general career in India, and on the charges 
in the impeachment contained in the paper which Hastings 
had submitted in reply to those charges. Burke, in the speech 
of which I have just spoken, had referred contemptuously to 
those remarks as ‘“‘ that indecent and unbecoming paper 
which lies upon our table.” ‘‘ Yet,” writes Sir Alfred Lyall, 
‘although it is not a model of judicious pleading, the answer 
contains matter for the attention and even the sympathy of a 
dispassionate reader.” * It runs as follows :— 


“Tn truth the articles are not charges, but histories and comments. They 
are yet more; they are made up of mutilated quotations, of facts which have 
no mutual relation but are forced by false arrangement into connection, of 
principles of pernicious policy and false morality ; assertions of guilt without 
proof or the attempt to prove them; interpretations of secret motives and 
designs which passed within my own breast, and which none but myself 
would know... . 

“ With respect to the general subject of the charge, I must beg leave to 
observe that it has been composed from a laboured scrutiny of my whole 
official life, during a most important and weighty administration of thirteen 
years, comprehending perhaps a greater variety of interesting events than 
have fallen to the lot of any man now living; events not brought to the 
public view by their notoriety alone, but all the subject of minute record. .. . 
All my actions have undergone, and even during their actual progress they 
underwent, such a severity of investigation as could suit only a mind possess- 
ing in itself an absolute exemption from error. In the present occasion I am 
put to a harder test; for not my actions only, but my words, and even my 
imputed thoughts, as at the final day of judgment, are converted into accusa- 
tion against me. And from whom is this state of perfection exacted? From 
a man separated, while yet a schoolboy, from his native country, and from 
every advantage of that instruction which might have better qualified him 
for the high offices and arduous situations which it became his lot to fill.” 


As soon as the excitement caused by Burke’s eloquent 
denunciation had somewhat subsided, Fox proceeded to 
* 6 Warren Haatinor”? te Rie Alfrad T.vall. P. 209. 
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announce the procedure which the managers of the impeach- 
ment proposed to adopt. They would, he said, substantiate 
each charge separately; the House would then hear the 
defence of Hastings, and any evidence which might be pro- 
duced by him; then the managers would reply. ‘By this 
mode of accusation,” wrote Wraxall, ‘‘ proceeding to a con- 
clusion on every specific article, previous to opening another 
head of charge.” To this course Law, the leading counsel 
for Hastings, strongly objected, declaring it to be subversive 
of all equity, and contrary to the practice of judicial courts. 
The question having been debated in their own House, the 
Lords, on the initiative of Lord Thurlow, decided by eighty- 
eight votes to thirty-three that the contention of Law was 
right, and that the managers must complete the whole of 
their case before the counsel of the accused should be required 
to utter a single word in his exculpation. Fox, after a great 
deal of grumbling at this ruling, proceeded then to open the 
charge relating to the conduct of Hastings towards Chét 
Singh. 

‘*During the months of March, April, and May,” writes 
Wraxall, ‘“‘ Hastings’ trial had advanced by slow gradations, 
impeded at every step by the examination of witnesses and 
recapitulation of evidence.” It was towards the beginning of 
June that Sheridan, whose speech in the House of Commons 
had commanded so much admiration and applause, deter- 
mined to produce an even greater effect on the brilliant 
assemblage which still continued to crowd the hall of William 
Rufus. The 8rd, the 5th, and the 6th of June were the days 
he had chosen for the display of his splendid powers. He 
had, we are told, ‘“‘thoroughly rehearsed his part.” ‘‘ Accus- 
tomed,”’ Wraxall tells us, ‘‘to study theatrical effects at 
Drury Lane, he did not neglect to observe its principles or to 
practise its rules.’ The same authority states that probably 
two-thirds of the English peers and peeresses, accompanied 
by their daughters, were present on this occasion; and that 
every part of the vast edifice was crowded to excess. We learn 
from Lord Macaulay that it was said ‘‘that fifty guineas 
had been paid for a single ticket.” But Sheridan’s speech 
from first to last, though it produced a great effect, had a 
theatrical ring about it. The orator depicted in glowing and 
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impressive terms the woes of princesses who had suffered no 
wrong. His periods produced, however, a deep impression 
on the ladies who were present. But that was all. ‘‘ Who 
that knew Sheridan,” writes Wraxall, ‘‘ his mode of thought, 
his habit, his character, and even his manner of subsistence, 
could believe that he was solely impelled by the abstract love 
of justice ? To men so experienced the speech was simply a 
coup de théatre.”’ When he concluded, Lord Macaulay tells 
us, Sheridan ‘contrived, with a knowledge of stage effect 
which his father might have envied, to sink back as if 
exhausted into the arms of Burke, who hugged him with the 
energy of generous admiration.” 

Practically the speech of Sheridan and the consideration 
of the charge with respect to the Begams of Oudh closed the 
proceedings in Westminster Hall in 1788. During that 
session but two of the twenty charges exhibited against the 
accused had been considered. The illness of the King reached 
in November of that year such a point that Pitt was unable 
to conceal its serious nature from the public. The Regency 
Bill which he proposed, and in which he supported the right 
of Parliament to settle the regency, absorbed for a time the 
entire interest of the political world. In consequence of this, 
and—notwithstanding the recovery of the King in February, 
1789—of the discussions in the House of Lords on the Regency 
Bill, the interest in the trial of Hastings waned considerably. 
But seventeen days were devoted to it in 1789. Another 
matter, likewise, of world-wide importance was beginning to 
excite a growing and a greater interest in the public mind. 
The storming of the Bastille on the 14th of July, following 
closely upon the meeting of the States-General of France, 
had opened out prospects which appealed with irresistible 
force to the lovers of freedom on the one hand, and to the 
supporters of order on the other. Then, too, the trial of 
Stockdale, a printer who had published a telling pamphlet 
exposing the motives which had actuated many members of 
the House of Commons in their attack upon Hastings, a 
trial undertaken at the instance of the majority of that 
House, superseded for the moment the consideration of the 
events in Westminster Hall. Erskine defended Stockdale 
in a speech which must be regarded as a masterpiece. 
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The manner in which the jury responded to the reference 
he made to the trial of Hastings gave a very fair indication 
of the popular view regarding the laboured prosecution of that 
illustrious man. He spoke of the “ terrible, unceasing, ex- 
haustless artillery of warm zeal, matchless vigour of under- 
standing, consuming and devouring eloquence,” which “ was 
daily pouring forth upon one private unprotected man.” The 
jury showed their sense of the justice of these remarks by 
acquitting Stockdale. 

Even at the close of 1789 the confidence of Burke in the 
issue of the trial had begun to diminish. The fact that 
during that year but two charges out of the twenty had been 
argued ; that the still voice of the public had given evidence 
in various ways that its sympathy was with the accused ; 
the gradually increasing interest in the progress of the 
French Revolution, had all contributed to divert his thoughts 
from the main issue. The acquittal of Stockdale he regarded 
@8 a sure indication of the direction in which the wind was 
blowing. On this point he confided to Francis his wish that 
he could retreat with honour from the prosecution. He felt 
that he had become unpopular. A vote of censure, passed by 
the House of Commons upon him for the manner in which he 
had charged Hastings and Impey with having caused the 
death of Nandkumér,* had given him a tolerably clear 


* Some of Burke’s outbursts are almost too scandalous to print. I submit 
them to the reader to show to what a point party spirit and prejudice, perhaps 
personal interest, will carry a man so great in many respects as he was. Of 
Hastings he had said, ‘‘ He murdered that man (Nandkumar) by the hands 
of Sir Elijah Impey. ... He gorged his ravenous maw with an allowance of 
two-hundred pounds a day. He is satisfied without sucking the blood of 
fourteen hundred nobles. He is never corrupt without he is cruel. He never 
dines without creating a famine. He feeds on the indigent, the decaying, and 
the ruined, and them he depresses together, not like the generous eagle who 
preys on a living, reluctant, equal prey; no, he is like the ravenous vulture, 
who feeds on the dead and enfeebled; who destroys and incapacitates nature 
in the destruction of its objects while devouring the carcases of the dead, and 
then prides himself on his ignominious security ; and his cruelty is beyond his 
corruption. At the same time there isin his hypocrisy something more terrible 
than his cruelty. . . . His crimes are so multiplied that all the contrivances of 
ingenuity to cover them are abortive.” 

Another specimen of his bad invective runs thus: “This swindling Mecanas 
—swindling of glory, and obtaining honour under false pretences—a bad 
scribbler of absurd papers, who could never put two sentences of sense 
together.” Describing the actions of Hastings in India, Burke thus charac- 
terized them: “ Such are the damned and damnable proceedings of a judge in 
hell, and such a judge was Warren Hastings.” ... Again he calls him “a 
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indication that the tide which he had taken at its first flood 
was beginning to ebb. It had been hoped that this vote would 
induce him to throw up his case in disgust; but, Lord 
Macaulay assures us, “his zeal for what he considered the 
cause of justice and mercy triumphed over his personal 
feelings.” 

In 1790 the declaration by Fox of his sympathy with the 
French Revolution produced a coolness, always thenceforth to 
increase, between Burke and himself. The same year Burke 
produced and published his “Reflections” on the same 
absorbing event. This book interpreted and gave a language 
to the thoughts of many of the followers of Pitt, and, to a 
great extent, affected Pitt himself. As time went on the 
estrangement from Fox became more and more pronounced, 
the drawing towards his rival more evident. Under such cir- 
eumstances, and under the increasing influences disseminated 
by the Revolution, it is not wonderful that the interest in 
the impeachment considerably diminished. In 1790 the great 
Tribunal sat but for a fortnight, and that period was mainly 
occupied by a speech by Fox on the charge of the internal 
mal-administration of Hastings, and its attendant corruption, 
and by incessant disputes regarding the admissibility of 
evidence. At the close of the previous year Hastings, rele- 
gated—by the fact that the impeachment had made but 
scanty progress, and had been discussed for only seventeen 
days in the course of the year—to constant anxiety and great 
eXpense and compulsory abstention from public affairs, had 


captain-general of iniquity, thief, tyrant, robber, cheat, swindler,sharper. We 
call him all these names, and are sorry that the English language does not 
afford terms adequate to the enormity of his offences.” ... Lastly, in the 
peroration of the speech in which Burke impeached his intended victim before 
the House of Lords, he thus spoke regarding the crimes he attributed to him: 
“They are crimes which have their rise in avarice, rapacity, pride, cruelty, 
ferocity, malignity of temper, haughtiness, insolence; in short, everything 
that manifests a heart blackened to the blackest, a heart dyed deep in black- 
ness, a heart gangrened to the core... . We have not chosen to bring before 
you @ poor trembling delinquent. . . . We have brought before you the 
head, the chief, a captain-general of iniquity—one in whom all the fraud, all 
the tyranny of India are embodied, disciplined, and arrayed.” Such are a few 
of the specimens of Mr, Barke’s oratory; of the language he considered it con- 
sistent with his self-respect to employ in the denunciation of one of the most 
illustrious and single-minded men British India has brought to the front. The 
oratory is the oratory of the gutter. Apparently at the moment of delivery it 
carried away the audience; bnt the reaction was sure to follow, and it followed 
even sooner than its author had imagined. 
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brought to the notice of the Lords that up to that time but 
one-tenth of the charges had been examined, and that only on 
the part of the prosecution. He received a civil reply but no 
promise of redress. We have seen that in 1790 the same 
practice prevailed. But in the autumn of that year Parlia- 
ment was dissolved, and the friends of Hastings hoped that 
the newly-elected members might be indisposed to proceed 
with the impeachment. The point was raised on the assem- 
bling of the new Parliament, and the question was asked 
whether a dissolution did not terminate the whole proceed- 
ings. Upon a majority deciding that it did not, the friends 
of Hastings moved that the impeachment be stopped. But 
they were again defeated. It was, however, decided that, in 
order to hasten its course, the managers should withdraw the 
articles which they regarded as the most easily dispensed 
with. ‘In truth,” writes Macaulay, ‘‘ had not some such 
measure been adopted, the trial would have lasted till the 
defendant was in his grave.” 

By this time indeed the trial had become more than a 
pageant. Not only had foreign politics begun to absorb 
the minds of the managers; but it had become generally 
understood that a very large majority of the House of 
Lords had expressed strong opinions in favour of Hastings. 
The gross denunciations of Burke, the vindictive acrimony 
of Fox, and the “theatrical gag” of Sheridan, had failed 
to influence the opinions of men who, in the calmness 
of an atmosphere less charged with acrimony than that 
of the House of Commons, had chosen to allow their 
consciences to dictate their vote. On such men the plethora 
of words uttered by the managers, supported by the concocted 
evidence of Philip Francis, had had an effect the exact 
opposite of that which the utterers had hoped for. Long 
before the defence had begun the minds of the majority were 
made up. They had resolved to reburnish the honour of 
Great Britain, to render tardy justice to the man splendidly 
deserving, the attack upon whom had deeply stained that 
honour, by a verdict of acquittal. 

In May, 1791, Hastings again represented to his judges 
the hardships entailed upon him by the perpetual delays in 
the prosecution of the trial. He stated that he was sixty 
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years old; that he had been a prisoner of the House for four 
years, loaded and tortured by the most virulent accusations ; 
and that at the actual rate of progress he had no human 
expectation of living long enough to make his defence, or to 
hear judgment. For the moment he obtained no promise; 
but in May of that year the prosecution closed. Hastings 
then read his defence; and for the year the proceedings 
terminated, the tribunal having sat only five days. 

Before we dismiss that year, however, if may be convenient 
to examine for a moment the points of the defence, or rather 
of the reply, which Hastings made to the long prosecution. 
After stating that of the thirty-four witnesses he had called 
many were dead, some had returned to India, some were 
dispersed, he knew not whither; he asked the Tribunal, in 
view of the many sufferings of the long trial, to pronounce 
sentence at once. He would be content to waive his de- 
fence; but, he added, he would add just one word on the 
subject of the cruelties and atrocities charged against him, 
and as to the epithets showered upon him by his accusers. 
He would simply reply that he had had the satisfaction of 
seeing all his measures accomplish the designs they were 
intended to effect; that his political conduct had been invari- 
ably regulated by truth, justice, and good faith; that he had 
resigned his charge of India in a state of established peace 
and security, with all the sources of its abundance not only 
unimpaired, but improved. ‘I am arraigned,” he said, “for 
desolating the provinces in India which are the most flourish- 
ing of all the States in India. It was I who made them so. 
I gave you all; and you have rewarded me with confiscation, 
disgrace, and a life of impeachment.’’ He further declared 
in the most solemn manner that in no instance had he 
intentionally sacrificed the interests of his country to any 
private views of personal advantage; that according to his 
best skill and judgment he had invariably promoted the 
essential interest of his subordinates, the happiness and pros- 
perity of the people committed to his charge, and the welfare 
and the honour of his country. With regard to Chét Singh 
and the Begams of Oudh he justified his action from first 
to last. He declared—and he was justified in the declaration 
—that he regarded this action as just in itself; as warranted 
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by the actual circumstances of each case; and that it needed 
no justification. If, on the other hand, it should be considered 
that such justification was necessary, it was ready to his 
hand. But for the sums he had obtained from Chét Singh 
and from the Nawwéb of Oudh (through the Begams) he 
must have lost British India. By means of those sums of 
money he had been able to supply the armies in the field 
when they were in the last stage of exhaustion. His action 
had been based on the purest motives, and was morally 
unassailable. 

His manner as he spoke the simple but indignant words 
in which he exposed the malice of his enemies was touching 
in the extreme. He stood there the plain, honourable 
English gentleman—evidently a man of brain and capacity, 
confronting a troop of roysterers who were endeavouring to 
rob him of that which he held more worthy to retain than 
life itself. 


“From the beginning to the end of his trial,” writes Sir Alfred Lyall,* 
“he never failed to confront and contradict his accusers; nor was Burke 
a whit more convinced of his atrocious villainy than was Hastings of his own 
spotless and unassailable innocence.” 


The trial still lingered on. In February, 1792, Law 
opened the defence. He was followed by Dallas in his best 
style. Then began the examination and the cross-examination 
of witnesses. By the mouth of these witnesses the calumnies 
of Burke were one after the other exposed. Vainly did the 
prosecuting counsel attempt to intimidate them. Their brow- 
beating was so marked that even the elder Mill—who in his 
history has done all in his power to discredit Warren Hast- 
ings—was forced to record that in the courts of justice the rule 
of decorum and humanity had been habitually violated; that 
disgust and indignation were aroused by the efforts made, 
often successfully, to throw a witness into confusion, “‘ for the 
sake of destroying the weight of his testimony and defeating 
the cause of truth.” The trial was adjourned in October. 
This phase of it concluded with a solemn declaration from 
Hastings regarding the personal fortune he had acquired in 
India. On this point he in the most solemn manner protested 


* Lyall’s ‘‘ Warren Hastings,” p. 210. 
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that he had at no time possessed a fortune in excess of 
£100,000; that all his property stood pledged for the costs of 
the trial. In that fortune and the uses to which he had 
devoted it, are to be found, he added, ‘the enormous fruits of 
thirteen years of imputed rapacity and peculation, and more 
than thirty years of active and important service.” Again 
did he appeal to the Tribunal to hasten the proceedings of 
the trial; but in vain. 

The following year, 1795, was chiefly noticeable, in con- 
nection with this trial, for the examination as a witness of 
Lord Cornwallis, summoned in that capacity by Hastings ; 
by the conclusion of the examination of the witnesses for the 
defence ; by the replies of the prosecution ; by the summing-up 
of Burke, in a speech in which, whilst repeating all his 
ealumnies regarding Hastings, he showed that his mind was 
bent on the doings of the Jacobins, and on the labours of the 
guillotine. With that speech the prosecution closed. Before 
the year ended Pitt had moved and carried in the House of 
Commons a vote of thanks to the managers of the impeach- 
ment for the ability with which they had executed the 
commission entrusted to them by the House. 

Early in 1795 the House of Lords resolved themselves 
into a Committee of the whole House to consider the evidence, 
and to discuss the several points on which their judgment 
might still be in doubt. The Ministry meanwhile had been 
re-constituted. The split between Fox and those who had 
been convinced by the writings and speeches of Burke on 
the subject of the French Revolution had become complete. 
The Duke of Portland and some of the old Whigs had joined the 
Ministry; Lord Loughborough—the Wedderburn who had 
defended Clive, but had ever displayed hostility to Hastings 
—had succeeded Lord Thurlow in the office of Chancellor ; 
Dundas had become Secretary for War. Between Burke and 
Fox coldness had succeeded friendship: they scarcely spoke 
to one another. Windham had followed Portland, and had 
become Secretary af War.* Sheridan, Gray, and Elliot 
remained faithful amongst the faithless to Fox. 

The above were not the only changes which had taken 


* There were then three Secretaries of State connected with the War 
Department. Vide Acland and Ransome’s “ English Political History,’’ p. 157. 
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place since the commencement of the trial. Of the one 
hundred and seventy peers who had marched on the opening 
day in splendid procession to Westminster Hall, sixty had 
been laid in their graves. A hundred and twenty untitled 
statesmen connected with the impeachment had accompanied 
them thither. Of many others the politics had, we have seen, 
entirely changed. Thurlow, who had quarrelled with his 
friends and had not joined their enemies, sat isolated and 
alone, still, however, in the matter of the final judgment, true 
to the cause of Hastings, supporting him against the caustic 
criticisms of his successor. Perhaps more than any other 
factor affecting the case the political atmosphere of England 
had altered. It was certainly not the least of the effects of the 
French Revolution that English politics had widened in their 
scope. Great Britain had been made to realize that, despite 
the peaceful declarations of Pitt, she would have to prove 
that she was a part and parcel of Europe; and the First 
Minister who, in bringing in the budget of 1792, had declared 
that he hoped for a durable peace, was himself obliged, in 
February of the year following, to declare against France a 
war which, with but two slight intermissions, lasted till the 
summer of 1815. 

It was amongst these changes that the Lords met to con- 
sider the evidence on the charges against Hastings. After 
several days’ discussion, they arrived at a decision on every 
count, and on the 28rd of April they adjourned to Westminster 
Hall to deliver their judgment by the mouth of Lord Lough- 
borough. Only twenty-nine peers voted. Hach of them, 
called up in his turn by the Lord Chancellor, was required 
to reply to this question: ‘‘How says your Lordship? Is 
Warren Hastings, Esquire, guilty or not guilty of high 
crimes and misdemeanours, charged by the Commons in the 
(+) article of charge?” The peer addressed was required 
to lay his hands upon his breast,* and to reply either 
‘Guilty’ or ‘“‘ Not guilty,’ adding, in each case, ‘‘upon my 
honour.” The number of charges against Hastings had 


* The fashion of the Muhammadans, when making solemn affirmations. 
I was assured at Buda-Pest a few years ago that a Musalman who will give a 
questioner an assurance, placing his right hand on his breast, is invariably 
trusted. I have found it so in India. 
21 
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been reduced to sixteen. The first and second related to 
his conduct towards Chét Singh and the Begams; the next 
six charged him with personal corruption; the ninth accused 
him of granting an improper contract to a son of the Chair- 
man of the Court of Directors; the tenth, of improperly 
borrowing money for the use of that gentleman ; the eleventh, 
of the same offence in favour of one Charles Crofts; the 
twelfth, of the same in favour of Sir Charles Blunt; the 
thirteenth, of making irregular and excessive allowances to 
Sir Eyre Coote (then, the reader may remember, engaged 
in the terrible war with Haidar Ali and the French); the 
fourteenth, for irregularly appointing James Auriol to be 
agent for the purchase of supplies for Madras, etc., at a 
commission of fifteen per cent.; the fifteenth, of a similar 
action in favour of John Belli, at a commission of thirty per 
cent.; the sixteenth included the rest of the impeachment of 
the Commons, huddled together in one article. On these 
charges the peers were called upon, on that 28rd day of April, 
to declare their judgment. 

I have said that only twenty-nine peers voted. Of these 
all voted against Hastings on the tenth charge, viz. that of 
borrowing money for the uses of Mr. Sulivan; all acquitted 
him on the third charge, a charge of personal corruption. 
On the other charges he was also acquitted, being, in most 
cases, supported by at least twenty-three, and condemned, 
except in two instances, by but three. On the charges relating 
to Chét Singh and the Begams, he had twenty-three in his 
favour, and six against him. Under these circumstances the 
Lord Chancellor summoned him, for the last time, to the bar 
of the House, and informed him that the Lords had honourably 
acquitted him. He was then discharged. 

In his diary, Hastings recorded the following note of this 
event :— * 


“T attended at 12. Was called in about 12.45, and ordered to withdraw. 
The Lords gave the verdict. I was called in, and informed by the Chancellor 
that I was acquitted by a great majority, and discharged about ten minutes 
before two. At four I called upon Lord Thurlow. The following were my 
guests: General Calliaud, Sir F. Sykes, Sir E. Impey, Mr. Sumner, Mr. J. 
Sullivan, Colonel Poona, Mr. D. Anderson, Mr. Baber, Mr. Auriol, Mr. Gall, 


* Sir Charles Lawson’s Monograph, p. 21. 
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Mr, Thompson, Charles, Major Scott, Major Oshorne, Sir J. D’Oyley, Mr 
Lowe, Mr. Plumer, Mr. Dallas, Mr. Shawe, Mr. T. Woodman, Colonel Hastings, 
Mr. Payne—in all twenty-two.” 


The trial had extended over seven sessions of Parliament, 
from February, 1788, to April, 1795, and had occupied a 
hundred and forty-eight sittings of the Court. These, how- 
ever, seldom lasted more than three hours; often less. In 
defending himself, Hastings had incurred a debt in excess 
of his accumulated savings, for the verified legal costs 
reached a total of £75,000. His means were further straitened 
by the failure, about this time, of a Dutch firm with which his 
wife had deposited the accumulations from her marriage settle- 
ment. But amid all these trials his heart remained brave; 
his courage was still strong. Though in his sixty-third year, 
he felt within him all the resolution to continue to combat 
valiantly against the storms of Fortune. The greatest 
Tribunal of the nation—the Tribunal which had struck 
down the daring and loyal Thomas Wentworth, which had 
sent to the block the Royal grandson of a martyred Queen, 
which had not spared Bacon, which had dealt kindly only 
with Somers—had absolved him of all those crimes which 
the combined ignorance and venom of the majority of the 
House of Commons had brought against him. Well might 
he argue that, judging from the analogy of similar practice 
in private life, it was fitting that the House of Commons, 
which had lost the case it had forced upon him, should recoup 
him for the expenses to which he had been put in repelling 
the shameful charges it had preferred. Then, too, there was 
the India Office—the India Office for which he had done so 
much; on which, in trust for the Crown, he had bestowed 
the foundations, almost ready for the superstructure, of the 
most magnificent Empire the world has ever seen—an empire 
wider than the Persia of Alexander, richer than the Gallia 
of Cesar, more concentrated and more homogeneous than 
the vast territories of Trajan. Would the India Office do 
nothing for him who under its shield had made possible the 
acquisition of this splendid dominion? It was in the service 
of the India House, in the necessary service of rooting out 
evil-doers, of clearing and rounding his borders, of impress- 
ing upon chiefs and people the necessity to respect an 
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Englishman’s word, to obey implicitly the command of the 
overlord, that he had provoked that animosity, that hatred, 
that thirst for vengeance which had all but ruined him. 
Could the India House leave in the lurch this man who had 
made, who had preserved, who had solidified the dominions 
which he had received from his predecessor, indebted, famine- 
stricken, plundered, overrun by robbers? It was not to be 
thought of. Least of all men mercenary, Hastings felt, as 
every great general in the hour of victory has felt, that a 
battle is not won until it shall have been followed up. Before 
the greatest Tribunal in the world he had vindicated ‘‘ the 
chastity of his honour.” It would be for him now to 
endeavour to force from his baffled enemies some return 
for the outlay they had compelled him to incur. His life 
had been a life of continuous warfare. He had triumphed 
in India; he had triumphed in Westminster Hall—he must 
triumph once again, and again upon a field into which he 
had been forced by his adversaries. 


CHAPTER XXX. 
SOME SIDE-LIGHTS OF THE TRIAL. 


Tue violence of the language employed by Burke throughout 
the prosecution of the famous trial has been more than once 
referred to in these pages, and specimens of his vituperative 
oratory have been given. Although his speeches have been 
praised by the politicians and essayists who have accepted 
the guilt of Mr. Hastings as a conclusion so certain that it 
was not worthy to be inquired into, the great bulk of 
mankind, reasoning from the evidence produced in support 
of the charges, and comparing that evidence with the great 
achievements of Hastings, with the spontaneous evidence of 
the worthiest natives of India as to his merits, have arrived 
at a very different conviction. During the course of the trial 
public opinion which, at the outset, was strongly against 
Hastings, veered round very decidedly in his favour. The 
violence of the speeches of Burke and Sheridan defeated the 
purposes for which they were delivered. It soon became 
evident to men who refused to allow their passion to over- 
ride their judgment that it was impossible that a man so 
infamous as was this creation of the minds of the managers 
could have administered India for so many years with 
results so prosperous to her people. The managers had 
ranted about whole districts depopulated; about provinces 
turned into a desert. The evidence showed smiling fields, 
a contented people, and thickly populated districts. Gradu- 
ally the truth filtered into the minds of the general public; 
and, as it so filtered, it gradually found expression by the 
hand of the caricaturist. The virulence, the malice, the 
personal vindictiveness of the orators were painted first in 
Gillray’s print—‘‘The Political Banditti assaulting the 
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Saviour of India.” Here men saw Hastings covering himself 
with a shield of honour, Burke discharging a blunderbuss at 
his chest, Fox attacking him with a dagger from behind, and 
Lord North robbing him of some of his money-bags. Another 
print represented ‘‘ The Manager of the Trial in Distress.” 
In this Burke, Fox, and the other accusers were being thrown 
from a bridge, whilst its supports were giving way. A third, 
called ‘‘ The First Charge,” represented Chét Singh deprived 
of his hukké, whilst Burke, the accuser of the man who had 
seized it, energetically appeals to the audience whether the 
latter be not guilty of not suffering the Raja to smoke for 
two days. Another, styled ‘‘the Galantee Show,” represented 
Burke as a showman, exhibiting, by means of a magic 
lantern, a Bandras flea magnified to the size of an elephant, 
and a Begam wart as large as Olympus, Pelion, and Ossa 
piled on one another. Of the same character are the 
‘“‘Begam’s Tears,” tears of exaggerated dimensions, and an 
‘‘ouzle” as large as a@ whale. The last on the sybject 
appeared very shortly after Hastings had been acquitted. 
Sayer published a large print, which he called ‘‘ The Last of 
the Managers’ Farce.” In this he represented the bust of 
Hastings rising from black clouds of calumny, and surrounded 
with glory; Burke as the conjurer, with his hand fall of 
charges, and described as ‘‘one of the managers and a 
principal performer, who, having out-Heroded Herod, retires 
from the stage in a passion at seeing the farce likely to be 
damned.” * 

I have referred to the extreme nature of the violence 
Burke imported into his speeches, and of the manner in 
which the perusal of them affected the elder Mill. Professor 
H. H. Wilson, whilom Boden Professor of Sanskrit at Oxford, 
is even more outspoken. Annotating, in his edition of Mill’s 
‘History of India,” the events of the great trial, Wilson 
recorded his conviction that ‘‘ Burke’s oratory was a tissue 
of falsehood,” that ‘‘nothing had occurred to justify his 
exaggeration,” to pardon “his unnatural appetite for dis- 
gusting details,” or to excuse his ‘‘ prejudiced disposition to 
listen only to ex parte evidence, and an imprudent readiness 


* For these extracts I am indebted to Mr. John Timbs’s “ Anecdote 
Bioeravhv.” 
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to credit the exaggerated language of complaint.” The 
investigation was not “instituted to ascertain truth, but to 
fix criminality upon Hastings.” * 

Was he sincere? This is a question which cannot but 
have occurred sometimes to the mind of the Anglo-Indian, 
who, realizing, as he pursues the study of the administration 
of Hastings, the innate greatness of his character, finds it 
impossible to fathom the real motives of a man, greatly 
gifted, who should devote the last eight years of a parlia- 
mentary career of great brilliancy to the striking down of 
one of the foremost figures of the age. The prosecution of 
Hastings was indeed the last parliamentary act of the career 
of Edmund Burke. No sooner had the House, in the 
autumn of 1794, passed a vote of thanks to the managers 
of the trial than Burke sent in his application for the 
Chiltern Hundreds, and never sat again in Parliament. For 
the three or four years immediately preceding his fortunes 
had been at a very low ebb indeed. In 1789, writes Wraxall, 
he had sunk very low in popular estimation. From that 
depth it was not the prosecution of Hastings, but the views 
he published regarding the French Revolution, and for which 
he was richly rewarded, which ultimately raised him. The 
thoroughness which he had thrown into his work as one of 
the managers of the trial had worn him out: his health 
failed, his temper grew sharp and acid, his narrow circum- 
stances preyed upon him. Yet there can, I think, be no 
doubt but that in the prosecution of Hastings not only had 
he been sincere, but he remained convinced of his guilt to 
the very end of his life. He had been worked up to this 
conviction by Philip Francis. 

“But for the anamus of Francis,” writes an author from whom I have 
largely quoted in this chapter,t “and the cool malignity with which he toiled, 
there might have been no proceedings at all. The circumstance that Francis 
was an intimate friend of Burke had also great influence on the origin of the 
trial.” 

From another writer of the period, to whose ‘‘ Reflections ’’t 
I have been often indebted, I cull the following as proving 
* See Sir Charles Lawson’s Monograph, p. 21. 


+ Timbs’s “ Anecdote Biography,” p. 251, and note. 
t Nicholl’s ‘‘ Reflections of the Reign of George III.” The passage is also 


quoted by Mr. Timbs. 
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that, in his prosecution of Hastings, Burke, however wrong- 
headed we may consider him, was very obstinate in his 
belief. 


“T had lived,” Mr Nicholls wrote, “in habits of acquaintance with Mr. 
Edmund Burke. I had no prejudices against him, for he had not at that. 
time involved my country in the crusade against French principles. Before 
he brought forward the charges against Mr. Hastings, he conversed with me 
very fully on the subject. I put this question to him: ‘Can you prove that 
Mr. Hastings ever derived any advantage to himself from that misconduct. 
which you impute to him?’ He acknowledged that ‘he could not; ” but 
added that ‘his whole government of India had been one continued violation 
of the great principles of justice.’ Before the charges were laid on the 
table, I had a second conversation with Mr. Burke on the subject. When 
he found that I persevered in my opinion, he told me, ‘that in that case 
I must relinguish the friendship of the Duke of Portland.’ I replied that 
that would give me pain, but that I would rather relinquish the Duke of 
Portland’s friendship than support an impeachment of which 1 did not 
approve.” 


That Burke to the very end of his life was convinced of 
the absolute integrity of his motives in pursuing Hastings 
with such extraordinary bitterness is a statement for which 
we have his solemn word. In 1796 he wrote :— 


“Tf I were to call for a reward (which I have never done) it should be for 
those services in which, for fourteen years without intermission, I showed the 
most industry, and had the least success—I mean in the affairs of India. 
They are those on which I value myself the most: most for the importance, 
most for the labour, most for the judgment, most for constancy and perse- 
verance in the pursuit. Others may value them for the intention. In that 
surely they are not mistaken.” 


We may grant the intention; we can refuse neither the 
perseverance, the constancy, the importance, nor the labour : 
but as for the judgment I can only affirm that if to be the 
impassioned tool of an envenomed partisan; to cast to the 
winds every sense of honour, of fair-dealing, of justice, anc 
of truth, every recollection of services rendered to thi 
country, of a devotion to her interests so deep as to stifl 
all desire for private advantage; if to act in such a way b 
to act with “judgment,” then and then only can it be sai 
that the claim made by Burke to such a distinction can b 
recognized. 
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Burke “claimed,” writes Sir Charles Lawson,* “to be a sober and re- 
flecting man, according to the powers that God had given him; but he lived 
long enough to know that public opinion, which had been once in his favour, 
had gradually turned, and pronounced him in the wrong. He survived the 
conclusion of the trial but little more than two years; and though he main- 
tained to the last that he had acted rightly, he made a dying request to a 
friend, ‘to erect a cenotaph most grateful to my shade, by clearing my 
memory from the load which the East India Company, the King, Lords, and 
Commons, and, in a manner, the whole British nation (God forgive them) had 
been pleased to lay as a monument on my ashes.’ With ill-regulated zeal he 
devoted nearly ten years of his life to the effort to prove Hastings to be a 
miscreant, and he succeeded in gaining for the object of his ruthless con- 
demnation public sympathy as a martyr. Had it not been for the impeachment, 
which made him first notorious, and then famous, Hastings might have sunk 
into the obscurity in his native land that is the frequent destiny of men who 
have occupied exalted office in India. It was Burke who raised a cenotaph to 
Warren Hastings which does not lose its interest for the contemplative 
observer as the years roll by.” 


Of the other two principals in the attacks on Hastings, 
there stand forth Fox and Sheridan. Francis, never in the 
front, was the busy fiend who provided them with the 
slanders, the calumnies, the falsehoods, which constituted 
their common property. Of Fox it may be said that he was 
& politician. He took his side, and he stuck toit. We, in 
the present day, see the politician, pure and simple, follow- 
ing a course precisely similar. There was no conviction in 
his utterances. He had not the passionate enthusiasm of 
Burke. There were many reasons why Hastings might have 
been personally obnoxious to him. Hastings stood high in 
favour with the King and Queen. For some time it seemed 
probable that Pitt would support him. When Pitt deserted 
Hastings, Fox had committed himself too much to turn 
round. In the early days of the attack, moreover, Burke 
was the Mentor of the Whig party; Fox was his political 
pupil. The denunciation of Hastings promised, too, at first, 
to be a popular cry. These reasons may perhaps suffice to 
a certain extent to account for the action of Mr. Fox. 

Sheridan, fortunately, has spared us the trouble of seek- 
ing for his reasons. He told them to us when he told them 
to Mr. Hastings at Brighton: ‘‘I was then a public pleader, 
whose duty it is, under all circumstances, to make good, if he 

* Lawson’s Monograph, p. 21. 
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can, the charges which he is commissioned to bring forward.” 
The reason is complete.* 

Of Philip Francis it is not necessary to add a single word. 
If his actions, as set forth in this volume, fail to present 
him as he was to the reader, no words of mine can be effectual. 
By the managers he was thoroughly trusted, and they repaid 
his services by constant panegyrics. Listening to some of 
these uttered one day by Grey, Hastings, Miss Burney tells 
us, could not refrain himself, but, seizing a pen, wrote these 
impromptu lines— 


“Tt hurts me not that Grey as Burke's assessor 
Proclaims me tyrant, robber, and oppressor, 
Though for abuse alone meant ; 
For when he calls himself the bosom friend— 
The friend of Philip Francis: I contend 
He made me full atonement.” 


It was curious to note how prompt were the antagonists 
of Hastings to interpret to his disadvantage every incident 
which might, by exaggeration, or comment, or unfair in- 
ference, be turned to his injury. The story of the Haidarabad 
diamond is well known, but it will bear repetition. On the 2nd 
of January, 1786, the day on which the House of Commons 
had resolved to impeach Hastings on the Bandras charge, 
Hastings received from the Nizam, through the English 
Resident at his court, a diamond as a present for the King. 
Hastings forwarded the little case containing the diamond, 
and the letter from the Nizam accompanying it, to the 
Secretary of State, Lord Sidney, to be presented by him to 
his Majesty. Under ordinary circumstances the matter would 
have ended there. But it was noticed that when Hastings 
presented himself at Court, the diamond shone conspicuously 
on the King’s finger, and many a sneering reference was 
made to the fact that his presence had so soon followed the 
despatch of the jewel. Stories, meanwhile, had been in- 
dustriously spread in the House and elsewhere, that the letter 
from the Nizam was a forgery, and that the diamond was a 
bribe from Hastings intended to conciliate the royal favour. 
The members of the House of Commons had swallowed so 


* See note to p. 462. 
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much that they were ready to accept this canard also, though 
if might have been known that there was not a man in 
England capable of forging such a letter as that of the Nizam ; 
and that, had the story been true, it would have been easy to 
drive it home to Hastings, and to ruin him irretrievably. 

Other stories relating to the enormous wealth accumulated 
by Hastings were also carefully circulated: one to the effect 
that he had freighted several ships to convey his fortune 
to Europe by way of Amsterdam. In January, 1787, Burke 
actually applied to the House to have Hastings committed 
to close custody on the plea that £300,000 had been sold 
out of the public funds to enable the owner to defeat the 
ends of justice by fleeing the country. In point, of fact, 
Hastings, at the highest tide of his fortune, never possessed 
more than a third of that amount. In the same spirit, 
Burke, in 1789, referring to a complaint which had reached 
him as to the enormous cost devolving on the accused in his 
efforts to vindicate his honour, urged that a man who had 
amassed an enormous fortune by peculation and bribes would 
scarcely feel the outlay of £30,000. 

Until the tide turned ; that is, until the exaggerations and 
inventions of Philip Francis, as interpreted by Burke, by 
Fox, by Sheridan, and by Grey produced a reaction in his 
favour in the minds of the Commons, of the Lords, and of 
society generally, not to speak of the general public, who 
had pronounced much earlier in his favour, the position of 
Hastings and his wife was extremely painful. Yet, through- 
out this trying period, they were both to prove to the world 
how entirely applicable to them was the Horatian motto, to 
which the reader may perhaps pardon me for again referring.* 
Writing to his friend, Thompson, in India, in the autumn 
of 1787, from Beaumont Lodge, Hastings makes but one 
slight allusion to the trial which had already begun, and 
that only to alleviate the anxiety he knew his friend would 
feel on his behalf. ‘‘ You will suffer,” he writes, ‘‘ by all the 
past advices from England in your concern for me. As 
for myself, I have made up my mind for the worst that 
can befall me.” Dwelling then for a few lines on the 
compulsion under which he had been to kneel before the 

* Pp, 276. 
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House of Lords, he glides imperceptibly into the pleasanter 
description of his home-life. 


“T have the pleasure to tell you that I pass the best part of the year in 
the place from which this is dated, with great comfort, and almost delight, 
and have the satisfaction of seeing Mrs. Hastings’ health proceed in improve- 
ment, though it is yet delicate, and subject to frequent and sudden ailments, 
She has suffered more than I have done from my prosecution, and I only 
from her sufferings (except the instance mentioned above).” 


When he first arrived in England, Hastings, judging 
others from himself, did not think it possible that he could 
ever be arraigned before a public tribunal for his administra- 
tion of British India. He was simple enough to believe that 
the plain, unvarnished story of all that he had suffered, all 
that he had accomplished, would be accepted. He was inex- 
perienced enough to hold the conviction that a political 
assembly cares really for truth. Soon was he to realize that 
truth is the very last commodity it values. The majority 
take infinite pains to keep it at the bottom of the well. As 
his mind gradually awoke to this fact, he became absolutely 
indifferent to the nature of the charges that might he brought 
against him. Knowing those actually preferred to be utterly 
false, he did not care how many others might be superadded. 
In one of his letters, alluding to this subject, he intimated 
that he would not be surprised if he were to be charged with 
having been concerned in the revolt of the American colonies. 
To the last he was confident that the truth, long repressed, 
would in the end prevail. Not for an instant did he falter in 
that belief. Throughout, his behaviour was that of an honour- 
able English gentleman, confident in himself, confident in 
his cause, confident in the energies which in India had not 
been altogether misapplied, and which were never more 
ready, never more active, than during these, the hours of 
persecution and adversity. Tried in the fire as few had been 
before him, he emerged, in his sixty-third year, with those 
energies unimpaired; his principles confirmed, his knowledge 
of the baseness of which human nature is capable enormously 
increased. He had realized that the villains of Bengal and 
Banéras, the Nandkumér, the Chét Singh, the Muhammad 
Rizé, had their counterparts in England. 

Whilst the trial was progressing, Hastings had succeeded 
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in repurchasing Daylesford. It had been the dream of his 
life to become the possessor of the ancestral estate. For 
three years the actual owner, Mr. Knight, had carried on a 
negotiation on the subject—a negotiation longer, Mr. Hastings 
remarked, than would have served for the acquisition of a 
province. But, in the course of the year 1788, both parties 
came to terms, and Hastings acquired the property for the 
sum of £11,424, and an annuity of £100 a year for Mr. and 
Mrs. Knight. His first care was to pull down the mansion 
he found existing, and to build a new one in its place. How 
he further improved it will be told when I reach the period 
of his life after the trial. 

We have arrived now at the conclusion of that trial. I 
have collected here a few scattered incidents, if such they 
can be called, connected with the actors in it, and, under 
ordinary circumstances, the chapter would end here. But 
there lie before me, as I write, copies of the congratulatory 
Jetters written and despatched from India on the occasion of 
the news of his acquittal reaching that country. So far as 
I am aware, these have appeared only in a semi-official 
publication of the last days of the last century; and it is 
fit, I think, that the admirers of the great Proconsul should 
be afforded the opportunity of noting the extent to which he 
was appreciated in the country in which he had ruled s0 
long, and ruled with such magnificent and lasting results. 
No one can affirm that these letters represented a sense of 
favours to come.* 

They represent the real feelings of the principal British 
inhabitants of Calcutta; of the commanding officer and 
garrison of Chandar; of Colonel Popham, of Gwaliér fame, 
and 68 officers and the staff posted at Fathgarh; of 
Colonel Forbes and the entire officers of the force stationed 
at Kénhpur (68 officers and staff); of Colonel Morgan 
and 175 officers and staff at Fort William and Barrackpur; 
of Colonel Brisco and 108 officers and staff at Déndpur; 
of the Lieutenant-Governor and the gentlemen supervised 
by him at Fort Marlborough: in fact of the whole of the 
Bengal Presidency. The first of these addresses was 


* Asiatic Annual Register for 1790, 2nd edit. (Miscellaneous Tracts). 
» 178 
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transmitted to Hastings by the Court of Directors, through the 
Chairman and Deputy-Chairman of the Hast India Company. 
Their letter ran thus :— 


“We have the commands of the Court of Directors to transmit you the 
address of the inhabitants of Calcutta on your late honourable acquittal by 
the House of Lords: we have great pleasure in obeying these commands, 
which convey so honourable a testimony of the esteem and affection of so 
respectable a body of men, who had such opportunities of appreciating your 
character.” 


The reader might find it tedious to read every word of 
these addresses; but I may be permitted to cull from each 
of them one or two of the more salient passages expressive 
of the causes which had inspired the signatories with an 
affection and admiration for their late Governor-General, not 
surpassed even by the enthusiasm called forth by the great 
Marquess Wellesley. 


“We cannot but admire,” wrote the inhabitants of Calcutta, “the 
patience, fortitude, and resignation, with which you have borne a trial un- 
exampled in length, and a scrutiny into character, motives, and actions, the 
most strict and minute that ever was instituted. But, upheld by conscious 
innocence, you have given an example of your reliance on the justice of your 
cause, which we doubt not will carry conviction to the world and to posterity, 
equal to the verdict of the illustrious tribunal before which you have 
appeared.” 


The address from the officers stationed at Chanéar is 
particularly impressive. 


“Relieved from a long and painful anxiety,” they wrote, “respecting the 
event of your unmerited prosecution and trial, the officers and staff at this 
station indulge the warmest sentiments of their hearts in congratulating you 
on your honourable acquittal. 

‘‘ Having been ever fully impressed with the highest sense of your merit, 
they cannot but rejoice that your character, after the severest investigation, 
has been so amply and so honourably justified. 

“ All Europe must now join with them in acknowledging the wisdom and 
justice of those measures, which, by conciliating the minds of the native 
powers, ensured success to those exertions you so happily employed, to the 
preservation of the British Empire in the East, against the united efforts of 
the most powerful enemies.” 


Colonel Popham and the 68 officers and staff at Fathgarh 
wrote, amid much more :— 


‘While they testify their inexpressible satisfaction at the result of an 
inquiry which will transmit your name to posterity with deserved and unfaded 
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lustre, they cannot but feel a very particular self-gratulation, on finding their 
own sentiments of your wisdom, zeal, and important public services, con- 
firmed by the almost unanimous verdict of the most respectable tribunal upon 
earth, and the general voice of the nation.” 


Even more emphatic and more touching is the address of 
Colonel Forbes and the 106 officers and staff stationed at 
Kénhpur :— 


“During a trial which, for severity of scrutiny and intolerable procrasti- 
nation, is without example in the annals of the world, we have beheld yon, 
Sir, patient and magnanimous, deporting yourself in a manner becoming the 
saviour of British India. Our solicitude was great, but we had no fear of the 
issue, though we feelingly lamented the precious years that have been lost to 
the public, which might otherwise have been employed in the service of the 
State, at a period as interesting and momentous, as your trial has been 
afflicting and unprecedented. May the remainder of your life, Sir, be long 
and happy; and we hope that this grateful tribute from a body which have 
been witnesses of the brilliant acts of your dignified and meritorious adminis- 
tration, will descend, with the name of Hastings, to posterity, as a token of 
the veneration and esteem in which we have ever held your character.” 


Colonel Morgan and the 175 officers and staff located at 
Fort William and Barrackpur, after expressing in terms not 
less feeling their congratulations and their admiration, con- 
cluded their address with these eloquent words :— 


“ With us, and with the natives of this country, your name must ever be 
revered, and, with Clive’s, be handed down with honour, respect, and 
admiration, to the latest posterity.” 


La ha 


Not less earnest and hearty are the wishes expressed in 
their address by Colonel Brisco and the 103 officers and stafi 
stationed at Danapur :— 


‘Long may you live, Sir, an ornament to the nation which will, at length, 
unblinded by prejudice, be fully convinced of the ample support and.benefit 
it received from your administration in India; and will, no donbt,.do justice 
to that exertion, ability, and patriotism, which, surmounting every difficylt; 

and obstruction, secured those possessions unimpaired to the mother-country 
although assailed by the combined powers of Europe and the East.” 


To these addresses Hastings despatched two. -separat 
replies. To that received from the inhabitants of Caleutta 
which had been forwarded to him through the Geurt oi 
Directors, he wrote an answer, which he despatched, unde: 
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a covering letter, to the Chairman and Deputy Chairman. 
In the former we find these pregnant words :— 


“To a man, whom a strange fatality has involved, through the course of 
a long official life, in an unremitting struggle for the means of discharging 
with effect the duties of his station, and guarding his reputation from dis- 
honour, declarations of applause and affection from those who stood, by 
position, nearest to the seat, or influence, of that authority in which he go long 
participated, and whose operations he, in a great measure, directed, are of 
more worth than any that wealth and honours, united, could yield. Such, I 
can truly affirm, they are in my estimation of them. 

“You, gentlemen, have many claims of old to my regard. There was a 
time in which even the authority of my public office derived a considerable 
support from the influence of your good opinion of the manner in which it 
had been exercised. The knowledge of your sentiments, publicly and 
authentically expressed on the day of my departure from Calcutta, contnbuted 
largely to support my credit with my countrymen at home, when, but for 
this, and similar aids, it must have sunk under the pressure of accusations 
heaped upon me without number, and yet unrevoked, in the name of the 
most revered body upon earth. These are personal benefits which I must 
ever remember with a grateful heart: nor is the impression made upon it by 
the prompt and ardent zeal which you have ever manifested to co-operate 
with the Government itself, in seasons of great exigency, less deeply marked, 
though blended with an esteem arising from a more disinterested considera- 


tion.” 


Hastings concluded this letter by the placing on record 
his sense of the patriotism and fair-dealing towards the 
children of the soil, in words which, later events have proved, 
apply equally in their general character to the British 
residents in Calcutta of the present day. 


“Tn the many different occupations I have filled in India, from my early 
youth upwards, I have had more opportunities of knowing the general 
character of my countrymen resident in it, but more particularly in the pro- 
vinces of Bengal, than almost any other man; and I dare to pronounce, as I 
would if called upon before the judgment-seat of Heaven, that in the senti- 
ment and practice of the two best affections which constitute the bond of 
society, namely, public spirit and generosity, they are not surpassed, if 
equalled, by any people upon earth.” 


In the covering letter to the Chairman and Deputy- 
Chairman of the Court of Directors, Hastings expressed hig 
deep sense of their kindness in having consented to become 
the channel of communication between the British inhabit- 
ants of Calcutta and himself. He thanked them further 
‘‘ for the handsome and dignified terms in which” thev “ had 
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been pleased to execute this commission.” Then follow 
these words—words which may speak for themselves :— 


“My sufferings have been great; but they have been converted into 
blessings by the consequences which they have drawn upon me. My 
acquittal, though by the highest and most respectable tribunal upon earth, I 
consider but as an exemption from infamy. It was followed by the declara- 
tion of the collective body of my late masters that I merited positive appro- 
bation. The Court of Directors added the most honourable and impressive 
testimony to that judgment. My fellow-countrymen, both civil and military, 
of that establishment, whose interests were, during a course of many years, 
committed to my charge, have repeated the same sentiments; and the 
former have indirectly appealed to that Honourable Court for the confirma- 
tion which it had already given of it.” 


To the addresses of the officers of the army Hastings 
replied in a long letter addressed to the senior officer, Major- 
General Charles Morgan. The letter is important from the 
encomiums pronounced in it on the officers of the Indian 
establishment. Hastings had had experience of the splendid 
discipline of the sipéhi army officered by British officers, in 
the terrible war with Mir Kasim; in the various phases of 
the Rohila campaign; during the two Maratha wars; in the 
still more serious struggle with Haidar Ali and Tipu Sultan ; 
and in many apparently minor, but in themselves important, 
engagements. He had realized the axiom which, after the 
first Afghan war, found expression from a very distinguished 
officer who had served in that war, that, given the condition 
of good leading, the sipahi would go anywhere and do any- 
thing. The ‘‘ good leading” was in those days as in these, 
and as always, the main factor. And that ‘‘ good leading”’ 
was, in India, almost entirely the monopoly of the British 
officer. It was, therefore, with the most profound conviction 
of their truth that Hastings, in his letter to General Charles 
Morgan, penned the words which follow :— 


“T owe much to them [the officers of the Bengal army] for whatever 
degree of reputation the world may be pleased to allow me. It has been my 
boast, and though repeatedly proclaimed, even on that ground on which the 
most laboured efforts were made to blast my good name, it has never been 
contradicted, that in the course of an administration of thirteen years and in 
periods of more than common difficulty I never joined in the formation of 
any military operation which did not ultimately succeed in the complete 
attainment of its destined, or a better purpose. ... Among the numerous 
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accusations with which I have been heavily charged, it was one, that I had 
rashly precipitated the Company’s interests, and even safety, into situations 
of unequal danger. And true it was, that if I had had but common instra- 
ments to work with, I should have thought as they did who laid that guilt to 
my charge, because they knew not that no enterprise was too great for men, 
who, possessing, in common with their brethren of these kingdoms, the virtues 
of courage and honour, joined to them a professional knowledge wrought by 
constant practice to perfection; men, whose daily habits, even to their 
amusements, were military, and who regarded every service in which they 
were engaged as their own.” 


In referring, in this heartfelt reply to the army, to the 
comradeship which should bind the army to the members 
of the Civil Service, and the latter to the army, Hastings 
once again anticipated the gallant conduct which the 
members of the Civil Service have always displayed, but 
especially under circumstances more trying than those 
which he had witnessed. 


“In our community,” he added in his letter to General Morgan, “it has 
sometimes happened, as in the best it must, that parties have been formed 
which have unhappily divided men’s affections with their opinions from each 
other. But no instance has ever yet occurred in which the interests of their 
state were threatened with external danger that did not unite all hearts and 
hands in the same common cause, and in one determined and confident resvlu- 
tion to maintain it, what power soever might assail it. This observation 
comprises both branches of the service, the civil equally with the military; 
and too highly do I estimate the spirit and liberality of the latter, to fear that 
I may displease them, by ascribing to the former this participation in those 
qualities which constitute the true basis of public virtue. It is to these 
energies and to this bond of union that Great Britain is indebted for her 
Indian Empire. May the same spirit ever animate every corps and every 
department of that service to the same honourable and prosperous exertions; 
and may their parent State, more and more known and knowing, love and 
cherish those virtues from which it has derived so many and great benefits, 
and on which it depends for their duration and improvement.” 


The fact that the contemplation of the character and 
conduct of Hastings had been able more than ten years after 
he had quitted Calcutta to draw from the men whose action 
he had directed, who had been witnesses of the consequences 
of his exalted policy, unsolicited, so high a testimony to the 
respect and admiration he had inspired, is of itself no slight 
title to the reverence of posterity. These men were honourable 
men: many of them were of proved abilitv. Thev had been 
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on the spot at the very time when Hastings had carried out 
the policy for which he had been condemned by the House of 
Commons. For them he could do nothing. The long trial 
had deprived him of his power and of his influence. That 
in such circumstances they should volunteer such testimony 
proves that those who had been ready to risk their lives and 
to shed their blood for the policies which he directed was a 
real man; a Vir; a director of other men; a man who, in 
all times, would have been followed and obeyed. The letters 
I have quoted were the homage paid by capable soldiers to 
a chief whom they would have followed to the death. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
AFTER THE TRIAL. 


Hastines had been acquitted by the highest tribunal in the 
land. But the necessity imposed upon him by the House of 
Commons to defend his character had entailed upon him an 
expenditure equal to his entire fortune. The legal expenses 
alone had involved him in a debt of about £60,000, after 
haying paid £15,000 in cash. In these circumstances he 
argued that it was but fair that the costs of the trial should 
be borne by the prosecutor. That prosecutor was the House 
of Commons, which had fallen under the spell of the magician 
whom Francis had induced to become the minister of his 
spleen. Acting under his spells, it had voted the impeach- 
ment before the House of Lords of a man declared by his 
judges to be innocent. Surely it was but common fairness 
that the prosecutor should pay the costs of the prosecution 
in which he had failed. 

The axiom of Mr. Disraeli, ‘ Justice is Truth in action,” * 
was an axiom which had commended itself to Mr. Hastings 
throughout his long and successful career; and he proceeded 
at this crisis to try how it would affect the First Minister and 
the House of Commons. He memorialized the House, setting 
forth the exact circumstances of the case; stating what his 
circumstances had been; how the necessity which had been 
imposed upon him by the House to vindicate his honour had 
involved him in heavy debt; and asking compensation for 
the charges he had incurred. The memorial Hastings for- 
warded to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Pitt. One 
word from that illustrious man would have sufficed to render 

* “Tt has been said by a great writer that ‘Grace is Beauty in action.’ 


I say that ‘Justice is Troth in action,’ and I exact it from the noble lord.”— 
Mr, Disraeli’s speech in the Houee of Commons in 1850. 
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to Hastings the justice he demanded. He was complete 
master of the House of Commons. The Opposition, under 
the influences excited by the French Revolution, had com- 
pletely dwindled away. But there were many reasons why 
Pitt could not bring himself to support the prayer contained 
in the memorial. He had been practically one of the authors 
of the impeachment. But for his sudden vote on the Banéras 
charge, the action of Burke and his friends would in all pro- 
bability have collapsed. Burke, at that time, believing that 
Pitt was against him, had renounced all hope of success. The 
impeachment, then, had practically been the doing of Pitt. 
He had drilled himself to believe, we are bound to admit, 
that Hastings had committed many of the crimes charged 
against him. The fact that it may have been a belief based 
on ignorance of the circumstances of India does not excuse 
him. On the night upon which he gave his vote against 
Hastings on the Banaras clause the impeachment of Hastings 
had become certain. He had made himself, by that vote, 
not only one of the authors of the impeachment, but the 
principal author. The acquittal of Hastings had been a dis- 
proof of his infallibility. It had been a blow to the pride of 
one of the proudest of men. It was not to be supposed, then, 
that Pitt, being what he was, would, with his own hand, 
remove the stigma which he had been instrumental in per- 
suading the House of Commons to cast upon Warren Hastings. 
To support the demand that the House should pay the costs 
of a trial for which he had ostentatiously voted, but which 
had terminated in the acquittal of the accused, was a course 
to which his nature could not bend. 

But there was still another reason for his refusal. Burke, 
who, when the trial began, had been the close ally of Fox, 
had broken with all his friends on the subject of the French 
Revolution, and had become the pensioned ally of the Tory 
Minister. The “immortal thoughts ”’ on the subject of that 
upheaval of old Europe, given to an excited world, had drawn 
in their train ministers and people, the Prime Minister lead- 
ing the way, and had fixed the policy of Great Britain for the 
five and thirty years that were to follow. How was it possible 
that Pitt, by sanctioning the memorial of Hastings, should 
break with the Mentor from whose inspired lips he had 
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listened to the principles on which the foreign policy of the 
country should be conducted. The opinions of Burke re- 
garding the guilt of Hastings had not been changed by the 
verdict of the House of Lords. He had attributed that 
verdict entirely to corruption. His utterances regarding 
Hastings continued as bitter and as unmeasured as they 
had ever been. No sooner did he learn that Hastings had 
memorialized the House for compensation for the expenses 
to which he had been put by the action of the House than 
he wrote to the Lord Chancellor (Loughborough) to protest 
against the infamy of condemning the Commons in costs 
and damages, and granting pensions to ‘“‘the accused and 
accursed.” * Considering the existing relations between the 
writer and Pitt, it would have required a great amount of 
moral courage on the part of the latter, had he been inclined 
that way, to acquiesce in the prayer of Warren Hastings. 
But, for the first of the reasons I have given, he did not 
possess the inclination. 


“ His pride forbade him to forgive the defeat that Hastings had inflicted 
upon him; and though Hastings had been honourably acquitted, Pitt was 
willing to mulct him in the whole of his fortune, and to leave him, notwith- 
standing his eminent services, to starve. There was a littleness in this, to say 
the least of it, that was unworthy of so great a man.” + 


Pitt returned the memorial with a short note to the effect 
that, ‘‘ under all the circumstances, he did not conceive that 
he should be justified in submitting the petition of the 
late Governor-General of India to the consideration of the 
sovereign.” Qn receiving this intimation, Hastings, on 
the earnest advice of his friends, bestirred himself to appeal 
to the Court of Directors. It was not willingly that he had 
recourse to a procedure which he felt, and felt strongly, 
ought not to have been rendered necessary. 

“T have been subjected,” he said to his friends, “to a long, and, as the 
issue proved, an unmerited prosecution at the instance of the people of 
England, or at least of their representatives. It is for the country at large, 
not for any corporate body of its inhabitants, to replace me on the ground 
which I occupied ere the prosecution began ; and if Parliament refuse this act 


of justice, I must submit. I can have no claim whatever upon the Court of 
Directors.” 


* Lyall’s “ Warren Hastings,” p. 224. 
+ Lawagon’s Monocranvh on Hastings. n. 22. 
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Yet there was much to be said on the other side; and 
his friends, many of them influential men connected with 
the India Office, argued that it was not quite reasonable to 
urge that he had no claim on his masters. The Court of 
Directors, they urged, had approved the proceedings upon 
which the charges against him had been based. In his 
person, then, as the servant whose deeds it had approved, 
the Court was on its trial; in that sense it was bound to see 
that their servant should not be damaged by having had to 
defend actions which, in point of law, were actions against 
the master. After much correspondence, it was finally deter- 
mined to submit to the Court of Proprietors a proposition 
that the Court should pass a resolution agreeing, with the 
sanction of the Board of Control, to defray the bare expenses 
occasioned by the trial. 

The Court met on the 29th of May, 1795. The pro- 
ceedings began by the proprietors passing unanimously a 
vote of thanks to Hastings in acknowledgment of his dis- 
tinguished services. Other proposals, for the payment of 
the legal expenses of the trial, and for conferring upon him 
an annuity of £5000 per annum, were indeed passed, after 
haying undergone the ordeal of the ballot. But for these, 
under Pitt’s India Bill, the sanction of the Board of Control 
was necessary. That meant the sanction of Mr. Pitt, and 
that sanction was refused. The Board, after considering 
both questions, declared that the opinions of the law-officers 
of the Crown were to the effect that the difficulties in the 
way of agreeing to the payment of the law expenses were 
insurmountable; whilst, as regarded the pension, it refused 
its concurrence. 

This decision meant the absolute ruin of Hastings. That 
which all the malice of his enemies had been unable to 
effect, the non possumus of Mr. Pitt’s administration threat- 
ened to bring about. But at this supreme crisis the Court 
of Directors took up the cause of their injured servant with 
considerable energy. They entered into correspondence with 
the Board of Control on the one side, whilst on the other 
they applied to Hastings to lay before them a detailed state- 
ment of his financial and territorial position. Hastings, in 
submitting the former, showed how the expenses of the trial 
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had almost equalled the amount of the accumulations he 
had brought with him from India, and that for the payment 
of the same he had bound himself. With respect to the 
acquisition of Daylesford, he wrote :— 


“T possess the estate of Daylesford in Worcestershire, which cost me, 
including the original purchase, and what I have expended upon the house, 
gardens, and lands, about £60,000. The estate is 650 acres, and may be 
valued at £500 clear yearly rent. ... In 1789 I purchased the principal 
part of the estate, and about two years since the remainder. It was the 
spot in which J had passed much of my infancy, and I feel for it an affection 
of which an alien could not be susceptible, because I see in it attractions 
which that stage of my life imprinted on my mind, and my memory still 
retains. It had been the property of my family during many centuries, and 
had not been more than seventy-five years out of their possession.” * 


The persistence with which the Court pressed the claims 
of their injured servant eventually triumphed. The consent 
of the Board of Control was at length secured to a 
compromise. On the 2nd of March, 1796, the Court 
announced the terms of the new arrangement. Under it 
Hastings was to receive the capitalized amount of an annuity 
of £4000 a year for twenty-eight years and a half, with 
retrospective effect from June, 1785, equal to £42,000; 
further, he was granted a loan, free of interest, of £50,000 
for eighteen years. It may be convenient to add here that, 
on the expiry of the term of the annuity in 1814, the Court 
continued it, at the rate of £4000 a year for the remainder 
of his life; whilst, after Hastings had repaid £16,000 on 
account of the loan of £50,000, they remitted the balance. 
Considering the splendid services of the recipient, of the 
great expense to which he had been put to defend his 
conduct when acting on behalf of the Company, the provision 
eannot be styled liberal. It scarcely, taking into account 
the repayment of £16,000, paid the expenses he had incurred 
on account of the trial. It will seem still less liberal when 
we compare it with the handsome annuities bestowed in our 
own times for a short single campaign, notably that on 
the Satlaj. But whilst the friends of Hastings complained, 
he himself only expressed his gratitude. 


“T have yet a further debt of gratitude,” he wrote on the 6th of May of 
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the same year to the Chairman and Deputy-chairman of the Court, “to acknow- 
ledge to the Honourable Court of Directors for the loan of £50,000, which 
they have generously granted to me, in consequence of my late application, 
which certainly was not made with such an expectation. As a relief from 
distress, I received it with a grateful heart; as an implied effect of the same 
generous acceptance of my services, I feel a gratification from it of a different 
kind, and scarcely inferior to the former.” * 


Hastings, in point of fact, knew well that all his thanks 
were due to the Court of Directors; that their more liberal 
intentions had been thwarted by the Board of Control. To 
Edmund Burke, to whom the year following the information 
of the benefits conferred on his intended victim was conveyed 
by his physician, Dr. French Laurence, the news was as 
wormwood. Broken in health, despondent, almost at the 
gate of death,f he could not help indulging in a gibe at 
the man who had beaten him. Neither the death of his son 
nor the prospect looming in the near future could assuage 
the rancour of his spirit. He could not resist the conviction 
that the friends of Hastings were nursing him for a peerage, 
and he said so. 

Mr. Disraeli has described in one of his lighter works 
the course taken by Pitt to break down the insurmountable 
barrier erected by the great families of England at the 
Revolution of 1688. ‘‘ Mr. Pitt,” he wrote, ‘‘ made peers of 
second-rate squires and fat graziers. He caught them in 
the alleys of Lombard Street and clutched them in the 
counting-houses of Cornhill.” Certainly under no circum- 
stances would he have recommended Hastings for a peerage. 
The successors of Mr. Pitt inherited all his prejudices without 
all his genius. It was better, perhaps, that Hastings should 
live, should descend to posterity as a great Commoner— 
the title won by the first William Pitt from a people who 
adored him—than be merged amongst the men who had 
been ennobled by the process so graphically described by 
Mr. Disraeli. Until after the death of Pitt there is nothing 
in the correspondence of Hastings to lead us to believe that 
he had any great desire to become a peer. Injudicious friends 
had indeed dangled a title before him. Lord Thurlow had 
said to Major Scott before Hastings had left Calcutta, that 


* Asiatic Annual Register for 1799 (Miscellaneous Tracts), p. 181. 
+ He died the 8th of July, 1797. 
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‘it would be base and dishonourable in Ministers not to 
advise his Majesty to confer some mark of royal favour’? 
upon so eminent a man. Upon this point Lord Thurlow 
was always very keen. The reader may recollect that the 
sudden revulsion of Pitt against Hastings was attributed to 
an intemperate threat said to have been made by that lord 
to the effect that he would affix the Great Seal to a patent of 
nobility in favour of Hastings, with or without the sanction 
of the Prime Minister. Pitt had refused to submit the name 
of Hastings as the recipient of an honour so long as grave 
charges should be hanging in suspense over his head. After 
the acquittal he would not. So the matter rested until the 
death of Mr. Pitt in January, 1806. But shortly after that 
event Hastings made an effort to secure the removal from 
the journals of the House of Commons of the charges 
branding him as false to his trust and a traitor to his 
country. The story of the interview held by Hastings on 
this subject with the Prince of Wales, and afterwards with 
Lord Moira, tells its own tale. 

The Prince of Wales had always expressed himself 
favourably disposed towards Hastings. Two months after 
Mr. Pitt’s death Hastings asked his Royal Highness for 
an interview. The request was graciously acceded to, and 
Hastings took the opportunity to submit a statement of the 
injuries he had suffered from his impeachment. He had 
at first hoped, he said, that employment might have been 
offered him either at the Board of Control or in the 
Government in India. Setting aside these expectations, 
which, he said, he perhaps ought not to have entertained, 
he had hoped that he might at least obtain a reparation 
from the House of Commons. Acquitted of the charges 
brought against him, his name yet stood branded on the 
records of that House. He then proceeded to suggest, in- 
directly, that the best mode of wiping away these slanderous 
charges would be to confer upon him a peerage. The Prince 
heard him attentively, cordially assented to the proposal, 
and recommended him to attempt to carry it through by 
means of Lord Grenville or Lord Moira. Subsequently 
Hastings saw Lord Moira, who meanwhile had discussed 
the subiect with the Cabinet, and had discovered from the 
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utterances of many of its members that the fears of some, 
and the old grudges of others, would effectually bar the 
way to honours and employment to his correspondent. Lord 
Moira communicated this result to Mr. Hastings, and then 
and there the matter ended. Never again did Hastings put 
forward claims for honour or for office. 

The refusal affected neither the temper nor the contented 
spirit of this great Englishman. ‘Men at some time are 
masters of their fate,” says Shakespeare. It is one of the 
truest consolations of adversity that a man true to himself, 
conscious of his own rectitude, is independent of the good 
Opinion of the dispensers of places and honours. Ovid has 
explained to us the secret of true happiness. Through the 
vivid glasses of the Latin poet we see the disgraced hero and 
the miserable scum whose calumnies caused his disgrace. 


“‘Conscia mens recti famee mendacia risit ; 
Sed nos in vitium credula turba sumus.” 


The members of the Cabinet might well cherish their 
rancours and their grudges. They could prevent the man 
whom they had judged and acquitted from sitting in their 
midst, but they could not deprive him of one friend whose 
affection he cherished. They could not force ill-feeling or 
want of harmony into the mansion of him who in so many 
ways soared above them. Whatever might have been the 
inventions, the calumnies, the backbitings of the men who 
opposed him, Hastings could not but feel that in fair fight he 
had overcome them. He was the victor: they had never seen 
his back. And it was because Hastings was conscious of his 
uprightness, that he continued, after the monetary difficulties 
caused by the trial had been to a great extent overcome, that 
happy and contented life at Daylesford which, had the credula 
turba possessed the smallest foundation for their calumnies, 
would have been impossible to him. The world, the world 
of fashion, of frivolity, of twisting politics and scheming 
intrigue, continued to know him not. But I trust I may 
venture, with the greatest humility, to record in this place 
my conviction, that, in the inmost recesses of his heart, he 
had overcome that world. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
DAYLESFORD. 


In the preceding pages I have preferred to present a con- 
tinuous story of the political life of Warren Hastings, 
rather than break the thread of the narrative by a descrip- 
tion of the intellectual occupations with which he beguiled 
his hours, or by a dissertation on the literary tastes which 
found congenial employment in reading and composition. 
And yet Hastings was endowed by nature to take a very 
prominent place in science and literature. In his earlier 
days in India he had, as I have recorded, opened communi- 
cations with Thibet, and had transmitted the report drawn 
up by his assistants to Dr. Johnson for his perusal and 
advice. He founded in Calcutta a college for the education 
of young men of the Muhammadan faith; and this college 
still flourishes, a worthy reminiscence of the large views of 
its founder; whilst to the Asiatic Society, which has ac- 
complished so much for the literature of the East, he gave a 
steady and earnest support. The manner in which, just 
prior to 1775, he caused the Hindu criminal law to be codified 
and translated into English, marked an era in the criminal 
legislation of British India. The benefit derived from that 
act alone can scarcely be exaggerated. 

He was very fond of poetry. During his last voyage 
from India he devoted a very large proportion of his leisure 
hours to dallying with the Muse. His productions will repay 
perusal in that they give indications of the elegant mind, the 
round masculine nature, and depth of vision of the man. He 
continued this occupation to the end of his life. Some of his 
impromptus were excellent. Of these, in the last chapter but 
one, I have given a specimen. Here is another. I must 
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premise that, during the trial, Mr. J. L. Abbot, R.A., had, 
amongst many others, painted a portrait of the accused. 
Hastings, when he saw it, was struck by the benevolent and 
tranquil expression given by the artist to his features, in 
marked contrast to that which those who only knew him 
from listening to or reading the vituperations of Burke and 
Sheridan would have been inclined to attribute to them. He 
at once seized the pen, and wrote the following lines :— 


“ A mouth extended fierce from ear to ear, 
With fangs like those which wolves and tigers wear; 
Eyes whose dark orbs announce a sullen mood, 
A lust of rapine and a thirst of blood. * 
Such Hastings was, as by the Commons painted, 
(Men shuddered as they look’d and women fainted) 
When they display’d him to the vacant Throne, 
And bade the Peers the labour’d likeness own ; 
And such in all his attributes array’d 
Behold him here on Abbot’s canvas spread ! 
Tis true, to vulgar sense they lie conceal’d, 
To Burke, and men like Burke, alone reveal’d. 
They, their own hearts consulting, see him here 
In lines reflected from themselves appear; 
With metaphysic eyes the picture scan, 
Pierce through the varnish, and detect the man. 
To Burke it shows a soul with envy curst, 
Malignant, mean, and cruel when he durst ; 
To Sheridan, a foe to shame, untrue 
To every kindred tie, and social too; 
To Fox, a shuffling knave, with false pretence ; 
Michael alone descried his want of sense ; 
And all in avarice agreed to find, 
Or make, the ruling passion of his mind, 
Yet he has friends, and they—nay, strange to tell, 
His very wife, who ought to know him well, 
Whose daily suff’rings from the worst of men 
Should make her wish the wretch impeach’d again— 
Believes him gentle, meek, and kind of heart. 
O, Hastings, what a hypocrite thou art.” * 


To such a man exclusion from public affairs was no real 


* Sir Charles Lawson’s Monograph. Sir Charles, after stating that the 
portrait represents a very benevolent and tranquil face, with much earnestness 
of expression, adds, “ Mr. Woodman-Hastings has favoured me with a copy of 
the following lines, at the expense of the managers of the trial, which Hastings 
was prompted by Abbot’s picture to write.” 
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punishment. In his wife, one of the most charming of 
women ; in himself, in his friends, he had unfailing sources 
of intellectual wealth and social happiness. As an occupa- 
tion he had the nurture and direction of his property : the doing 
in Worcestershire on a small scale of that which he had 
attempted to carry out in India on a larger; with, too, almost 
as great a comparative tenuity of resources. Fortunately, at 
Daylesford, there was no triumvirate to endeavour to control 
his actions; no malignant Francis to misrepresent his every 
action; no Nandkumar to bring against him accusations 
based on forged documents; no Chét Singh to stir up his 
frontier; no Asafu’d daula to represent his own poverty and 
his distress; no Maratha confederation to assail him in the 
west; no Haidar to threaten him with destruction in the 
south. From such scourges he was free: free, moreover, to 
indulge his own refined tastes; to mingle with friends who 
had been tried in the fire; to hear from India of the develop- 
ment of the policy which he had initiated, the budding of 
his own plans. During bygone years his prescient mind had 
looked forward to that development, to that budding just as 
he had hoped it would develop and bud. A great triumph, 
an innermost joy, was if for him, when the great Marquess, 
who, when he had been assailed by the House of Commons 
and arraigned before the House of Lords, had joined in the 
ery against him, returned now to acknowledge the heavy debt 
which India and Great Britain owed to Warren Hastings; to 
admit that it was he, and he only, who had made possible the 
result which himself had accomplished. There was, up to a 
certain point, a similarity in their immediate fate, for the 
great Marquess found himself attacked in the House of 
Commons immediately after his return, by a miscreant 
named Paull; and he experienced some difficulty in shaking 
off him and his kindred associates. 

The twenty years which, after his acquittal, Hastings was 
destined to pass in the quiet of Daylesford, were, in Europe, 
years of unsurpassed warfare and turmoil. They were years 
memorable for the appearance in this planet of that tran- 
scendent Genius, the greatest the world has ever seen, to 
whose triumphant car were chained for long the monarchs of 
old continental Europe; and who, after having all but 
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subjugated the world, was ultimately baffled by Great Britain. 
They were indeed marvellous times, and the owner of Dayles- 
ford, who had himself for thirteen years struggled with 
fortune, could only watch from his pretty property, himself 
quiescent, the changing phases of events from the marvellous 
1796 to the tragedy of ‘dull St. Helen’s, with its gaoler 
nigh.” For him action in the great world’s affairs no longer 
existed. He had but the little world of Daylesford to console 
him: and on him, great and unshaken in mind, able to 
contens himself equally in the hall of his mansion as in the 
palaces of India, there devolved a happiness greater than that 
of Pitt, dying prematurely worn out; of Dundas, forced to 
resign all his appointments; of Sheridan, with his waning 
reputation and his scanty means; of Fox, who retasted 
power only on the eve of quitting life. 

He had much that was material fo occupy him. There 
was first the pulling down of the old ruin of Daylesford and 
the building of a new mansion near its site. He was engaged 
in building this mansion whilst the trial was progressing. 
It cost £40,000 ; and, adding to that the purchase-money of 
the estate and other necessary charges, Hastings calculated 
the entire amount dispensed on these accounts at £60,000. 


“The house,” writes Sir Charles Lawson, “is built of the pale grey stone 
of the neighbourhood, on an eminence, in an undulating and well-wooded park 
of about six hundred acres, which is entered by three lodges. The style of 
architecture is severely simple, but is favourable to internal comfort.” 


No one could see it without recognizing that it was built 
for the exercise of hospitality. Attached to it were three sets 
of stables; a highly cultivated kitchen-garden, and an outer 
garden. 


“The pleasure-grounds "—I quote from the same writer—“ were laid out 
by a notable landscape gardener, and are very beautiful, with their extensive 
lawns of velvet-like grass, their beds of flowers, and their clumps of fine trees. 
. The plantations are exceedingly attractive. They contain a great variety of 
indigenous trees, including some grand elms and beeches, and many exotic 
trees that Warren Hastings introduced and acclimatized. There are also 
several charming lakes, that are believed to be full of fish, and alongside one 
of these is a romantic footpath that leads to the village. By the carriage- 
road the house is nearly a mile from the lodge close to the village. At the 
two farms on the estate Hastings endeavoured to cross English sheep and 
goats with breeds from India.” 
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In every sense of the term Hastings assumed from the 
very outset, at Daylesford, the position of a gentleman who 
cultivates his own property. 


“Tn all the pursuits of an agriculturist,” writes Mr. Gleig, “he took the 
deepest interest. He bred horses, reared sheep, fattened bullocks, sowed and 
reaped corn, and exhibited in each of these occupations, as one after another 
they engrossed him, not less of knowledge than of enthusiasm. As a horti- 
culturist, likewise, his name can never be mentioned without respect, His 
gardens were perfect models of that graceful style which, owing all its beauties 
to the skill of the artist, yet appears to be the production of untutored nature. 
He took infinite pains, moreover, to possess himself of the seeds of plants and 
herbs which he had admired in their native soil of India, and which he 
believed were not too delicate to be reared and brought to perfection in 
England.” 


In a word, Hastings applied to the development of his 
property and of his farms all his energy. Whatever he did, 
he did with all his might. 

But neither in the garden nor on the estate generally was 
his whole time spent. Literature, poetry, friends, and, above 
all, the adorable wife, were the constant solace of his hours. 
Amongst his papers, Mr. Gleig wrote that he found essays, 
dissertations, criticisms, poems, on almost every conceivable 
subject; all, in his opinion, showing talent, and many of 
them extraordinary merit. Hastings was in the habit of 
reading aloud to his family and friends; he was a good reader 
and took pleasure in the task; he was an early riser; bathed 
daily in cold water; and was very fond of riding. He loved 
the horse. To the daily society of that splendid animal he 
had been accustomed all his life, and he was in every sense 
of the term its master. He was proud of displaying his 
skill and his temper: his power to ride horses which others 
had found difficult to control. He was very hospitable ; 
delighted to see old Indian friends around him; to make 
acquaintance with their children, and to assist them in their 
start m life by a display of sympathy and interest. In fact, 
in his life in Worcestershire, he combined the qualities of an 
energetic, even an innovating, agriculturist with those of a 
good neighbour, a devoted friend, and the most charming of 
companions. 

Jt must not be supposed that some of his friends did not 
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continue to dangle before him the temptation of a seat in the 
House of Commons. But if he felt any longing in that 
direction, he never allowed it to appear. He was ready 
enough to counsel his friends on matters of this nature. 
Writing to a very intimate friend on the subject of the mis- 
fortune which must result from two or three friends contesting 
the same seat, he thus expressed himself :— 


“To have governed the first and only valuable portion of the British 
Empire in India thirteen years; to have received at my departure and since 
the fullest assurance of my carrying with me the regrets and affections of my 
fellow-servants and countrymen there, and to find myself without interest 
with those whom I had successfully served, and without interest with my 
associates at home, might have been a subject of mortifying reflection to a 
mind even less susceptible than my own; it has had less influence on mine 
by my incessant care to preclude or run away from it; and I am afraid this 
has grown into such a habit that I give way to it in cases where I ought not, 
as in the present.” 


Devoting the remainder of the letter to the discussion of 
the impossibility of the success of his friends unless one of 
them at least should see his way to retire, and laying down 
certain elementary rules which should guide their action, he 
refers to the happiness which has attended his own life, living, 
though isolated, on his property. 


“Of the ingredients of happiness which I once enumerated in rhyme, I 
possess all (and the catalogue is pretty large) but one; and that occasionally 
comes and goes. Daylesford is very much improved since you saw it, both 
in its ornamental acquisitions, its comforts, and its husbandry. My beloved 
wife is what she was in her moral and spiritual substance, and I should and 
ought to be perfectly contented, if her health (which is not worse, but rather 
better) was more stable. The worst is, we live too much secluded from 
society, excepting that of our neighbours, and too remote from our friends ; 
but our hearts turn to them with as much warmth as ever, and with as hearty 
an interest in their concerns.” 


A little before this time, 1800, distractions of another 
nature had come to absorb his attention. He had discovered 
that he had been living at too rapid a rate; and that what 
with the repayment of his loan to the Company, the deduc- 
tions made by the Company, and the expenses into which 
he had been in a manner driven, he had incurred debts 
which would before long more than exhaust all his resources. 
The fault had not been so much his own, as the fault of those 
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who, on the morrow of his acquittal, had first declined hi 
just application to the effect that those who had caused thi 
expense which had been proved t& have been unnecessar 
should pay the cost; and, afterwards relenting, had com. 
promised the matter in 2 manner, which, whilst not completel; 
clearing him, had placed upon his shoulders a burden o 
repayment too heavy for them to bear. He expressed hi: 
case very fully in a letter addressed to the Court of Directors. 
dated the 16th of June, 1799, and which he forwarded througl 
his friend Sir Stephen Lushington. This letter states sc 
clearly the consequence of the results of a compromise which 
did not effect the purpose which it professed to have in view, 
that I make no apology for inserting here that portion of if 
which bears upon the facts of the question. 

‘< When a trial of nine years, instituted on charges preferred against me 
in the name of my country, had left me, though acquitted, exhausted of my 
whole fortune, and sinking under a load of debt, which had been contracted 
by it, your honourable Court, acting on the declared wishes of the Proprietors 
of the East India Company, my honourable employers, and participating in 
the same spirit of generosity, stood forth for my relief; and for this purpose, 
on the 20th of February, 1796, you passed two resolutions in my favour, one 
to grant me an annuity of £4000 for the period of twenty-eight years and 
a half, commencing from the 21st of June, 1785; and the other to lend me 
the sum of £50,000, without any interest, for the term of eighteen years, 
upon my giving security to your satisfaction for the repayment thereof. 
Both grants were declared to be intended for the purpose of relieving my 
present embarrassments, and the first to be made in consideration of important 
services rendered to the East India Company by me whilst I was Governor- 
General of India, and particularly in the increase of the revenues of the 
Company.” 

Proceeding then to acknowledge that he did receive in due 
course the amounts above specified, he calls attention to the 
principal condition under which the loan was granted; viz. 
that it must be repaid by instalments of not less than £2000 
per annum; and that it be fully repaid at the expiration of 
eighteen years from date of loan. But that was notall. By 
& subsequent order, based upon the resolution of the Court 
granting the loan, Hastings was required to deliver, and did 
deliver, separate assignments of £1000 out of each of the 
half-yearly payments of his annuity for the payment of 
£36,000 of the loan of £50,000, and of his estate of Dayles- 
ford. rated at £14.000. for the remainder. 
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“To this arrangement,” he continues, “I submitted with great, though 
silent regret, and some mortification. I considered it a direct contradiction 
to the terms of the loan; for instead of being exempted from the payment 
of interest, I was charged by it with an interest of four per cent., only one 
per cent. being remitted of the rate which might legally have been taken. 
It defeated, in a great measure, the beneficent purpose of the loan, by leaving 
me nearly as much encumbered with debt as I was before, transferring what 
I owed, rather than extinguishing it.” 


After dwelling for a moment on the reports which had been 
circulated that he was a man “ of superfluous opulence” simply 
to show their absurdity, Hastings proceeded to argue that he 
had accepted silently the decree of the Court because he had 
no legal claim on the amounts which they had reclaimed, and 
in the hope that, by observing a line of strict economy, he 
might confine his expenses within the limits the Court had 
practically assigned. Hxperience, however, proved that the 
mode of repayment ordered by the Court would entail upon 
him the loss of his property of Daylesford, ‘‘ which,” he added, 
‘‘T shall have no means of redeeming.” He concluded his 
letter by praying, not for further relief in money, but that the 
Court would render effectual the relief already authorized, ‘by 
permitting him, as originally sanctioned, to hold the loan 
without interest. 


“That is to say,” he added, “that you will be pleased to order an account to 
be made out, and annually renewed and kept, of the accumulated sums withheld 
from my annuity, and the growing interest, so that I may still reap the full 
benefit of it, in the same manner that I might have done had the whole been 
paid into your hands; but that it remain a deposit in yours, for the repayment 
of your loan when that shall finally become due, as far as its accumulation 
shall suffice for that end; and that credit be then given me for the amount, 
set in opposition to that of the amount of loan, and the balance only charged 
on my estate for the remaining payment.” 


It is satisfactory to record that the Court of Directors 
promptly and unanimously acceded to the proposition submitted 
to them by their distinguished servant. But again there had 
been a miscalculation. The resolution of the Court, by 
directing that the £2000 annually deducted from Mr. 
Hastings’ annuity should be invested in Company’s bonds, 
brought him no actual relief: his income for the time being 
was not thereby increased. His embarrassments then, far 
from lessening, increased with each year. Thus it happened 
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that in 1804 he was compelled once again to bring hi: 
monetary affairs under the cognizance of the Court o 
Directors. 

But, before despatching to that body an official letter bearing 
upon the subject, Hastings deemed it advisable to seek inter. 
views with the Prime Minister, Mr. Addington, and the 
President of the Board of Control, Lord Castlereagh. By 
both of these he was well, even cordially received ; by the first 
indeed with a great deal of sympathy. Satisfied that nc 
obstacles would be offered by the Ministry, Hastings then 
approached the Court of Directors. Here, too, he found a 
most friendly spirit prevailing. The Court clearly recognized 
that, under the circumstances of the Hastings property, it 
would be cruel to insist upon the repayment of the loan. 
They therefore not only wiped out the £34,000 remaining 
unpaid, but, to assist Hastings in obtaining the sum necessary 
for the redemption of the mortgage on Daylesford, they ante- 
dated his annuity by one year; that is, they made him a 
present of £4000. 

The period at which this arrangement was arrived at was 
the period when the peace of Amiens had recently been 
broken, and Pitt had just made clear his intention to resume 
the power which he had laid down in 1801. There was 
a very strong feeling among the country gentlemen of 
England that under the circumstances Addington was the 
safer statesman for the chief direction of affairs. In an 
interview Hastings held with Addington on the 5th of May, he 
represented in respectful and fitting terms this feeling. Sub- 
mitting to the Minister, as no one could with greater reason, 
that the voice of the House of Commons was not the voice 
of the people, he assured him that the general feeling in 
England was one of disgust at the unnatural combination 
against him :— 


“The people see and know,” he added, “that an ample, sufficient, and well- 
distributed provision has been made against the threatened invasion ; they see 
resources called forth, for which no one gave this country credit; they are 
pleased with the economy of the public expenditure; they have proclaimed a 
spirit of zeal and unanimity, which they certainly neither showed nor felt during 
the last war, nor during the late administration,” and much more to the same 
effect. 
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Addington was much touched: but the die had been cast. 
He proceeded very calmly and deliberately to set before his 
visitor reasons which rendered it impossible that he should 
decline to make way for Mr. Pitt. ‘You shall be the 
judge,” he said, “‘whether or not I can, with propriety, 
remain in office.” Hastings heard him to the end, and was 
then forced to admjt that there was but one course open to 
the Minister, consistent with his honour and his duty—he 
must resign. Relating this interview many years later to Mr. 
Gleig, Mr. Addington, then Lord Sidmouth, stated— 


“T do not hesitate to confess that I was better satisfied with myself, as well 
as with the decision at which I had arrived, after I found that the latter carried 
with it the approval of aman so competent in every respect to try the ques- 
tion as Warren Hastings.” * 


From the summer of that year, 1804, the life of Hastings 
was for a long time free from monetary cares. He still 
continued the old ways of domesticity and hospitality. In 
public affairs he vontinued to take an interest the more 
absorbing as the war between Great Britain and Napoleon 
seemed every year to gather to itself the character of a duel. 
The year following, 1805, witnessed the disgrace of his old 
enemy, Dundas, the Dundas who, it was believed, and 1 think 
with truth, had incited Pitt against him on the memorable 
occasion of the debate in the House of Commons on the 
Banaras charge. Perhaps no man ever worked so cruel a 
wrong to another as Dundas did to Hastings on the forenoon 
of the day of that discussion. It was Dundas, every one 
believed, who had influenced Pitt to change his mind; to join 
with the calumniators of Hastings ; and practically to decide 
the impeachment. It would be interesting to speculate what 
would have been the fortunes of the able man who had ruled 
India with so much credit if Dundas had not interfered; if 
Pitt had cast his vote in his favour, instead of against him. 
Such a man, with a fair field before him, must have gone far. 
And now he heard that the placeman who had shut out from 
him that field; who had ruined his public life; had been 
impeached on a charge of peculation. The matter was 
specially brought to his notice by a friend, more ardent in his 


* Gleig’s “ Memoirs of Warren Hastings,” vol. iii. pp. 418-420. 
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cause than he himself cared to appear, in a letter in which he 
indulged in a violent attack on the accused, and on the 
Minister who had so passionately defended him. The reply 
of Hastings reads like the judgment of history :— 


“Your reflections,” he writes, “on the detection of Lord Melville’s [Dundas 
had become Lord Melville] corruptions are just. I should not have passed 
so severe a judgment on them when the public was first in possession of them 
as I do now, when I see them not only countenanced, but defended by the 
first servant of the kingdom, and an attempt made by the same man and his 
dependents to blacken the character of Lord St. Vincent, one of the first, if 
not the first, naval commander of this or any other country and age, in his 
zeal for his avowed friend. It may and will lower the character of Mr. Pitt, 
but it will not affect his stability.” 


The year following Hastings held that interview with the 
Prince of Wales of which I have already given a sufficient 
account. The failure of the object for which he had asked the 
interview left no sting behind it; none certainly that affected 
his cheerful and contented nature. He had done that which 
he regarded as aduty. It was not for him to repine because 
the wielders of power could not remove from their natures 
grudges based on charges proved to have been unfounded. 
Warren Hastings was born to do great things: but he could 
not whine in the ante-chambers of the powerful. Throughout 
his life he acted in a manner to compel respect from those with 
whom he came in contact. They rendered to him that which 
they recognized he rendered to himself. 

The house at Daylesford had been furnished most 
sumptuously. 


“ Hastings,” writes Sir Charles Lawson, after a visit he paid to Daylesford, 
‘was remarkably attached to his home; and its surroundings and embellish- 
ments testified to his innate love of the beautiful in Nature and Art. The 
cruel ordeal through which he had passed at Westminster Hall did not, as it 
might well have done, render all things associated with India distasteful to him. 
He was proudly conscious that he had deserved well of his country, however 
ill the representatives of that country had acknowledged his services; and, 
having fought a good fight against great odds and great prejudice, it was an 
abiding source of gratification to him to recall the incidents of the best years 
of his life, which he had given, in the society of his wite, to India. Con- 
sequently, his halls, so large, were hung around, not with trophies of the 
chase, for he was no sportsman (though Francis, as has been shown, realized 
to his cost that he could shoot straight), but with paintings, drawings, and 
illuminated parchments that recalled to his mind scenes and studies of the far 
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East, and suggested topics of conversation with the guests whom he loved to 
have around his table. He never forgot that he had filled an eminent office 
under the Company and Crown; and he regarded it as to some extent incum- 
bent upon him to adopt a style of living in keeping with the position which 
had been once his.” 


Again :— 


“Hastings made a small collection of paintings by such old masters as 
Teniers, Matsys, Ruydael, Correggio, Rembrandt, etc.; but he was probably 
more proud of his numerous specimens of the skill of Hodges and Zoffani, 
whom he cordially encouraged when those two artists visited him at Govern- 
ment House, Calcutta. Several of Hodges’ Indian landscapes are still 
preserved at Daylesford; and among them the most notable are views of 
Calcutta from Fort William; of Alipore, near Calcutta; of Banares; of the 
Taj Mahall, at Agra; of Ghdzipur, on the Ganges; of Katra; of Shikohabad; 
of the Himalayas, etc.” 


Once again :— 


“Hastings was rich in prints, miniatures, enamels, etc., and his collection 
of Persian drawings was especially remarkable. His library was extensive, 
and included numerous fal. and quarto volumes of high repute. Amongst 
these were many works on India, and two copies of a book containing a 
summary of the debates in the House of Lords on the evidence in the trial 
of Hastings, with a proof portrait of Lord Thurlow, the Chancellor.” 


Much more might be gathered from the same source; 
but sufficient has been narrated to show the mode of life 
of the retired statesman ; the resources at his disposal; the 
contentment and happiness which shed their rays over his 
declining days. One year followed another without percep- 
tible alteration. The new interests which arose were the 
interests taken in the new generation, in the sons and 
daughters of Indian associates. The D’Oyleys, the Thompsons, 
the Cockerells, lived again in their children. Sometimes 
Hastings and his wife were cheered by a visit from her son 
by her first marriage, now become Colonel Imhoff, soon to 
attain a higher rank and to gain considerable reputation as 
a soldier, and his young wife. Again we find him obtaining, 
through his good friend, Colonel Toone, a cavalry cadetship 
for a nephew of Mrs. Hastings. Again he is interesting 
himself in watching the intrigues which followed the death 
of Lord Cornwallis at Ghazipur, relative to the appointment 
of a successor to the vacant office of Governor-General. 
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The office, it is well known, was ultimately conferred upon 
Lord Minto, who learned in India to appreciate the man 
whom he had helped to assail in England. There had not 
been wanting other candidates for the office. Hastings had 
given his firm support to the policy of the great Marquess, 
which} was ,but a continuation of his own; he had witnessed 
with pain and disgust the retrograde action of Lord Corn- 
wallis and Sir George Barlow, his temporary successor. ‘1 
am sick:,of looking to India,’ he wrote in December, 1806, 
“because I see nothing done for the advancement or preserva- 
tion ofjour property in it that I like; nothing, indeed, that 
I do not dislike.” He expressed himself, however, “‘ pleased 
with the resistance which was made by the Court of Directors 
to Mr. Fox’s persevering attempts to force upon them the 
appointment of Francis and Lord Lauderdale to the Govern- 
ment of India;” from which it may be gathered that the old 
leaven still rankled in the breast of Charles Fox. 

It is interesting to read the opinion of so shrewd a 
contemporary regarding Napoleon, given at the time when 
that great warrior was engaged (in the winter of 1806-7) 
in endeavouring to expel the Russians from Poland. 


“You may think Napoleon,” he writes, ‘‘a wonderful man, but do not 
say so. As we cannot cope with him, it is the fashion to scold at him, and 
call him opprobrious names. I think we begin to drop the invectives of 
contempt. He is at present well employed in the subjugation of Poland, that 
is, in delivering it from its imperial and royal depredators. Surely the hand 
of God is in his present project. I am pleased with it, because it is a 
retribution of justice; and I am the more pleased with it, because it employs 
his strength, and may employ it for a length of time to come, on objects in 
which his success cannot prove hurtful to us, and at a distance which ensures 
our safety for at least a twelvemonth to come.” 


In the course of the next four years an event occurred 
which had the effect of completing an object Hastings had 
very much at heart, viz. the union of his own family with 
that of his wife, to regulate thereby the succession to the 
Daylesford property. He regretted that he had had no 
family by his second wife. He tenderly loved her, and he 
was anxious that in the future possessor of the property the 
blood of the Hastings family should mingle with that of 
Chapuset. It was then with the greatest satisfaction that he 
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Witnessed the marriage of his nephew, the Rev. J. B. 
Woodman, rector of Daylesford and vicar of Brackley, with 
Mademoiselle Louise Chapuset, daughter of Mrs. Hastings’ 
brother, Baron Chapuset.* The marriage was a happy one, 
and fulfilled all the wishes of the nearest relatives of both 
parties. The male issue of the union, Mr. Warren Hastings 
Woodman, occupies Daylesford at the present day. 

The time was now fast approaching when Hastings was 
to be called upon once more to tread the floor from which 
on his return from India his name had suffered so many 
insults—the floor of the House of Commons. The time of 
the renewal of the charter of the East India Company was 
approaching, and the Government, anxious to receive the 
best information regarding the working of the revenue and 
judicial systems of India, and on other matters pertaining 
generally to that country; feeling moreover that no living 
man was so capable of giving them the information they 
wanted as he who had founded both systems, who had 
watched their initial working, and who had perfected them 
during the earlier stages of their progression, summoned 
Hastings from his retirement to give his evidence before both 
Houses. Hastings was then eighty-one years of age, but he 
bore his years well, and his intellect was as keen, his memory 
was as retentive, as during the more active periods of his 
life. He responded eagerly to the summons, and, on the 
appointed day and hour in April, 1813, appeared once again 
at the bar of the House of Commons. Accommodated with 
a seat within the bar he was examined for three or four hours. 
Then there occurred an ovation which I prefer that he should 
relate himself. 


““When I was ordered to withdraw, and was retiring, all the members, 
by one simultaneous impulse, rose with their heads uncovered, and stood in 
silence till] I passed the door of their chamber. The same honour was paid 
me, though of course with a more direct intention, by the House of Lords.” 

. “Throughout the whole investigation,” wrote Mr. Thompson to Sir 
Charles D’Oyley, “the most marked attention has been paid, both to his 
person and opinions. The very officers of both Houses seem to have vied 
with each other in manifesting their respect for him.” 

#* Baron Chapuset was the last of Mrs. Hastings’ three brothers. Of the 
others, one died in India; the other, fighting as a subject of a King who was 
the ally of Napoleon, in line with the French, was killed in action in the 
Voralberg. See Lawson’s Monograph, p. 25. 
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It would appear that his luminous answers gave both 
Houses a lead, a direction, by the following of which a 
practical character was imparted to proceedings which might 
otherwise have failed in that essential. 

Surely after such an experience Hastings was justified in 
concluding, as he did conclude, that the receptions given him 
by both Houses of the Legislature were ‘‘two most affecting 
and convincing proofs of my having outlived all the prejudices 
which have, during so many past years, prevailed against 
me.” ‘It might have been confidently believed,” writes Sir 
John Strachey, in the preface to his admirable work on the 
Rohila War, that, after his death, ‘“‘ he would be remembered 
not only among the most wise and courageous among the 
founders of the Indian Empire—for that even his enemies 
could hardly deny—but as one of the most virtuous.” Alas! 
that Sir John should have been compelled to add the words 
that immediately follow. ‘‘This was not to happen. As 
time went on the truth became more and more forgotten, 
while the writings of Burke, his great accuser, were im- 
perishable.” In this place I must be content to record the 
Jamentable fact. On the other causes, mentioned by Sir 
John Strachey, which contributed to imprint on the mind of 
the nation the false ideal which has so long prevailed, I have 
dwelt specially in the preface. Ishall refer to it incidentally 
in the concluding chapter. 

To the generous mind of Hastings, however, the touching 
reception accorded to him by both Houses of Parliament 
appeared an absolute obliteration of past insults. The 
attention paid to him by the Prince Regent and others the 
year following—the year styled the year of the deliverance of 
Kurope—was calculated to confirm this impression. The 
Prince had, a short time before, called Hastings to the Privy 
Council. The continental rulers who had been content, 
between 1809 and 1812, to grovel in the antechambers of the 
great Emperor, had crowded, on his downfall, to visit the 
Regent of the island, the valour of whose sons had set them 
free. To these the Regent presented Hastings with many 
complimentary words. He could not but feel that this man, 
who had made the British Empire in India, was, in very deed, 
more than worthy to be presented to men who had been forced, 
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for a time, to bow the knee to Napoleon. He had done more 
than any of them: he had never stooped to the humiliations 
to which they had been long accustomed. He was, in the 
highest sense of the term, England’s truest hero. And yet, 
to employ the very words of the Prince Regent, he was “ the 
most injured of men.” Had the Prince, I wonder, ever 
reflected as to who they were who had made him so? Injury 
to an innocent man implies the necessity of reparation. 
Surely the fact that to this man all reparation had been 
refused must have occurred to the mind of the presenter when 
he brought into close contact with the continental sovereigns 
the hero, for the absence of whose decorations and titles he 
thought it thus necessary to apologize. 

But if such a thought did occur it led to no action. 
Hastings died undecorated, and the calumniators stepped 
unchecked into the vacant space. His grave still gapes for 
the vindication which is his due. Into that grave have been 
poured the poisoned decoctions of Mill, the venomous dis- 
tillations of Macaulay. But the grave still gapes. Nor will 
it close until not only full and complete justice shall have 
been rendered to the immortal dead, but until the people of 
England shall have recognized the wrong perpetrated by 
their forefathers and their contemporaries, a wrong in which 
they have been participators more or less silent, towards one 
of the greatest, the most virtuous, and the noblest of England’s 
sons. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
WARREN HASTINGS DIES—SOME FEATURES OF HIS CHARACTER. 


In the year immediately preceding that during which occurred 
the events noted at the close of the last chapter—the year 
1818—Hastings was first attacked by gout. It was not, he 
states, a painful attack, but it continued long, and kept him 
sedentary while it lasted. Soon after that enemy had dis- 
appeared he received from the Vice-Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Oxford the announcement that it was intended to 
confer upon him, at the ensuing commemoration, the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Laws. To Oxford, then, he proceeded, 
and there he received a splendid ovation. As he entered the 
Sheldonian theatre the undergraduates rose to a man, and 
greeted him with deafening applause. Of all the names that 
were presented for honour not one received the enthu- 
siasm that greeted his. Again was he the hero of the hour. 
Touching, indeed, must it have been to the grey-haired 
octogenarian to listen to the shouts of the rising youth of 
England. It came to Mrs. Hastings and himself as a very 
sweet offering— 


“ The deep, well-omen’d voice of thunder, given 
To speak and ratify the will of Heaven.” 


But once again monetary cares threatened to overwhelm 
him. The annuity which the Company had bestowed upon 
.him had been granted for a limited period, and that period 
was now approaching its end. Hastings had exceeded by 
twelve years the term which is regarded as the allotted period 
of man’s life, and he was still erect and strong. Once again, 
then, he was obliged to communicate with the Court of 
Directors, this time expressing a desire that the name of Mrs. 
Hastings might be added to the annuity patent, so that she 
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might continue to enjoy it in the event of her outliving him. 
Compliance would have been a very gracious act. It was 
hoped, too, by Hastings and his friends that the amount of the 
annuity might be raised to £5,000. The Court, recognizing 
that it had been intended that the annuity should be a pro- 
vision for life, granted the extension of it for the remaining 
years of the applicant’s life, but declined either to increase 
the amount, or to continue it to his wife, should ghe survive 
him. 

To the presentation of Hastings to the allied sovereigns 
on the occasion of their visit to England in 1814 I have 
referred in the last chapter. In the course of the year 
Hastings presided at a dinner given at Guildhall by the 
gentlemen connected with India to the Duke of Wellington, 
and proposed the health of the warrior who was, the year 
following, to measure swords with Napoleon. Notwithstand- 
ing a premonitory symptom * in the early part of the year, 
he was feeling well; strong enough indeed to bear without 
fatigue the unwonted dissipation of the festivities. Giving, 
in a letter to a friend, an account of these, and of his 
presentations to the several crowned heads, he added :— 


“T have a freer and purer sensation of satisfaction in informing you that 
I have borne my part in all the late ceremonials and festivals at Oxford, a 
scene of incessant fatigue during three complete days, without the least injury 
to my health, and since my return, the dinner at Guildhall, with a cold caught 
on the journey of my return to town, and not increased by this last and 
severe trial of my constitution. From these proofs of what I can endure, I 
think I shall last through another winter.” 


In point of fact he lasted four years after the date of that 
letter ; nor was it until the middle of the fourth year that his 
constitution gave signs that it was approaching its term. 
Throughout the period, Mr. Gleig tells us, the tenor of hig 
existence was as calm, as even, and as undisturbed “ag if he 
had never filled in the eye of the world a wider space than 
appertains, as a matter of right, to the well-educated country 
gentleman.” He was contented and happy. The only 
anxieties which assailed him were those connected with the 

* On the 18th of January, 1814, he noted in his diary: “I was seized 


: ; : L sat 
at three with a total loss of articulation and want of power in my rig 
eae for the first time.” Lawson's Monograph, p. 26. 
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future of his most beloved and ever-charming wife in ease he 
should be called away before her. He would have been 
supremely happy could he have felt that his death would 
make no change in her comforts. She had been all in all to 
him. For her his love had never waned. She was, wrote 
Miss Burney, “so adored by her husband that in her sight 
and conversation he seems to find a recompence adequate to 
all his wishes, for the whole of his toils and long disturbances 
and labours.” To his last hour she remained his beloved, 
his beautiful Marian. To him the supreme desire of his life 
was to assure her happiness. 

In May, 1818, the first decided change took place in him. 
The nature which had borne the burden of eighty-six years 
began to crumble away. First he realized that walking 
irritated his nerves, bringing on confused and distant 
sensations, ‘‘as of the sound of distant multitudes.” Four 
days later the irritation had spread to his eyes. Hight days 
later still, his nights became unquiet. On the 19th, he had 
to quit his bed and seat himself in a chair. The day 
following he made the last entry in the journal which he had 
kept since the 18th of January, 1784, the day before Mrs. 
Hastings had quitted India for Europe. 

Realizing that his end was approaching Hastings made a 
supreme effort, through the intervention of an influential 
friend, to prevail upon the Court of Directors to continue to 
his wife the annuity which they had conferred ‘‘ equally upon 
his services and his sufferings.”” In his letter on the subject 
he referred specially to the service Mrs. Hastings had 
rendered to the State at Patna, at the time he was threatened 
at Bandéras; and told how she, by her firm attitude and 
presence of mind, had preserved order in that dangerous city. 
Not many days after this request had been despatched the 
end came. On the 22nd of August, 1818, after an illness 
which had lasted six weeks, surrounded by his wife, Sir 
Charles and Lady Imhoff, the Woodmans, and one or two 
others of his dearest friends, he rendered his soul to his 
Maker. He had suffered greatly; the power of deglutition 
had failed him; and as the eminent physician, Sir Henry 
Halford, explained, he had been living for some time past on 
his own substance. He was worn to a shadow. But though 
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the consequent agony was intense, not one single impatient 
expression, if is recorded, ever escaped him. He died, 
surrounded and blessed by those who knew him best; by 
those who loved him best; by those whose belief in him 
through good and evil report had never been shaken. 

He was buried at Daylesford. The funeral, although it 
had been intended it should be strictly private, was attended 
by all the nobility and gentry of the neighbourhood. A 
suitable inscription, commemorating, briefly, the events of 
his career, was placed within the church. His age was 
eighty-five years and eight months. ‘He came to the grave 
in full age, as a shock of corn cometh in his season.” * 

By his will, dated July 27, 1811, he left everything to his 
wife, and made her his sole executrix. As the Court of 
Directors did not see fit either to comply with the dying 
request of their servant regarding the continuation to the 
widow of the pension he had enjoyed or of any portion of it; 
and as it did not apparently occur to them to raise a 
monument to his memory, his widow determined to assume 
the latter part of the duty. The tablet, surmounted by a 
bust which attracts the visitors who crowd into Westminster 
Abbey, was erected at her cost, and bears upon it the in- 
scription which she wrote. This inscription, worthy of its 
object, will be found in the second page of this volume. 

Mrs. Hastings survived her husband nearly twenty years, 
cherishing his memory and adored by her dependents and 
neighbours. She died in her ninety-second year. 

It devolves upon me now to write a few last words with 
respect to the illustrious man of whose splendid career, of 
whose misfortunes, of whose struggles with malevolence and 
unscrupulousness, and of whose manly acceptance of the 
result of these struggles, I have endeavoured to write an 
impartial account. The character of such a man may, it is 
true, be gathered from the record. The reader who shall 
accept the record, will see the man as he really was. He 
will see a man educated in one of the best of the public 
schools of England; he will see him, imbued with the 
traditions which furnish a boy with strength, experience, and 


* T have borrowed this passage from the book of Job from Sir C. Lawson's 
Monograph, who applied it to a similar purpose. 
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worldly wisdom sufficient to enable him to make a good start 
in the battle of life, entering, still young, upon a service not 
yet illustrated by the great name of Clive, and the prospects 
of which were unknown and unknowable. He sees him 
arrive in Bengal; there, relegated to the drudgery of office- 
work, gain the good opinion of his immediate superiors; 
then he notes how, detached on special duty into the interior 
of a country ruled by the arbitrary representatives of the 
Mughal, he bends all his attention to his duties; how he 
gains the goodwill of those with whom he comes into contact, 
FKuropean as well as native; how he devotes his leisure 
hours to the acquisition of the languages, the language of the 
people as well as that of the court; how, in a revolution 
which ensues, he bears himself so bravely and so discreetly, 
that for a brief interval, after the expulsion of his countrymen 
from Calcutta, he is able to maintain, in the very capital of 
the tyrant, a correspondence with the various classes that 
tyrant had hoped to plunder. He sees him, finally, able 
to make his way to Falta; attract there attention by his 
language and his bearing; and, finally, accompany thence 
the energetic Clive on that forward march which was to 
invert the conditions till then existing between the native 
ruler and the western adventurer, to seat the latter in the 
place of which the former had proved himself unworthy. 
Then begins the second act of the drama. First at the 
capital of Bengal, where he learns to know and to appreciate 
thoroughly the native character, thus gaining an intuition 
which is to stand him in good stead all his life; distrusting 
Nandkumér from the very outset; recognizing in Mir Jafar 
and in his son Miran men of blood and of faithlessness, yet 
very scrupulous himself in his earnest desire for fair-dealing 
with the natives. We see him holding the balance until the 
first departure of Clive removes the strong hand which had 
repressed corruption, and leaves him a member of the 
Council which, under the presidency of Vansittart, is to 
guide the fortunes of England in Bengal. What do we 
witness next? We see at least this: that, when all about 
him are corrupt, his hands are clean; when all take bribes 
to revolutionize the native government, his purse remains 
empty. We see further that, the revolution once having 
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been accomplished, he and Vansittart struggle bravely but 
ineffectually against their corrupt colleagues to secure to the 
natives of the provinces some sort of justice; some remedy 
against western greed and western rapacity. We see war 
precipitated despite of the efforts of these two men, both of 
whom are borne down by a tyrant majority. Finally, for the 
moment, we see Hastings return to England, carrying with 
him but a moderate fortune, whilst his colleagues had 
accumulated their hundreds of thousands. 

Thus far there is no stain, no hint at a stain, upon the 
character of this brave man. He has returned clean-handed 
from that India which had already gained an unenviable 
reputation for the manufacture of ‘‘Nabobs.” He settles 
down to the life of literature and art which accords with his 
tastes and his acquirements. For a time he hag no thought 
of returning to the East. But unfortunate investments 
suddenly force his hand. He applies to the Court of Directors 
for employment; obtains it; and proceeds to Madras as the 
second in the Council of that Presidency. 

Here again, acting cordially with the true-hearted Dupré, 
he once again gains golden opinions. To his masters it 
seems that in him they possess a servant whose one determi- 
nation is to do his duty; to devote himself to their interests. 
They mark how he reforms the commercial relations between 
their factors and the native traders, to the great advantage 
of both. They observe how, whilst under his influence and 
that of Dupré, Madras is steadily progressing, Bengal, under 
the successors of Clive, is, from a combination of causes, as 
rapidly retrograding. Believing, and rightly believing, that 
these results may be in a great measure due to the character 
of the individual at the head of affairs, they resolve to 
despatch Hastings to assume chief authority in Bengal. 

Hastings proceeds thither. He finds the three provinces 
but just recovering from the effects of a most terrible famine ; 
the treasury is empty; credit no longer exists; of confidence 
in the governing English there is none; the roads are 
infested by footpads, and as though that were not sufficient, 
a body of religious mendicants, vowed to poverty, have taken 
to highway robbery on such a scale as to necessitate the 
despatch against them of large bodies of troops. Add to 

2M 
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this, he finds an imperium in imperio. The native capital, 
Murshid&ébéd, is the monetary capital of the provinces, the 
centre of all monetary transactions, the storehouse of the 
revenue, which its officers collect. The situation was infinitely 
worse than that which had existed on the morrow of Plassey, 
when everything could be done in the manner which the 
conqueror might direct. Clive had been compelled, from 
his position, to institute the double government, which, from 
the faults of both races, but mainly, I think, from the faults 
of the English, had culminated in the actual deadlock. To 
add to the difficulties of Hastings, he and the provinces 
adjoining those he administered, were threatened by a 
Marath4 invasion. 

Yet, in two years, there prevailed in the English provinces 
order, credit, good administration. The footpads had dis- 
appeared; the highways were respected; of the religious 
mendicants not one remained within the borders ; Murshidabaéd 
had been deposed, whilst Calcutta had assumed her proper 
place; the English received the respect due to the authors 
of good government; the revenue had recovered a certain 
amount of elasticity; whilst, and especially, owing to the 
foreign alliance Hastings had contracted, the Mardathé scare, 
which, for the preceding century, had been so baneful to 
Bengal; and the effects of which Hastings had witnessed 
when he was working under a native Viceroy near to 
Kaésimbazaér, had been—so far as concerned his north-western 
borders—rendered impossible for ever. The means he 
employed to bring about this great result were the alliance 
with Oudh and the Rohila war. 

That the administration of Hastings had commended 
itself in some sort of way to the Home authorities, was 
proved by the fact that when changes were made in England 
in the composition and powers of the Executive, he was re- 
tained as its chief, though without the power to override his 
colleagues. Then began the most crucial period of his 
career. Brought in contact with three men whom I have 
sufficiently described in this volume—men who had made 
the voyage to India in the same ship, and who displayed 
their hostility to their senior colleague at the very moment 
of landing—he had to undergo the mortification of seeing his 
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best measures rejected by men ignorant not only of the 
country and its history, but of the very rudiments of the 
art of governing, and the place of those measures taken by 
orudities which could only lead to injustice and disaster. I¢ 
is @ simple truth to say that never has a, great governor, 
before or since, been placed in so painful a position. And 
when, added to that, he had to witness these colleagues 
routing out all the details of his administration before their 
arrival, with the avowed hope of finding therein materials 
which they could use to his discredit; abetting interested 
speculators in bringing against him charges of bribery and 
dishonesty ; making of personalities a policy, and of heaping 
insult upon insult; can we wonder that his cup should 
become full to overflowing? Who that reads the disgraceful 
record can fail to pay respectful homage to the courage, the 
patience, the coolness, the fixity of purpose, the singleness 
of mind, the longsuffering, displayed by that gallant heart 
in the presence of the studied insults, the daily opposition, 
the reversal of his political action—such as would drive many 
a man in that position to despair? There is no part of the 
life of Hastings more worthy of study than that section of it 
which began with the arrival of the triumvirate and ended 
with the death of Clavering. 

When, after a lengthened martyrdom, the departure of 
Francis left his hands free, Hastings had to continue and 
to close two great wars with the most powerful of the native 
princes—with the Peshwaé and with Haidar Ali. To carry 
on these wars he had to make money-arrangements with his 
vassal-ruler of Bandras and with the divided rulers of Oudh 
(the Nawwaéb and his female relatives). These he carried 
out—lI will say only this much in this place, for the debated 
matter will come on later—in a manner which enabled him 
to secure the retention by the British of their Indian posses- 
sions, and to add to the renown of his country. Again I 
affirm :-that there was not another man in India capable of 
securing so great a result. 

Such, told in the briefest possible form, was the Indian 
career of Hastings. Starting in his administration of Bengal 
with worse than empty hands, he left the provinces prosperous 
as they had never been before; with credit such as they had 
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never had before; their borders secure as they had never 
been before; the name of Great Britain greater and more 
honoured than it had ever been before; British India recog- 
nized as one of the three great powers of the peninsula—in 
the opinion of many the greatest, for she had encountered 
the two others at one and the same time, and had been 
bested by neither. And we are to be told—it is to be crammed 
down the throats of Englishmen and Englishwomen that the 
man who accomplished these results was not a great man in 
the highest sense of greatness; that he had occasionally 
committed deeds hard to justify and easy to condemn; that 
he was of the type of the sons of Zeruiah, so able and so 
unprincipled ; and we are to be told this because unprincipled 
politicians railed at him whilst he lived, and notwithstanding 
the fact that the railings of these politicians were pronounced 
by the highest tribunal in the land to be founded on false- 
hoods. We are to be told this, and to be silent. It is not 
fit, under such circumstances, that those who love and 
honour and reverence great deeds and the man who per- 
formed them should be silent. 

I propose to examine in detail the estimate of Hastings 
recorded by the eloquent historian who constituted himself, 
more than half a century since, the advocate of those who 
had brought about the impeachment of Hastings ; to examine, 
and, if I ean, to refute, his every objection to the claim I 
assert on behalf of the great Governor-General; and I ask 
the candid reader to judge whether in his denunciations of 
Hastings there remains to Lord Macaulay the vestige of an 


argument. 


“With all his faults, and they were neither few nor small,’ wrote ~ 
Macaulay in his famous essay, ‘‘only one cemetery was worthy to contain 
his remains. In that temple of silence and reconciliation, where the enmities 
of twenty generations lie buried, in the Great Abbey which has during many 
ages afforded a quiet resting-place to those whose minds and bodies have 
been shattered by the contentions of the Great Hall, the dust of the illustrious 
accused should have mingled with the dust of the illustrious accusers, This 
was not to be. Yet the place of interment was not ill chosen. Behind the 
chancel of the parish church of Daylesford, in earth which already held 
the bones of many chiefs of the house of Hastings, was laid the coffin of 
the greatest man who has ever borne that ancient and widely extended name. 
On that very spot, probably, fourscore years before, the little Warren, meanly 
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clad and scantily fed, had played with the children of ploughmen. Even 
then his young mind had resolved plans which might be called romantic. 
Yet, however romantic, it is not likely that they had been so strange as the 
truth. Not only had the poor orphan retrieved the fallen fortunes of his 
line; not only had he repurchased the old lands, and rebuilt the old dwelling ; 
he had preserved and extended an empire. He had founded a polity. He 
had administered government and war with more than the capacity of 
Richelieu. He had patronised learning with the judicious liberality of Cosmo. 
He had been attacked by the most formidable combination of enemies that 
ever sought the destruction of a single victim; and over that combination, 
after a struggle of ten years, he had triumphed. He had at length gone 
down to his grave in the fullness of age, in peace after so many troubles, in 
honour after so much obloquy. 

“Those who look on his character without favour or malevolence will 
pronounce that, in the two great elements of all social virtue, in respect for 
the rights of others, and in sympathy for the sufferings of others, he was 
deficient. His principles were somewhat lax. His heart was somewhat hard. 
But though we cannot with truth describe him either as a righteous or as 
a merciful ruler, we cannot regard without admiration the amplitude and 
fertility of his intellect, his rare talents for command, for administration, and 
for controversy, his dauntless courage, his honourable poverty, his fervent 
zeal for the interests of the State, his noble equanimity, tried by both extremes 
of fortune, and never disturbed by either.” 


This, then, is the summing-up of the great essayist, whose 
sketch of the career of the victim is a long and eloquent 
tirade against his actions during the greater portion of his 
second service in Bengal. In the summing-up Hastings is 
made to appear as one who would have been absolutely 
perfect had his otherwise lofty nature not been marred by 
somewhat lax principles, by a somewhat hard heart, by a 
deficiency of respect for the rights of others, and by a de- 
ficiency of sympathy for the sufferings of others. If we go 
back to the body of the essay we shall find that the judgment 
of the historian regarding the want of respect for the rights of 
others, the want of sympathy for the sufferings of others, the 
laxness of principle and the hardness of heart, is based upon 
statements regarding Hastings which modern investigation 
has thoroughly disproved. Let us take these charges in their 
due order. The first of them refers to the Rohila war. Later 
investigation has clearly proved that Lord Macaulay utterly 
misunderstood the character of that war. He has invested 
a tribe of Afghan robbers, who had descended from their 
native hills to occupy a fair region which was not their own, 
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,and who proved as faithless to their neighbours as they had 
been oppressive to the aboriginal inhabitants, with all the 
virtues and patriotism of a people native to the soil. He has 
treated them as though they had been the aboriginal inhabit- 
ants, as {hough Hastings and the ruler of Oudh had expelled 
them, not because their word could not be relied upon, not 
because their presence in the districts they had stolen en- 
dangered the safety and tranquillity of India and was a 
constant lure to the Maraéthas, but because they were inno- 
cent men whose territories were coveted by their neighbours. 
Lord Macaulay has drawn his account of the Rohila war 
partly from the inventions of interested critics, partly from 
the allegations of the English commander whose greed for 
gain was discountenanced and disappointed by Hastings. It is 
a romance in which one particle of truth is made to counter- 
balance a thousand particles of invention. The true story of 
the Rohila war was not available to the general public when 
Lord Macaulay wrote his essay. It was left to the industry of 
Mr. Forrest to unearth documents which show how fallacious 
a guide on all points connected with the Rohilkand war is the 
writer whose brilliant sentences have cast a glamour over the 
public mind. In the present day the British public has no 
excuse for pleading ignorance. In a work on the subject, 
compiled by one of the greatest of India Civil servants, who 
has himself exercised the office of Viceroy of India, Sir John 
Strachey has presented to the public a true history, based 
on official documents, of the origin, of the progress, and of 
the methods pursued throughout its course, of the Rohila 
war.* In the presence of this authoritative work Macaulay’s 
narrative tumbles to pieces. Not a shred of it remains. 
“Macaulay,” writes Sir John -in his preface, ‘“ obviously 
without independent inquiry, received as truth the baseless 
stories that had been recorded as history, and gave them 
fresh life in his glittering periods.” Thanks to Sir John 
Strachey and Mr. Forrest the glitter of those periods has 
been fatally tarnished. The portion of the famous essay 
which recounts the Rohila war has, then, been relegated for 
ever to the region of romance. With it falls one of the 


*“Wastings and the Rohilla War,” by Sir John Strachey, G.O.8.I. 
Clarendon Press. Oxford. 1892. 
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bases on which rested Lord Macaulay’s four charges against 
Hastings—the charges of somewhat lax principles; of pos- 
Sessing a somewhat hard heart; of being deficient in respect 
for the rights of others; of having little sympathy for the 
sufferings of others. 

The next of these imaginary bases is the treatment by 
Hastings of Nandkumér. If there be any meaning in 
language, it must be admitted that Lord Macaulay charges 
Hastings with having virtually compassed the death of 
Nandkumér. He attaches, it is true, to his judgment a 
saving clause; but the argument by which he seems to 
support the saving clause not only clenches the accusation, 
but affixes to the action of Hastings a deliberation which 
would increase the crime. It would be unfair if I were to 
refrain from quoting the very words :— 


“While, therefore, we have not the least doubt that this memorable 
execution is to be attributed to Hastings, we doubt whether it can, with 
justice, be reckoned among his crimes. That his conduct was dictated by 
a profound policy is evident. He was in a minority in Council. It was 
possible that he might long be in a minority. He knew the native character 
well. He knew in what abundance accusations are certain to flow in against 
the most innocent inhabitant of India who is under the frown of power. 
There was not in the whole population of Bengal a place-holder, a place- 
hunter, a Government tenant, who did not think that he might better himself 
by sending up a deposition against the Governor-General. Under these 
circumstances the persecuted statesman resolved to teach the whole crew of 
accusers and witnesses that, though in a minority at the Council-board, he 
was still to be feared.” 


The argument is continued to the same effect; but the 
last paragraph of the quotation gives the purport of the 
whole. The charge resolves itself into this: that Hastings 
resolved, by hounding Nandkumér to death, to teach the 
whole crew of accusers and witnesses that though he was 
in a minority at the Council-board he was still to be feared. 
What is this but to say, as Macaulay does actually say, that 
it was Hastings to whom the execution of Nandkumér is 
to be attributed ? 

But here, too, there is abundant evidence to show that 
Macaulay had not thoroughly examined the papers which 
furnished the evidence upon which alone it is possible to 
form a just judgment. Fortunately many years subsequently 
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to the appearance of Lord Macaulay’s essay, the late Sir 
James Fitzjames Stephen, who some five and twenty years 
ago filled in the Governor-General’s Council the same office 
which Macaulay had occupied some thirty years previously, 
and who was a friend and admirer of his predecessor, took 
up the question, examined every document in connection 
with it; arrived at a conclusion different in all respects 
from that given to the world by Macaulay in his essay; 
and proved, beyond the possibility of contention, that the 
judgment of the great essayist had been formed from in- 
complete materials. The story, as told from the original 
documents examined by Sir James Stephen,* has been 
retold in this book. It proves beyond a doubt not only 
that Hastings had no part whatever in the charges brought 
against Nandkumdr, and on which he was executed; but 
it proves further that it was in the power of the triumvirate 
(Clavering, Monson, and Francis) to save Nandkumar ;—and 
they would not. 

Thus disappears another of the fictions on which Macaulay 
based his charge against Hastings—that his principles were 
somewhat lax, his heart was somewhat hard, that he was 
deficient in respect for the rights of others, and deficient in 
sympathy for the sufferings of others. 

As little substantial is the charge based on the conduct 
of Hastings with respect to Chét Singh. Chét Singh was 
nothing more than a zamindar, or landowner, who held his 
land directly of his liege lord, on condition of paying rent 
and performing the duties attached to its possession. He 
had held Banaras on that tenure from the Nawwab-Wazir of 
Oudh; afterwards, on precisely the same terms, from the 
Company. Lord Macaulay states that “it had formerly 
been convenient to treat him as a sovereign prince; it was 
now convenient to treat him as a subject.” It has been 
clearly established that Chét Singh was never treated as a 
sovereign prince. In 1775-76 he had acknowledged the 
overlordship of the British, and had been confirmed as chief 
of the zamindari, subject to the payment of a fixed amount 
of tribute, and on agreeing to adopt such measures as might 


* “The Story of Nuncomar and the Impeachment of Impey :” in two vols, 
Macmillan and Co.: 1885. : ae 
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be necessary for the interest and security of the country and 
the preservation of peace. He was a vassal, with all the 
obligations of a vassal as they had existed since the time of 
Akbar. The title which he had assumed (as had his father 
before him) of Raj was a title of courtesy, due to him as 
the chief of a very large zamindéri. But it was not a title 
of right. When the Court of Directors wrote of him in their 
despatch to Warren Hastings in that sense, the latter in a 
few pungent words pointed out to them their mistake. 

It is difficult to see how Hastings could have acted other- 
wise than he did act with respect to this rebellious vassal. 
In tose days when the Mughal Empire had broken up, 
ay.d when everything seemed possible to a man who had 
‘money and ability; when services were bid for from all 
quarters ; when the English were comparatively new-comers, 
who might disappear as quickly as they had come; it was 
not very clearly apparent to a man in the position of Chét 
Singh how far he might defy with safety the authority of 
his liege lord. He could at least venture to try it on. Chét 
Singh was a man who had good information. He had heard 
that Hastings was not supreme in his Council, and he had 
gone so far as to send an envoy to Clavering. Bandras was 
many miles from Calcutta, and the distance increased his 
confidence. He deliberately mancuvred so as to endeavour 
to induce in the mind of Hastings the belief that he was 
unable, from paucity of funds, to pay the amount he had 
been called upon to contribute, whilst there can be no doubt 
that, even at a very early period, he had sent emissaries into 
Oudh and elsewhere to ascertain the extent to which he 
could count upon help from outside. The conduct of that 
vassal had indeed reached a point of contumacy so marked 
that, considering it in the Council-chamber at Calcutta, 
Hastings and Wheler came to the conclusion that a very 
heavy fine would be requisite to bring him to his senses, and 
they had fixed that fine at half a million of money. The 
fine was never actually imposed, for events followed one 
another too quickly. But, surely, looking at the actual 
circumstances—at the war raging with the Marathés; at the 
fact that a victory gained by Madhuji Sindhia over Camac 
would have brought that people within striking distance of 
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the Banéras zamindéri; that that zamindaéri constituted the 
actual frontier of the British territories; that its vassal-ruler 
had refused to obey the orders of his liege lord, and had, 
there was ample reason to believe, entered into correspond- 
ence with the enemies of England; the great probability 
thaf Sindhié would crush Camac ;—there remains sufficient 
justification for the determination of Hastings to bring up 
this double-dealer with a sharp exercise of authority. Mr. 
Hastings, on the spot and before the event, was surely more 
competent to judge correctly on this point than was Mr. 
Pitt after the event in the House of Commons. Yet mark 
his behaviour. Far from inflicting the fine summarily, he 
journeys to Banéras, gives Chét Singh a, list of the grievances 
he has against him, and requests him to submit, as soon 
as possible, full explanation of those matters that might 
be capable of explanation. Chét Singh despatches, not an 
explanation, but replies which evade explanation. Still 
Hastings is merciful. He forbids him to leave his palace 
until he, Hastings, shall have had an opportunity of in- 
quiring further into the matter. What happens then? Chét 
Singh breaks his arrest, repairs to his palace across the 
Ganges, repulses the troops sent against him, levies an 
army, and poses as an open enemy. 

Such, in brief, is the action of Hastings with respect 
to Chét Singh. There is surely nothing in that action which 
justifies the conclusion of Lord Macaulay that in the con- 
troversy with Chét Singh Hastings resorted to the plea 
which suited his immediate purpose without troubling him- 
self about consistency; that in this case he was deficient 
in respect for the rights of others. The danger threatening 
the English interests in India was great; it would become 
so much greater as possibly to be fatal if the ruler of the 
frontier territory were allowed to act independently of the 
interests of his liege lord, and make alliances with the enemy 
in the field. But that was the danger threatening, and it 
was this danger that Hastings parried. This, the kernel 
of the story, Lord Macaulay has hidden from the reader in 
a cloud of verbiage, in which Chét Singh is made to pose 
as a martyr, and Hastings as an unprincipled tyrant. 

There is one other matter connected with this case which 
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gives us an insight into the mode of reasoning adopted by 
Lord Macaulay when he would gibbet an opponent. I give 
it in his own words :— 


“Chét Singh, in the hope of obtaining some indulgence, secretly offered 
the Governor-General a bribe of twenty thousand pounds. Hastings took 
the money, and his enemies have maintained that he took it intending to 
keep it. He certainly concealed the transaction for a time, both from the 
Council in Bengal and from the Directors at home. Public spirit, or the 
fear of detection, at last determined him to withstand the temptation. He 
paid over the bribe to the Company’s treasury, and insisted that the Raja 
should instantly comply with the demands of the English Government,” 


This is a very serious charge. If true it would prove 
Hastings to be a sordid huckster, utterly unworthy to repre- 
sent Great Britain in India. Yet let the reader mark how 
plain a tale disposes of this calumny. There is about it, 
as related by Macaulay, just the amount of truth which 
removes it from the category of invention. The reader will 
find the true version in the pages noted below.* It may suffice 
here to repeat that the bribe was offered, and that Hastings 
refused it. But that, bent on rendering assistance to the 
Rand of Gohad, and finding that his colleagues refused to 
permit him to render such assistance, on the ground that the 
finances were in such a state that they could not afford a 
fresh expedition, Hastings sent again for Chét Singh’s 
messenger, accepted from him the bribe, paid the amount 
into the public treasury, and used it for public purposes. 
He took at the same time the opportunity to inform his agent 
in London of what he had done in the matter, giving him 
permission to make what use of it he might think proper, 
and adding his declaration, upon his honour, that he would 
never reclaim the money for himself; that he disclaimed all 
title to it: that he should not have taken it but for and on 
the occasion which induced him to receive it, or one similar 
to it; that is, but for the occasion of using it for the public 
service. When we reflect that it was this money that enabled 
Hastings to despatch Popham on the expedition which culmi- 
nated in the storming of Gwaliér, and which completed the 
levies of Camac, we shall the more wonder at the misuse of 
the incident by Lord Macaulay. 

* Pages 333-4. 
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Slight, therefore, is the ground afforded by his relations 
with Chét Singh to bring home to Hastings the charge that 
his principles were somewhat lax; his heart somewhat hard ; 
his respect for the rights of others somewhat feeble; and 
that he was deficient in sympathy for the sufferings of others. 
Possibly, however, Lord Macaulay relied chiefly, especially 
for the proving of the last charge of all—his want of sympathy 
with the sufferings of others—on his treatment of the Begams 
of Oudh. On this matter there has been raised a super- 
structure of exaggeration which has entirely obliterated every 
vestige of the simple story on which these calumnies are 
based. The simple story, as told by Hastings in a letter to 
Laurance Sulivan, in February, 1782, is this :— 


“The Begam was entrusted by the Nawwdb, Shujdu-d daulah, with the 
charge of all his treasures. At his death she kept them for herself, nor durst 
her son reclaim them though his undoubted right. With Bristow’s help he 
obtained from her thirty lakhs, and gave her a written promise to take no more. 
We were made guarantees of this engagement. On the revolt of Chét Singh, 
she and the old Begam, Shuj4u’d daulah’s mother, raised troops, caused levies 
to be made for Chét Singh, excited all the zamindars of Gordkhpur and 
Béhraich to rebellion, cut off many parties of sipéhis, and the principal Amil 
[collector of revenues} and a favourite of the younger Begam openly 
opposed Captain Gordon, one of our officers stationed in the neighbourhood. 
Let this be an answer,” continued Hastings, “to the men of virtue who may 
exclaim against our breach of faith and the inhumanity of declaring war 
against widows, princesses of high birth, and defenceless old women, These 
old women hat very nigh effected our destruction.” ‘ 


And how were they treated? They were treated with the 
greatest respect and consideration. When the troops entered 
their palace-fortress not a man profaned the apartments 
reserved for them. For a short period they had to lose the 
attendance of the eunuchs who managed their properties ; 
and these, under the influente of the deprivation of flesh-food 
for a time, were compelled to disgorge a portion of State 
property and pay it to the Nawwéb, to whom of right it 
belonged. The action, moreover, was not the action of 
Hastings, who was at distant Calcutta, and knew nothing 
of the proceedings, but the action of the Nawwéb. In late 
years the Begams admitted the leniency with which they 
had been treated. There is no greater myth than this 
story of the cruelty exercised by Hastings. The Court 
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of Directors, not inclined to judge the conduct of Hastings 
with favour, after considering all the circumstances of the 
Oudh transaction, wrote to the Bengal Government their 
full approval of his conduct. It is indeed difficult to see 
how any responsibility could have fallen on him, for he 
was in no sense responsible for the measures adopted by 
the son (Nawwab) in his dealings with his mother and 
grandmother. 

Thus, then, falls to the ground the last vestige of the series 
of imaginary misdeeds which induced the great essayist to 
qualify his otherwise just tribute to the character and virtues 
of Warren Hastings. In this volume I have endeavoured 
to present the man as he was, unbiased alike by the prejudice 
of those who were interested in representing him as one of 
the meanest and most shameless of mankind, and by the 
indiscriminate praise of his thoroughgoing admirers. Of his 
private life I have told but little—far too little—but his 
private life has never been assailed. It is universally 
admitted that it was without a flaw. Even the divorce which 
enabled him to marry the woman of his choice was conducted 
without scandal. Until the marriage took place the lady 
who was to become his wife occupied a separate house and 
was received at the best house in Calcutta. No cloud pene- 
trated their married life. It was sunshine always, marred 
only when there came the inevitable separation which was 
caused by the necessity that she should seek relief in Europe 
from the noxious climate she had suffered so long. But even 
that separation ‘brought into stronger relief the deep love, 
the heartfelt admiration which to the latest hour of his life 
Hastings felt for her who bore his name. When he rejoined 
her in England, he was still the lover; still the devoted, 
admiring companion of her daily life. Nothing pleased him 
more than to watch the admiration she everywhere excited. 
His devotion was absolute; and he had the daily, the hourly 
experience that his affection was returned. 

Slight necessity, therefore, did there seem to me to devote 
more than a passing notice to the domestic life of my hero. 
In judging of his public life the first thing that strikes the 
eritical examiner is that such a man should have made 80 
many and such bitter enemies. But here again I find that in 
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the earlier part of his career, whilst Resident at Murshidébéd, 
and afterwards whilst Member of Council under Vansittart, 
though he opposed the majority of the Council, he had but 
one personal altercation. For that altercation his colleague, 
found to be in the wrong, apologized. In the second period, 
during his first visit to London, his life was peaceful and 
happy. In the third period, when second in the Madras 
Council; and, a little later, when Governor of Bengal in 
succession to Cartier, he made many friends and no enemies. 
He bent a Council, composed of members who were not at 
first inclined to acknowledge his supremacy, absolutely to 
his will. The fidelity of Barwell, after the arrival of the 
triumvirate, may be traced to the ascendency which Hastings 
had gained, in virtue of his superior intelligence, over the 
men who, up to that time, had been his colleagues. They 
were proud to serve him, proud to render to his genius the 
homage which that genius, and that alone, extorted. 

But with the arrival of the three councillors who, nomi- 
nated by Parliament, had stored their minds with fancies, 
such as, that Hastings was corrupt; that their chief business 
would be to call him to account for past misdeeds ; and that 
then the senior amongst them would step into his shoes; 
there supervened a far different order of affairs. 1 do not 
propose to re-enter into the discussion of the weary details of 
perpetual opposition, of daily insult, of never-ending slanders 
which it has been my painful task to describe. With such 
overwhelming odds against him, Hastings must have gone to 
the wall had he been the man his enemies had supposed him 
to be. But to the monstrous conspiracies against himself, 
against his honour, against his honesty, against all that 
a man values more than his life, he opposed a fearless 
heart, a clear conscience—tevidence that proved alike his 
prescience and his loyalty. With these weapons, and these 
only, he met every attack with resolution, carrying the war, 
the moment the occasion offered, into the enemy’s country. 
The fortuitous family quarrel which raised other enemies 
against his special enemy and which completed that enemy’s 
ruin was a matter of which he had no cognizance until it had 
become public property. In it, though it worked for his 
triumph, he took no part; but it is a remarkable fact, which 
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the enemies of Hastings have allowed to slide, but which the 
researches of Sir James Stephen have brought to light, that 
the men who had hounded on Nandkumér to assail him, 
declined, in the dire extremity of that accuser of their common 
enemy, to take the action which would have saved him. 

Throughout the long struggle that followed we witness the 
same display of courage, the same assertion of principles 
which he believed to be right, the same determination not to 
lay down his office so long as the slightest hope remained that 
he might be able to steer the good ship through the breakers. 
When an over-zealous agent in England, using the powers 
with which he believed himself to be invested, tendered, for 
him, the resignation of his office, no conduct could be bolder, 
more resolute, more far-sighted, than the conduct which 
Hastings pursued. Contrast his action with that of his 
colleagues. The information reached both at the same 
moment. The colleagues, believing that the executive power 
would be handed over by Hastings to their senior member as 
a matter of course, issued pompous orders, but did nothing to 
secure their position. Hastings, always practical, looking all 
round the matter, resolved, not having himself either resigned 
or authorized any one else to resign for him, to assert his 
legal position; to insist, should his colleagues dispute his 
view, to refer the question for decision to the highest legal 
authority in the land—to the Supreme Court. Meanwhile, 
that no trouble should ensue, he made fast the gates of the 
Fort, gave directions to his executive officers, and then 
issued his summonses for a Council. Naturally he triumphed. 
Against his prudence and caution bluster was powerless. 

It was ever thus with his policy. The colleagues who 
would have taken his place had not, during their tenure of 
office, extending in the case of Ftancis over five years, been 
able to see one inch beyond their noses into the tangled field 
of Indian politics. They were not only opportunists; they 
were opportunists who dared not risk even a little to save 
all. But Hastings had a great foreign policy. Under his 
rule the British possessions in India had reached a point 
when it was certain that, if they did not further advance, 
they must recede. In the turmoil consequent upon the 
break-up of the Mughal Empire, England could not afford 
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to recede. In his heart Hastings hated the idea of war. 
Not only was he not a soldier, but to him war meant 
the imposition of taxes, the raising of money by some 
means, the postponing of civil reforms, the anxieties of the 
combat, the settlement of issues depending upon matters he 
could not always entirely control, fresh conflicts with his 
colleagues, and—for he had to find his generals—possible 
disaster. It is more than probable that, had he had his own 
way, he would not have entered upon the Maratha war, the 
first great event of which was the convention of Wargéon. 
But the news of the commencement of hostilities by the 
Bombay Government and of that disaster reached him almost 
simultaneously. Mark his action. He was in a worse position 
even than if he had been absolutely alone. His colleagues, 
principally Francis, were shouting in his ear that the troops 
he had managed to collect and to order to march across 
central India, would inevitably meet the fate encountered 
by Burgoyne at Saratoga. All through that war those 
colleagues, so ready with their carping tongues, had Saratoga 
on the brain—and they could not hide their terror. Yet, in 
this crisis, Hastings, his judgment clear and cool, issued 
practically but one order. He directed the-general he had 
chosen to ‘‘go forward,” to cross the Narbadaé, and re- 
establish the lost English military credit in western India. 
Goddard obeyed, and did restore matters in that part of 
India. Whilst he was thus carrying out his instructions, 
Hastings, with the prescience of a great strategist, was 
preparing to raise up a diversion in central India. Of his 
success in that strategy the splendid daring of Popham, and 
the great deeds of Camac and Muir, gave abundant evidence. 

The same record applies to the Coast war. Hastings did 
not desire war with Haidar+Ali, and that great warrior would 
have infinitely preferred to maintain peace with the English. 
But the English administrators at Madras behaved to Haidar 
in such a manner that he could not, with self-respect, draw 
back his hand. But although the Madras Government had 
compelled the war, they knew not how to carry it on. 
Immediately Hastings was overwhelmed with their tearful 
prayers for assistance. The situation was as critical as a 
situation could be. Madras was wanting in men, money, and 
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provisions. Where was Hastings to get them, he who had 
with difficulty furnished the men, money, and stores with 
which to meet the needs of the Mardéthé war? Does his 
action in procuring them, in insisting that his frontier-vassal, 
the zamindér of rich Bandras, should contribute towards 
expenses so suddenly thrust upon him, lay him open to the 
charge of being ‘‘a son of Zeruiah”?* Had the comparison 
not been made I should have thought it impossible. After 
the defeat of Baillie and the retreat of Munro, Madras was in 
a position so perilous that it seemed impossible to prevent 
the line of coast from falling into the enemy’s hands. But 
for Hastings that result would have followed. What did he 
do, this man who was impeached for adopting a course by 
which alone it was possible to carry out remedial measures ? 
He sent to Madras his best general and his best troops; he 
organized flotillas, each boat laden with stores and provisions, 
each charged with orders to cruise along the coast and watch 
its opportunity; money, as he could get it, he despatched by 
the quickest methods. Not one rupee stuck to his hands on 
the way. He foresaw every need, even to the necessity of 
despatching the surplus populations of the large towns near 
the seat of war to distant places. He looked to every detail 
himself. Ina word, he so organized, so arranged, so provided 
the service, was so prescient, so careful regarding every 
detail, that this war, which began in disaster, terminated 
in triumph. 

No one has ever denied that this triumph was due to one 
man, and to one man only. The officers and men of the 
Coast army admitted it. To them Hastings was ‘‘the 
Saviour of India.” The officers of the Bengal army proved 
by their addresses of congratulation on his acquittal, that 
neither the lapse of time nor his “fall from high estate had 
obliterated from their recollections the splendid direction he 
had given to their energies. To use the very words of some 
of them, his memory was “ dear to India.” They had watched 
with admiration the spirited and manly struggle which he 
had maintained in support of his personal integrity, and of 


* “For he was undoubtedly cast in the type, so constantly recurrent in 
political history, of the sons of Zeruiah, and he very nearly earned their 
historical reward” (Sir A. Lyall, p. 235). 
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the dignity of a Government, ‘“‘the energies of which are to 
this moment felt by India to the remotest extremes of her 
vast empire.” They knew—these soldiers who had felt the 
inspiring touch of his genius—how ably he had laid his ° 
plans, how clearly he had indicated the point at which the 
aim was to be directed, and how carefully and with what 
pains he had provided them with the means to secure the 
result aimed at. But for him, for his all-pervading prescience, 
success would have been impossible. No detail—I cannot too 
often call attention to a fact the neglect of which is the cause 
of so many failures—escaped him; no measure, however 
insignificant it might seem, if it could contribute to the 
general success, was neglected. In the pages of this volume 
I have endeavoured to record the deeds which gained for him 
the love and gratitude of those he governed, and of those 
who carried into execution his instructions. And how much 
did he not accomplish? Of the famine-stricken territories 
he had taken over from Mr. Cartier he had made a Presidency 
which more than paid its way, whose borders he had secured 
against every possible enemy; he had laid down a system of 
civil and judicial administration which, improving with the 
march of time, exists, in its principle, at the present day. 
He had saved western India from the full brunt of the 
Maraéthé power; had brought on to his knees in central 
India the powerful chief of the house of Sindhié; had made 
Haidar Ali repent that he had ever engaged in war with 
the British, and had given to Tipu Sultan a lesson, which 
that bigoted prince forgot all too soon for his own security. 
He handed over to his successor a British India solid alike 
for defence and for attack; a British India which, with 
resources he had in some cases improvised and in others 
greatly improved, had shown itself capable, under his prudent 
direction, to make successful war simultaneously with the 
two powers, each of which aspired in its heart to be the 
ultimate successor to the Mughal; and in accomplishing 
these results, he had gained the respect, the affection, and 
the admiration of the officers, civil and military, who had 
carried out his orders. The reputation which he gained 
in India by his wise administration grows greater as the 
busy world of the present day pauses for a few moments 
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to contemplate what if was that he really did accomplish. 
And it can scarcely be otherwise than that when Great 
Britain shall realize, to an extent which as a nation she has 
not yet realized, not only what he accomplished, but how 
he accomplished it; how, despite timid counsels, spiteful 
opposition, ever-present malignity, secret undermining, he 
pushed bravely forward, till he finally asserted his own 
individuality in his country’s triumph; her sons will not fail 
to recognize, in the face of the scurrilities of Burke, the 
distortions of Macaulay, and the calumnies and inaccuracies 
of Mill, that no nobler son ever devoted to his country’s 
interests a life more pure, a presclence more profound, 
talents more commanding, than did the second founder of 
British India, the Right Honourable Warren Hastings. 
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178, and note (see the Trivmvi- 
RATE); is used by Nandkumér to 
strike his blow against Hastings, 
204-6 ; spirit that animated, against 
Hastings, 244; social habits of, in 
Calcutta, 261, and note; loses the 
companionship of Colonel Monson, 
262; action of, on learning that 
Macleane had resigned for Hastings, 
276-80; loses by death General 
Clavering, 281; timid counsels of, 
has Saratoga on the brain, 2938; 
regards the catastrophe of Wargéon 
as a matter for triumph, 328; on 
the mediation of Barwell comes to 
terms with Hastings, 331; but 
breaks them, 332-3; negotiations 
between, and Hastings, 323-6; is 
denounced by Hastings as “ void of 
truth and honour,” 336; challenges 
him, fights him, and is badly 
wounded, 337 (note), 338-9; de- 
clines private intercourse with 
Hastings, 339; resolves to quit 
India, 342; quits it, 349; before 
he left had opposed the nomination 
of Sir E. Impey to be judge of the 
Chief Civil Court, 355; incites 
Burke to oppose it in Parliament, 
356; spurs him on to the end, 463- 
84; but for, there would have been 
no proceedings against Hastings, 
487; part taken by, in the prosecu- 
tion, 489. 


G. 


GancAvisHn sues Nandkuméar for 
money due to an estate of which 
he is the executor, 226; conse- 
quence of the action of, 226-240. 

Gopparp, Lient.-Colonel, is ordered 
by Hastings to replace Leslie, 
character of, 293; marches to 
Surat, 295; is made Brigadier- 
General, 299; military action of, 
300-2; forced to retreat, reaches 
Panwel and Kalian, 302. 

Gonap, The Rand of, is aided by 
Hastings against Madhoji Sindhia, 
303. 

Gurupds, son of Nandkumar, is 
nominated by Hastings to be diwén 
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to the guardian for the Nawwdb- 
Nazim, 102; reflections on the 
appointment of, 103-4. 

(BYALIAR, fortress of, description of, 
~~ 33; is stormed by Captain Popham, 


HAriz Bawmat, a prominent Rohifla 
chief, is defeated by the Mardthés, 
122; hesitates between an alliance 
with the Maraéthés, and one with 
the English and the Nawwdab- 
Wazir, 130-1; double duplicity of, 
132-3; after the retreat of the 
Marathés, promises to pay the 
money dne to the Nawwab-Wazir, 
ae ; rebellion and death of, 149- 


Harpak Axf, Ruler of Maisur, earlier 
wars of, with the English at Madras, 
85-91; how, was goaded into his 
last war with the English, 310; is 
offended by the action of the Madras 
Government on the breaking out of 
the war with France, 313; dis- 
sembles his displeasure, 314; does 
not confide his policy to the German 
missionary sent to him as an envoy, 
314-5; opens his mind to the 
Madras Government, 315; seizes, 
but ultimately releases, the English 
passengers of a Danish ship cast 
upon his coast, 316; receives very 
coolly an English envoy sent to him 
with a gun that will not shoot and 
a saddle on which no one can ride, 
316-7; arranges with his allies 
and then invades the Karnatik, 
317; great initial successes of, 319- 
20; has a splendid chance of 
finishing the campaign but is baffled 
by the stupidity of his French ally, 
321-3; fights Coote unsuccessfully, 
323; sends a force under Tipu 

surprise Braithwaite, 324; is 
joined by a French force under 
Duchemin, 324; whom, is compelled, 
from his timidity, to leave bebind, 
325; dash of, and engagement of 
with Coote before Arni, 326; dies, 
326. 

HamI.tTon, Dr., obtains considerable 
concessions for the English from 
the Emperor Farrukhsiyar, 18. 

HagrLey, Captain, the one man who 
kept his head at Wargaon, 297; 
brilliant conduct of, at Bassein, 
300-1. 
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Hastines, WARREN, monument to, in 
Westminster Abbey, 2; family of, 
8; birth of, 4; is sent to West- 
minster school, 5; prowess at, 6; 
opinion of the head-master of, 6; 
is destined for India, 7; leaves 
Westminster, 7; sails for Calcutta, 
8; arrives there, 26; employment 
of, during the last five and a half 
years of Ali Vardi’s rule, 26; special 
duties of, at the outset, 27; is sent 
to establish an awrang or silk factory 
near Kasimbazér, 28; life of, and 
acquaintances made there by, 28-9; 
is taken prisoner by frder of the 
Subahdar and brought into Mar- 
shidabéd, 31; by jhe influence of 
his friends, is rgleased, 31; pro- 
ceeds to join the English at Falta, 
32; had opened a correspondence 
with Mr. Drake from Murshidabad, 
32; and seen Holwell, buat had fonnd 
the correspondence too risky, 33; 
becomes engaged to Mrs. Campbell 
and marries her, 33-4; accompanies 
Clive in his march to and recapture 
of Calcutta, 34; proceeds then with 
his wife to Murshiddbad, 35; his 
life there, 35-6; loses his wife and 
sends his boy to England, 36-7; 
becomes Resident at Murshidabad, 
37; letter of, to Clive, on the subject 
of that appointment, 37; is dis- 
satisfied becanse a portion of his 
duties is transferred to Nandkumar, 
38; forms a poor opinion of Nand- 
kumar, 89; rectifies errors iu the 
titles of the lands transferred to the 
English, 40; similarity of views 
between, and Clive regarding the 
futare of Bengal, 42; renders justice 
to the Subahdar, 42-3; horror 
conceived by, towards the Subah- 
dar, when he believes him an 
accomplice in the murder of his 
relatives, 43, and note; selects a 
successor to Miran, 44; approyes 
of the change made by the nomina- 
tion of Mir Kasim, 46-8; accepts 
a seat in Council and proceeds to 
Calcutta, 64; joins with Vansit- 
tart in remonstrating againat the 
tyranny exercised by their colleagues 
towards Mir Kasim, 66; is des- 
patched to Mungér to meet Mir 
Kasim, 67; forms a strong opinion 
as to the oppression exercised by 
the English, 67-8; reports to thia 
effect to his colleagues, 68-9; pro- 
poses remedies for the existing evils, 
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70; on Mir Ké&sim’s suggestion 
slightly modifies them, 71-2; the 
remedies of, are rejected by the 
Caloutta Council, 72; is supported 
by Mr. Vansittart, 72; is totally 
opposed to the war, 80; alteration 
of, with Mr, Batson, 80; returns to 
England and learns of the death of 
his only son, 81; financial considera- 
tions compel, to return to India, 
82; sails for Madras, 82; becomes 
intimate with Baroness Imboff, 82- 
3; reforms the customs duties at 
Madras, 85; notes the past and 
present foreign policy of Madras, 
85-91; is nominated Governor of 
Bengal, 91; arrives in Calcutta; 
situation in which, found the three 
provinces, 97; stands forth as 
diwan, 98-9; settles the position 
of the Nawwab-Nazim, 99-100; is 
ordered by the court to bring to 
trial Muhammad Riza and Shitab 
Rai, 101; appoints Mani Begam to 
be guardian of the Nawwdb-Nazim, 
and Gurudas, son of Nandkumér, to 
be her diwan; reflections thereon, 
102-4; devotes himself to the re- 
forms of the revenue and judicial 
departments, 104-8; of the police, 
108-9; to the suppression of high- 
way robbery, 109; presides at the 
trial of Mahammad Riz4 and Shitdb 
Rai, 110-1; opinions of, on the trial 
and the acquittal, 111-2; summary 
of the reforms effected by, 113-4; 
frontier policy of, 1]5; position 
of his frontier as it presented 
itself to, 119-20; receives copies 
of the treaties between Ondh, Rohil- 
khand, and the Emperor attested 
by Sir R. Barker, 124; impression 
made upon him by the text thereof, 
124-5; view of the general position 
taken by, 124-5; promises to assist 
the Nawwab-Wazir to defend his 
territories, 127; orders English 
troops to occupy Allahabad, 127; 
on hearing the invasion of the 
Marathés, concludes a treaty with 
Hafiz Rahmat, 129; considers the 
proposals, made under the circam- 
stances of the breach of faith of the 
Rohilas, of the Nawwéb-Wazir, 
134-5; and replies, 135; has an 
interview with the Nawwab-Wazir 
at Bandras, 137; nature of the dis- 
cussion between the two, and con- 
clusion, 138-42; reviews the politi- 
cal situation and carries his Council 
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with him, 143-5; ultimately reports 
to the Court of Directors the exact 
position, 146; hears from the Naw- 
wab-Wazir that he is ready for the 
Rohilkhand enterprise, 148; en- 
trusts the command of the British 
troops to Colonel Champion, 148; 
has to contend all along with the 
malignity of that officer, 148-60; 
despatches Col. Macleane to settle 
the disorders caused by Champion, 
160; directs an expedition to Kuch- 
Bihér, Bhutén, and the territories 
of the Teshu Llim4, 162-4; sam- 
mary of two years’ work of, 164; 
justification of the MRohilkhand 
policy of, 165; tact of, in dealing 
with men, 165-6; how, stood on 
the threshold of another phase of 
his career, 166; writes courteous 
letters of welcome to the three new 
councillors, 172-3; learns that they 
consider his reception of them 
below their dignity, 175, and note; 
deprecates their proceeding to busi- 
ness till the arrival of Mr. Barwell, 
176; prepares and sets before the 
triumvirate a memorandum detail- 
ing his antecedent policy, which 
they condemn, 177; is farther per- 
secuted, 178-80; summary of the 
political position as created by, 
180-4; protests against the doctrine 
of the triumvirate that the death 
of Shujéu’d daulah abrogates all 
treaties existing between him and 
the British, 186-7; protests against 
the spoliation of the new Nawwab 
of Oudh by his mother, sanctioned by 
the triumvirate, 191; witnesses the 
iniquitous policy of the triumvirate 
with regard to Oudh without being 
able to prevent it, 193-6; is attacked 
at the Council-table by Francis, 
prompted by Nandkuméar, 204-6; 
hastily pens a minute in reply, 206— 
8; dissolves the Council and retires, 
208; reflections on the circumstance 
as it concerned, 209-10; opinion 
recorded by, as to the charges 
against him, 213-6; authorizes his 
friends in England, if his conduct 
with respect to the Rohila war or 
the treaty of Banaras be disap- 
proved, to tender his resignation, 
216; resolves to carry the war into 
Nandkumar’s country, if he can 
bring against him a charge of con- 
spiracy, 217; the opportunity is 
suddenly offered to, of the spon- 


taneous revelations of Kamdln’d din, 
219-20; charges Nandkumér with 
conspiracy, 220; action of, with 
respect to testing the veracity of 
Kaméln’d din, 222-3; futile at- 
tempts made by Macaulay and others 
to prove that, instigated the forgery 
suit against Nandkumar, 229-31: 
failure of all attempts to connect, 
with the charge against Nandkumér, 
240-1; enjoys the comparative lull 
which ensued on the morrow of the 
death of Nandkumar, 242; devotes 
himself to the rent and settlement 
questions, 243; and to the institu- 
tion of criminal courts, 244; is 
Opposed by the triumvirate, 244- 
6; condemns the conduct of the 
Bombay Government in bringing 
about the first Maratha war, 248-9 ; 
sends Colonel Upton to make peace 
with honour, 249; concludes, by his 
instrumentality, the treaty of Pur- 
andhar, 249-52; deals with the 
Madras difficulties, 252-3; disputes 
of the Government of, with the 
Supreme Court, 253-9; talent of 
political organization possessed by, 
260; health and mode of life of, 
260-1; loses by death the assistance 
of Colonel Monson, 262; turns his 
attention to the condition of Oudh, 
266; removes Bristow and sends 
back Middleton as Regident, 266; 
position of, with respect to the 
power given to Macleane, 267; re- 
places the younger Fowke by 
‘thomas Graham at Banaras, and 
effecta other personal changes, 267 ; 
foreign policy of, 268-71; learns 
that Col. Macleane has resigned, on 
his behalf, the office of Governor- 
General, 272-6; resolves to regard 
the action of Macleane as unautho- 
rized, 276-7; meets the case by 
standing on his rights and referring 
to the Supreme Court, which decides 
in his favour, 276-80; letters of, to 
Lord North and Lawrence Sulivan 
on the subject, 281; on the death 
of Clavering, two months later, 
becomes absolutely supreme, 281; 
result of action of, in England, 
282; marriage of, 283; in view of 
hostilities at Puna, places a force 
under Colonel Leslie on the Jamna, 
near Kalpi, 288; difficulties of, at 
this conjuncture, 288-9; a bird’s- 
eye view of, aa he sat in his study, 
289-90; directs Leslie to march on 
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Bombay, 291; remits money to 
Bombay, 291; the hopes entertained 
by, regarding an intimate alliance 
with the ruler of Bardr, baffled by 
the death of his envoy, Elliot, 292; 
is forced to replace Leslie by 
Goddard, 293; places him under 
the Bombay Government, 294; pro- 

es an active alliance with the 
Bhonslé, who however does not quite 
see his way to accept it, 294; orders 
Goddard “to go forward,” 299; the 
conduct of, on learning of the catas- 
-trophe of Wargaon “‘a lesson for all 
time,” 299; resolves to effect a 
diversion by attacking Sindhié in 
his own territories, 303; success of 
the campaign ordered by, under 
Popham, Camac, and Muir, 303-7; 
by the success of his arms and nego- 
tiations imposes peace on Madhuji 
Sindhié, 307; and on the Peshwa 
and the Mardth4é chiefs, 307-8; 
learns, almost simultaneously, of the 
outbreak of the Coast war, of the 
surrender of Colonel Baillie’s force 
and of othertroubles,318; despatches 
Sir Eyre Coote with all available 
troops to Madras, 319; does his 
utmost in other respects, 319; how, 
acted in Council on hearing of the 
catastrophe of Wargaon, 328; in 
his necessity to raise fands for the 
war resolves to make his vassals 
contribute, 329; on the mediation 
of Barwell, comes to terms with 
Francis and Wheler, 331; discovers 
that Francis is breaking the con- 
ditions, 332-3; and endeavoura to 
bring him back into the straight 
path, 333-4, in vain, 335; places 
the matter in the hands of Sir 
J. Day, 335-6; writes Francis a 
letter telling him he has found 
him “void of truth and hononr,’”’ 
336-7; is challenged, and fights a 
duel with him, 337-9; takes advan; 
tage of Francis’s absence to send 
Popham to storm Gwéliar, 339; 
upon the shoulders of, falls the 
weight of the Coast war, 340; has 
to suspend the Governor of Madras, 
341; war administration of, 341-2; 
regards the departure of Francis as 
the close of one phase of his ad- 
ministration, 342-4; what Madras 
thonght of the war administration 
of, 344; principles of the war ad- 
ministration of, 345-9; closes the 
two wars, 349-50; view of, of the 
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jurisdiction of the Supreme Court, 
351; difference of opinion with 
Impey, 351-3; is settled by the 
nomination of Impey by, to. 

jadge of the Chief Civil Court, 354; 
desire of, to serve Impey, 357; re- 
solves, in accord with his colleague, 
Wheler, to punish the recalcitrance 
of Chét Singh by a heavy fine, 862; 
proceedings of, on his way to and 
at Bandras, 362-7 ; disappointment 
of, at the retention by Popham of 
the booty, 368-9; gains of, by the 
result of Chét Singh’s outbreak, 
369; measures taken by, for the 
replacement of Chét Singh and the 
pacification of Banaras, 370; the 
punishment awarded by, to Chét 
Singh proved India’s safety, 374; 
impecnuious position of, at Banaras, 
377; receives fu’d danlah at 
Chanar, and accepts money from 
him for the services of the State, 
378-9 ; money comes to, from other 
quarters, 379; makes a new treaty 
with the Nawwab of Ondh, 380-1; 
action of, with respect to the 
Begams, 381-3; is strengthened in 
his views by the opinion of Sir 
Elijah Impey, 383-4; authorizes 
Middleton to aid the Nawwab- Wazir 
in the recovery of the patrimeny of 
which he had been unjustly de- 
prived, 384; action of, with respect 
to the Begams of Oudh, fally justi- 
fied, 384-90; general foreign policy 
of, 391-3; opinion of, of his new 
colleagaes, Macpherson and Stables, 
394-5; difficulties of, with his new 
colleagues, 395-7; opposition in 
Parliament to, 397-404; deputes 
Major Palmer to Lakhnao to stir 
up Middleton, 405; sends Middleton 
categorical instructions, 406; sends 
Palmer to Faiz’ullah Khan, and re- 
places Middleton by Bristow, under 
instructions from England, 407; 
reply of, to the criticisms of the 
Court of Directors on his removal 
of Chét Singh, and on their orders 
to restore Bristow and Fowke, 
408-11; difficulties of, with his 
colleagues and Lord Macartney, 
412-3; splendid results of the salt 
administration of, 418-4; has to 
send Mrs. Hastings to England, 
414-17; takes measures to prevent 
a threatened famine, 417; proceeds 
to Lakhnao, arranging matters at 
Banaras on the way, 420-2; adjusts 
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matters with the Nawwéb-Wazir 
and the Begams, 422-5; espouses, 
but without result, the cause of 
Prince Jaw4n Bakht, 425-7; after 
settling Oadh, returns to Calcutta, 
427-32: receives a copy of Pitt’s 
India Bill, is greatly disappointed, 
432-6; quits India, 436-9; early 
days of, appearance of, and im- 
pressions made by, in England, 
440-5; review of, of the adminis- 
tration of Bengal, 441-3; gives a 
copy to Dundas, 444; reception of, 
in London, 344-5; courts no one, 
but stands calmly ready for every 
emergency, 447-9; how, met 
Burke’s attack, 453; appears at the 
bar of the House and reads his 
defence, 454; coolness and self- 
reliance of, 455; supplies Pitt with 
a paper on the gamindaéri tenure, 
455; the impeachment of, is prac- 
tically decided by Mr. Pitt, 456-60; 
maintains his calmness and sere- 
nity, 460; is formally impeached, 
462; trial and acquittal of, 463-84 ; 
“impromptu” of, on an expression 
in a speech of Grey’s, 490; the dia- 
mond story in connection with, 
490-1; the imperturbable calmness 
of, illustrated, 491-2 ; realizes that 
there are Nandkumdrs and Chét 
Singhs in England, 492; receives 
addresses from India from all sorts 
and conditions of men on his ac- 
quittal, 493-5; replies of, 496-7 ; 
letter of, to General Morgan, 497-8 ; 
proof that he was a man of men, 
499; treatment of, by the Prime 
Minister, the Board of Control, and 
the Court of Directors, regarding the 
costs of the trial, 500-5; interview 
of, with the Prince of Wales, 506-7 ; 
indifference of, for honours ; seeks 
only to remove the stain against 
his name in the journals of the 
House, 507; life of, at Daylesford, 
508; ‘impromptu » on seeing & 
pleasing portrait of himself, 509; 
how, converted Marquess Wellesley, 
509-10; sees his enemies, in turn, 
disappear, 511; occupations of, 
511-2; correspondence with the 
Court about his debt, 513-6; inter- 
view with Mr. Addington, 516-7 ;s 
how time avenged, on Dundas, 
517-8; enjoys the society of the 
children of his old friends, 519-20; 
opinion of, of Napoleon’s campaign 
of 1807, 520; witnesses the mar- 


riage of his nephew to his wife’s 
niece, 520-1; is sammoned to give 
evidence at the bar of the House of 
Commons; great homage paid to, 
521-2; is made a member of the 
Privy Council and is presented by 
the Prince of Wales to the sove- 
reigns lately released from the yoke 
of Napoleon, 522-3; receives the 
degree of D.C.L. at Oxford, 524; 
presides at a dinner to the Duke 
of Wellington, 525; illhess and 
death of, 526-7; vindication of, 
528-47, 

Hastines, Mrs., general testimony 
to the worth of, 283-4; letters of 
Hastings to, on occasion of the 
duel, 339-40 ; proceeds to England, 
414-17; golden opinions won by, 
441; life of, at Daylesford, 508— 
23; is left sole executrix on the 
death of her husband, whom she 
survives twenty years, 527; erects 
a monument to his memory in 
Westminster Abbey, 527. See also 
Baxzoness IMHOFF. 

Hay, Mr., is despatched by the 
Calcutta Council as an envoy to 
Mir Kasim, 75; is detained as a 
hostage at Mungér, 77. 

Hotwett, Mr., made prisoner at 
Calcutta is sent to Murshidabad, 
and sees something of Hastings 
there, 33; temporarily succeeds 
Clive in Bengal, 42. 

Hognsy, Mr., Governor of Bombay. 
See BomBaY. 

Hyps, Mr. Justice, appointed to the 
Supreme Court of Calcutta, 172; 
character and antecedents of, 200; 
is sent for to the magistrate’s court 
to assist Lemaistre in dealing with 
the charge against Nandkuméar, and 
concurs in committing him for 
trial, 229. 


I. 


Imaorr, Baroy, a fellow-passenger of 
Hastings to Madras, 83; is divorced 
from his wife, 85. 

ImHoFF, Baroness, née CHAPUSET, 
travels in the ship in which Hast- 
ings journeyed to Madras, 82; 
previous history of, 83; description 
of, 83; shows kindness to Hastings 
in his illness, 84; causes the dis- 
solution of her marriage with Baron 
Imhoff, 283 ; reassumes her maiden 
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name, and marries Hastings, 283. 
See Mus, Hastines, 

Iupry, Sir Elijah, appointed Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court of 
Calcutta, 172; character and ante- 
cedenta of, 198-9; grants to a 
sufficient extent the prayer made 
on behalf of Nandkumdar for his 
treatment in gaol, 232-3 and 234; 
“behaved,’’ on the trial of Nand- 
kumar, “with absolute fairness and 
aa much indulgence as was com- 
patible with his duty,” 236; disputes 
of, as Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court with the Government, 253-9; 
cause of difference of opinion be- 
tween, and Hastings, 352-4; is 
appointed judge of the Chief Civil 
Court, 354; effects of that nomina- 
tion on the career of, 356-7; ex- 
amines, at the suggestion of Hast- 
ings, the case regarding the Begams 
of QOudh, and advises Hastings 
thereon, 383—4. 


J. 


Jsvar, Miz, intrigues against Ali 


Vardi Kh&n, is removed from his 
command bat restored, 28; is 
appointed by Clive to be Subahdar 
of the three provinces, 36; is 
believed by Hastings to have been 
an accomplice in the murder of his 
relations, 43, and note ; is compelled 
to resign his position to Mir Kdsim, 
46-9; is restored to the Subahdari, 


79. 
Junius, was he Philip Francis? 170-1. 


K. 


Karndtik, Muhammad Ali, Nawwab 
of the, character of, 310-1; intrigues 
of, 311-2; prevents any possible 
understanding between the Englisl 
and Haidar Ali, 312-3. 

KAsmm, Mfr, son-in-law of Mir Jéfar, 
is selected presumptive successor 
to his father-in-law, 44; negotiates 
with the Calcutta Council and bribes 
them all round, 45; becomes Sna- 
bahdar of the three provinces, 46-9; 
is nominated to that office by the 
Emperor in person, 62; rise of 
differences between, and the Cal- 
outta Conncil, 64-8; removes Ram 
Narayan from the commissionership 
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of Patné, 65; comes to an agres- 
ment regarding trading licences 
with Mr. Hastings, which the 
Council rejects, 71-2; also with 
Mr. Vansittart, which shares the 
same fate, 73-4; driven to d 

he establishes free-trade throug’ nt 
his territories, 74; is goaded into 
hostilities, 76-78 ; result of the war 
with, 78-79. 

Katak, is ceded to the Marithis by 
Ali Vardi Khan, 23-4. 

Katwa, Ali Vard{ Khan defeats the 
Mardthés at, 22. 

Knox, Captain, splendid relief of 
Patné by, and subsequent gallant 
condact of, 58-60, and note to 60. 

Kucu-Biudr, Hastings details Boyle 
to visit, 162-3. 


L. 


Law, Monsieur, part taken by, in the 
war between Shéh Alam and the 
English, 56-61; gallantry of, and 
the French officers, 60-1, 

Lawson, Sir Charles, monograph of, 
on Warren Hastings. referred to, 
4 (note), 6 (note), 84-85 (note), 
416, 487, 489, 502-3, 509, 518, 521, 
525, 527. 

LEMAtsree, Mr. Justice, appointed 
jadge of the new Supreme Court 
of Calcutta, 172; character and 
antecedents of, 200; hears the 
charge of Gangdavishn versus Nand- 
kumar as magistrate, 229; sends 
for Hyde and commits Nandkumar 
for trial, 229. 

Lzsti£, Colonel, next in command to 
Champion, gives a very curt reply 
to & question put to him by Claver- 
ing, 184; unsnccessfal as a com- 
mander, 291-3; dies of fever, 294. 

Lyau, Sir Alfred, references to the 
work of, on Warren Hastings, Pre- 
face, 84, 240, 260, 371-4, 426, 428, 
441, 443, 453, 459, 473, 502, 5465, 
and note. 


M. 


MaCakTNEY, Lord, antecedents and 
character of, 392; is controlled by 
Hastings in the concluding of the 
peace with Tipu Sultan, 3898; 
strained relations) of, with Haatings, 
412-13. 
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Macavutay, Lord, incorrect estimate 
of Sir Elijah Impey, 198-9; futile 
attempt made by, to fix on Hastings 
the responsibility of the trial of 
Nandkumér for forgery, 229-32; 
vindication of the memory of Hast- 
ings against the calumnies of, 
527-41. 

Macteang, Colonel, is sent by Hastings 
to the army to remedy the disorders 
caused by Champion, 160; remedies 
them, 161 (and note); receives 
authority from Hastings under 
certain circumstances to resign 
on his bebalf, 216; circumstances 
which induced, to believe that the 
time was approaching when to act 
on those powers, 263-5; circum- 
stances which confirmed that im- 
pression of, 272-4; sends in the 
resignation of Hastings, 274-5; ex- 
plains his action and the reasons 
of it to Hastings, 275. 

Macpuerson, Mr. John, succeeds Bar- 
well; character and antecedents of, 
3938-4. 

Mapuvusi Sinparf, gradual rise of, 
after Panipat, 118; is baffled by 
Goddard, 300; wonder of, at the 
storming of Gwaliér by Popham, 
304; pursues Camac, but the latter 
turns and rends him, 305-6; comes 
to terms with the British and per- 
guades the chiefs of his confederacy 
to do the same, 307-8. 

Mapras, general view of the foreign 
policy of Madras from 1744 to 
1771, 85-91; disorganization in the 
Presidency of, 252; suspension of 
the Governor of, and result, 253; 
action of the Government of, on the 
breaking out of the war with France, 
310-8; send a missionary to Haidar 
Alf, as an envoy, who returns as 
wise as he was when he set out, 
314-5; breaking out, and duration 
of the war in, 316-27. 

Mani BecaM, is nominated by Hast- 
ings to act for the Nawwab-Nazim 
during his minority, 102; reflections 
on the nomination, 103. 

Mazituis, The (of Barér), invade 
Bengal, 20; are driven out by Ali 
Vardi Khan, 21; again, 22; invade 
Orisa and seize and retain Katak, 
23; sketch of the doings of the (of 
western and central India), after 
Pénfpat, 117-8; threaten Rohil- 
khand with invasion, 120; invade, 
and completely defeat the Rohilas, 
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122 ; tempt the Nawwab-Wazfr with 
magnificent offers, 122; which he 
ultimately refuses, 122-3; gain 
Zaébita Khan, and threaten to con- 
quer northern India, 127; effect on 
the, of the deaths of the Peshwas, 
Madhu Réo and Narayan Réo, 128; 
had meanwhile invaded Rohilkhand, 
128; evacuate it, before the 
English and Oudh troops, 132-8; 
coliect about Raémghat, 135; but 
are surprised by Barker, 136; are 
recalled to Pund and quit Hindu- 
stin, 136; outbreak and progress of 
the first war of, with the English, 
247-51; the second war of, with 
the English, 285-309. 

Matrnews, Ensign, the arrival of, in 
Patné4, frightens the Shahzéda into 
a retreat, 52. 

MippiFton, Mr. Nathaniel, Resident 
at Lakhnao, 148 ; services of, 156-9; 
the triumvirate recall, from Lath- 
nao, 178; is restored by Hastings, 
266; shows a certain slackness in 
recovering the arrears due by the 
Nawwab of Oudh, 384-5; transmits 
the arrears to Calcutta, 406 ; and is 
removed, 407. 

Miran, son of Mir Jafar, murders a 
number of his relatives, 43, and 
note; is struck by lightning and 
killed, 44; antecedent doings of, 
52-9. 

Mrrknpur-KatrA, battle of, and mis- 
understandings caused by, 149-50, 
155-6. 

Monson, Colonel, appointed a member 
of the Governor-General’s Council, 
169; character of, 169; grumbles 
without reason at his reception in 
Calcutta, 173, and note (see THE 
TRIUMVIRATE); death of, 262. 

MunamMap Rizk KEAN, appointed by 
the Calcutta Council to be Naib- 
Subah of Bengal, 99-100; opinion 
of Lord Clive of, 100; is tried by 

®urder of the Court of Directors and 
is acquitted, 110-1; is appointed to 
be Naib-Subah of Bengal, 246. 

Murr, Colonel, joins Camac, and forces 
an accommodation on Madhujf 
Sindhi4, 307. 


N. 


Nanpgumée is invested by Clive with 
full powers for the collection of rents 
in Bardwan, Nady4, and Hugli, 38; 
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the opinion of Lord Clive of, 100; 
influences the Court of Directors 
to bring to trial, Muhammad Rizé 
Khén and Shitéb R4i, 101 (see also 
note); disappointment of, at the 
acquittal of Muhammad Riza, 197; 
realizes, on noting the intense oppo- 
sition of the triumvirate to Hastings, 
that he can wreak vengeance on 
that gentleman, 202; stealthy action 
of, to gain the triumvirate, 202-4; 
strikes his blow by using Francis 
as his tool, 204; is charged before 
the judges with conspiracy against 
Hastings, and is committed for trial, 
221-4; is suddenly arrested for 
forgery, 226; circumstances of the 
case of Gangdvishn versus, 226-9 ; 
is committed for trial, but allowed 
certain privileges as a Brahman, 
229, 234; trial of, 235; is convicted 
and sentenced to be hanged, 236; 
is hanged, 239; scene at the execu- 
tion of, 240; the death of, produces 
& momentary lull in the adminis- 
trative jangling in Calcutta, 242. 

NicuHots, Dr., head-master of West- 
minster, high opinion of, of Warren 
Hastings, 6. 

NicHo.zs, Mr., opinion formed by, of 
Hastings on his arrival in England, 
441-2; question put by, to Mr. 
Burke, and reply, 487-8. 

Nizkm, The, reasons why, entered 
into an alliance with Haidar Ali 
against the English, 317-38. 

Norra, Lord, persistent hostility of, 
towards Hastings, 272, 397 ; resigns, 


O. 


OupH (vide SausAu’D DAULAH and 
AsaFu’p DAULAH), terms of the 
treaty made by Hastings with, 
380-3. 

Ovps, The Begams of, withhold on 
the death of the Nawwab-Wazir, hig 
patrimony from the son and suc- 
cessor, 188-90; that son obtains 
authority from Hastings to make 
them disgorge, 383-5; the palace 
of, at Faizibad, is invested by the 
Nawwaib’s troops, 386; are not in- 
traded upon, but eventually sur- 
render one-half of the amount 
demanded, 386; contentment of, 
with Hastings, 386-7; the action 
of Hastings with regard to the, 
folly justified, 387-90; Hastings 


INDEX. 


farther adjusts matters to the satis- 
faction of the, 424-5. 


P. 


PALMER, Major, is deputed by Hastings 
to Lakhnao to stir up Middleton, 
405. 

Patna, a famous city of Bihér, is 
administered for the Snbadhar of 
Bengal by Ram Narayan, 61 (see 
RAm Narayan); Mr. Ellis is ap- 
pointed Agent at, 63. 

Pitt, William, becomes Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, 401 ; becomes Prime 
Minister, 404; requests Hastings 
to furnish him with, and receives, 
a paper on the zamindéri tenure, 
455; sudden change of front of, 
with respect to Hastings, presumed 
causes of, 456-60; the sudden 
change of front of, decides the im- 
peachment of Hastings, 461; de- 
clines to recommend the Crown to 
defray the costs of the prosecution 
of Hastings, 503; the class of men 
of whom, made peers, 505-6. 

PorHaM, Captain, instructed to lend a 
hand to the Rana of Gohad, storms 
the virgin fortress of Gwié&liér, 
303-4; meets Hastings at Baksar, 
365; pursues Chét Singh from one 
fortress to another, 367; compels 
the surrender of the fortress of 
Bijaigarh, 368; divides the spoil 
amongst his troops, 368-9. 

Pound, intrigues at, for power, 285; 
state of factions at, 285; intrigue 
with Gangé Bai and ultimate 
triumph of Néna& Farnavis at, 286, 
287 and note, 288; failure of our 
British attempt on, 295-8; of 
another, 301-2. 

PuRANDHAR, Colonel Upton, under 
Hastings, negotiates the treaty of, 
which concludes the first Mardthé 
war, 249-51, 


R. 


RacuunaAte RAo, uncle of the Peshwé, 
Narayan Rao, is supposed to have 
accomplished the murder of his 
nephew, 128; becomes Peshwi, 
128; is dispossessed by the birth 
of an heir to Narayan Ré&o, 247; 
still clings to his position and en- 
lists the Bombay authorities on his 
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behalf, 248 ; induces them to espouse 
his cause, 287-8; accompanies 
Egerton’s force on its march to 
io 295; behaviour of, 297 ; dies, 


Racuus1 Bronsté, Rajé of Barar, in- 
vades Bengal, but retreats, 22. 

Ram Narayan, governor of Patné, 
debates whether he shall side with 
his master or the ShdhzAdd, 51; 
resolves, after visiting the latter’s 
camp, to decide for the former, 52; 
and repulses the attacks of the 
Shahzédé, 52; again has to defend 
Patné, 53; fights a battle and is 
driven back into the city, 53-4; 
is relieved by Knox, 58; is removed 
by Mir Kasim from his office, 65. 

REGULATING Act, The. See Constitv- 
TION FoR INDI4a, THE NEw. 

Ronizas, The, first reference to, 115; 
position secured to, by Ahmad Shé&h 
Abdali after Panipat, 117; story of 
the origin and rise of, 118-9; are 
invaded, and defeated, by the Ma- 
rath&s, 122; enter into a mutually 
defensive alliance with the Emperor 
and Ondh, 123 (see HAriz RawMAT) ; 
the difference between, and the 
Nawwab-Wazir comes to s head, 
136; campaign of the English and 
Ouch troops against, 148-53; fate 
of, 151-2. 

RoseBERY, Lord, the explanation of, 
regarding Mr. Pitt’s sudden change 
of front towards Hastings, fails to 
explain, 458-9. 


8. 


Saxal, treaty of, conditions imposed 
by Hastings of the, 307-8. 

Scuwaktz, a German missionary, is 
sent by the Madras Government as 
envoy to Haidar Ali, but returns 
with a brain as vacant as it was 
when he set out, 314-5. 

Scort, Major,the supporter of Hastings 
in Parliament, exposes the true 
meaning of the opposition of Francis, 


ScuaFTON, Mr., letter of, to Hastings 
regarding some changes made in 
the scope of his duties as Resident, 


38. a 
Suin Avam, heir to the king of Delhi, 
invades Bihér, 50; Clive resolves 
to oppose, 51; assaults Patné, but, 
frightened by the apparition of one 
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Englishman, beats a retreat, 52; 
again invades Bihér and besieges 

Patné, 53; has an initial success, 
53-4; becomes titular Emperor, 
538; is beaten in a pitched battle 
by Calliaud, 54; campaign of, 
against the English commanders, 
54; beaten and humiliated, confers 
the Subéhdari of the three pro. 
vinces on Mir Kasim, 62; negotiates 
for the recovery of his ancestral 
throne, 116; enters Dehli, 117. 

SHAH JaHAN, Emperor of India, how, 
was induced to grant the English 
permission to trade in Bengal, 
10-11. 

Suduzdpi, The. See Suia Aram. 

Suaista KHAN, nominated by Aurang- 
zeb, Governor of Bengal, 12; posi- 
tion of, with respect to the English, 
12-15. 

SHELBURNE, Lord, misrepresents the 
action of Hastings in the matter of 
the Mardthé war, 403. 

SHERIDAN, Mr. R. B., makes a great 
speech against Hastings, 462; 
motives which animated, 462 (note), 
489-30. 

Suitds RAi, renders good service in 
the campaign against the Shéhzada, 
57-9; is ordered by Mir Kasim to 
quit his territories, 65; is tried by 
order of the Court of Directors and 
acquitted, 110-11; death of, 111. 

Savssu’D DAULAH, Nawwab-Wazir of 
Oudh, fears entertained by, of a 
Marath4 invasion, 120; views of, 
as explained to Sir Robert Barker, 
120-1; is sorely tempted by the 
Maratha offers, 122; but ultimately 
enters into a mutually defensive 
alliance with the Emperor and 
Rohilas, 123; is alarmed by the 
gudden treachery of Zabité, 126; 
is reassured by the promise of 
Hastings to assist him, 127; action 
of, on learning the treachery of 
Wéfiz Rahmat, 131-2; makes a 
substantial offer to Hastings, 182; 
compels the Maréthdés to retreat, 
132-8; the difference between, and 
the Rohilas come to a head, 186 
interview of, with Hastings, dis- 
cussions, and conclusions, 137-48 ; 
results of his inner cogitations, 
145-6; captures all the towns in 
the Dudb, 146-7; makes a secret 
engagement with the Emperor, 147; 
informs Hastings he is ready for 
the Bohilkhand business, 147 ; 
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conquers Rohilkhand, 148-52; al- 
leged cruelties of, 158-4; charges of 
Champion against, disposed of, 155; 
political relation of, as ruler of 
Oudh, to the English in 1774-75, 
180-3; is indignant at the recall 
of Middleton by the triumvirate, 
185-6; death of, 186, and note. 

SmAyu’D DAULAH, succeeds to the 
Subéhd4éri of Bengal, Bihar, and 
Orisa, 24; demands the extradition 
of one of his servants from Mr. 
Drake, chief administrator of Cal- 
cutta, 29; invests Kdsimbazir, 29; 
and forces its surrender, 31; is 
beaten by Clive at Plassey, 34. 

SkrraMPUR, first occupied by the 
Danes as a factory, 12. 

StTazues, Mr., joins the Council of the 
Government of India, 393; cha- 
racter of, 394; opinion of Hastings 
of, 324-5. 

STANLEY, Mr., successful mission of, 
to the Subahdar’s court, 16-17. 

SrepHen, Sir James, Preface; com- 
ments of, on the charges brought 
by Nandkumér against Hastings, 
212-3; on the case of Gangdvishn 
versus Nandkumdr, 227-8; on 
Macaulay’s charge against Hastings 
in the Nandkumdar forgery case, 
229-30; on the trial of Nandkumér, 
236, and note; shows how Francis, 
Clavering, and Monson could have 
saved Nandkumar had they chosen, 
237-9; judgment of, on receiving 
Macaulay’s attacks on Impey re- 
garding hig acceptance of the office 
of judge of the Chief Civil Court, 
357, 536. 

STEPHENS, Morse, remarks of. See 
note to page 372. 

STRAcHEY, Sir John, reference to the 
work of, Preface, 125 (note), 142 
(note), 153, 161 (note), 522, 534. 

Supreme Court, the, the Judges of, 
198-200; effect on the public mind 
of the establishment of, 200-1; 
trial of Nandkuméar by, 225-40; 
dispute between, and the Govern- 
ment, 253-60; views of Hastings 
regarding the jurisdiction of, 851. 


T. 


TxsHv Liam, Mr. Bogle visits, with 
the sanction of Hastings, the terri- 
tories of the, 163-4. 

Tirvu SAuis, destroys Baillie’s force, 
320; surprises Braithwaite on the 
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Kolrun, 324; rakes peace with the 
English, 326. 

TRIUMVIBATE, The (of Clavering, Mon- 
son, and Francis), begin at once 
their hostile mancouvres against 
Hastings, 175; insist on an inquiry 
into the past conduct of Hastings, 
176-7; condemn the past policy of 
Hastings, 177; resolve to recall 
Middleton from Lakhnao, 178; take 
up the ,cause of the Rohilas, 178 ; 
display their ignorance of Indian 
geography, 179; after much cogi- 
tation, appoint Bristow to be Resi- 
dent at Lakhnao, 179-80; summary 
of the political situation created 
by Hastings which, had to face, 
180-4; count on Champion as an 
ally, 184; tempt Colonel Leslie, but 
receive a very curt reply, 184; fail 
to unearth a single fact telling 
against Hastings, 185; take advan- 
tage of the death of Shujan’d daulah 
to declare all treaties made with 
him to be abrogated, 186-7; sup- 
port Mr. Bristow, despite the pro- 
tests of Hastings and Barwell, in 
his helpirg the Bahu Begam of 
Ondh in the spoliation of her son, 
the Nawwab-Wazir, 190-1; baneful 
effects of the foreign policy of, on 
that prince, 193; force a new and 
onerous treaty on Asafu’d daulah, 
194; iniqnitous character of the 
policy of, 195-6; support Nandku- 
mar’s attack on Hastings, 203-8 ; 
action of,on the departure from the 
council-chamber of Hastings, 208-9; 
further proceedings of, 210-12; 
pursue their course of endeavouring 
to incriminate Hastings, 218 ; adopt 
the cause of Nandkumér as their 
own, 224-5; pay him a formal visit, 
225; vainly endeavour to prove 
that Hastings was implicated in the 
case of Gangdvishn versus Nand- 
kumar, 229-30; rage of the, at the 
commitment of Nandkumér, 233; 
fury of, on the conviction of, and 
sentence on, Nandkumér, 236-7; 
practically abandon their ally, 
237-9 ; oppose Hastings on the ex- 
tension of criminal courts, 244-6; 
appoint Mahammad Rizé to be 
N&ib Subah, 246; social habits of 
some of the, 261; the death of 
Colonel Monson breaks up the, 262. 

Trotrer, Captain, references to the 
life of Warren Hastings by, Preface, 
112, 171, 387, 390, 437. 
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Upton, Colonel, is despatched by 
Hastings to Pung to treat with the 
Mariathés, 249; arrives at Puran. 
dhar, and concludes the treaty so 
called, 250-1. 


Y. 


VANSITTIART, Mr., appointed to succeed 
Clive in Bengal, 41; arrival of, and 
colleagues of, 45-6; is bribed by 
Mir Késim, 46; proceeds to Mur- 
shidébad to dethrone Mir Jéfar, 47; 
conditions imposed by, 47-8; acts 
with Hastings in council to curb 
the rough methods of their col- 
leagues, 66-9; supports Hastings’s 
scheme of reform for coming to an 
arrangement with Mir Késim, 72; 
visits Mir Késim and signs an 
agreement with him, 73-4; which 
the Council rejects, 74; is drowned 
on his way to India, 96. 

VERELST, Mr., summary of the ad- 
ministration of Bengal of, 93-5. 


W. 


Waters, The Prince of, attends the 
great trial, 463-4; interview of, 
with Hastings in 1806, 506-7; calls 
Hastings to the Privy Council and 
presents him to the sovereigns 
recently released from the yoke of 
Napoleon, with the remark that he 
was “the most injured of men,” 
522. 


THE END. 


Warcaon, story of the catastrophe 


of, 295-8. 


Warts, Mr., is in charge of the Kasim. 


bazar factory when it is invested 
by the Subahdar, 30; surrenders 
it, 31. 


WHELER, Mr., replaces Colonel Mon- 


son in the Governor-General’s 
Council and joins, 284; allies him- 
self with Francis, 284; with Francis 
urges Hastings, but in vain, to 
recall the force ordered to Bom- 
bay, 293; works well with Hastings 
after the departure of Francis, 362; 
agrees with Hastings to impose a 
fine on Chét Singh, 362; occasional 
vacillations of, 395-6; the services 
of, acknowledged by Hastings, 411; 
dies, 432. 


WHITEHILL, Mr., is suspended from 


his office of Governor by Mr. 
Hastings, 341; some of the mis- 
doings of, 341. 


Z. 


ZAsitA KuHan, a Robila nobleman, 


becomes chief minister of the 
titular Emperor, 120; is insulted 
by the Marathés, 122; signs, on 
behalf of the Emperor, a defensive 
treaty with the Rvohilas and the 
Nawwab-Wazir of Oudh, 123-4; 
suddenly turns round and joins the 
Marathas, 126. 


ZEBUIAH, was Hastings “ undoubtedly 


cast in the type of the sons of’’? 
Preface, 527-47. 
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Agricultural Seience (Lectures on), 
AND OTHER PROCEEDINGS OF THE INSTI- 
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Agricultural Zoology. By Dr. J. Rirt- 
ZEMA Bos. Translated by Professor J. R. 
AINSWORTH Davis, B.A., F.C.P. With 
an Introduction by Miss E. A. ORMEROD, 
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Iustrations. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


About Orchids: A Chat. by Freperick 
BoYLe. With Coloured Illustrations, Large 
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Food Grains of India, By Professor A. 
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Practical Lessons in Botany. Adapted 
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109 Coloured Plates. Royal 8vo., 16y. 
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HERD, R.E. With Illustrations and Map. 
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BARFIELD, &y, 


Principles of the Science of Colour. 
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The Industrial Arts of India. By Sir 
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Selection from Dyce’s Drawing Book. 
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8vo., cloth, 25. 62. 
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With numerous Woodcuts. Large crown 
8vo., cloth, 25. 6d. 


Japanese Pottery. Beinga Native Report, 
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A. W. Franks. With numerous Illustrations 
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French Pottery. By Paut GASNAULT 
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A Practical Handbook of Drawing 
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The Decoration of Metals: Chasing, 
REPOUSSE AND Saw Prercinc. By JOHN 
HARRISON, With 180 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo., 35. 6d. 


Elementary Design : Being a Theoretical 
and Practical Introduction in the Art of 
Decoration. By RicHarp G. Hatton, 
Durham College of Science, Newcastle-on- 
ps With 110 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 
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Figure Drawing and Composition. 
By R. G. Hatton, author of ‘ Text-book 
- Elementary Design.” Tlustrated. Crown 
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Industrial Arts of Scandinavia in the 
PAGAN TIME. By Hans HILDEBRAND. 
With numerous Woodcuts. Large crown 
8vo., 25. 6d, 
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at Windsor. Reproduced in Autotype in 
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Industrial Arts: Historical Sketches. With 
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Theory and Practice of Design: An 
Advanced Text Book on Decorative Art. 
By FRANK G. JACKSON, Master in the Bir- 
see th Municipal School of Art. With 
700 {llustrations. Large crown 8vo., 9s. 


Decorative Design. An Elementary Text 
Book of Principles and Practice. By FRANK 
G. Jackson. With numerous Illustrations. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo., 75. 6d. 


Handbook to Perspective. By HENRY 
A. JAMES, M.A. Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. 


Perspective Charts, for use in Class 
Teaching. By Henry A. JAMEs, M.A, 


Hints to Amateurs. A Handbook on 
Art. By Louise JopLinc. With Diagrams. 
Crown 8vo., Is. 6d. 


The Street of Human Habitations. 
By Mrs. Ray S, Linewam, Fully Illus- 
trated. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Russian Art and Art Objects in Russia. 
A Handbook to the Reproduction of Gold- 
smiths’ Work and other Art Treasures. By 
ALFRED MASKELL. With Illustrations. 
Large crown 8vo., 45. 6d. 


Ivories: Ancient and Medisval. By 
WILLIAM MASKELL. With numerous Wood- 
cuts. Large crown 8vo., cloth, 25. 62. 


Handbook to the Dyee and Forster 
COLLECTIONS. By WILLIAM MASKELL. 
With Illustrations. Large crown 8vo., 
cloth, 25. 6d. ; 


Life in Ancient Egypt and Assyria. 
By G. MAspPERO, late Director of Archeology 
in Egypt, and Member of the Institute of 
France. Translated by A. P, Morton. 
With 188 Illustrations. Third Thousand, 
Crown 8vo., 55. 


Raphael: His Life, Works, and Times, 
By EuGENE Mountz. Illustrated with 
about 200 Engravings. A New Edition, 
revised from the Second French Edition 


by W. ARMSTRONG, B.A.Oxon, Imperial 
8vo., 255. 
Glass. By ALEXANDER NEsBITT. With 


numerous Woodcuts, Large crown 8vo., 
cloth, 25. 6d. 


Elementary Drawing: A Few Sugges- 
tions for Students and Teachers. By H. 
Foster NEwey, Birmingham Schoo! of 
Art. Illustrated. Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. 


A History of Ancient Art in Primitive 
GREECE. By GEORGES PERROT and 
CHARLES CHIPIEZ. With about 500 Illus- 
trations. 2vols. Imperial 8vo. 


A History of Ancient Art in Persia. 
By GEORGES PERROT and CHARLES 
CHIPIEZ. With 254 Illustrations, and 12 
Steel and Coloured Plates. Imperial 8vo., 
215, 


A History of Ancient Art in Phrygia 
—lLypia, AND CariaA—Lycia. By 
GEORGES PERROT and CHARLES CHIPIEZ. 
With 280 Illustrations. Imperial 8vo., 15s. 


A History of Aneient Art in Sardinia, 

ejup#a, SyRIA, AND ASIA Minor. By 
GEORGES PERROT and CHARLES CHIPIEZ. 
With 395 Illustrations. 2 vols. Imperial 
8vo., 36s. 
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| A History of Ancient Art in Phoenicia 
AND ITS DEPENDENCIES. By GEORGES 
Perrot and CHARLES CHIPIEZ. With 
654 Illustrations. 2 vols. Imperial 8vo., 
425. 


A History of Art in Chaldwa and 
. ASSYRIA. By Grorces PERROT and 
CusRgLes CHIPiEz. With 452 Illustra- 
tions. 2 vols. Imperial 8vo., 42s. 
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A History of Art in Ancient Egypt. 
By Grorces Prrror and CHARLES 
CHIPIEZ. With 600 Illustrations. 2 vols. 


Imperial 8vo., 425. 


Gold and Silver Smith’s Work. By 
J. H. Potten. With numerous Woodcuts. 
Large crown 8vo., cloth, 25. 62. 


Ancient and Modern Furniture and 
Woodwork. By J. H. Potten. With 
numerous Woodcuts. Large crown 8vo., 
cloth, 25. 6d. 


The Art of the Saracens in Egypt. 
By STANLEY LANE POOLE, B.A., M.R.A.S, 
With 108 Woodcuts. Large crown 8vo., 45. 


Ten Lectures on Art. By E. J. Poynrer, 
R.A. Third Edition. Large crown 8vo,, 9s. 


Seiography, or Parallel and Radial 
PROJECTION OF SHADOWS. Being a 
Course of Exercises for the use of Students 
in Architectural and Engineering Drawing, 
and for Candidates preparing for the Exam- 
inations in this subject and in Third Grade 
Perspective conducted by the Science and 
Art Department. By ROBERT PRATT, 
Headmaster School of Science and Art, 
Barrow-in-Furness. Oblong quarto, 75. 6¢. 


Outlines of Historic Ornament. Trans- 
lated from the German. Edited by GILBERT 
REDGRAVE. With numerous Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 45. 


Manual ‘of Desi By RicHarD REp- 
GRAVE, R.A, ith Woodcuts. Large 
crown 8vo., cloth, 25. 6d. 


Elementary Manual of Colour, witha 
Catechism on Colour. By RICHARD 
REDGRAVE, R.A. 24mo., cloth, 9d. 


A Deseriptive Catalogue of the His- 
TORICAL COLLECTION OF WATER-COLOUR 
PAINTINGS IN THE SOUTH KENSINGTON 
MusEuM. By SAMUEL REDGRAVE. With 
numerous Chromo - lithographs and othtr 
Illustrations. Royal 8vo., £1 15. 


The Industria] Arts in Spain. By 
Juan F. Riano. With numerous Wood- 
cuts. Large crown 8vo., cloth, 45. 


Italian Sculpture of the Middle Ages 
AND PERIOD OF THE REVIVAL OF ART. 
By J. C. RoBInson. With 20 Engravings. 
Royal 8vo., cloth, 7s. 6d. 


Textile Fabries. By the Very Rev. Canon 
Rock, D.D. ‘With numerous Woodcuts. 
Large crown 8vo., cloth 2s. 6d. 


Egyptian Art. An Elementary Handbook 
for the use of Students. By CHARLES 
RYAN, late Head Master of the Ventnor 
School of Art. With 56 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. 


The Seulptor and Art Student’s Guide 
to the Proportions of the Human Form, 
with Measurements in feet and inches of 
Full-grown Figures of Both Sexes and of 
Various Ages. By Dr. G. ScHADOW. 
Plates reproduced by J. SUTCLIFFE. Oblong 
folio, 315. 6d. 


Wood -Carving in Practice and 
THEORY, AS APPLIED TO HOME ARTS. 
With Notes on Designs having special 
application to Carved Wood in different 
Styles. By F. L. SCHAUERMANN. Con- 
taining 124 Illustrations. Second Edition. 
Large crown 8vo., 55. 


The Mythology of Greece and Rome, 
with Special Reference to its Use in Art. 
From the German. By 0, SEEMAN. Edited 
by G. H. BIANCHI. 64 Illustrations. New 
Edition. Crown 8vo., 55. : 


Persian Art. By Major R. Murpock 
SMITH, R.E. With Map and Woedcuts. 
Second Edition, Large crown 8vo., 25. 


Architecture for General Readers, to 
which is added an Historical Sketch of 
Architecture. By H. HEATHCOTE STATHAM 
With hundreds of I)lustrations by the author. 
Large crown 8vo. 


Early Christian Art in Ireland. By 
MARGARET STOKES. With 106 Woodcuts, 
Crown 8vo., 45. 


Elementary Art Teaching: An Educa- 
tional and Technical Guide for Teachers 
and Learners, including Infant School- 
work; The Work of the Standards; 
Freehand; Geometry; Model Drawing, 
Nature Drawing; Colours; Light and 
Shade; Modelling and Design. By 
EDWARD R. TayLor, Head Master of the 
Birmingham Municipal School of Art. 
With over 600 Diagrams and Illustrations. 
8vo., 105. 62. 


The Barbizon School of Painters: 
Corot, Rousseau, Diaz, Millet, and Dau- 
bigny. By D. C. THomson. With 130 
Illustrations, including 36 Full-page Plates, 

of which 18 are Etchings. 4to., cloth, 
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Drawing-Book. By G. Wauuis. Sewed, 
35. 6d, ; mounted, &. 
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ART—CONTINUED. 


The Principles of Ornament. By 
James Warp. Edited by GkorcE 
Sa A.R.A. Large crown 8vo., 
48. 


Elementary Principles of Ornament. 
By James Ward. With 122 Illustrations 
in the Text. Large crown 8vo., 55. 


Church Embroidery—Designs for. By 
A. R. Letterpress by the Hon. Mrs. WIEL. 
With numerous Illustrations, ato.. 125, net. 


Biograpby and 


Alfred Stevens (Scutrror). A Biographi 
cal Sketch. By W. ArMsTRONG. Full 
illustrated. Imp. 4to., handsomely bound 
tos. 6d, 


From Sinner to Saint; or, Characte 
Transformations. By JOHN BuRN BAILEY 
Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Modern Methuselahs; o:, Short Bio 
graphical Sketches of a few advance: 
Nonagenarians or actual Centenarians 
By JoHN Burn Bailey. Demy 8vo. 
Ios. 6d. 


A Journalist’s Jottings. By W. Beatty 
KINGSTON. 2 vols. Demy 8vo., 245. 


A Wanderer’s Notes. By W. Beatty 
KINGSTON. 2 vols. Demy 8vo., 245. 


Musie and Manners: Personal Reminis 
cences and Sketches of Character. By W 
BEaTTy-KINGSTON. 2 vols. Demy 8vo. 
305. 


Memoir of Benjamin Lord Bloomfield, 
G.C.B., &c. By GEoRGIANA LaDy BLoom. 
FIELD. With Portraits, 2 vols. Demy 
8vo., 285. 


A Girl’s Life Eighty Years Ago. Selec. 
tions from the Letters of Eliza Southgate 
Bowne, with an Introduction by CLARENCE 
Cook. Illustrated with Portraits and Views. 


Crown 4to., 12s. 


rick the Great. By Col. C. B. 
Si pnieanid With Maps and Portrait. 


Large crown 8vo., 45. 


Celebrities : Portraits and Biogra: 
9 By F. F. BuFFEN. Second Series. 


ener 4tn FIL. 


Analysis of Ornament: The Character. 
istics of Styles. An Introduction to the 
History of Ornamental Art. By R. N, 
Wornum. With many Illustrations. 
Ninth Edition. Royal 8vo., cloth, 8s. 


Industrial Arts of Denmark, from 
THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE DANISH 
Conquest oF ENGLAND. By J. J. A. 
Worsaag. With Maps and Woodcuts. 
Large crown 8vo., 3s. 6d, 


Reminiscences, 


The Life of Sir Richard Francis 
BurTON. By Lady Isape. Burton. 
With Portraits, numerous Coloured and 
other Illustrations, and Maps. 2 vols. 
Demy 8vo., 425. 


Life of Frederick Schiller and Exami- 
NATION OF HIS Works. By THOMAS 
CARLYLE. With Supplement of 1872. Por- 
trait and Plates. Demy 8vo., gs. and 85. ; 
crown 8vo,, 25. 6d., 25., and Iv. 


Oliver Cromwell’s Letters and 
SPEECHES. By THOMAS CARLYLE. With 
Portraits. 5 vols., demy 8vo, 9s, each; 
3 vols., demy 8vo.. 8s. each ; 3 vols., crown 
8vo., 25. 6d. each ; § vols., crown 8vo., Is. 
each ; I vol., crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


Life of John Sterling. By Tuomas 
CARLYLE. With Portiait. Demy 8vo., gs. 
and &s. ; crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. and Is. 


History of Frederick the Second. By 
THOMAS CARLYLE. 10 vols., demy 8vo., 
gs. each; 6 vols., demy 8vo., 85. each; 
5 vols., crown 8vo., 25. 6a, each ; 10 vols., 

_ clown 8vo., Is. each. 


Early Kings of Norway. By Tuomas 
CARLYLE. With Portrait Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo., 9s. and 8s. ; crown 8vo., 25. 6d. 
and Is, 


| Life ana Letters of Charlotte Elizabeth, 


Princess Palatine and mother of Philippe 
d’Orleans, Regent of France, 1652-1722. 
With Portraits. Demy 8vo., tos. 6d. 


| George Washington. By Lieut.-Colonel 


Cooper-KinG, With Portrait and Maps. 
Large crown 8vo., 6s. 
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BIOGRAPHY AND REMINISCENCES—CONTINVED. 


Memoirs of a Royalist. By the Count 
DE FatLoux. Edited by C. B. Prrman. 
2 vols, With Portraits. Demy 8vo., 325. 


The Salon of Madame Necker. By 
VICOMTE D'HAUSSONVILLE. 2 vols, 
Crown 8vo., 185, 


Recollections of Forty Years. By 
FERDINAND DE LESSEPS. 2 vols. Demy 


8vo., 245. 


Experiences of a Woolwich Professor 
DurinG FIFTEEN YEARS AT THE ROYAL 
MILITARY ACADEMY. By Major-General 
A. W. Drayson. Demy 8vo., 8s. 


Englishman in Paris: Notes and Re- 
collections during the Reign of Louis 
Philippe and the Empire. Eighth Thousand. 
Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 


Life and Letters of Edward Living- 
STONE YOUMANS. By JOHN FISKE. Com- 
age Correspondence with Spencer, Hux- 

y, Tyndall, and others, Crown 8vo., 8s. 


Henry Irving: A Record of Twenty Years 
at the Lyceum. By Percy FITZGERALD, 
M.A., F.S.A. With Portrait. Demy 8vo., 
145. 

The Life of Charles Dickens. By Joun 
Forster, Original Edition. Vol. I., 8vo., 
cloth, 12s. Vol. II., 8vo., cloth, 14s. 
Vol, IIT., 8vo., cloth, 16s. 


Uniform with the Illustrated Library Edition 
of Dickens’s Works, 2 vols. Demy 8vo., 
205. 

Uniform with the “‘C, D.” Edition. With 
numerous Illustrations. 2 vols. 7s. 

Uniform with the Crown Edition. Crown 
8vo., $5. 

Uniform with the Household Edition, With 
Tiustrations by F. BARNARD. Crown 
4to., cloth, 5s. o 

Uniform with the Pictorial Edition. With 
40 Illustrations by F. BARNARD and 
others. Royal 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


Letters from the Crimea, the Danube, 
AND ARMENIA. By General GorpDON. 
Edited by DemETRIUs C. BouLGER. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo., 55. 


Secrets of the Prison House. By Major 
ARTHUR GRIFFITHS, H.M. Inspector of 
Prisons. With numerous Illustrations by 
Grorce D. ROWLANDSON. 2 vols. Demy 


Svo., 30s. 


Freneh Revotutionary Generals. By 
Major ARTHUR GRIFFITHS, H.M. Inspector 
of Prisons. Large crown 8vo., 6s. 


Swift: THe Mystery or HIS LIFE AND 
Love, By the Rev. James Hay. Crown 
8vo., 6s. 


Behind the Scenes of the Comédie 
FRANCAISE, AND OTHER RECOLLECTIONS. 
By ARSENE HovussaYE. Translated from 
the French. Demy 8vo., 141. 


Turenne. By H. M. Hozter. With Por- 
trait and two Maps. Large crown 8vo., 45. 


Creators of the Age of Steel. Memoirs 
of Sir W. Siemens, Sir H. Bessemer, Sir J. 
Whitworth, Sir J. Brown, and other In- 
ventors. By W.T. Jeans. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 


The Life of Miguel de Cervantes 
SAAVEDRA; a Biographical, Literary, and 
Historical Study, with a Tentative Biblio- 
graphy from 1585 to 1892, and an Annotated 
Appendix on the ‘Canto de Calfope.” 
By JaMEsS FITZMAURICE KELLY. Demy 
8vo., 16s, 


Convivial Caledonia: Inns and Taverns 
of Scotland, and some Famous People who 
have Frequented Them. By RoBert 
Kempt, Crown 8vo., 25. 6e. 


General Lee of the Confederate Army. 
By FitzHuGH Lex, his Nephew. With 
Portrait and Maps. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


A Waterbiography. By R. C. LEsiiz 
ae Illustrations by the Author, Crown 
vO. 


A Sea Painter’s Log. By R. C. LEsuts. 
With 12 Full-page I!ustrations by the 
Author. Large crown 8yo., 123. 


H. M. Stanley: His Lire, Works, anp 
EXPLORATIONS. By the Rev. H.W. Litrux. 
Demy 8vo., 10s. 6d. 


The Life of Warren Hastings, Fisst 
Governor of India. By Col. G. B. MALLE- 
son, C.S.1. With Portrait. Demy 8vo. 


Loudon: A Sketch of the Military Life of 
Gideon Emest, Freicherr von Loudon: By 
Col. G. B. MauLeson, C.S.1. With Por- 
trait and Maps. Large crown 8vo., 4s. 


Reminiscences of a Regicide. Edited 
from the Original MSS. of SerGENT Mar- 
CEAU, Member of the Convention, and Ad- 
ministrator of Police in the French Revolution 
of 1789. By M.C.M. Simpson. Demy 
Svo., with Illustrations and Portraits, 145. 
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BIOGRAPHY AND REMINISCEN CES—coNnTINUED. 


Raphael: his Life, Works, and Times. By 
UGENE MuNTz. Illustrated with about 
200 Engravings. A New Edition, revised 
from the Second French Edition. By W. 
ARMSTRONG, B.A. Imperial 8vo., 255. 


Life of Richard Cobden. By the Right 
Hon. Joun Mortey, M.P. With Portrait. 
New Edition. Crown 8vo., 75. 6d. 
Popular Edition, with Portrait, 4to., sewed, 
Is. 3 cloth, 25. 


Memoir of Lieutenant Rudolph de 
Liste, R.N., of the Naval Brigade. By 
the Rev. H. N. OxENHAM, M.A. Third 
Edition, Crown 8vo., 75. 6d. 


The Earl of Peterborough and Mon- 
MOUTH (Charles Mordaunt): A Memoir. 
By Colonel FRANK RUSSELL, Royal 
Dragoons. With Illustrations. 2 vols. 
Demy 8vo., 325. 


The Life of the Right Hon. W. E. For- 
STER. By Sir T. Wemyss REID. With 
Portraits. Fourth Edition. 2 vols. Demy 
8vo., 325. 

Fifth Edition, in one volume, with new 
Portrait. Demy 8vo., Ios. 62. 


Recollections of My Youth. By 
ERNEST RENAN. Translated from the 
French, and Revised by MADAME RENAN. 
Second Edition, Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 


Elisabeth of Roumania: A Study. 
With Two Tales from the German of 
Carmen Sylva, Her Majesty Queen of 
Roumania. By BLANCHE ROOSEVELT. 
A Two Portraits and IMustrations. Demy 
vO., 125. 


Early Days Recalled. By Mrs. JANET 
Ross. With Illustrations and Portrait. 
Crown 8vo., 55. 


Friedrich Frobel: A Short Sketch of his 
Life, including Frobel’s Letters from Dresden 
and Leipzig to his Wife, now first Trans- 
lated into English, By EMILY SHIRREFF. 
Crown 8vo., 2s, 


Life of Suvoroff. By Lieut.-Col, SPALD- 
ING, Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Parliamentary Generals of the Great 
Crvit War. By Major WaLrorp, R.A, 
With Maps. Large crown 8vo., 4s. 


Days of a Soldier’s Life. Written during 
active service in the Crimean, Chinese, 
Austro-Prussian (’66), and Franco-German 
(’70-'71) Wars. By General Sir C. P. 
BEAUCHAMP WALKER. Demy 8vo., with 


Portrait. 

Parallel Lives of Ancient and Modern 
HEROES. ). YOUNGE, New 
Edition. 12mo., cloth, 45. 6d. 


Cookery, &c. 


Hilda’s ‘Where is it?” of Recipes. 
Containing many old Cape, INDIAN, and 
MALAY DISHES and PRESERVES; also 
Directions for Polishing Furniture, Cleaning 
Silk, &c. ; and a Collection of Home Reme- 
dies in Case of Sickness. By HILDAGONDA 
J. Ducxitt. Fifth Thousand. Crown 8vo., 


45. 6d, 


Dinners in Miniature. By Mrs. Earv. 
Crown 8vo., 25. 6d. 


The Royal Confectioner: English and 


Foreign. By C. E. FRANCATELLI. With 
[llustrations, Sixth Thousand. Crown 
8vo., 55. 


The Pytchley Book of Refined Cook- 
ERY AND BILLs OF FARE. By Major L——. 
Fifth Edition. Large crown 8vo., 8s. 


and Ball 


Luncheons 
Breakfasts, j *, Crown 8vo., 


Suppers. By Major L 
45. 


——t 
rf 


Table Decoration. By Wi..1Am Low. 
With 19 Full Illustrations. Demy 8vo., 6s. 


Official Handbook of the National 
TRAINING SCHOOL FOR COOKERY. Con- 
taining Lessons on Cookery, forming the 
Course of Instruction in the School. Com- 
piled by “R. O. C.” Twenty-fourth 
Thousand. Large crown 8vo., 6s. 


Breakfast and Savoury Dishes. By 
“R,O.C.” Ninth Thousand. Crown 
8vo., IS, 


Sick-Room Cookery. Compiled by ‘ R. 
O. C.” Crown 8vo., sewed, 6d. 


How to Cook Fish. Compiled by “R. 
O. C.” Crown 8vo., sewed, 3d. 


St. James’s Cookery Book. By Louisa 
| RocHrort. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


The Kingswood Cookery Book. By 
H. F. Wicken. Crown 8vo., 25. 





BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 





fiction. 


¥2 
A Romance of N’Shabe: Being a Record 
of Startling Adventures in South Central 


Africa, By ANDREW A. ANDERSON. With 
Illustrations, Crown 8yo., 55. 


The Story of Allan Gordon. By Cap- 
tain LINDSAY ANDERSON. With Ilustra- 


tiene Crown 8vo., 55. 
r Typhoons and Pirate Craft. 
By Captain Linpsay ANDERSON. With 


Tiustrations by STANLEY Woop. Crown 
8v0., 55. i 


A Cruise in an Opium Clipper. By 
Captain LINDSAY ANDERSON. With Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Altavona: Fact and Fiction from my Life 
in the Highlands. By JoHN STUART 
BLACKIE, F.R.S.E. Third Edition. Crown 
Bvo., 65. 


Babylon Electrified : The History of an 
Expedition undertaken to restore Ancient 
Babylon by the Power of Electricity, and 
how it Resulted. Translated from the 
French, By A. BLEUNARD, Illustrated. 
Royal 8vo., 125, 


From the Frontier: Sketches and Stories 
of Savage Life. By FREDERICK BOYLE, 
Crown 8vo., 35. 6d, 


The Prophet John: A Romance, E 
FREDERICK BOYLE. Crown 8vo, $s. 


The Orehid Seekers: A Story of Adve 
ture in Borneo. By FREDERICK Boy 
and ASHMORE RussAN. Illustrated t 
ALFRED HarRTLEy. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 


Rachel and Maurice, and other Tale: 
By the Hon. MARGARET COLLIER, Madar 
Galletti di Cadillac. Crown 8vo., 35. 67. 


The Lazy Tour of Two Idle Appren 
Ticks. By WILKIE COLLINS and CHARLI 


Dickens. With 8 Ilustrations, Crow 


Svo., §5. 
CHARLES DICKENS'S WORKS, 


Sra 


Piekwick Papers. 
Martin Chuzzlewit. 
Dombey and Son. 
Nicholas Niekleby. 


David Copperfield. 
Bieak House. 


@Wtast. Hh... fe 


Our Mutual Friend. 
Barnaby Rudge. 


| Old Curtosity Shop. 
Edwin Drood and Other Stories. 


Christmas Stories, from ‘ Household 
Words,” 

Sketehes by “Boz.” 

Christmas Books. 

Oliver Twist. 


Great Expectations. 





Tale of Two Cities. 
Hard Times. 
Uneommercial Traveller. 


*,* For detailed List of the different editions of 
Charles Dickens's Works see pages 27~3%. 


| Innocencia: A Story of the Prairie Regions 

| of Brazil. By SyLvio DINARTE, Trans: 

lated from the Portuguese and Illustrated by 

| AMES W. WELLS, F.R.G.S. Crown 
vo., 6s, 


The Secret of the Princess: A Tale o! 
Country, Camp, Convict, and Cloister Life 
in Russia. By Mrs, SUTHERLAND Ep- 
WARDS. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 


South African Sketches. 
A. B. Exits. Crown 8vo., 65. 


Undine: a Romance translated from the 
German. By De La Mortre Fovgvuk. 
With an Introduction by JULIA CarT- 
WRIGHT. Illustrated by HEYwoop SumM- 
NER. Crown 4to., 5s. 


The New Academe: An Educational 
Romance. By EDWARD HA&RTINGTON, 
Crown 8vo., 55. 


Queen of Beauty : or, The Adventures o/ 
Pnnce Elfreston. By Mrs. Re Henry. 
Illustrated by JOHN JELLICOE. 


By Colonel 


The Vyvyans: or, the Murder in the Rue 
Bellechasse. By ANUREE Hore. Crown 


8vo.. u. 6a. 


| A Black Squirs. By Mrs Avregp Hon 


Crown Run 


"Midst the Wild Carpathians. ! 
Mavrus Joxar. Translated by R. Nispi 


Batn. Crown 8vo,, 35 6¢. 
A Human Document. By W. H. Ma 
LocK. Sixth Thousand. Crown 8vo0 


te. Gd. 
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FICTION—cowz7zwuep* 


GEORGE MEREDITH’S WORKS, 


Lord Ormont and his Aminta. 3 vols. 
3ts. 6d, 

A Uniform Edition, Crown 8v0., 35. 6d. each. 

One of our Conquerors. 

Diana of the Crossways. 

Evan Harrington. 

The Ordeal of Richard Feverel. 

The Adventures of Harry Richmond. 

Sandra Belloni. 

Vittoria. 

Rhoda Fleming. 

Beauchamp’s Career. 

The Egoist. 


The Shaving of Shagpat; and 
Farina. 
The 6s. Edition 15 also io be had, 


Wanneta, the Sioux. By Warren K. 
MOOREHEAD. With Illustrations from 
Life. Large crown 8vo., 6s. 


A Partner frem the West, By Artuur 
PATERSON. Crown 8vo., 5s. 


The Goldsmith’s Ward: A Tale of 
London City in the Fifteenth Century. By 
Mrs. R. H. READE. With 27 Illustrations 
by W. BowcHer. Crown 8vo., 65. 


Miss Parson’s Adventure, and other 
Stories. By W. CLARK RUSSELL, W. E. 
Norris, JULIAN HAWTHORNE, Mrs. L. B. 
WALFORD, J. M. BARRIE, F. C. PHILIPS, 
Mrs. ALFXANDER, and WILLIAM WESTALI. 
With 16 lustrations. Ivol. Crown 8vo., 5s. 


Karma. A Novel. By A. P. SINNETT. 
New Edition. Crown 8vo., 35. 


Clove Pink: a Study from Memory. By 
ANNA C, STEELE, Second Edition. Crown 


8vo., 35. 6d. 


The Chronicles of Barsetshire. By 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE. A Uniform Edition, 
in 8 vols., large crown 8vo., handsomely 
printed, each vol. containing Frontispiece. 
6s, each :— 

Tur WARDEN AND BARCHESTER 
TOWERS. 2 vols. 

Dr. THORNE. 

FRAMLEY PARSONAGE, 

THe SMALL House AT ALLINGTON. 
2 vols. 

Last CHRONICLE OF BARSET. 2 vols. 


A Princess of Chalco. 


By A. Watt. 
With Illustrations, , 


Crown 8vo., 65. 


Supplejack : a Romance of Maoriland, By 


R. Warp. With 8 Ilustrations, Crown 
8vo., 6s, 


Stories from “Black and White.” 
By GRANT ALLEN, Mrs. LYNN LINTON, 
J. M. Barriz, Mrs, OLIPHANT, W. CLARK 
RussELL, THOMAS Harpy, W. E. Norris, 
and JAMES Payn. With numerous Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


TWO SHILLINGS EACH. 


Eline Vere. By Louis Covrrrus. Trans 
lated from the Dutch by J. T. GREIN. 
Crown 8vo, 


Cross Currents: A Novel. By Mary A. 
Dickens. Third Thousand. 


The Story of Helen Davenant. By 
VIOLET FANE, Crown 8vo. 


Pretty Michal. By Mavrus Joxar, 
Translated by R. NISBET BAIN. Cr. 8vo. 


A Deputy Providence. 
Murray. Crown 8vo, 


The Queen of Spades and other 
STorizs, By A. §. PUSHKIN. With a 
Biography. Translated from the Russian 
by Mrs, SUTHERLAND Epwarps, _ Illus- 
trated, Crown 8vo. 


By HENRY 


In Low Relief: A Bohemian Transcript. 
By Mortey Roserts. Ciown 8vo. 


Through a Field Glass, By G. F. UNDER- 
HILL and H.S. SWEETLAND. With Illus- 
trations by L. THACKERAY. Crown 8vo. 


ONE SHILLING EACH. 


In the Shade of Schiehallion. By C. 
@BLATHERWICK. With 8 _ Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 


Cynthia. By C. BLATHERWICK, With 
4 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 


The Chumplebunnys and some other 


OppiTies. Sketched from Life. By W. 
BEATTY-KINGSTON. Illustrated. Crown 
8vo. 


Areadian Life. By S. S. Buckman, 
F.G.S. With Ilustrations. Crown 8vo. 


A Poppy’s Tears. 
CAaFFYN, Crown 8vo. 


By MANNINGTON 
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FICTION—CONTINUVED. 


ONE SHILLING EACH—continued. 


Notehes on the Rough Edge of Life. 
By Lynn Cyrit D’OvYLE. Crown 8vo. 


The Waif from the Waves: A Story of 
Three Lives, touching this World and 
Another. By the Rev. Canon KNox 
LittLe. Fifth Thousand. Crown 8vo. 


The Child of Stafferton: A Chapter 
from a Family Chronicle. By the Rev. 
Canon Knox-Litt_e. Twelfth Thousand. 
Crown 8vo. 


The Broken Vow: A Story of Here and 
Hereafter, By the Rev. Canon Knox 
LITTLE, Eighteenth Thousand. Crown 
8vo. 


Who is the Man? A Tale of the Scottish 
Border. By J. 5S. Tait. Crown 8vo. 


The Helterskelter Hounds: or Mr. 
Flopkin’s Sporting Memoirs. By G. F. 
UNDERHILL. With Illustrations by L. 
THACKERAY, 4th Thousand. Crown 8vo. 


In and Out of the Pigskin. By G. F. 
UNDERHILL. With Illustrations by WALLIS 
Mackay. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 


history and Politics, 


The Scottish Highlanders and the 
LAND Laws. By JOHN STUART BLACKIE, 
F.R.S.E. Demy 8vo., 9s. 


Frederick the Great. By Colonel C. B. 
BRACKENBURY. With Maps and Portrait. 
Large crown 8vo., 45. 


The British Army. By the Author of : 


“Greater Britain.” Demy 8vo., 12s. 


Court Life in Egypt. By A.J. Buiter. 
Second Edition. Illustrated. Large crown 
Svo., 125. 


History of Frederick the Second. By 
THOMAS CARLYLE. 10 vols, Demy 8vo., 
gs. each; 6 vols., demy 8vo., 8s. each; 5 
vols. crown 8vo., 25. 6d. each; 10 vols., 
Crown 8vo., Is. each. 


Oliver Cromwell's 
SPEECHES. By THomas CARLYLE. 
With Portraits. 5 vols., demy 8vo., §s. 
each; 3 vols., demy 8vo., 8s. each; 3 vols., 
crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. each; § vols., crown 
8vo., Is, each; 1 vol., crown 8vo., 25. 6d. 


Letters and 


On Heroes, Hero Worship, and the 
Heroic IN History. By THomAs 
CARLYLE. Demy 8vo,, 7s. 6¢., 85.; crown 
8vo., 25. 6d,, 25., Is. 


The French Revolution. A History. 


By THOMAS CARLYLE. 3 vols., demy 8vo., | 


gs. each; 2 vols., demy 8vo., 8. each; 2 
vols., crown 8vo., 25. 6d. each; 3 vols., 
crown 8vo., Is. each ; I vol., crown 8vo., 25. 
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Early Kings of Norway; Essay on the 
Portraits of John Knox, By TxHomas 
CARLYLE. With Portrait Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo., cloth, 9s. and 8s,; crown 8vo., 
2s. 6d., and Is. 


Ireland in the Days of Dean Swift. 
By J. B. Daty, LL.D. Crown 8vo., §s. 


Germany and the Germans: Social 
Life, Culture, Religious Life, etc., etc. By 
WILLIAM HARBUTT Dawson, In 2 vols. 
Demy 8vo., 265. 


Paddy at Home; or, IRELAND AND THE 
IRISH AT THE PRESENT TIME, AS SEEN 
BY A FRENCHMAN. By Baron E. DE 
MANDAT-GRANCEY. Fifth Edition. Crown 
8vo., Is.; in cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Siberia as it is. ByH.pz Winpt. With 
numerous Llustrations. Demy 8vo., 185. 


A Child’s History of England. By 
CHARLES DicKENs. Illustrated. Demy 
8vo., 10s. ; post Svo., 8s. ; crown 8vo., 55. ; 
4to., 35.3; royal 8vo., 3s. 6¢.; crown 8vo., 
3s. 6d.; crown 8yvo,, 25. 6d. ; small fcap. 
8vo., Is. 6d, 


The History of Ancient Civilisation. 
A Handbook based upon M. Gustave 
Ducoudray’s ‘‘ Histoire Sommaire de la 
Civilisation.” Edited by Rev. J. VER- 
SCHOYLE, M.A. With Illustsations. Large 
crown 8yo., 65. ; 


CHAPMAN & HALL,*LIMITED. 


HISTORY AND POLITICS—cowrinvep. 


The History of Modern Civilisation. 
By Gustave Ducoupray. With Illustra- 
tions, Large crown 8vo., gs. 


Old Court Life in Spain. By Frances 
Minto ELLioT. 2 vols. Demy 8vo., 245. 


History of the Gold Coast of West 
AFRICA. | By A. B. EL.is, Colonel Ist 
West India Regiment. Demy 8vo., tos. 62. 


The Yoruba-Speaking Peoples of the 
Stave Coast oF WEsT AFRICA: their 
Religion, Manners, Customs, Laws, Lan- 
guage, &. By A. B. Euuis. With an 
Appendix and Map. Demy 8vo., 10s. 62. 


The Ewe-Speaking People of the 
SLAVE Coast oF WEST AFRICA, By A. 
B. Evxuis, With Map. Demy 8vo., ros. 67. 


The Tshi-Speaking Peoples of the Gold 
Coast : their Religion, Manners, Customs, 
Laws, Language, &c. By A. B. ELLio, 
With Map. Demy 8vo., Ios, 6d. 


Polities and Letters. By T.H.S. Escort. 
Demy 8vo., 9s. 


England : Its People, Polity, and Pursuits. 
By T. H. S. Escott. New and Revised 
Edition. Eighth Thousand. Demy 8vo., 
35. 6d. 


The Present Position of European 
Pouitics. By the Author of ‘‘ Greater 
Britain.” Demy 8vo., 12s. 


Chronicles of Bow Street Police Office. 
By Percy FitzGERALp, F.S.A. New and 
Cheaper Edition. 


The History of Pickwick. An Account 
of its Characters, Localities, Allusions, and 
Tustrations. By Percy FITZGERALD, 
F.S.A. With a Bibliography. Demy 
8vo., 85. 


Italy: Present and Future. By ANTO- 
NIO GALLENGA. 2 vols. > Demy 8vo., 215. 
™. 


An Election Manual. Containing the 
Parliamentary Elections (Corrupt and Illegal 
Practices) Act, 1883, with Notes. By Sir 
J. E. Gorst, Q.C., M.P. Third Edition. 
Crown 8vo., 15. 6d. 


Our South African Empire. By WitLiam 
GRESWELL, M.A., F.K.C.I. With Map. 
2vols. Crown 8vo., 215. 


The Great Republic. By Sir Lepzt 
HENRY GRIFFIN, K.C.S.I. Second Edition 
Crown 8vo., 4s. 6d. 


China and Her Neighbours. France in 
Indo-China, Russia and China, India and 
Thibet, &c. By R. S. Gunpry. With 
Maps. Demy 8vo, gs. 


Chronicles of an Old Inn: or, a Few 
Words about Gray’s Inn, By ANDREE 
Hops. Crown 8vo., 55. 


Middlesex County Records. Indict- 
ments, Recognizances, Coroners’ Inquisi- 
tions, Post Mortem, Orders, Memoranda, 
and Certificates of Convictors of Conven- 
ticlers, zemp. 19 Charles II. to 4 James II. 
By J. Corpy JEAFFRESON, B.A. 4 vols. 
With Portraits, [llustrations, and Facsimiles. 
Demy 8vo., 255. each, 


Russian Characteristics. By E. B. 
LANIN. Reprinted, with Revisions, from 
The Fortnightly Review. Demy 8vo., 14s. 


Egypt under Ismail: A Romance of His- 
tory. By J. C. McCoan. With Portrait 
and Appendix of Official Documents. Crown 
8vo., 75. 6d. 


British East Africa. A History of the 
Formation and Work of the Imperial British 
East Africa Company. Compiled with the 
Authority of the Directors from Official 
Documents and the Records of the Company. 
By P. L. M‘DERMoTT. With Maps and 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Our Ocean Railways; or, The Rise, Pro- 
gress, and Development of Ocean Steam 
Navigation, etc., etc. By A. F, Mac- 
DONALD. With Maps and _ Illustrations. 
Large crown 8vo,, 65. 


The Emancipation of South America. 
By General Don BarTOLOME MITRE. 
Being a Condensed Translation, by WILLIAM 
PILLING, of ‘‘ The History of San Martin.” * 
Demy 8vo., with Maps, 12s. 


, 

History of England from the Year 
1830 TO THE RESIGNATION OF THE GLAD- 
STONE MINISTRY, 1874. By W. Nassau 
MOLESWORTH. Twelfth Thousand. 3 vols. 
Crown 8vo., 18s. 


Poland: AN HistoricaL SKETCH. By 
Field-Marshal Count von MoLTKE. With 
Biographical Notice by E. S. BUCHHEIM. 
Crown 8vo., 4s. 6d. and Is. 


Tonkin; or, France in the Far East. By 
C. B. NorMAN. With Maps. Demy 8vo., 
145. 


RNOKS PURTISHEN RY 


HISTORY. AND POLITICS—con7/NUED. 


The Victories of the British Army in 
THE PENINSULA AND THE SOUTH OF 
FRANCE from 1808 to 1814. An Epitome 
of Napier’s History of the Peninsular War, 
and Gurwood’s Collection of the Duke oi 
Wellington’s Despatches. By ROBERT 
O’ByRNE, F.R.G.S. Crown 8vo., 55. 


Toryism and the Tory Democracy. 
By STANDISH O’GRaDY. Crown 8vo., 55, 


The Radical Programme. From the 
fortnightly Review, with Additions. With 
a Preface by the Right Hon. J. CHAMBER- 
tain, M.P, Thirteenth Thousand. Crown 
8vo. Paper Covers, 15, 


History of the People of Israel. By 

ERNEST RENAN, 

First Division. Till the Time of King 
David. Demy 8vo., 14. 

SECOND Division. From the Reign oi 
David up to the Capture of Samaria. 
Demy 8vo., 14s. 

THIRD Division. From the Time ol 
Hezekiah till the Return from Babylon. 








The Future of Selenee: Ideas of 1848. 
By Ernzst Renan. Demy &vo., 18s, 


A History of Vagrants and Me Src! J 


AND BEGGARS AND BEGGING. 
RIBTON - TURNER. With Illustrations, 
Demy 8vo., 215. 


The Republic as a Form of Govern- 
MENT ; or, The Evolution of Democracy in 
America. By Joan Scotr. Crown 8vo., 


7s, 6d. 


The First Technical College: a Sketch 
of the History of ‘‘ The Andersonian ” and 
the Institutions descended from it, 1796- 
1894. By A. HumBotpt Sexton. With 
Portraits and Illustrations. Cr. 8vo. 35, Ge, 


Castle St. Angelo. By W. W. Story, 
With Illustrations. Crown 8vo., tas. 6d. 


Galileo and His Judges. By F. R. 
WEGG-PROSSER. Demy 8vo., 55. 


Literature, Belles Dettres, and Poetry 


Songs and Verses. By H. CumBerLann 
BENTLEY. Illustrated vy FiIncH Masor , 
and dedicated to J. G. WHYTE MELVILLI . 
Crown 8vo., 45. 


Sartor Resartus. By THomAs CARLYLI . 
With a Portrait. Demy, 75. 6d. and 8s. | 
crown 8v0., 25. 6¢., 25. and I.; 4to 
sewed, 6d. 


Life of Frederick Schiller and Ex: 
AMINATION OF HIS Works. By Tuomas 
CARLYLE. With Supplement of 18». 
Portrait and Plates. Demy, 9s. and & ; 
crown, 25. 6d., 25. and 15, 


Critical and Miscellaneous Essa; .. 
By THomas CAxLyLe. With Portr |. 
Gvols. Demy, 9s. each; 3 vols., demy 8, 
8s. each ; 4 vols., crown 8vo., 23. 62. eac 
2 vols., crown, 2s. each; 7 vols., cro n 
8vo., 14, each ; 4to., sewed, 67, 


On Heroes, Hero Worship, and t 6 
Heroic 1n History. By THowas C. - 
LYLE. Demy 8vo., 7s. 6d, and 8s.; cro o 


| Past and Present. we tae Seta Soaks 
LYLE. Demy 9s. and 8.3 crown 8vo 
2s. 6d., 25, and 15, 


Latter - day Pamphiets. By THom/ 
CARLYLE, Demy 8vo., gs. and 85.3 crow 
8vo., 25. 6d, 25. and 1s. 


Translations from the German. 1 
THOMAS CARLYLE. 3 vols., demy, 9 
each ; 3 vols., demy 8vo., 85. each; 3 vols 
2s. 6d. each; § vols., Is. each. 


Essay on the Portraits of John Kno} 
By THomas CarLyte. With Portre 
Illustrations, Demy 8vo., 9s. and & 
crown 8vo., 25. 6a, and ts, 


The Canterbury Tales. Selections fro 
the Tales of Geoffrey Chaucer render 
into Modern English, By FRanK Pit 
TAYLOR. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


English of Shakespeare. Illustrated | 
a Philological Commentary on “Juli: 
Cesar.’ By GuorGe LILLIE CRA 
Eighth Edition. Post 8vo., cloth, §s. 
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Outlines of the History of the English 
GUAGE. By GrorGE LILLIE CRAIK. 
Eleventh Edition. Post 8vo0., cloth, 25. 67, 


Studies at Leisure. By W.L. Courtney 
M.A., LL.D., of New College, Oxford. 
Crown Svo., 6s. 


States Pils nd Old. By W. L. 
URTNEY, M.A., LL.D., of N sat 
Oxford. Crown 8vo., 65, Sete 


Some French Writers. By Epwarp 
DELILLE. Contents: Bourget, Pierre Loti, 
Baudelaire, Guy de Maupassant, Verlaine, 
Maurice Barres, &c. Crown 8vo., 55. 


Handbook to the Dyce and Forster 
COLLECTIONS IN THE SoUTH KENSINGTON 
M ee With Portraits and Facsimiles, 
2s. 6d, 


Autumn § Songs. 


Crown 8vo., 65, 


Life and Works. 

8 vols.: 

Vol. I. Out of Print. 

Vol. II. Out of Print. 

Vol. III. ConversATIONS OF SOVEREIGNS 
AND STATESMEN, AND FIVE DIALOGUES 
OF BoccACccIO AND PETRARCA. Demy 
8vo., 145. 


By ViIoLET FANE. 


By W. S. Lanpor. 


Life and Works. By W. S. Lanpor— 
Continued. 


Vol. IV. DraLocuss oF LITERARY MEN. 
Demy 8vo., 145. 

Vol. V. DiaLocugs oF LITERARY MEN 
(continued). FAMOUS WOMEN. LETTERS. 
OF PERICLES AND ASPASIA. And Minor 
Prose Pieces. Demy 8vo., 14. 


Vol. VI. MisceLLANEous CONVERSA- 
TIONS. Demy 8vo., 14s. 


Vol. VII. Geprr, ACTS AND SCENES AND 
HELLENICS. Poems. Demy 8vo., 14s. 


Vol. VIII. Misce.Lanzovus PozMS AND 
CRITICISMS ON THEOCRITUS, CATULLUS, 
AND PETRARCH. Demy 8vo., 145. 


Dante for Beginners: a Sketch of the 
‘Divina Commedia.” By ARABELLA 
SHORE. With Translations, Biographical 
and Critical Notices, and Illustrations. With 
Portrait. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Essays, Speculative and Suggestive. 
By Joun ADpINGTON SymMonDs. New 
Edition. Demy 8vo., 9s. 


Cosmopolitan Essays. By Sir RicHarp 
TeMPLe, Bart. M.P., G.C.S.1. With 
Maps. Demy 8vo., 16s. 


Military. 


Frederick the Great, By Col. C. B. 
BRACKENBURY. With Maps and Portrait. 
Large crown 8vo., 45. 


The British Army. By the Author of 
‘‘Greater Britain.” Demy 8vo., 12s. 


Historical Record of the First or Royal 
RecIMENT OF Dracoons. By General 
DE AINSLIE, Illustrated. Royal 8vo., 215. 


History of Frederick the Second. By 
THOMAS CARLYLE. 10 vols., demy 8vo., 
gs. each ; 6 vols., demy 8vo., 8s, each; 5 
vols., 25, 6d. each ; 10 vols., Is. each. 

Geo Washington. By Lieut.-Colonel 
ConpER-KING. Large crown 8vo. With 
Portrait and Maps. 

Practical Military Surveying an 
SKETCHING. By Major-General A. W. 
DRAYSON. Fifth Edition. Post 8vo., 4s. 67. 


istory of the ist West India Regi- 
peri By Colonel A. B. ELLIs. With 


Coloured Illustrations. Demy 8vo., 145. 


With the Camel Corps up the Nile. 


With numerous 


By Count GLEICHEN, 
Third Edition. 


Sketches by the Author. 
Large crown 8vo., 9s. 

Letters from the Crimea, the Danube, 
AND ARMENIA. By General GORDON. 
Edited by Demetrius C. BOULGER. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo., 5s. 

Fuench Revolutionary Generals. By 

or ARTHUR GRIFFITHS. Large crown 
8vo., 65. 

Turenne. By H.M. Hozizr. With Por- 
trait and Two Maps. Large crown 8vo., 45- 

General Lee of the Confederate Army. 
By FirzHucH Lee, his Nephew. Wit 
Portrait and Maps. Crown 8vo., 65, 

On Active Service. By W. W. Lioyn, 
late 24th Regiment. Printed in Colours. 
Oblong 4to., 55. 

Sketches of Indian Life. 
Luoyp, late 24th Regiment. 
Colours. 4to., 6s. 


By W. W. 
Printed in 
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The Life of Warren Hastings, First 
Governor-General of India. By Colonel 
G. B. MaLLEson, C.S.I. With Portrait. 
Demy 8vo. 


Prinee Eugene of Savoy. By Colonel 
G. B. MALLEson. C.$.1. With Portrait 
and Maps, Large crown 8vo., 6s. 


Loudon: A Sketch of the Military Life of 
Gideon Ernest, Freicherr von Loudon. By 
Colonel G. B. Matteson, C.S.1. With 
Portrait and Maps. Large crown 8vo., 45. 


The Victories of the British Army in 
THE PENINSULA AND THE SOUTH OF 
FRANCE from 1808 to 1814. An Epitome 
of Napier’s History of the Peninsular War, 
and Gurwood’s Collection of the Duke of 
Wellington’s Despatches. By Ropert 
‘O’Byrng, F.R.G.S. Crown 8vo., 5s. 


The Earl of Peterborough and Mon- 
MOUTH (Charles Mordaunt): A Memorr. 
By Colonel FRANK RuvussELt, Royal 
Dragoons. With Illustrations. 2 vols. 
Demy 8vo., 325. 


Life in the Army: Every-day Incidents ia 
Camp, Field, and Quarters. By R. SIMKIN. 
Printed in Colours. Oblong 4to., 5s. 


Life of Suvoroff. By Lieut.-Col. SPALD- 
ING. Crown 8vo., 65. 


Martial Law and Custom of War; 
or, Military Law and Jurisdiction in 
Troublous Times By Lieut.-Col. Tovey, 
R.E. Crown 8vo., 65. 


Parliamentary Generals of thé Great 
CiviL War. By Major WALForRD, R.A. 
With Maps. Large crown 8vo., 45. 


Days of a Soldier’s Life. Written during 
active service in the Crimean, Chinese, 
Austro-Prussian (66), and Franco-German 
(70-71) Wars. By General Sir C. P. 
BEAUCHAMP WALKER, With Portrait. 
Demy 8vo, 


The Young Officer’s “Don’t.” Crown 
8vo., Is. 


Miscellaneous, 


The Carlyle Birthday Book. By 
THOMAS CARLYLE. Second Edition. Small 
fcap. 8vo., 35. 

Character in the Face. Physiognomical 
Sketches. Our Looks and what they Mean. 
Crown 8vo., 5s. 


The Charles Dickens Birthday Book. 
With Five Illustrations. In a handsome 
fcap. 4to. volume, 12s. 


The Humour and Pathos of Charles 
DICKENs. By CHaAkLes Kent. With 
Portrait. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Animal Plagues: Turir History, 
NATURE, AND PREVENTION. By GEORGE 
FLEMING, F.R.C.S. 8vo.,, cloth, 15s. ” 


Practical Horse-Shoeing. By Grorcz 
FLEMING, F.R.C.S, With 37 Illustrations. 
Fifth Edition, enlarged. 8vo., sewed, 2s. 


Rabies and Hydrophobia: Tuerr His- 
TORY, NATURE, CAUSES, SYMPLOMS, AND 
PREVENTION. By GEORGE FLEMING, 
F.R.C.S. With 8 Illustrations.  8vo., 
cloth, 155. 


A Travelling Atlas of the English 
Countigs. BySipNey Hauu. Fifty Maps, 
coloured. New Edition, including the Rail- 
ways, corrected up to the present date. 
Demy 8vo., in roan tuck, 10s. 6d. 


English Composition Exercises. By 
J. M. Laink, M.A. Crown 8vo., 25. 6d. 


The Tarot of the Bohemians. The 
most Ancient Book in the World. For the 
exclusive use of the Initiates. An Absolute 
key to Occult Science. By Papus. With 
numerous Illustrations. Large crown 8vo., 
75, 6a. 


The Dickens’ Dictionary. A Key to the 
Characters and Principal Incidents in the 
Tales of Charles Dickens. By GILBERT 
Prerce and W. A. WHEELER. New 
Edition. Large crown 8vo., 55. 


Austrian Health Resorts Through- 
OUT THE YEAR, By W. FRASER Rak. 
A New and Enlarged Edition, Crown 
8vo., 55. 


A Birthday Book. By Lady Gweznpo- 
LEN RAMSDEN. Containing 46 Illustrations 
from Original Drawings. Royal 8vo., 2fs. 


Home Education in Relation to the 
KINDERGARTEN. By EMILY SHIRREFF, 
Two Lectures, Crown 8vo., 1s. 6d, 


Coach Trimming. 
THRUPP and WILLIAM FARR. 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 2s, 62, 


By Gegorce A, 
With 60 
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Music, Drama, &é. 


Musie and Manners: Personal Reminis- 
cences and Sketches of Character. By W. 
BEATTY-KINGSTON. 2 vols, Demy 8vo., 
30s, 


Musical Celebrities: Portraits 
Biographies. By F. F. BUFFEN. 
Series, Crown 4to., 215. 


and 
Second 


English of Shakespeare. Illustrated in 
a Philological Commentary on ‘Julius 
Cesar.” By GEORGE LILLIE CRAIK. 
Eighth Edition. Post 8vo., cloth, 55. 


Musical Instruments. By Cari ENcEL. 
With numerous Woodcuts. Large crown 
8yv0., cloth, 25. 62. 


Henry Irving. A Record of Twenty 
Years at the Lyceum. By Percy Fitz- 
GERALD, M.A., F.S.A. With Portrait. 
Demy 8vo., 145, 


The French Stage in the Eighteenth 
CENTURY. By FREDERICK HAawkKINs. 
With Portraits. 2 vols. Demy 8vo., 30s. 


Annals of the French Stage: Frou 
1Ts ORIGIN TO THE DEATH OF RACINE, 
By Freperick Hawkins, Four Portraits. 


2 vols, Demy 8vo., 285. 


Behind the Scenes of the Comédie 
FRANCAISE, AND OTHER RECOLLECTIONS. 
By ARSENE Houssave. Translated from 
the French. Demy 8vo., 145. 


Half a Century of Music in England, 
1837—1887. By F. HueFFer. Demy 
8v0., 8s. 


Acrobats and Mountebanks. By H. 
LE Roux. With over 200 Illustrations by 
J. GARNIER. Royal 8vo., 16s. 


Form and Design in Music: A Brief 
Outline of the Aésthetic Conditions of the 
Art, addressed to General Readers. By 
H. H. StarHam. With Musical Examples, 
Demy 8vo., 25. 6d, 


My Thoughts on Musie and Musicians. 
By H. H. SratHam. Mlustrated with 
Frontispiece of the Entrance-front of Han- 
del’s Opera House and Musical Examples, 
Demy $vo., 18s. 


Watural history. 


Agricultural Zoology. By Dr. J. Rirz- 
EMA Bos. Translated by Professor J. R. 
AINSWORTH Davis, B.A., F.C.P. With 
an Introduction by Miss E, A. ORMEROD, 
F.R.Met.S., F.R.M.S., ete. With 149 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Log-Book of a Fisherman and Zoolo- 
GIsT. By FRANK BUCKLAND. With IIlus- 
trations. Sixth Thousand. Cr. 8vo., 3s. 6”. 

A Year of Sport and Natural History: 
Shooting, Hunting, Coursing, Falconry, 
and Fishing. Edited by OswaLtp CRaw- 
FURD. With Chapters on Birds of Prey, 
Nidifications of Birds, and Tricks of 
Poachers. With numerous Illustrations by 
FRANK FELLer, BryAN Hoop, CrcIL 
Atpin, A. T. Etwes, E. NEALE, JOHN 
BEER, P. VIENZENY, STANLEY BERKELEY, 
and G. E. Lopce. Large Paper Edition. 

The Migration of British Birds, includ- 
ing their Post Glacial Emigration as traced 
by the Application of a New Law of Dis- 
persal. By CHarLes Dixon. With Maps. 
Crown 8vo. 

The Nests and Eggs of Non-Indigen- 
ous BRITISH Bibs; or, such species that 
do not Breed within the British Archi- 
pelago. By CHarLes Dixon. With 
Coloured Frontispiece. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Jottings about Birds. By CHaRLEs 
Dixon. With Coloured Frontispiece by 
J. Smit. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

The Nests and Eggs of British Birds: 
When and Where to Find Them. Being a 
Handbook to the Oology of the British 
Islands. By CHas. Dixon. Cr. 8vo., 65. 

*,* 4 Large Paper dition, containing 157 Coloured 

Lllustrations, Demy 8v0., 155. net. 

The Game Birds and Wild Fowl] of 
THE BrifisH ISLANDS. By CHARLES 
Dixon. Illustrated by A, T, ELWwes, 
Demy 8vo., 185, 

The Migration of Birds: An Attempt 


Sig Reduce the Avian Season-flight to Law. 


By CHARLES Dixon, Crown 8vo., 65. 
The Birds of Our Rambles: A Com- 
panion for the Country. By CHARLES 
Dixon. With Illustrations by A. T, ELWEs. 
Large crown 8vo., 7s. 6d, 
Idle Hours with Nature. By CHARLES 
Dixon. With Frontispiece. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 


Annals of Bird Life: A Year-Book of 
British Ornithology. By CHARLES DIXON. 
With Illustrations, Crown 8vo., 75. 6d. 

Birds in a Village. By W. H. Hupson, 
C.M.Z.S. Joint Author of “ Argentine 
Omitholozy.” Square crown 8vo., 75. 64, 
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NATURAL HISTORY—cONTIVVED, 


Idle Days in Patagonia, By W. H. 
Hupson, C.M.Z.S, Joint Author of 
“ Argentine Ornithology.” With numerous 
Tilustrations by J. Smit and A. HARTLEY. 
Demy 8vo., 14s. 


The Naturalist in La Plata. By W. 
H. Hupson, C.M.Z.S. With numerous 
Illustrations by J. Smit. Second Edition. 
Demy 8vo. 


Creatures of Other Days. By the Rev. 
H.N. Hutcurnson, F.G.S. With & Pre- 
face by Sir W. H. FLower, K.C.B., F.R.S., 
and numerous Illustrations by J. SMIT and 
others. Large Demy 8vo., 145. 


Science and 


Building Construction. Key to Exam- 
inations of Science and Art Department. 
By Henry Apams, M.Inst C.£., ML 
Mech.E., F.S.1., etc. Professor of Engine- 
ering at the City of London College. 
Crown 8vo., 45. 


Machine Construction: A Key to the 
Examinations of the Science and Art De- 
partment. By HENRY ADAMS, M.Inst.C.E. 
Crown 8vo. 


Mechanics and Experimental Science. 
As required for the Matriculation Examina- 
tion of the University of London. By 
EpWarD AVELING, D.Sc., Fellow of Uni- 
versity College, London. 

MECHANICS. With numerous Woodcuts. 
Crown 8yo., 6s, Key to Problems in 
ditto. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 

CHEMISTRY. With numerous Woodcuts. 
Crown 8vo., 6s. Key to Problems in 
ditto. Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. 

MAGNETISM AND Exectricity. With 
numerous Woodcuts. Crown 8vo., 65. 

LIGHT AND HeaT. With numerous 
Woodcuts. Crown 8vo., 6s. Key to 
the last two volumes in one vol. Cre Zi 


8vo., 55. 


The Beam: or, Technical Elements of 
Girder Construction. By W. L. BAKER, 
A.M.I.C.E. Crown 8vo., 45. 


The Chemistry of Foods. By James 
Bgxt, Ph.D., &c., Principal of the Somerset 
House Laboratory. With Microscopic Il- 
lustrations. Part I. Tga, Corres, Cocoa, 
Sucak, Etc. Large crown 8vo., 25, 67. 
Part II. Mitk, BvuTTer, CHEEsE, 
CEREALS, PREPARED STARCHES, ETC. 


Large crown 8vo., 3s. 


Extinet Monsters. A Popular Account of 
some of the larger forms of Ancient Animal 
Life. By the Rev. H. N. Hutcuinson, 
F.G.S. With numerous Tlustrations by J. 
Smit and others. Third Thousand, Revised 
and Enlarged. Demy 8vo., 125. 

Eeonomie Entomology. ArTera. By 
ANDREW Murray, F.L.S, With numerous 
Illustrations, Large crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


The Typical Parts in the Skeletons of 
A Cat, Duck, AND CODFISH. With com- 
parative descriptions arranged in a Tabular 
Form. By E. TuLtEy NEwron, F.G.S, 
Demy 8vo., 35. 

The Habits of the Salmon. By Major 
TRAHERNE, Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 


Technology. 


Elements of Human Physiology for 
THE HYGIENE EXAMINATIONS OF THE 
SCIENCE AND ART DEPARTMENT. By 
Dr. J. H. E. Brock, Assistant Examiner 
in Hygiene, Science and Art Department, 
Crown 8vo., 15. 6d. 


Plain Words About Water. By Pro- 
fessor A. H. CHurcH, M.A. Oxon.  IIlus- 
trated. Crown 8vo., sewed, 6¢. 


Food: Some Account of its Sources, Con- 
stituents, and Uses. By Professor A. H. 
CHURCH, M.A. Oxon. A New and Revised 
Edition. Large crown 8vo., cloth, 3s. 


Sketch of the First Principles of 
PHYSIOGRAPHY. By JoHN Dovucuas. 
With Maps and numerous Illustrations, 
Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Thirty Thousand Years of the Earth’s 
Past History. By Major-General A. W. 
Drayson, Large crown 8vo., 55. 


Practical Metallurgy: An Elementary 
Text-Book, By A, R. Gower, Royal 
School of Mines. With Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 35. 


Naval Architecture and Shipbuilding. 
By GreorcE C. V. Houmes, Secretary of 
the Institution of Naval Architects. 

[/n the Press. 

Marine Engines and Boilers. By 
GeorGce C, V. Hotmzs, With 69 Wood- 
cuts, Large crown 8vo., 35. 


The Sea Boat: How to Build, Rig, and 
Sail Her. By R. C. Lestig. With 
numerous [Illustrations by the Author. 
Crown 8vo., 45. 6d. 
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SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY—cowrinven. 


A Text-Book of Mechanical Engine- 
FRING. By WILFRED J. LINEHAM, 
late Professor of Engineering at the Science 
and Art Department. Fully Illustrated with 
Cuts and Diagrams. Cr.8vo. 105. 6d. né7. 

Practical Manual of Chemical Assay- 
LNG, as applied to the Manufacture of Iron. 
By L. L. DE Kontnck and E. Dietz. 
Edited, with notes, by ROBERT MALLET. 
Post 8vo., cloth, 6s. 


Advaneed Physiography (Physio- 
GRAPHIC ASTRONOMY). Designed to meet 
the Requirements of Students preparing for 
the Elementary and Advanced Stages of 
Physiography in the Science and Art De- 

artment Examinations, and as an Intro- 
duction to Physical Astronomy. By JoHN 
MILLS. Crown 8vo., 45. 6d. 

Elementary Physiographic Astro- 
nomy. By Joun MILLS, formerly Assistant 
to the Solar Physics Committee. Crown 
8vo., Is. 6d. 

Alternative Elementary Physics. By 
JoHN Mitts. Second Edition. Crown 
8vo., 25. 62. 

Quantitative Analysis (INrRopUcToRY 
LESSONS ON). By JOHN MILLS and BARKER 


NortTH. Withnumerous Woodcuts. Crown | 


8vo., Is. 6d. 


Handbook of Quantitative Analysis. 
By JoHN MILLS and BARKER NorTH. 
Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


' Animal Produets : 


Wood- Working Positions. By W. 
NELSON, Organiser, Manual Instruction, 
Manchester School Board. Twelve Dlus- 
trations by HERBERT COLE. Royal gta, 
2s.6d, Large size, 65. 


Handbook to the Special Loan Col- 
LECTION OF SCIENTIFIC APPARATUS, 3s. 


A Catalogue of Modern Works on 
SCIENCE AND TECHNOLUGY. Classified 
under Authors and Subjects. Twenty- 
second Edition. With Index. Cr. 8vo., Is. 


Solutions to the Questions in Pure 
Mafuematics—Stages 1 and 2—Set at 
the Science and Art Examinations from 
1881 to 1886. By THomAs T, RANKIN, 
C.E., Rector of the Gartsherne Science 
School, and West of Scotland Mining 
College. Crown 8vo., 25. 


Elementary Building Construction. 
By GtorcE Rosson. Wlustiated by a 
Design for an Entrance Lodge and Gate. 
Fifteen Plates. Oblong folio, sewed, 85. 


Home Work in Chemistry (Inorganie): 
a Series of Exercises with Explanations and 
Worked Examples. By A. HumBoLpt 
SEXTON, F.I.C., F.C.S. Third Edition, 
Crown 8vo., Is, 


Their Preparation, 
Commercial Uses, and Value. By T. L. 
SIMMONDS, With numerous Illustrations. 


Large crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


Sport. 


The Sea and the Rod. ByF.G.AFLALO 
and Surgeon-General C. T, Paske. With 
Illustrations, Crown 8vo., 45. 6d. 


Congo Free State and its Big Game 
SHOOTING, TRAVEL AND ADVENTURES. 
By Captain H. Baitey (BuLA N’Zav). 
Illustrated from the Author’s sketches. 
Demy 8vo., I4s. 


Sport: Fox Hunting, Salmon Fishing, 
Covert Shooting, Deer Stalking. By the 
late W. BROMLEY-DAVENPoRT, M.P. With 
numerous IHustrations by General CREALOCK, 
C.B. New Cheap Edition. Post 8vo., 

. 3s. 6d. 


Log-Book of a Fisherman and Zoolo- 
Gist, By FRANK BUCKLAND. With Il'us- 
trations. Sixth Thousand. Crown 8vo., 
3s. 6d. : 

) iean Yachts. By 

ss Saris ect P Tincaated with 50 

. beautiful Photogravure Engravings. Ob- 
long folio, 425. 


A Year of Sport and Natural History: 
Shooting, Hunting, Coursing, Falconry, 
and Fishing. Edited by OSwaLD CRraw- 
FURD. With Chapters on Birds of Prey, 
Nidifications of Birds, and Tricks of 
Poachers. With numerous Illustrations by 
FRANK FELLER, BRYAN Hoop, CECIL 
ALDIN, A. T. Etwes, E. Neale, JOHN 
BEER, F. VIENZENY, STANLEY BERKELEY, 
and G. E. Lopcre. Large Paper Edition. 


AMsirror of the Turf ; or, The Machinery 
of Horse-racing Revealed, showing the Sport 
of Kings as it Is to-day. By Lovis HENRY 
CuRZON. Crown 8vo., 8s. 


The Racehorse in Training, with Hints 
on Racing and Racing Reform. By 
WILLIAM Day. Fifth Thousand. Demy 
8vo., Qs. 

The Highlands of Central India: Notes 
on their Forests and Wild Tribes, Natural 
History and Sports. By Captain ForsyTH. 
With Map and Coloured Illustrations. A 
New Edition. Demy 8vo., 125, 


BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 


« SPORT—CONTINVED. 


The Hunter’s Arcadia. By PARKER 
GILLMORE. With numerous I)lustrations. 


Demy 8vo., 105. 6d. 

Shooting and Salmon Fishing: Hints 
AND RECOLLECTIONS. By A. GRIMBLE. 
Second Edition. With Illustrations. Demy 
8vo., 16s. 

Highland Sport. By Aucustus GRIMBLE. 
With Twelve Illustrations by A. Thormburn. 
Large Paper Edition, 42s. net. 

Gun, Rifle, and Hound in the East 
AND WEST. By ‘SNAFFLE.” With Illus- 
trations. Demy 8vo. . 

Travels, Sports, and Politics in the 
East oF Europe. By the Marquis of 
Hunt Ly. With Illustrations. Large crown 
Svo., 125. 

Norwegian Sketches : Fishing in Strange 
Waters. By kpwarpD KENNARD. Illus- 
trated with 30 beautiful Sketches. Second 
Edition. 145. 

How to Buy a Horse. With Hints on 
Shoeing and Stable Management. By 
PevaGius. Third Thousand. Crown 8vo., 


Ineidents of Foreign Sport and 
TRAVEL, By Colonel PoLLox, Author 
of “Sport in British Burma.” With Illus- 
trations. Demy 8vo., 165. 


Bear Hunting in the White Moun- 
TAINS; or, Alaska and British Columbia 
Revisited. By H. W. SutTon-Karr, 
F.R.G.S., etc. Illustrated. Large crown, 

| 4s. 6d. 

: Ten Years’ Travel and Sport in 

| Foreign Lanns; or, Travels in the Eigh- 

. ties. By H. W. SeTon-Karr, F.RG.S., 

etc. Large crown 8vo., 5s. 


The Habits of the Salmon. By Major 
TRAHERNE, Crown 8vo., 3s. 6a. 


Poachers and Poaching. By Joun 
Watson. With Fiontispiece, Crown 
8vo., 7s. 6a. 


Sketches of British Sporting Fishes. 
By JoHN Watson. With Frontispiece. 
Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 


Five Months’ Sport in Somali Land. 
By Lord WoLVERTON. With Llustrations, 
Demy 8vo., 75. 60, 


Theology, Pbilosopby, Sociology, ete. 


Handbook of Social Economy; or, 
The Worker’s ABC. From the French. 
By EpmonpD ABoUT. With a Biographical 
and Critical Introduction by W. FRASER 
Rag. Second Edition, revised. Crown 


8vo., 45. 


Constructive Ethies : A Review of Modern 
Philosophy in its Three Stages of Interpre- 
tation, Criticism, and Reconstruction. By 
W. L. Courtney, M.A., LL.D., Demy 
8vo., 125. 


The Yoruba-Speaking Peoples of the 
SLAVE CoasT OF WEST AFRICA: thei 
Religion, Manners, Customs, Laws, an. 
guage, &c. By A.B, Ex.is, Colonel st 
West India Regiment. With an Appendix 
and Map. Demy 8vo., Ios. 6d. 


The Ewe-Speaking People of the 
SLAVE COAST oF West AFRICA. By A. 
B, ELits, With Map. Demy 8vo., tos, 6¢. 


The Tshi-Speaking Peoples of the 
Gotp Coast; their Religion, Manners, 
Customs, Laws, Language, &c. By A. B. 
E.uis, With Map. Demy 8vo., ios. 6d. 


The Seience of Language: Lincuistics 
PHILOLOGY, AND E1yMoLoGY, By ABEL 
HoveELacque. With Maps. Large crown 
8vo., cloth, 35. 6d, 


Philistines and Israelites: A New 
Light on the World’s History. By H. 
MARTYN KENNARD. Demy 4to., 6s. 


Jesus Christ ;.God; and God and Man. 
Conferences delivered at Notre Dame in 
Paris, By PERE LACORDAIRE. Seventh 


Thcusand. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


Human Origins: Evidence from History 
and Science. By S. Laing. With Illus- 
trations. Twelfth Thousand. Demy 8vo., 
35. 6d. 


Problems of the Future and Essays. 
By S$. Lainc. Thirteenth Thousand, 
Demy 8vo., 3. 6d. 


Modern Science and Modern Thought. 
By S. Lainc. Nineteenth Thousand. 
Deiry 8v0., 35. 6. 


A Modern Zoroastrian. By S. Laine. 
Ninth Thousand. Demy 8vo., 35, 6d, 
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THEOLOGY, 8&c,— CONTINUED, 


Words of a Believer, and the Past 
AND FUTURE OF THE PrEopLE. By F. 
LAMENNAIS. Translated from the French 
by L. E. MarTINEav. With a Memoir of 
Lamennais. Crown 8vo., 4s, 


The Elements of Political Economy. 
By EMILE DE LAVELEYE. Translated by 
W. Pottarp, B.A., St. John’s College, 
Oxford. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Evolution : Its Nature, Its Evidences, and 
Its Relations to Religious Thought. By 
JOSEPH LE CoNTF, Professor of Geology 
and Natural History in the University of 
California. A New and Revised Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Philosophy, Historical and Critical. By 
ANDRE LEFEVRE. Translated, with an 
Introduction, by A. W. Keane, B.A. 
Large crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 


Papaey, Socialism, and Democracy. 
By ANATOLE LEROY-BEAULIEU, Member 
of the Institute of France. Translated by 
Professor B. L. O'DONNELL, Crown 8vo., 
7s. 6d. 


Sociology. Based upon Ethnology. By 
Dr. CHARLES LETOURNEAU. Large crown 
8vo , 35. 6d. 


Biology. By Dr. CHARLES LETOURNEAU. 
With 83 Illustrations; A New Edition. 
Demy 8vo., 35. 6d. 


The Claims of Christianity. By W. 
S. Litty. Demy 8vo., 12s. 


On Shibboleths. By W.5. Litty. Demy 


8vo., 125. 


On Right and Wrong. By W.S. Litty. 
Second Edition. Demy 8vo., 125, 


Chapters on European History. By 
W. S. Litty. With an Introductory 
Dialogue on the Philosophy of History. 2 
vols. Demy 8vo., 21s. 


A Century of Revolution. By W. S 
LinLy. Second Edition, Demy 8vo., 125, 


Aneient Religion and Modern 
THoucutT. By W. S. Litty, Second 
Edition, Demy 8vo., 125, 


The Progress of Science: Its Origin, 
Course, Promoters and Results. By V. 
Marmery. Demy 8vo, 


The Future of Science: Ideas of 1848 
By Ernest Renan. Demy 8vo., 185. 


Histogy of the People of Israel. By 

ERNEST RENAN, 

First Division, Till the Time of King 
David. Demy 8vo., 145. 

SECOND Division. From the Reign of 
David up to the Capture of Samaria. 
Demy 8vo., 145. 

THIRD DIVIsION. From the time of 
Hezekiah till the return from Babylon. 
Demy 8vo., 145. 


Esoteric Buddhism. By A. P. Sinner. 
Annotated and enlarged by the Author. 
Seventh Edition. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


Aphorisms from the Writings of 
HERBERT SPENCER. Selected by JULIA 
RAYMOND GINGELL. With a Photogravure 
Portrait. Second Thousand. Crown 8vo., 35. 


Anthropology. By Dr. PauL Toprnarp. 
With a Preface by Professor PAUL Broca- 
With 49 Illustrations. Demy 8vo., 35. 6d. 


Aistheties. By EuGENe Veron. Trans- 
lated by W. H. ARMSTRONG. Large crown 
8v0., 35. 6d. 


A Modern Layman’s Faith Conecern- 
ING THE CREED AND THE BREED OF THE 
‘*THOROUGHBRED MAN.” By W. BY 


WoopcaTE. Demy 8vo., 145. 


Travel, 


Woman in India. By MAry FRANCES 
BILLINGTON, With a preface by the 
Marchioness of DUFFERIN and Ava, C.L, 
and numerous Illustrations by HERBERT 
Jounson and others. Demy 8vo. 

Through the Heart of Asia over the 
PAMIR TO INDIA. By GABRIEL BONVALOT. 
Translated from the French by C. B. Pit- 
MAN. With 250 Illustrations by ALBERT 
Pepin. Royal 8vo., 325. 

Winters in Algeria. By F. A. BripG- 
MAN. With 62 Illustrations. Royal 8vo., 
10s, 64, 


Tw Summers in Greenland: Ar 
Artist’s Adventures among Ice and Islands 
in Fjords and Mountains. By A. Rus 
CARSTENSEN. With numerous Illustrations. 
by the Author. Demy 8vo., 145. 

The Aneient Cities of the New World.. 
Being Travels and Explorations in Mexico 
and Central America, 1857-1882. By 
Désir& CHARNAY. With upwards of 200° 
Illustrations. Super royal 8vo., 315. 6. 

Round the Calendar in Portugal. By 
OswALD CRAWFURD. With numerous. 
Illustrations. Royal 8vo., 185. 


BOORS PUBLISHED BY 


TRAVEL—CONTINZED. 


Sketches of Hindoo Life. By Devenpra 
N. Das. Crown 8vo., 55. 

Three Months’ Tour in Ireland. By 
MADAME DE BovET. Translated and Con- 
densed by Mrs. ARTHUR WALTER. With 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Around Tonkin and Siam. By Prince 

_ Henry D’ORLEANS. Translated by C. B. 
PirMan. With 28 LDlustrations. Demy 
8vo., 145. 

From Pekin to Calais by Land. By 
H. vE WinpT. With numerous Illustra- 
tions by C. E. Fripp from Sketches by the 
Author. New and Cheaper Edition.‘ 75. 6¢. 

A Ride to India Aeross Persia and 
BELUCHISTAN. By H.DE WINDT. With 
numerous Ilustrations. Demy 8vo., 16s. 

American Notes and Pictures from 
Iraty. By CHARLES DicKENs. With 
8 Illustrations, Demy 8vo,, 105.; post 
8vo., 8.3 crown 8vo., §5., 35. 6d., 25. 6d. and 
25. ; 4to., 35.3 royal 8vo., 35. 6d. ; fcap. 
Syo., Is. 6d. 

Gibraltar. By Henry M. Fietp. With 
numerous IIlustrations. Demy 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

The Highlands of Central India : Notes 
on their Forests and Wild Tribes, Natural 
History and Sports. By Captain ForsyTu, 
With Map and Coloured Illustrations. A 
new Edition, Demy 8vo., 12s. 

Round About the Crooked Spire. By 
ALBERT J. Foster, M.A. With LIilustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo., 55. 

With the Camel Corps up the Nile. 
By Count GLEICHEN. With numerous 
Sketches by the Author. Third Edition. 
Large crown 8vo., 95. 

A Land of Mosques and Marabouts. 
By the Hon. Mrs, GREVILLE-NUGENT. 
Illustrated. Demy 8vo., 145. 

The Marehes of Wales: Notes and Im- 
pressions on the Welsh Borders, from the 
Severn Sea to the Sands o’ Dee. By 
CHARLES G, HARPER. With 114 Illustra- 
tions. Demy 38vo. 

A Week’s Tramp in Diekens-Land. 
By W. R. Hucues, F.L.S. With upways 
of too Ukstrations by F. G. KitTon, 
Herzsert RAiLTon, and others. Second 
Edition. Demy 8vo., 74. 6d. 

Travels, Sports, and Politics in the 
East OF Evropz. By the Marquis of 
HounTLy. With Dlustrations, Large crown 
Syo,, 125. 

Life Aboard a British Privateer in 
the Time of Queen Anne. Being the 
Journals of Captain Woodes Rogers, Master 
Mariner. With Notes and Ilustrations by 
R.C. Lesuiz. A New aod Cheaper Edition. 


Large crown Swo., 3s. 6d. 


Travels in Afriea. By Dr. Wu. Junxer. 
Translated from the German by Professor 
KEANE. 

Vol. I. Durine THE Yzars 1875 To 1878. 
Containing 38 Full-page Plates and 125 
Illustrations in the Text and Map. Demy 
8\0., 215, 

Vol. II. DuRING THE YEARS 1879°TO 1883. 
Containing numerous Full-page Plates and 
Ijlustrations in the Text and Map. Demy 
8vo., 215. 

Vol. III. DURING THE YEARS 1882 To 1886. 
Containing numerous Full-page Plates and 
aia in the Text and Maps. Demy 

VO., 215, 


Across the Border ; or, Pathan and Biloch. 
By E. E. Oxtver, Under-Secretary to the 
Public Works Department, Punjaub. With 
numerous Illustrations by J. L. KIPLING, 
C.LE. Demy 8vo., 145. 


Round about New Zealand. Being 
Notes from a Journal of Three Years’ 
Wandering in the Antipodes. By E. W. 
Payton. With Twenty Original Iustra- 
tions by the Author. Large crown 8vo., 125. 


Incidents of Foreign Sport and Travel. 
By Colonel PoLLok, Author of “ Sport in 
British Burma.” With Illustrations by A, T. 
E_wes. Demy 8vo., 16s. 

A Suburb of Yedo. By the late THEOBALD 
A. PURCELL. Illustrated. Crown $vo., 
2s. 6d. 

Spanish Cities : with Glimpses of Gibraltar 
and Tangiers. By C. A. SropDaRp. With 
18 Illustrations. Large crown 8vo., 75. 6d, 


Across Russia from the Baltie to the 


DanusE. By C. A. STODDARD, With 
numerous Illustrations. Large crown 8vo., 
9s. 6d. 


With Stanley’s Rear Column. By J. 
Rose Troup. With Portraits and Illustra- 
tions, Second Edition. Demy 8vo., 16s. 


Untrodden Paths in Roumania. By 
Mrs. WALKER. With 77 Illustrations, 
Demy 8vo., ros. 62, 


Eastern Life and Scenery, with Excur- 
sions to Asia Minor, Mitylene, Crete, and 
Roumania. By Mrs, WALKER. 2 vols, 
with Frontispiece to each vol. Crown 8vo., 
215. 


A Month in Yorkshire. By Watter 
Wuitr. With a Map. Fifth Edition. 
Post 8vo., 45. 


A Londoner’s Walk to the Land’s 
END, AND A TRIP TO THE ScILLY ISLES, 
By WALTER WuitTg. With 4 Maps. 
Third Edition. Post 8vo., 4s, 
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THOMAS CARLYLE’S WORKS. 


THE ASHBURTON EDITION, 


Handsomely printed, containing 


all the Portraits and Illustrations, 


in Twenty Volumes, demy 8vo., 8s. each. 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION anp PAST AND PRESENT, 2 vols, 
SARTOR RESARTUS; HEROES AND HERO WORSHIP, 1 vol. 
LIFE OF JOHN STERLING—LIFE OF SCHILLER. 1 vol. 


LATTER-DAY PAMPHLETS—EARLY KI = 
ON THE PORTRATT OF RN eREY KINGS OF NORWAY —ESSAY 


LETTERS AND SPEECHES OF OLIVER CROMWELL. 3 vols. 
HISTORY OF FREDERICK THE GREAT. 6 vols, 

CRITICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS, 3 vols. 
TRANSLATIONS FROM THE GERMAN. 3 vols, : 


LIBRARY EDITION. 
Handsomely printed in 34 Vols, demy 8vo., £15 3s. 


SARTOR RESARTUS. With a Por- 
trait, 7s. 6d, 

THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 
A History. 3 vols., each gs. 

LIFE OF FREDERICK SCHILLER 
AND EXAMINATION OF HIS WORKS. 
With Supplement of 1872. Portrait and 
Plates, 9s. 

CRITICAL anp MISCELLANEOUS 
ESSAYS. With Portrait. 6 vols., each 9s. 

ON HEROES, HERO WORSHIP, 
AND THE HEROIC IN HISTORY. 


78. 6d, 
PAST AND PRESENT. | 9s. 


OLIVER CROMWELL’S LETTERS 
se SPEECHES. With Portraits. 5vols., 
each gs. 


LATTER-DAY PAMPHLETS. 9s. 

LIFE OF JOHN STERLING. With 
Portrait, 9s, 

HISTORY OF FREDERICK THE 
SECOND. 10 vols., each gs. 

TRANSLATIONS FROM THE 
GERMAN. 3 vols., each gs. 

EARLY KINGS OF NORWAY ; 
ESSAY ON THE PORTRAITS OF 


JOHN KNOX; anp GENERAL INDEX. 
With Portrait Illustrations, $8vo., cloth, 9s. 


PEOPLE’S EDITION. 


37 vols. small crown 8v0., 375.; separate vols, 15. each. 


SARTOR RESARTUS. With Por- 
trait of Thomas Carlyle. 

FRENCH REVOLUTION. A His- 
tory. 3 vols, 

OLIVER CROMWELL'S LETTERS 
AND SPEECHES. 5 vols. With Portrait 
of Oliver Cromwell. 

ON HEROES AND HERO WOR- 
SHIP AND THE HEROIC IN HIs- 
TORY. 

PAST AND PRESENT. 

CRITICAL anp MISCELLANEOUS 
ESSAYS. 7 vols. 


THE LIFE OF SCHILLER AND 
EXAMINATION OF HIS WORKS. 

Mh Portrait. 

LATTER-DAY PAMPHLETS. 

WILHELM MEISTER. 3 vols. _ 

LIFE OF JOHN STERLING. With 
Portrait. 

HISTORY OF FREDERICK THE 
GREAT. 10 vols. 

TRANSLATIONS From MUSAUS, 
TIECK, AND RICHTER. 2 vols. 

THE EARLY KINGS or NORWAY; 
Essay on the Portraits of Knox. 


Or in sets, 37 vols, in 18, 375. 
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THOMAS CARLYLBS WORKS— Continued. 


THE HALF-CROWN EDITION. 


This Edition includes the whole of Carlyle’s Writings and Translations, together 
with the Portraits and Maps, and is complete in twenty volumes. 
Crown 8vo. Price 2s. 64. each. 


SARTOR RESARTUS AND LATTER-DAY PAMPHLETS. With a 
Portrait of Thomas Carlyle. 

PAST AND PRESENT AND ON HEROES AND HERO WORSHIP. 

LIFE OF JOHN STERLING ‘AND LIFE OF SCHILLER. 


CRITICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS, EARLY KINGS OF 
NORWAY, AND ESSAY ON THE PORTRAITS OF KNOX. Jn four volumes. 


FRENCH REVOLUTION: A History. J” two volumes. 
OLIVER CROMWELL’S LETTERS AND SPEECHES, with Portrait of 


Oliver Cromwell. Jn three volumes. 
HISTORY OF FREDERICK THE GREAT. J jive volumes. 
WILHELM MEISTER. Jn two volumes, 
TRANSLATIONS FROM MUSA:US, TIECK AND RICHTER. Jn one 


volume. 


CHEAP ISSUE. 
Bound in Blue Cloth. 
THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. One volume. With Portrait. Crown 


8vo., 25. 


SARTOR RESARTUS, HEROES AND HERO WORSHIP, PAST AND 
PRESENT, AND CHARTISM. One volume. Crown 8vo., 25. 


OLIVER CROMWELL’S LETTERS AND SPEECHES. Crown 8vo., 25. 6d, 


CRITICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS. 2 vols. 4s. 
WILHELM MEISTER.* One volume, 2s. 
LIVES OF SCHILLER AND SURRLING. With Portraits, One volume, 2s. 


SIXPENNY EDITION.  4/o., sewed. 


SARTOR RESARTUS, Eightieth Thousand. 
HEROES AND HERO WORSHIP. 
ESSAYS: Burns, Jonnson, Scotr, THe Diamonp N&cCKLACE 


The above in 1 vol., cloth, 2s. 6d. 
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CHARLES DICKENS’S WORKS. 


ORIGINAL EDITIONS. 


In demy 8v0. 


THE MYSTERY OF EDWIN DRO i i 
With Illustrations by S. L. Fruprs, and a eer pe ae ; on si? Aancae 


engraved by Baker, Cloth, 7s, 6d. THE OLD CURIO 
OUR MUTUAL FRIEND. Wi IOSITY SHOP. With 

TMustrations by Marcus STonE, cone roy Se A 

5 : bd . 1t10n. or. 

THE PICKWICK PAPERS. With Forty- with the other volumes, £1 15. 

vais Mlustrabions by Seymour and Puiz. Cloth, spore tat A Tale of the Riots 

of ’Eighty. With S eight Ilustrati 

NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. With Forty Ghonek Ciscoe aad ag Ce 


Illustrations by Puiz. Cloth, £1 rs. Uniform with the other volumes, £1 ts. 
SKETCHES BY ‘‘BOZ.” With Forty CHRISTMAS BOOKS: Containing—The 
Illustrations by Grorce CruixsHank. Cloth, Christmas Carol; The Cricket on the Hearth; 
$x 1s, Las Chimes ; The Battle of Life; The Haunted 
M ARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. With Forty volte. With all the original Illustrations. Cloth, 
ustrations by Puiz. Cloth, 2 xs. 
: OLIVER TWIST ann TALE OF TWO 
DOMBEY AND SON. With Forty Illus- CITIES. Inone volume. Cloth, £1 1. 
trations by Puiz. Cloth, £1 rs. OLIVER TWIST Se tel With 
- a P arately. i 
DAVID COPPERFIELD. With Forty ~ “Twenty-four Illustrations by Groce Cxvix- 
Illustrations by Puiz. Cloth, £1 1. SHANK. Cloth, rrs. 
BLEAK HOUSE. With Forty Illustrations A TALE OF TWO CITIES. Separately. 
by Puiz. Cloth, £1 rs. With Sixteen Ilustrations by Puiz. Cloth, 9s. 


The remainder of Dukens's Works were not originally printed in demy 8vo. 


LIBRARY EDITION. 
In post 8vo. With the Original Illustrations, 30 vols., cloth, £12. 


IlJustrations, Vols. da, 
PICKWICK PAPERS a oe we hes se 283 16 0 
NICHOLAS NICKLEBY ... 7 es 3 nar, 30 16 0 
MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT ... es As ~ 40 16 0 
OLD CURIOSITY SHOP anp REPRINTED PIECES 36 16 0 
BARNABY RUDGE anpD HARD TIMES _.... . 36 16 0 
BLEAK HOUSE Ls 44 es is stan “tere a 16 0 
LITTLE DORRIT _... an a as sel .. 40 16 0 
DOMBEY AND SON wit -aes- “a. gad. @99. 250 16 0 
DAVID COPPERFIELD .... ud a Bes me: 16 0 
OUR MUTUAL FRIEND ... is Me 40 16 0 
SKETCHES BY “BOZ” ...0 we wee tee te 8D 6) 
OLIVER TWIST _... f08 na ae (Ras See 2 Oo 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS wah ce sf sie sc AG fe) 
A TALE OF TWO CITIES on a = «36 ) 
GREAT EXPECTATIONS sui is Jee, nhs fe) 
PICTURES FROM ITALY anp AMERICAN NOTES 8 fe) 
UNCOMMERCIAL TRAVELLER i — ci. 8 6) 
CHILD’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND ... cae 8 ze) 
EDWIN DROOD anp MISCELLANIES 2s ae & fe) 
CHRISTMAS STORIES from “ Household Words,” &c. 14 fe) 


Uniform with the above, tos. 6d. 
THE LIFE OF CHARLES DICKENS. By JOHN FORSTER With Illustrations. 
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CHARLES DICKENS'S WORKS—Continued. 
THE “CHARLES DICKENS” EDITION. 


In crown 8v0. In 21 vols. cloth, with Illustrations, £3 16s. 
Tlustrations. 

PICKWICK PAPERS ... 
MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT 
DOMBEY AND SON ... 
NICHOLAS NICKLEBY 
DAVID COPPERFIELD 
BLEAK HOUSE... 
LITTLE DORRIT oe 
OUR MUTUAL FRIEND 
BARNABY RUDGE _.... 
OLD CURIOSITY SHOP _... ; 
A CHILD’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND . ne 
EDWIN DROOD ann OTHER STORIES bie 
CHRISTMAS STORIES from “ Household Words” 
SKETCHES BY “BOZ” 
AMERICAN NOTES anp REPRINTED "PIECES 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS... 
OLIVER TWIST ee 
GREAT EXPECTATIONS 
TALE OF TWO CITIES _... 
HARD TIMES anp PICTURES FROM ITALY 
UNCOMMERCIAL TRAVELLER . a 


Uniform with the sie 


THE LIFE OF CHARLES DICKENS. Numerous Illustrations, 2 vols. 
THE LETTERS OF CHARLES DICKENS. 2 vols. i - oii 
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THE HALF-CROWN EDITION. 


PRINTED FROM THE EDITION THAT WAS CAREFULLY CORRECTED BY THE AUTHOR, 
IN 1867 AND 1868. 


Complete tn 21 vols. Containing the whole of the original Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 25. 6d. each, 
THE PICKWICK PAPERS. With 43. LITTLE DORRIT. With 40 Illustrations 


Illustrations by Szymovur and Puiz. 


by Purz. 
BARNABY RUDGE: A Tale of the Riots CHRISTMAS STORIES, from ‘‘ Huase- 


of ’Eighty. With 76 Illustrations by Grorce hold Words.” With 14 Illustrations by Dauzigt, 
CATTERMOLE and H. K. Browne. Green, MAHONEY, etc. 
OLIVER Pee With 24 Illustrations by AMERICAN NOTES and REPRINTED 
CRUIKSHA ee: PIECES. With 8 Ilustrations by Marcus 
THE OLD ‘CURIOSITY SHOP. be | Stone and F, WALKER. 


7 il Ty aesees by Gzorce CaTTrermorf and HARD TIMES and PICTURES FROM 
I . With 8 Ti i by F. 
DAVID COPPERFIELD. Wile) caucus 


by and Marcus STong. - 
pone A CHILD’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
NICH OAs NICKLEBY. With 40 Hlustra- With 8 Illustrations by Marcus Stone, 
10ns HIZ. } - 
MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT, Witaotl: “CREAT EPEC Ove eee 
§ . 
DOMBEY AND SON. With 4o Illustra- bra as te CITIES, With 16 Ilus- 
SKETCHES BY “BOZ.” With Illus. ' UNCOMMERCIAL TRAVELLER. With 
y Grorce CRUIKSHAN ” 8 Illustrations by Marcus Strong. : 
CHRISTIAS BOOKS. With 64 Ulustrae | OUR MUTUAL FRIEND. With 40 
Lanpvsgek, Dove, Macuisz, LEEcu, etc. Illustrations by Marcus Stong, 
BLEAK HOUSE. With 40 Illustrations by EDWIN DROOD and OTHER STORIES. 
Paz. With ra Ilustrations by Luxe Fiipgs. 


( 


CHAPMAN & HALL, LIMITED. 


CHARLES DICKENS'S WORKS—Continugd 
THE ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY EDITION. 


Complete in 32 Volumes. Demy 8v0., 10s. each; or set, £16. 


This Edition is printed on a finer paper and in a lar 
type has been cast especially 
admit of the introduction of all the original illustrations, 
No such attractive issue has been made of the writin 
have been the forms of publication adapted to the d 
popularity, have never yet been worthily presented in a reall 
The collection comprises all the minor writings it was 


any previous edition, The 


SKETCHES BY “ BOZ.” With go Illustra: 
tions by GEORGE CRUIKSHANK, 

PICKWICK PAPERS, 2 vols. With 42 
Illustrations by Paz. 

OLIVER TWIST. With 24 Illustrations 
by CRUIKSHANK. 

NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. 
40 Illustrations tfy Putz. 

OLD CURIOSITY SHOP AND RE- 
PRINTED PIECES. 2 vols. With Illus- 
trations by CATTERMOLE, &c. 

BARNABY RUDGE anp HARD TIMES. 
2 vols, With Illustrations by CATTER- 
MOLE, &c. 

MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. 2 vols. 
40 Illustrations by PH1z. 


AMERICAN NOTES AND PICTURES 


2vols. With 


With 


FROM ITALY. r vol, With 8 Illusts. 
DOMBEY AND SON. 2 vols. With qo 
Illustrations by PHIZ. 
DAVID COPPERFIELD. 2 vols. With 


40 Illustrations by PHIZ. 


ger type than has been employed in 
for it, and the page is of a size to 


gs of Mr. Dickens, which, various as 
emands of an ever widely-increasing 
y handsome library form. 

Mr. Dickens's wish to preserve. 
BLEAK HOUSE. 


\ With 40 Iilus- 
tratyons by Puiz. 
LITTLE DORRIT. 2vols. With 4o Ilus- 
trations by Putz. 
A TALE OF TWO CITIES. With 16 
Illustrations by Pz. 
THE UNCOMMERCIAL TRAVELLER. 
With 8 Illustrations by Marcus Stonf. 
GREAT EXPECTATIONS. With 8 Ilus- 
trations by MARCUS STONE. 

OUR MUTUAL FRIEND. 2 vols. 
40 Illustrations by MARcUsS STONE. 

CHRISTMAS BOOKS. With 17 Ilustra- 
tions by Sir Epwin Lanpsger, R.A., 
MACLISE, R.A., &e., &c. 

HISTORY OF ENGLAND. With 8 Illus- 
trations by Marcus STONE, 

CHRISTMAS STORIES. (From “ House- 
hold Words” and *‘ All the Year Round.”) 
With 34 Illustrations. 

EDWIN DROOD anv OTHER STORIES. 
With 12 Illustrations by S. L. FILDEs. 


2 vols, 


With 


Uniform with above. 
LIFE OF CHARLES DICKENS. By JoHN ForsTer. With Portraits. 2 vols. 


HOUSEHOLD 


(WITH 


EDITION. 
LIFE.) 


In 22 Volumes. Crown 4to., cloth, £4 85. 6d. 


MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. With 59 Ulus- 
trations, 55. 

DAVID COPPERFIELD, With 60 Illustra- 
tions and a Portrait, 5s. 

BLEAK HOUSE. With 61 Illustrations, $s. 

LITTLE DORRIT, With 58 Illus., 5s. 

PICKWICK PAPERS. With 56 Illus., 5s. 

OUR MUTUAL FRIEND. With 58 Illus- 
trations, 55. 

NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. With 59 Hlus- 
trations, 5s. 

DOMBEY AND SON. With 61 IlJus., 5s. 

EDWIN DROOD; REPRINTED 
PIECES; and other Stories, with 30 
Tilustrations, 5s. 

THE LIFE OF DICKENS. By JouN 
Forster. With 4o Illustrations, 5, 


BARNABY RUDGE. With 46 Illus., 4». 


OLD CURIOSITY SHOP, With 32 Illus- 
trations, 45. 

CHRISTMAS STORIES. 
trations, 45. 

VER TWIST. With 28 Ilus., 35. 

GREAT EXPECTATIONS. With 26 
Illustrations, 3s. 

SKETCHES BY ‘“‘ BOZ.” With 36 Illus. 3s. 

UNCOMMERCIAL TRAVELLER. With 
26 Illustrations, 3s. 

CHRISTMAS BOOKS. With 28 Illus., 3s. 

THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND. With 
15 Illustrations, 3s. 

AMERICAN NOTES AND PICTURES 
FROM ITALY. With 18 Illus., 3s. 

A TALE OF TWO CITIES. With 25 
Illustrations, 3s. 

HARD TIMES. With 20 IIlus., 2s. 6a. 


With 23 Illus- 
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CHARLES DICKENS'S WORKS—Continued, 
THE CROWN EDITION, 


Complete in 17 vols. Containing all the Original Illustrations ; and the Letterpress 
ts printed from Type expressly cast for this Edition. Large Crown 8vo. 
Price Five Shillings each, 


THE PICKWICK PAPERS. With Forty- 
three Illustrations by SEyMouR and PxHiz. 

NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. With Forty 
Iilustrations by Piz. 

DOMBEY AND SON. With Forty Ilus- 
trations by PHIZ. 


DAVID COPPERFIELD. With Forty 
Illustrations by Patz. 
SKETCHES BY ‘“BOZ.” With Forty 


Illustrations by Gro. CRUIKSHANK. 

MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. With Forty 
Tllustrations by Pu1z. 

THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. With 
Seventy-five Illustrations by GEORGE 
CATTERMOLE and H. K. BRowNE, 

BARNABY RUDGE: a Tale of the Riots 
of ’Eighty. With Seventy-eight Illustra- 
tions by GEORGE CATTERMOLE and H. K. 
BROWNE. 

OLIVER TWIST and A TALE OF TWO 
CITIES. With Twenty-four Illustrations 
by CRUIKSHANK and Sixteen by Puiz. 

BLEAK HOUSE. With Forty Illustrations 
by PHIz, 


LITTLE DORRIT. With Forty Tlustrations 
by Puiz. 

OUR MUTUAL FRIEND. With Forty 
Illustrations by Marcus STONE. 

AMERICAN NOTES ; PICTURES FROM 
ITALY; and A CHILD’S HISTORY 
OF ENGLAND. With Sixteen Ilus- 
trations by Marcus STONE. 

CHIRSTMAS BOOKS AND HARD 
TIMES. With Illustrations by Lanp- 
SEER, MAcLIs&, STANFIELD, LEECH, 
Dove, F, WALKER, etc. 

CHRISTMAS STORIES AND OTHER 
STORIES, including HUMPHREY’S 
CLOCK. With Illustrations by DALZIEL, 
CHARLES GREEN, MAHONEY, PHIZ, 
CATTERMOLE, etc. 

GREAT EXPECTATIONS. UNCOM- 
MERCIAL TRAVELLER. With 
Sixteen Illustrations by Marcus STONE, 

EDWIN DROOD and REPRINTED 
PIECES. With Sixteen Illustrations by 
LuKE FILDES and F. WALKER. 


Uniform with the above. 


THE LIFE OF CHARLES DICKENS, By JoHN Forster. With Portraits and Illus- 
trations, Will be added at the request of numerous Subscribers. 


THE DICKENS DICTIONARY. A Key to the Characters and Principal Incidents in the 


Tales of Charles Dickens. 
WHEELER. 


By GILBERT Pierce, with additions by WILLIAM A. 


THE LAZY TOUR OF TWO IDLE APPRENTICES; NO THOROUGHFARE ; 


THE PERILS OF CERTAIN ENGLISH PRISONERS. 
With lustrations. 


DiIcKENS and WILKIE COLLINS. 


By CHARLES 
Crown 8vo., 55. 


*.*" These Stories are now reprinted in complete form for the first time. 


CHARLES DICKENS’S CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


REPRINTED FROM THE ORIGINAL PLATES. 
Illustrated by JOHN LEECH, D. MACLISE, R.A., R. DOYLE, C. STANFIELD, R.A., eéc. 
Feap. cloth, 1s. each. Complete in a case, 55. 


A CHRISTMAS CAROL IN PROSE. 

THE CHIMES: A Gosutn Story. 

THE CRICKET ON THE HEARTH: 
A FAIRY TALE OF HoME, 


THE BATTLE OF LIFE. A Love 


STORY. 
THE HAUNTED MAN AND THE 


GHOST’S STORY. 


SIXPENNY REPRINTS of DICKENS'S WORKS. 


OLIVER TWIST. With 28 Illustrations by J. MAHONEY. Medium 8vo. 

READINGS FROM THE WORKS OF CHARLES DICKENS. As selected and read 
by himself, and now published for the first time. Illustrated. 

A CHRISTMAS CAROL anp THE HAUNTED MAN. Iilustrated. 

THE CHIMES: A Gosiin Story, anp THE CRICKET ON THE HEARTH. 


Iiiustrated. 
THE BATTLE OF LIFE: A Love Story, HUNTED DOWN, anp A HOLIDAY 
ROMANCE. Illustrated. 
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CHARLES DICKENS'S WORKS—Continued. 
THE CABINET EDITION. 


In 32 vols., small feap. 8vo0., Marble Paper Sides, Cloth Backs, with uncut edges, 


price Eighteenpence each. Each 


Volume contains Eight Illustrations 


reproduced from the Originals. In Sets only, bound in blue 
and red cloth, with cut edges, £2 8s. 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 
MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT, 2 vols’ 
DAVID COPPERFIELD, 2 vols. 
OLIVER TWIST. 

GREAT EXPECTATIONS. 
NICHOLAS NICKLEBY, 2 vols. 
SKETCHES BY ‘BOZ.” 
CHRISTMAS STORIES. 

THE PICKWICK PAPERS, 2 vols. 
BARNABY RUDGE, 2 vols. 
BLEAK HOUSE, 2 vols. 


AMERICAN NOTES AND PICTURES 
FROM ITALY. 

EDWIN DROOD; & OTHER STORIES. 

THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP, 2 vols. 

A CHILD’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 

DOMBEY AND SON, 2 vols. 

A TALE OF TWO CITIES. 

LITT&E DORRIT, 2 vols. 

MUTUAL FRIEND, 2 vols. 

HARD TIMES, 

UNCOMMERCIAL TRAVELLER. 

REPRINTED PIECES. 


THE PICTORIAL EDITION. : 
CONTAINING UPWARDS OF NINE HUNDRED ENGRAVINGS. 


Complete in 17 vols. 


DOMBEY AND SON. With 62 Ilustra- 
tions by F. BARNARD. 

DAVID COPPERFIELD. With 61 Illus- 
trations by F, BARNARD. 

NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. With 59 Illus- 
trations by F, BARNARD. 

BARNABY RUDGE. With 46 Illustrations 
by F. BARNARD. 

OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. With 39 Illus- 
trations by CHARLES GREEN. 

MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. With 59 Illus- 
trations by F. BARNARD. 

OLIVER TWIST anp A TALE OF TWO 
CITIES. With 53 Illustrations by J. 
Mauonky and F. BARNARD. 

OUR MUTUAL FRIEND. With 58 Illus- 
trations by J. MAHONEY. 

BLEAK HOUSE. With 61 Illustrations by 
F. BARNARD. 

PICKWICK PAPERS. With 57 Illustra- 
tions by PHIZ, 


Royal 8vo., 3s. 6d. each. 


LITTLE DORRIT. With 58 Illustrations 
by J. MAHONEY, 

GREAT EXPECTATIONS ann HARD 
TIMES. With §0 Illustrations by J. A, 
FRASER and H. FRENCH. 

AMERICAN NOTES, PICTURES FROM 
ITALY, anp A CHILD’S HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND. With 33 Illustrations by 
Frost, GORDON, THOMSON, and RALSTON, 

SKETCHES BY ‘‘BOZ"” anp CHRIST- 
MAS BOOKS. With 62 Illustrations by 
F, BARNARD. 

CHRISTMAS STORIES anp UNCOM- 
MERCIAL TRAVELLER. With 49 
Tilustrations by E. G. DALZIEL. 

EDWIN DROOD, REPRINTED PIECES, 
AND OTHER STORIES. With 30 Illus- 
trations by L. Frupgs, E, G. DALZIEL, and 
F, BARNARD. 

THE LIFE OF CHARLES DICKENS. 
By JOHN Forster. With 40 Illustrations 
by F, BARNARD and others. 


THE TWO-SHILLING EDITION 


Each Volume contains a Frontispiece. 


DOMBEY AND SON. 
MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. 
THE PICKWICK PAPERS. 
BLEAK HOUSE. 
OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. 
BARNABY RUDGE. 
DAVID COPPERFIELD. 
NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. 
Ce ae 
MERICA : 
HARD TIMES anp PICTURES FROM 


ITALY. 


Crown 8vo., 25. 


GREAT EXPECTATIONS. 

OUR MUTUAL FRIEND. 

CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 

OLIVER TWIST. 

LITTLE DORRIT. 

TALE OF TWO CITIES. 

UNCOMMERCIAL TRAVELLER. 

SKETCHES BY ‘BOZ.” 

A CHILD'S HISTORY OF ENG- 
LAND. 

EDWIN DROOD OTHER 
STORIES. 


AND 
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The Fortnightly Review. 
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The FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW is published on the 1st of every 
month, and a Volume is completed every Six Months. 








The following are among the Contributors :-— 






ADMIRAL LORD ALCESTER. SIR JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart., M.P. 
SIR RUTHERFORD ALCOCK, W. H. MALLOCK. 

PROFESSOR BAIN. DR. MAUDSLEY. 

SIR SAMUEL BAKER, PROFESSOR MAX MULLER, 

SIR R. BALL, F.R.S. GEORGE MEREDITH. 
PROFESSOR BEESLY. G. OSBORNE MORGAN, Q.C., M.P. 
PAUL BOURGET. JOHN MORLEY, M.P. 

DR. BRIDGES. WILLIAM MORRIS. 

HON. GEORGE C. BRODRICK. PROFESSOR H. N. MOSELEY, 
FERDINAND BRUNETIERE. F. W. H, MYERS. 

AMES BRYCE, M.P. F. W. NEWMAN. 

EMILIO CASTELAR. | PROFESSOR JOHN NICHOL. 

RT. HON. J. CHAMBERLAIN, M.P. W. G. PALGRAVE. 

PROFESSOR SIDNEY COLVIN. ¢ : wee H. PATER. 

THE EARL COMPTON. ae : N PLAYFAIR, M.P. \ 
MONTAGUE COOKSON, Q.C. : “4 % SIR HENRY POTTINGER, BART? 
L. H, COURTNEY, M.P. . ‘ i, REDMOND, M.P. 

G. H. DARWIN, Boer sy ESSOR SAYCE. 


PROFESSOR A. V. DICEY. % 
SIR CHAS. DILKE, Bart... ¥ 
PROFESSOR DOWDEN, S47 4 
M. E. GRANT DUFF. uv ‘ : BY. 
ARCHDEACON FARRAR. is ° Mi. “GU LES SIMON. 

EDWARD A. FREEMAN, Moh Pen ya SHON. E. L. STANLEY. 

J. A. FROUDE. ue Nee  SIREL"FITZJAMES STEPHEN, 0.C. 
MRS. GARRET-ANDERSON, } LESLIE STEPHEN. 

J. W. L. GLAISHER, F.R.S. J]. HUTCHISON STIRLING. 

SIR J. E. GORST, Q.C., M.P. A. C. SWINBURNE. 

THOMAS HARE. DR. VON SYBEL. 

FREDERIC HARRISON, J. A. SYMONDS, 

ADMIRAL SIR G. P. HORNBY. SIR THOMAS SYMONDS. 
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LORD HOUGHTON. ; THE REV. EDWARD F. TALBOT. 
PROFESSOR HUXLEY. SIR RICHARD TEMPLE, Bart, 
PROFESSOR R. C. JEBB. HON. LIONEL A, TOLLEMACHE, 
LADY JEUNE. COUNT LEO TOLSTOI, 

LORD KELVIN, P.R.S. H. D. TRAILL. 

ANDREW LANG, PROFESSOR TYNDALL. 

E. B. LANIN. ALFRED RUSSELL WALLACE, 
EMILE DE LAVELEYE. SIDNEY WEBB. 

W. E. H. LECKY. A. J. WILSON. 

T. E. CLIFFE LESLIE, GEN. VISCOUNT WOLSELEY. 
W. S, LILLY. GEN. SIR EVELYN WOOD. 
MARQUIS OF LORNE. THE EDITOR. 

PIERRE LOTI. ETC., ETC., ETC. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW zs published at 25. 6d. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, LD., 11, HENRIETTA STREET, 
COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 


